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TO 


THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


I pEepiIcaTE this concluding series of *‘ The Lives and Times of 
the United Irishmen” to you, with the view of commending it to 
your attention, and of making known to you events connected with 
British rule in Ireland, which it is not good for my country, nor 
for yours, that you should remain either ignorant of, or be made 
acquainted with only by writers whose object has been to deceive 
you. 

To effect this object, I am not disposed to flatter your pride, to 
foster your prejudices, or to palliate the crimes committed in Ireland 
in your name without your knowledge, or much care indeed on your 
part about the country where they were committed. It is not neces- 
sary for the object just mentioned to affect to ignore the tendencies 
of long-continued national prosperity, commercial and territorial 
greatness, to render the people of a rich and flourishing empire 
proud beyond measure of the domination of their own country, in- 
tolerant in their opinions, disposed to use their power arrogantly 
and to abuse it, to treat other nations contemptuously, and their 
colonial possessions and dependencies as masters are ever apt to 
treat their slaves, so long at least as dominion is in the zenith of 
its power and influence. My object is not to swell the chorus of 
those nationalists whose strains teem with invective against the 
English people. I have lived too long on terms of close intimacy 
and friendship with Englishmen—not a few of them, I may add, 
men of mark and of master minds, who have left impressions of 
their thoughts and acts on the pages of English literature, and of 
history that is consecrated to the efforts and the interests of phi- 
lanthr opy—to take this course. 

To conciliate you, I do not think it is necessary to pretend to 
be unconscious of the inevitable control exercised over national 
character in such circumstances as yours. That kind of control 
has been very prejudicial to English interests in Ireland—terribly 
injurious to the interests there of humanity, justice, and religion. 

I attribute to the force of circumstances what others attribute 
to the antagonism of races differing from each other. There are 
so many plausible pretexts for setting neighbouring nationalities 
by the ears, or keeping them in hostility, exciting mutual jealousy, 
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animosity, and hatred, that the absurd pretensions of one people 
over another to superior claims, to mental qualities of an exalted 
kind, to peculiar fitness for the exercise or enjoyment of civil or 
religious rights, might be abandoned without detriment to any 
good cause or argument. An Irish patriot may justly and reason- 
ably detest the policy of the English government in the Irish reign 
of terror of which I treat, when that government let loose the 
armed Orangemen of Ireland on the people, for the accomplish- 
ment, or in the furtherance of a political project of very question- 
able morality, without feeling it incumbent on him to make the 
struggle that ensued appear a war of races, or to have it considered 
a crime or a very signal calamity for an Englishman to belong to 
a race not fashioned in all respects like his own. I believe that it 
is lawful to love literature as well as country, and would find it 
difficult either to speak or write of England and Englishmen as 
if I could hate or seem even to think unkindly of the land that 
gave birth to Shakspeare, Samuel Johnson, and Charles Lamb. 
English editors of leading journals may justly and reasonably de- 
fend ‘‘the benefits” of their country, and glory in its freedom, 
without finding it necessary to revile the people of Ireland habitu- 
ally in their journals, to speak of them as ‘‘ an inferior race,”’ the 
lower orders of them as ‘‘ Celtic savages,” their clergy as ‘‘ sur- 
pliced ruffians” of the same bad stock. They might in their charity 
deal a little more humanely with the “ surpliced ruffians’’ of ‘‘ the 
inferior race,”’ if it were only in consideration of the qualities that 
belonged to the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, the Rev. Arthur O’Leary, 
and the late Archbishop Murray. 

There are many kinds of treason against humanity, but one of 
the worst is that of flinging foul calumnies, or odious aspersions, 
on a people on account of their origin or religion. There is a spirit 
of diabolical pride, of deliberate malignity, of insolent assumption 
and brazen effrontery in this species of treason against humanity, 
which possesses many of the characteristic traits of the criminality 
of treason against God, in the wickedness of its dealings with the 
work of His hands, the disposal of His gifts, and the endowments 
of His creatures. 

If there were a premium offered for proposals of plans and 
specifications of an ingeniously devised policy for exasperating a 
people, and engendering animosities and resentments, one more 
effectual—more certain of producing hatred and ill-will, and leaving 
it to rankle in the heart’s core of millions—could not be conceived 
or contrived than the plan of reviling a nation en masse, and rating 
its religion, that has been so frequently had recourse to by every 
arrogant and offensive Signor Antonio of the British press. And 
yet they marvel that their revilings do not stir up feelings rather 
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of love and loyalty than of hate and indignation—and that the 
Celtic Shylock, instead of considering himself beholden to them, 
should be reminded of the retort of the reviled Jew of Venice : 


“ Sionor Antonio, many a time and oft, 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my monies and my usances ; 
Still I have borne it with a patient shrug ; 
For suffering is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gabardine, 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears you need my help: 
o-40, thens ite nea vs 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold ee has 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondsman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this— 
‘Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurn’d me such a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog; and for these courtesies 
Vl lend you thus much monies.’”* 


Signor Antonio’s superfluous reply is too apt and applicable 

to be passed over altogether : 
“T am as like to call thee so again— 
To spit on thee again—to spurn thee, too.” 

Most assuredly, the interests of the British empire are not 
served, in Ireland, by this mode of exercising the power of the 
press as it is wielded by some of its leading journals. 

But how are these imperial interests served in the pulpits, in 
the placards, in the polemical publications of those ministers sent 
over to Ireland by your various sects and missionary associations ? 
The labours of your press have been directed against the Irish peo- 
ple, on account of their political errors and social failings and short- 
comings. The labours of your spiritual men, in their pulpits and 
their tracts in Ireland, have been directed professedly to one great 
Christian end—to win over the people of Ireland from a false reli- 
gion—that of Rome, to a true one—that of Christ, which they 
say is theirs; and the Christian mode that has beén adopted of 
accomplishing this beneficent undertaking has been, by out-Herod- 
ing in the pulpit the scolding Herod of the leading journals of Eng- 
land, in abuse and denunciation of the Irish people, as idolatrous, 
heathenish, and pagan—in coarse, vulgar, ribald, and most offensive 
railings against everything that Roman Catholics deem sacred in 
their religion, or worthy of veneration in the character or functions 


* «Merchant of Venice,”’ act i. scene 3. 
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of their clergy. This mode of winning souls, by exasperating the 
minds of a people, is connected with another method of saving 
them, of constant use in the provinces—the placarding of the walls 
of every town and village with denunciations of Roman Catholic 
doctrines, by those saintly men I have referred to—those apostles 
of latter days, unwholesome in the flesh and uncomfortable in the 
spirit, of bilious looks, bad livers, white neck-ties, seedy garments, 
and stolid faces—your Bible-readers and missionaries in Ireland. 

In these placards we find them applying epithets to the Virgin 
Mary, to the Sacrament of the Eucharist, to the leading doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church, not only shockingly offensive to 
Roman Catholics, but revolting to members of all Christian creeds 
of well-ordered minds. If such doings are continued long as I 
have witnessed in the most Catholic counties of Ireland, on the 
part of itinerant fanatics, mercenary missioners, or firebrand minis- 
ters of the gospel of peace, disciples of the schools of Knox and 
Calvin, the disturbance of men’s minds will inevitably lead to 
events of a more formidable character than can be easily imagined : 
more military force will be required for the preservation of the 
peace, and the persons of the sanctimonious gentlemen who en- 
danger it by insulting the faith of the Irish people, than can be 

conveniently given or discreetly relied on in any emergency thus 
occasioned. 

I have stood by the walls that were thus placarded, and lis- 
tened to the comments that were made on the vile language of 
them by the peasantry, and observed their looks when some parti- 
cularly offensive passage was read by them, or to them by one of 
their own friends or neighbours. I have seen on some occasions 
the persons by whom these insulting proclamations had been set up, 
standing at a convenient distance from the spot, enjoying the ex- 
asperating effect produced on the people by their successful contyri- 
vance. This is winning souls to a true religion with a vengeance. 
You will say, perhaps, these are the doings of people connected 
only with certain societies in England, and these societies only are 
responsible for their acts. To that I reply, the Irish peasantry 
cannot be persuaded but that these deadly enemies of their faith 
and théir priesthood are either directly employed or indirectly en- 
couraged to act in the manner they do by the British government. 
It is in vain to try to remove this erroneous impression. They 
answer any argument that may be adduced for its removal by re- 
ferences to past results of legal proceedings, occasioned by the in- 
sults on one side and heart-burnings on the other, and to the pro- 
tection accorded by the authorities (to my knowledge, by the con- 
stabulary, in most instances, very reluctantly) to these placardings 
of walls and street-preaching revilings of their religion. 
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Good people of England, only fancy that an experiment of this 
kind—an organized system of insult to your creed and its minis- 
ters—was tried on your patience and forbearance, by a band of mer- 
cenary agents of foreign religious societies, including a few real, 
rabid fanatics from Spain and Portugal !—would you long endure 
it? How would you like to have the Protestant children of your 
poor peasantry of your less prosperous counties bought up by these 
vile hypocrites—these wolves in sheep’s clothing—from their pa- 
rents, in times and seasons of scarcity and of privation, at so 
much a-head—at one pound or five pounds a-piece—for ‘‘ the 
saving of the soul,” as the robbing of the faith of each poor Pro- 
testant child of yours would be designated by them. 

It is my opinion—declared in all sincerity, and formed from 
my own experience and on the fullest consideration of this sub- 
ject—that English interests are more prejudiced in Ireland by the 
outrageous insults offered to the religion and clergy of the Roman 
Catholic people of Ireland—in the pulpits, in the placards, in the 
polemical literature of these so-called missionaries, and of the agents 
of your Bible societies—than by any other cause whatsoever. 

This proselytizing system has the sympathies, as might be ex- 
pected, of the great organized hypocrisy—the Orange institution of 
Ireland. Exclusive loyalty and exclusive Christianity claimants go 
hand-in-hand on all grand anniversaries—the one armed with the 
Bible, the other with the pistol or musket. We still have sermons 
and psalm-singings and other spiritual exercises announced by 
beat of drum, and terminated with it on the 4th and 12th of every 
July in the morning; and shootings of Roman Catholics, for pious 
performances and loyal recreations in the afternoon. 

This work has treated largely of the atrocities committed by 
the Orangemen of Ireland in 1798, and of the gigantic evil of its 
institution, from its origin to a period approaching our own times. 
I have nothing to do with any politics of the present time, 
except incidentally, as connected with those of the past, influ- 
enced by it, or resulting from it. In 1798, when the British go- 
vernment—at the cost of 70,000 lives, and upwards of twenty 
millions of pounds sterling—making its election between a.rule of 
justice and toleration, and a regime of terror and intolerance, deter- 
mined on ruling Ireland through a sanguinary and rapacious fac- 
tion, and in allying itself with Orangeism entered into obligations 
that placed the sordid interests of that faction under its especial 
patronage and protection; their institution received such active 
support and official encouragement from Lord Camden that the 
whole Catholic population of Ireland was absolutely in danger of 
extermination, at the hands of the armed Orangemen which the 
government had let loose on them. 
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So early as May, 1797, we are informed by Musgrave, the 
Orange historian, that 20,000 armed Orangemen (of the locality 
of Bainbridge, &c.) were offered to General Nugent, commanding 
at Lisburn, if their services were required, to assemble at four 
days’ notice, and march to any part of Ireland to put down rebel- 
lion. Be it observed there was no rebellion for twelve months 
subsequently to this proposal. It was made by a numerous body 
of delegates from the several lodges in the province of Ulster. We 
are told by Musgrave : 

‘‘The general gave them a most gracious reply, saying that 
he thought himself highly honoured by such an offer, but that he 
trusted the loyal spirit which they manifested would prevent any 
insurrection.’’* 

In the year following, we are informed by Musgrave: ‘‘ The 
12th of July, 1798 (the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne) 
was celebrated by a general procession of Orangemen at Lurgan, 
which, from their numbers, consisting of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand, continued for more than three hours and a half. 

“Generals Lake and Nugent attended there to view them, and 
expressed their astonishment at their numbers. On the same 
day General Lake reviewed a numerous body of Orangemen near 
Belfast.”’ 

At the expiration of sixty-two years, in this same locality, in 
this town of Lurgan, we are reaping the harvest of dragon’s teeth 
sown by the modern Cadmus, in the upstarting of armed men 
and conilict of brothers—in scenes of savagery and bloodshed. 

In a very able production, entitled ‘“‘' The Orange System 
exposed, and the Orange Societies proved to be unconstitutional 
and seditious,” published in 1823, we find, at p. 17, the following 
reference to the numbers of the Orangemen: ‘‘Is it no way dan- 
gerous to the public peace that a body of perhaps 200,000 men—I 
do not mean to underrate their strength—shall be bound by a posi- 
tive, unconditional vow for ever, annually to do a particular act— 
an act now proved in practice to have a direct tendency to excite 
angry passions, and produce riot and disorder and bloodshed.” 

Any attempt at an enumeration of the members of the differ- 
ent societies of Orangemen throughout the four provinces can 
only be considered as a conjectural approximation to the actual 
number. It is very certain that the male population of Protestants 
of Ulster would not furnish the number of persons of a mature age 
fit to be included in the estimate above mentioned. To some 
inquiries of mine on this subject, addressed to a gentleman very 
capable of replying to them, I received the following answer: 


* “History of the Different Rebellions,” 1802, 3rd ed., vol. i. p. 87. 
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“The information you are desirous to procure, could not be 
obtained, of such exactness as you require, from any other quarter 
than from the governing powers of the Orange lodges throughout 
the country. 

‘** An estimate, perhaps pretty correct, might be formed by 
taking the male Protestant population at a half; for even in the 
most Protestant counties the Catholics are at least half, if they do 
not preponderate—and it is true, too, that in some places they 
also are pretty well armed.” 

The difficulty above alluded to is evident and obvious. In the 
Trish census of 1841, and in that of 1851, the numerical propor- 
tion of Protestants and Roman Catholics is not exhibited. One 
thing is certain, from statements which rest on the best authority 
on the subject of the population of Ireland, Thomas Newenham, 
whose ‘‘ Statistical and Historical Inquiry”’ was published in 1805, 
that ‘‘the little Protestant colonies which were planted at different 
periods, generally before 1731, especially in the provinces of 
Munster and Connaught, have, with very few exceptions, totally 
disappeared. It is also very well known, that in towns wherein 
the Protestants were infinitely more numerous than the Roman 
Catholics about the beginning of the last century, the latter are at 
present infinitely more so than the former.’’* 

The author of those statements (a Protestant, be it observed) 
in reference to the population of the northern counties, remarks 
that though the Protestants have greatly increased in the province 
of Munster, the increase has not been in proportion to that of the 
Roman Catholics. ‘‘ Had not the Roman Catholics,” he says, 
‘‘ rapidly gained ground on the Protestants in most parts of the 
provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, there certainly 
would have been room for no inconsiderable surprise. Experience 
has proved that religious sects, instead of being exterminated, 
have, for the most part, been extended by persecution.t+ . 


* The decadence of the Orange system in Munster I trust may be inferred from 
the following statement of its decline in the city of Cork, for which I am indebted 
to a gentleman on whose authority and means of obtaining the most accurate infor- 
mation on that subject the most implicit reliance may be placed: 

‘“‘Orangeism has very nearly ceased to exist in Cork. There may be two or 
three hundred remaining of the old stock more contemptible by their character 
than by their number. There is a small lodge which may meet three or four times 
a-year, more for the purpose of supping and talking than anything else. The public 
are utterly ignorant of their existence, nor are they countenanced by respectable 
Conservatives. It is rumoured that a magistrate of the city is their leader, but this 
is with a view to prevent them voting for Catholics at any election, and this seems 
to be the only connecting link between them. In the county I have heard of none, 
except in Bandon and Ballineen, near Dunmanway. They, too, are few in number, 
contemptible as to their position, ignorant, and belonging to the lowest class of 
Protestants. But for the occasional outbreaks in the north, they would cease to 
exist here.” 

+ “ Statistical and Historical Inquiry,” p. 316, id. 318. 
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That the Roman Catholic religion, under its present circumstances, 
will continue to gain ground on the Protestant religion in Ireland, 
is, I think, indisputable. . . . As for the lower orders of the 
Roman Catholics, not the slightest hope of converting them can 
now be entertained.’’ By the census of 1851 the population of 
Treland was 6,551,970, showing a decrease since the former census 
in 1841 of 1,623,154. Now, the population of the province of 
Ulster by the census of 1851 was 2,011,756. The male popula- 
tion of Ulster by the same census of 1851 was 976,288. When 
the Catholic element is deducted from that amount of the male 
population of Ulster, the Protestant portion of it will probably be 


reduced to 500,000 in round numbers. From that population 


when those under sixteen years of age, and those above it uncon- 
nected with Orange lodges, are deducted, we can hardly estimate 
the Orange item in the Protestant population of Ulster at 150,000. 
In June, 1835, Assistant Grand Secretary William Swan, 
Esq., of the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, in his examination 
before the Select Committee on Orange Lodges, gave the following 
evidence: The Grand Lodge meets twice a-year. The members 
who attend vary from perhaps 50 to 150. The number of mem- 
bers in a private lodge varies considerably. The lowest number 
he has known was 16; the maximum 260. The number of 
lodges in the institution was about 1,590 perhaps. He had heard 
that on one occasion, in 1798, 30,000 Orangemen had been 
assembled. And being asked, ‘‘ If 30,000 were assembled to- 
gether in 1798, could not 30,000 be assembled in the year 1835 ?” 
the Grand Secretary replied, ‘‘ Yes, three times 80,000 I think.” 
Being asked, ‘“‘ What is the number of the Orange body?” he 
replied, ‘‘ That is a very difficult question to make a moderate 
guess'at ; perhaps about 200,000, from that to 220,000. I could 
not take upon me to say that, I know that we are on the increase 
a good deal.’”’ Being asked, ‘‘ Is there power in any functionaries 
of the Orange body to call that enormous body of 200,000 men 
together, to assemble them in one place from all parts of the 
country ?” the Grand Secretary of the Grand Orange Lodge of 
Ireland replied, ‘‘ I think a Grand Master might order it.” * 
Pleasant matter for the meditation of the unarmed Roman 
Catholic people of Ireland, this power of assembling 200,000 
men—banded together in one common bond of hostility to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland—in the hands of a Grand Master who 
might have aided or abetted or defended the battle of the Diamond 
or the massacre at Dolly’s Brae!!! And yet so recently as only 
twelve years ago, 1848, six hundred pounds’ worth of muskets 
and pistols were placed in the hands of the magnates of the 
“ Report on Orange Lodges, 1835, p. 88. 
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Orangemen of Dublin, to enable them to aid in the suppression 
of an expected rebellion.* A portion of the 500 stand of arms thus 
disposed of found their way to the north of Ireland, and one year 
and a-half had not elapsed before another massacre was perpe- 
trated by the armed Orangemen of the north at Dolly’s Brae. 

It matters very little to the families of the murdered Roman 
Catholics, whether the benevolent Captain Pitt Kennedy and 
Major Turner, through whose hands the £600 passed into those 
of the Orange authorities in Dublin, contemplated or not the mur- 
derous use that was likely to be made ofa portion of the arms 
purchased with this money, in the celebration of the next anniver- 
sary of the battle of the Boyne after this pious donation had been 
made. 

In this great organised hypocrisy, professing to be the ally 
of the Protestant religion and the sovereign, the committee on 
Orangeism in 1835 had traces of a conspiracy of great magni- 
tude and widely extended ramifications existing, for changing 
the succession to the crown from the young, pure, and virtuous 
Princess Victoria (two years only before her accession to the throne 
in 1887) to the hoary libertine the Duke of Cumberland, the 
Grand Master of the Grand Orange Institution of the Empire. 

Proofs of the existence of that conspiracy, during the time his 
Royal Highness was Grand Master of the Orange Institution of 
the Empire, that were considered of too formidable a character 
by the government of that day to be published in a parliamentary 
report exist in the hands of the gentleman by whom that commitee 
was moved for. 

The Orange institution, which had its origin in blood in 1795, 
was declared illegal some years ago. It was nominally dissolved 
in 1836, but forthwith re-established under legal advice, again was 
remodelled and reconstructed in 1845, on the old basis of intole- 
rance and exclusiveness, with certain alterations in formulas and 
rules which the legal ingenuity of Mr. Napier suggested. 

The various changes that have been made in the printed rules 


* Letter of Captain Pitt Kennedy to Colonel Phaire, of celebrity in the 
Brunswick Orange clubs and in the Report on Orange Lodges in 1835, extracted 
from an unpublished Orange pamphlet, entitled “The Plot Exploded, by David 
Samuel Diamond, member of the Luther Lodge, 1852, a Purple and Black Orange- 
man :” 

“ Dublin, 22nd April, 1848. 

“Dear Cotonet—I have set on foot, with others, a subscription for supplying 
arms to the well-affected amongst the lower classes, for the protection of life and 
property in the city of Dublin; and I take upon myself the responsibility, as far as 
five hundred stand, in case the subscription should fall short of furnishing that 
number. I shall adopt any course which you recommend, to expedite the supply of 
those five hundred stand of arms in the shortest time. 

‘“« Yours faithfully, 
“J, P, KenNEDY.”’ 
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and tests of the Orange institution, are indicative of the charac- 
teristic spirit of mendacity which, at every period of its existence, 
has prevailed in its organization. Words have been changed and 
struck out to meet occasional objections in parliament to the 
system, but the principles of it have never altered from its origin 
to the present time. In proof of that assertion, we have only to 
refer to its own privately printed and circulated publications, 
manifestoes, and addresses. 

T would call attention particularly to ‘‘ The Annals and Defence 
of the Loyal Orange Institution of Ireland,” by Ogle R. Gowan, 
Esq., late Acting Grand Secretary: Dublin, 1825. It will be found 
in those ‘‘ Annals,” published by authority, that the first record 
adduced of the rules and obligations of the institution, which was 
founded in September 1795, is that of the rules and obligations 
of the Loyal Boyne and Orange Associations, framed at Lisbellaw, 
in the Co. Fermanagh, 4th of June, 1797. These were embodied 
in seven resolutions, of which the two following are exact tran- 
scripts : 

““Resolved—That we hold ourselves bound to our God and to 
each other, in no less a penalty than our oaths, our lives, and 
properties, to assist his Majesty King George ITI., and his lawful 
successors, against his or her enemies, whilst we reside in his 
majesty’s dominions, and he and they support, uphold, and main- 
tain the true Protestant religion and ascendancy, as established 
and declared at the glorious revolution of 1688, to be the prin- 
ciples for the guide and government of all future monarchs of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

‘“* Resolved—That inasmuch as history and experience have 
truly informed us that the members of the Popish Church will 
keep no faith with us, whom they denominate ‘heretics ;’ and 
that they are also bound by the most sacred and religious tie to 
disclose and make known to their priests at confession all secrets, 
whether of the state or of ourselves; and also for the reason of 
their being almost universally disaffected to our good king—that 
we do therefore declare, that no member of the said Popish Church 
shall have any inheritance in our loyal brotherhood.”* 

After the resolutions we find the constitution of the Grand 
Loyal Orange Association set forth—and among the grand officers 
are the names of Captain William Blacker, Messrs. Thomas and 
Dayid Verner. 

It did not suit the purpose of the annalist to record and authen- 
ticate the previous original test of the Orangemen of Armagh, not 
indeed promulgated officially with all the forms of the later sanc- 


““ Annals and Defence of the Loyal Orange Institution,” by O. R. Gowan, late 
Acting Grand Secretary, p. 58. 
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tions of the astutely worked and cautiously regulated Grand Lodge: 
but of the existence of that murderous obligation no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained. Evidence of its use and results are to 
be found in the examination of Arthur O’Connor before the secret 
committee of the House of Lords in 1798, in Tone’s diaries, in 
the autobiography of Counsellor Sampson, and a copy of that obli- 
gation in Plowden’s ‘‘ Historical Disquisition on the Orange 
Societies in Ireland,’’ published in 1810, at p. 54: 

‘T, A.B., do swear that I will be true to king and govern- 
ment, and that I will exterminate the Catholics of Ireland as far 
as lies in my power.” 

Plowden observes on this test: ‘‘ The frequency and earnest- 
ness with which the latter part of the oath has been acted upon by 
Orangemen has made the charge of taking it too credible. It has, 
however, been denied and disclaimed by several individuals of the 
Orange party. Unless Lord Clare and the secret committee which 
acted under their direction had either distinctly known, or had good 
erounds for believing, that the oath of extermination had been 
usually taken by Orangemen, they would have hardly questioned 
Mr. O’Connor whether government had anything to do with their 
oath of extermination.” 

Plowden might have added, how was it possible that 7,000 
Roman Catholics should have been exterminated in Armagh, if 
their persecutors had not been bound by such an obligation ? 

‘The Rules and Regulations for the use of all Orange Societies, 
revised and corrected by a committee of the Grand Lodge of Ire- 
land, and adopted by the Grand Lodge, 10th January, 1800 ; 
Dublin: printed by an Orangeman, 1800,” contain, inter alis, 
“‘ Obligation of an Orangeman,” and the “‘ Secret Articles.” 

The first passage of the obligation is in the following terms : 
<‘T, A.B., do solemnly and sincerely swear, of my own free will 
and accord, that I will, to the utmost of my power, support and 
defend the present king, George III., his heirs and successors, so 
long as he or they defend and support the Protestant ascendancy, 
the constitution and laws of those kingdoms; and that I will ever 
hold sacred the name of our Protestant deliverer, William ITT., 
Prince of Orange; and I do further swear that I am not, and 
never have been, a Roman Catholic or Papist,” &c. 

Then follows the obligation of secrecy,’ never to reveal the 
secrets of the Orange institution, unless authorised to do so by 
the authorities of the institution. 

‘‘The Secret Articles,”’ authorised to be printed for the use of 
members, it is to be presumed, are next inserted, and the first of 
these is in the following terms: ‘‘ That we will bear true allegiance 
to his Majesty King George III., his heirs and his successors, so 
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long as he or they support the Protestant ascendancy; and that we 
will faithfully support and maintain the laws and constitution of 
these kingdoms.” 

In 1792, when the first intimation was made of the intention 
of the king to recommend the Ivish parliament to take into con- 
sideration the expediency of relaxing the rigour of the penal 
code, we find Protestant Ascendancy, the pious parent of Orange- 
ism, deeply alarmed for the interests of true religion, and its own 
vested interests in all governmental advantages and emoluments. 
There is hardly, however, any effort at concealment of the sordid 
instincts of their piety and loyalty. 

The ascendancy corporation of Dublin, at a post-assembly of 
the lord mayor, sheriffs, commons, &c., held at their house in 
William-street, Dublin, the 11th September, 1792, adopted an 
address to the Protestants of Ireland, and published the same in 
Mr. Giffard’s ascendancy paper, The Dublin Journal, which ad- 
dress will be found in Musegrave’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Different 
Rebellions,” 4to ed. 1801, Appendix, p. 10. 

In this very clear and explicit manifesto the ascendancy cham- 
pions declare, ‘‘ the Protestants of Ireland will not be compelled, 
by any authority whatever, to abandon that political situation 
which their forefathers won with their swords. . . . Every Irish 
Protestant has an interest in the government of the kingdom, and 
is endowed with a capacity of filling its offices. This capacity he 
derives from that constitution which his ancestors acquired when 
they overthrew the Popish tyrant. Itis guaranteed by that consti- 
tution ; it is secured by the law; and we know of no power under 
heaven authorized to alienate this our most valuable inheritance.” 
Roman Catholics are to be warned, ‘‘ by no means now or here- 
after to attempt to interfere in the government of the kingdom, 
as such interference would be incompatible with the Protestant 
ascendancy which we have resolved with our lives and fortunes to 
maintain.” 

“And that no doubt may remain of what we understand by 
the words ‘ Protestant ascendancy,’ we have further resolyved—That 
we consider the Protestant ascendancy to consist in 

“A Protestant king of Ireland, 

‘*A Protestant parliament, 

‘*A Protestant hierarchy, 

‘* Protestant electors and government, 

** The benches of justice, 

“* The army and revenue, 

“ Through all their branches and details Protestant : 

“And this system connected with the Protestant realm of 
Ireland. 
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** Resolved—That the foregoing letter be published in The 
Dublin Journal, and that copies thereof be sent to all the corpo- 
rations, magistrates, and members of both houses of parliament 


in this kingdom.” (Signed) ** ALLEN AND GREEN, 


*€ Town Clerks.”’ 


People of England, what think you now of these disinterested 
champions of religion, and modest claimants to all the offices of 
the state and the emoluments thereof, in virtue of their exclusive 
loyalty and piety, and on that condition only, of monopolizing the 
patronage and power of government, prepared to support it ? 

Perhaps their bold, daring acts, their combative qualities, their 
penchant for conflicts, may lead Englishmen to think favourably of 
the burly character of the members of the Orange lodges. It is 
generally supposed that the Orangemen of Ulster possess one qua- 
lity in an eminent degree—courage. They are generally spoken of 
as brave men, of high spirit, and remarkable for their intrepidity. 
This is a great mistake. Sanguinary men are seldom brave. They 
generally become cowardly, as well as cruel, from the fanaticism of 
fear. The Orangemen have committed diabolical atrocities on their 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen in past times, and every day 
manifest a desire to repeat the former outrages, and even to sur- 
pass them. They have a mortal dread that the Catholics, having 
got power into their hands, will make reprisals on them, and this 
opinion is sedulously inculcated in their literature, in their songs 
and ballads. They are taught to believe that Roman Catholics 
have banded together for the express purpose of cutting the throats 
of all the Orangemen of Ireland. Every man, woman, or«child of 
the Roman Catholic religion in Ulster that they hear of being shot 
down by their co-religionists, or forced to fly from the country, 
or prosecuted for resisting Orange outrages or avenging Orange 
insults, they consider a clear advantage and an additional security 
to the tenure of their power and privileges. When they determine 
on a raid or wrecking, or an onslaught on Catholics, it is always 
when they have a decided superiority over the Popish enemy in 
point of arms or of numbers, or can count on the aid of military or 
police in the event of having a formidable opposition to encounter. 
In the various massacres they have made in the course of the last 
half century, it is a circumstance well worthy of observation, that a 
considerable number of the killed and wounded will be found to 
consist of very young persons—in many instances of lads under 
sixteen and seventeen years of age—and of several persons far ad- 
vanced in years, as it would appear, indiscriminately shot down, 
among a mass of people assailed in a defenceless condition, and 
unprepared to offer any serious or effective resistance. 
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The essential character of Orange brutality and immanity, when 
closely looked into, will be found cowardice stimulating the fanati- 
cism of fear and hate, to sudden and unexpected acts of violence 
and aggression. 

So long as Orangeism is in existence, so long Ribbonism, or 
some other illegal society differently designated, bound by secret 
oaths and signs, of antagonistic elements to those of the Orange 
institution, will exist, and all efforts to establish government on a 
solid basis of impartiality, peace, and justice, will continue to be 
thwarted and defeated by the two contending factions. ‘‘ Whether 
the existence of Orange lodges has produced the Ribbon lodges, 
or the Ribbon lodges have produced the Orange, appears to be of 
little consequence.’”* In the words of stern truth of the parlia- 
mentary report on Orange lodges in 1835, failure must be inevi- 
tably the result of all efforts to benefit Ireland, ‘‘ unless measures 
are taken to put down the Orange lodges and Ribbonmen, and 
every other secret society.” 

To these emphatic words the experience of a quarter of a cen- 
tury of periodical breaches of the peace, murders, and wrecking 
of homesteads, may suggest a few others no less truthful—any 
measures adopted to effect the object above mentioned that are 
partial and merely palliatwe, will be only productwe of temporary 
results, to the extent of occasional repression of outbreaks of 
bigotry and disorders of frequent recurrence. 

In a recent periodical publication the Irish Orangeman is truly 
described, by a Protestant writer of moderate opinions, the same 
savage in the midst of civilization in 1860, that he was at the 
close ofthe last century. 

‘**The Orangeman is the same, unchanged, sanguinary crea- 
ture—a despiser of the laws—a lover of turbulence—hating his 
fellow-countrymen with the old traditional hate, and as ready as 
ever, on the slightest occasion, to seize his gun and shoot down 
unoffending men, women, and children. It is time to excise this 
loathsome ulcer in the social body. The Orange institution should 
be declared an enemy to public order. Its recognised existence in 
any shape is a disgrace to the government and the legislature. 
Why should such an excrescence be tolerated in this age of the 
world ? It serves only to keep up the worst passions and degrade 
man from the citizen to the beast. Orangeism is wholly incom- 
patible with the public peace; and if Ireland is to be ever an 

* The origin of the society of ‘“‘ Ribbonmen”’ dates from 1808. In a defence of 
the Orange institution, entitled ‘‘ Historical Notices of the several Rebellious and 
Tilegal Associations in Ireland,” published in 1822, we find the following statement : 
“ Origin of Ribbonism, 1808.—The ferocious wretches who have disgraced their 


country and humanity under the name of Ribdonmen, first associated in the counties 
of Down, Armagh, Antrim, Tyrone, Fermanagh, &c., against the Orangemen.” 
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homogeneous mass of men working together for the common good, 
it must be by the compulsory suppression of such bodies, whose 
sole aim and object is the maintenance of disorder and the com- 
memoration of civil war and discord.” 

The only bond fide governmental effort to inflict a heavy blow 
and a great discouragement on Orangeism, during the past quarter 
of a century, was made in 1857 by Chancellor Brady, with the con- 
currence of the Irish administration, when his determination was 
officially communicated to the lord lieutenant of the county Down 
to appoint no gentleman to the commission of the peace who would 
not make a declaration to the effect that he belonged to no Orange 
society, and would not become connected with any Orange lodge 
while he continued in the commission of the peace. The majesty 
of Orangedom was mightily offended by this declaration ; and if 
the British government only had the courage to adopt heartily the 
course taken by Chancellor Brady, all the cawing of the clamorous 
rooks of Orangedom, all the flapping of their wings, the whirring 
of them in the air, and other signs and tokens of their easily ex- 
cited wrath, would have subsided in a short time; and strange to 
say, but most certain is it, the most influential of the friends and 
champions of Orangeism would have rejoiced at the downfall of 
the institution. Early in November, 1857, it was announced in 
The Express newspaper, the then leading Tory and Protestant 
ascendancy journal of Dublin, that the Grand Orange Lodge was . 
about to address the Orangemen of Ireland on the deadly blow 
aimed at their institution by Chancellor Brady. 

A very remarkable leading article appeared in The Hapress of 
the 2nd November, 1857, on the subject of the position and results 
of Orangeism at that period, remarkable not only for its ability, but 
on account of the supposed connexion of the proprietory of that 
paper with the two most eminent men of the party whose politics 
were advocated in that paper—Messrs. Whiteside and Napier. 
In that article it was plainly, boldly, and truthfully stated, that 
the expediency of continuing the Orange institution in the present 
state of affairs in Ireland was very questionable ; that public pro- 
cessions, as well as secret signs and symbols, were already de- 
clared illegal—and therefore, in the rules of the institution, revised 
in 1845, they were disallowed ; that ‘‘ the existing Orange imstitu- 
tion, in essence and in form, is identical with that which was so 
emphatically condemned by a parliamentary committee of inquiry 
(of 1835) and by the crown. It is a secret political society, ex- 
cluding persons of a different faith, and acting by associated 
branches.” On these grounds, and in consideration of the cireum- 
stances of the times, the bearing on them of public opinion, and 
the state of parties and of politics, the Grand Lodge was recom- 
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mended, in its wisdom, to come to the resolution of advising that 
the Orange institution should cease to exist. 

This admirable article gained for The Express the well-de- 
served honor and respect of intelligent people of all parties, but it 
lost the paper several hundred subscribers who were Orangemen, 
and who now find a more pliable and manageable organ for their 
principles in a newly-established rival morning journal. 

The advocates of Orangeism, on the 18th of February, 1858, 
waited on Lord Palmerston for the purpose of presenting a memo- 
rial, protesting against the recent letter of Lord Chancellor Brady. 

A report of ‘‘ The deputation of Conservative members of par- 
liament and gentlemen representing the Orange associations of the 
north of Ireland,” consisting of the Earl of Enniskillen, the Earl 
of Belmore, Lord Claude Hamilton, M.P., Mr. Vance, M.P., the 
Hon. H. Corry, M.P., Mr. G. A. Hamilton, M.P., Mr. Richard- 
son, M.P., Mr. Miller, M.P.; Mr. Davison, M.P., Mr. Archdall, 
M.P., Mr. Cairns, M.P., Mr. Whiteside, M.P., &c., appeared in 
the London morning papers of the 19th of February. 

Mr. Cairns introduced the deputation to the premier, and ex- 
plained to him the purport of the memorial, signed by 2,700 per- 
sons, including 32 peers, 88 members of parliament, 17 baronets, 
641 JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 162 deputy lieutenants, 377 cLERGY- 
MEN, 40 barristers, 100 members of the medical profession. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr. Cairns’ lengthy address in 
reprobation of Chancellor Brady, for the insult offered to the 
Orange institution, said: 

“Tam clearly of opinion, that it would be far better for us to 
look to the future than to the past; and what, let me ask, is the 
object, and what are the prospective advantages of this Orange 
association ? Is it an organisation which belongs to the age in 
which we live? Is it not rather one that is suited to the middle 
ages (a laugh)—those periods of society when anarchy prevailed, 
and when one body of people were in the habit of arming them- 
selves to resist some outrage or violence committed by another— 
and this because they felt that they could not depend upon the’ 
government of the country for adequate protection or security. 
But this state of things no longer exists; and, not being an 
Orangeman myself, I confess I am at a loss to understand the use 
of the association in the present age’’ (a laugh). 

The Karl of Enniskillen—‘ Self-defence, my lord.” 

Lord Palmerston—“ Self-defence against what (a laugh)? I 
must really say that I think it is offensive as regards the govern- 
ment and institutions of the country, to say that the general 
government of the nation is not adequate to protect individuals 
from violence.” 
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The Earl of Enniskillen—“ It is too true, my lord.” 

Lord Palmerston—‘‘ Well, I have no intention to say any- 
thing offensive to the Orange association ; but I must be allowed to 
say, that the very foundation on which it rests casts a reflection 
on the institutions of the empire; and coupled. as it is with old 
recollections of periods when the action of the government and the 
authority of the state were less efficient than they are now to pro- 
tect life and property, I really do submit to the impartial conside- 
ration of gentlemen belonging to that association, whether it would 
not be more in accordance with that spirit of conciliation which I 
am sure animates every gentleman connected with Ireland (a 
laugh), to dissolve the association, and to put an end to an organi- 
sation which cannot answer any practical purpose; to rely for de- 
fence upon the action of the executive government, administered 
by persons responsible to parliament. Should the laws prove de- 
fective or inadequate, it were easy to appeal to the legislature for 
their emendation. I do think that the protection of individuals 
should be left to the law of the land, and that the formation of 
private associations for the purpose of supplying defects in the law 
is not a system suitable to the spirit of the times in which we live. 
If those who now belong to the Orange association would, upon 
full consideration, and as a gracious act of national conciliation, 
resolve that this bond of union is no longer necessary, I am sure 
that there is nothing that they could do which would more materi- 
ally contribute to the peace of Ireland and to the obliteration of 
ancient prejudices. The dissolution of the association would not, 
I am persuaded, be viewed as an admission of the illegality of the 
association, but it would be taken as a gracious tender on the part 
of its members towards effacing former animosities; and I do be- 
lieve that it would be an important step in the direction of a gene- 
ral union of feeling among both parties, and that by this means it 
would be of essential advantage to the country at large. In stating 
thus much, I am only submitting my own private views, and as far 
as my sentiments go, I can but repeat, that nothing could be more 
desirable for the real interests of Ireland than the complete aban- 
donment of the association.” 

“‘ Mr. Whiteside said he was not an Orangeman, but that he 
would cut off his right hand before he would subscribe to the 
Brady declaration. He begged the noble lord to reconsider the 
subject, and withdraw the objectionable letter. * . 

‘Lord Palmerston said that the memorial should have the con- 
sideration of the government, but that the deputation could not 
expect him to make any further promise.” 

The condemnation of the Orange institution is sufficiently 
explicit in the preceding observations of the Whig premier. And 
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a little later the condemnation of it is no less express in certain 
observations made by the Tory premier in a debate in the House 
of Lords, 15th March, 1858, on the Orange society and the magis- 
tracy of Ireland, with respect to the letter of the late Chancellor 
Brady, when the Earl of Derby said : 

‘“* This was one of the subjects which had engaged the atten- 
tion of his noble friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland a short 
time before he left this country, than whom there was no man who 
would wish to hold the balance more evenly between parties in 
Ireland. The Earl of Eglinton was no more connected with the 
Orange society than he was himself; and looking at the entire 
subject he was of opinion that no matter what may have been the 
advantages of that society formerly, upon the whole the organiza- 
tion of the Orange association was rather a misery than a benefit 
to Ireland. They were, however, of opinion that the letter of the 
late lord chancellor, which laid down an absolute disqualification, 
was a step beyond what the law required, and although the society 
was one whose existence they regretted, he thought that the mem- 
bers of it should not be subject to any disqualification.” 

Three months later we find Earl Derby, in a discussion on the 
Belfast riots and the Orange lodges, in the House of Lords, 7th 
of June, 1858, deploring the disgrace of the minor civil war which 
had been lately carried on in Belfast, ‘‘to the discredit of the inha- 
bitants and the local authorities of one of the largest, the wealthiest, 
and most commercial towns in Ireland.” 

Lord Derby, in referring to the local authorities, evidently 
alluded to the magistrates in the first place ; and of these magis- 
trates of Belfast, Lord Derby must have known there was only one 
Roman Catholic amongst them ; and he must also have known a 
considerable number of them were Orangemen, and yet his lord- 
ship would not disqualify one of that body for the office of magis- 
trate on that account. How is this inconsistency to be explained ? 
Lord Derby repudiates the Orangemen as much as Lord Palmer- 
ston, but the interests of party are more potent than the interests 
of peace and the interests of the empire, and Lord Derby’s party 
think they cannot dispense with the electioneering services of 
Orangemen, nor could Lord Derby’s admtinistration afford to loge 
the votes of the Orangemen in parliament. This is a very lament- 
able and a pitiable fact—it is what the French call a misére. 

The Belfast riots commenced on the 12th of July, 1857, and 
in the month of September following, a commission of inquiry was 
appointed to investigate the causes of them. The commissioners 
made a report to the lord lieutenant the 28th of November, 1857, 
in which they declare that these riots owed their origin to the 
insulting manifestations and outrages of the Orangemen on their 
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principal anniversary, on the one part; and to the resistance to 
them, on the other, of those whom they insulted and assailed, and 
to the formation of gun-clubs by the Catholics in their defence. 
The commissioners recommend that the magistrates and consta- 
bulary should be remodelled and rendered independent of Orange 
influence and politics. We may now judge how that recommenda- 
tion was acted on by Lord Derby’s Irish administration. In the 
House of Commons on the 29th of June, 1858, a motion was 
brought forward by Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald (late attorney-general for 
Treland), condemnatory of the recent appointment of Mr. Cecil 
Moore, Deputy Grand Secretary of the Tyrone Orange Lodge, to 
the office of crown prosecutor for the county, the motion was de- 
feated mainly by an ingenious device of Mr. Whiteside, who had 
prevailed on Mr. Moore, on his acceptance of office, or more 
probably on the intimation of Mr. Fitzgerald’s motion, to resign 
his office in the Grand Lodge; but Mr. Fitzgerald’s motion was 
certainly not served by the part taken by Lord John Russell on 
that occasion in the debate. It would be impossible from his lord- 
ship’s speech to understand whether he would be an opponent or an 
advocate of any specific measure for the extinction of the Orange 
system. He terminated his speech with these words : 

“It was the interest of every government that such societies 
should not exist; though they might have been justified in the 
Jirst instance, though they might have been called into life by 
some emergency, in which, under the expectation of rebellion, loyal 
men united to defend the crown at a period of danger. When that 
necessity had passed over, it was most inadvisable that they should 
be any longer continued, in a state of activity. . . . The right 
hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald), as he under- 
stood, expressed his wish that such societies (those of Orangemen) 
should no longer exist, but he did not understand him to say that 
it would be the policy of the government of which he was a 
member to discourage them by all the means in their power.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald said after what had fallen from the noble lord 
it only remained for him to withdraw his motion. Orangeism was 
indebted to Mr. Whiteside for another triumph. 

Orangeism was either good or evil in its origin, its aim, and 
ends. It certainly has not changed its character and instincts at 
any period of its career. If these are in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and the interests of civilization, they ought 
to be sustained and encouraged. If they are bad, they ought to 
be repudiated. The temporary advantages derived from the use 
made of savages in North America, and of bloodhounds in the 
West Indies, in Christian warfare, will be of small avail at the 
tribunal of God’s justice for the souls of their employers and the 
apologists of those great outrages against humanity. 
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If any change has taken place in recent times in the Orange 
institution, it is for the worse. Nearly all the respectability that 
had any claim to high intelligence, education, status in society 
corresponding with these advantages, has either departed from 
Orangeism, or, from mistaken notions of consistency, abstains 
from any formal act of separation and secession, but in the confi- 
dential revelation of its inmost thoughts and ardent desires, mani- 
fests its convictions, that the time is come for the abolition of the 
Orange institution. The result of this vicissitude in its consti- 
tution is this, its character has become deteriorated, but its nume- 
rical force and ferocity have not declined to the extent that might 
be expected or at least desired. 

Rest assured, people of England, the spirit of the Orange in- 
stitution has undergone no change. Its power has been repressed, 
but its instincts and aspirations are the same now as they were at 
the close of the last century. The spirit of the governmental 
policy which gave vital energies to this modern Frankenstein of. 
faction has indeed changed, but the monster—not ‘‘the child of 
love, but born in bitterness and nurtured in convulsion,’ for ‘of 
its sire these were the elements’—TIrish Orangeism, still defies 
all the efforts of its contrivers to put an end to its existence. Ever 
and anon new pleas and pretexts are set up in behalf of its brute 
force, and specious and plausible arguments are put forward in 
favour of a renewed alliance with a power, of savagery not far short 
of that of the Cherokees. 

There are wily, active, influential, smooth-visaged, soft-toned 
partisans of this power in Ireland, but not publicly gr professedly so, 
whose great desire and grand scheme of policy is to cajole or coerce 
the government into the adoption of a favourite measure—to put 
arms into the hands of the Orangemen of Iveland—not because they 
are unarmed already, and to an extent that is hardly credible out- 
side the pale of the institution, but with the view of obtaining a 
recognition of the Orange institution from government. Thirty 
thousand fire-arms, there is good reason to believe, are secretly 
possessed by them in Ulster. What is wanted is the sanction of 
the state for the public possession of them, and what is contem- 
plated (if their own productions can be relied on) is the use of 
them against the Roman Catholics. 

__ Good people of England! if, unfortunately, you allowed your- 
selves to be persuaded that Irish Orangeism might be so regulated 
and reduced to order as to be armed once more by the state, and 
invested with power and authority, most assuredly it is not huma- 
nity nor Ireland alone that would have to deplore the blunder 
and the crime you had fallen into. . 

R. R. Mappen. 


«s~ At p. ix. of this Address, 20th line from bottom, for 4th July read 1st July; and at p. x, 
15th line from top, for Boyne read Aughrim, 
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CASE AND OPINION JN RE ORANGE INSTITUTION IN 1845, 


REFERRED TO IN PRECEDING ADDRESS. 


The following is the case submitted to Joseph Napier, Esq., with his 
opinion thereon : 

‘‘ Counsel is herewith sent the rules and ordinances of the Orange Institu- 
tion, and will please to peruse the same, and advise— 

“1. Whether the Orange Society, retaining its former name, and acting by 
affiliated branches, can be reorganized consistently with the law as it exists 
at present ? 

“2. In what manner, if at all, this reorganization can be effected? And 
he will please peruse and remodel the rules, so as to render them conformable 
to law. 

“3. Is it lawful for a magistrate, holding the commission of the peace, to 
advise or encourage such reorganization ?” 

OPINION OF COUNSEL. 

“‘T have given this case an attentive consideration. At common law, the 
association of numbers is unlawful, whenever the end proposed to be attained 
is criminal; or (though it may not be criminal) where it is intended to be 
accomplished by means which are criminal. There is a common test. appli- 
cable to both cases—namely, the intention of the parties who combine ; for, 
whether the end or the means be criminal, the intention to achieve the one or 
use the other is alike unlawful, and the combination, therefore, criminal. 
Whenever, then, numbers combine for the purpose of inducing an apprehen- 
sion of an ultimate appeal to force to attain their common object, they are at 
once guilty of unlawful confederacy, and indictable as conspirators. But 
where they unite in order to exhibit the power and prevalence of their com- 
mon opinion, the association is, so far, lawful and constitutional. 

‘Certain legislative provisions, however, exist in Ireland, which restrict 
the privilege allowed at common law of forming associations. It was found 
that persons confederated for purposes really, though not ostensibly unlawful ; 
and that it would be politic, perhaps necessary, to prohibit generally the em- 
ployment of the instrumentality, which might be used indiscriminately by 
lawful and unlawful societies. Accordingly, the statute 4 Geo. IV., c. 87, 
prohibits the taking of any oath not required or authorized by law, by the 
members of any society; and coupling this with the 5 and 6 Wm. IV., ec. 
62, s. 18, the employment of any form of oath, under any circumstances, in 
an association, is, I think, forbidden and illegal. The same statute (4 Geo. 
IV., c. 87, ss. 1 and 2) only permits the use of a ¢est which is approved by 
two justices of the county, &c., where the society usually assembles; and 
which, in order to continue valid, must be confirmed by the majority of the 
justices at the next general sessions. The 2 and 3 Vict., c. 74 (now continued 
by the 8 and 9 Vict., c. 55), extends the provisions of the 4 Geo. IV., ec. 
87, and prohibits the use of all secret modes of communication by signs and 
passwords amongst the members of any society. ‘The generality of this prohi- 
bition is strongly proved by the express exemption of the Society of Free- 
masons and of the Friendly Brothers, in the 2nd section; and as all these 
statutes are to be read together, in pari materia, it seems to follow that 
they are general in their application to all societies which come within the 
letter of the enactments. Hence it will be manifest, 

“ First—That no form of oath can in any manner, or under any pretence, 
lawfully be used or administered in the proposed association. 

‘« Second—That secret signs and passwords, or other secret modes of com- 
munication, cannot be employed or sanctioned. 

“ Third—That no test or declaration can be used that has not been ap- 
proved and subscribed by two justices of the peace in the county, registered 
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with the clerk of the peace, and sanctioned by the majority of the justices at 
the next general sessions after it is approved in the first instance. I may add 
that the test, when approved and subscribed by two magistrates, and lodged 
with the clerk of the peace, may at once be acted upon, until the next 
general sessions ; and if there confirmed, it may afterwards be retained; but 
if rejected, the previous use of it is not thereby affected. 

“Tt is important to observe, that the legislature has confided to the discretion 
of the magistracy the duty of deciding on the propriety of the test proposed to 
be used. This shows that it is perfectly Jawful for a justice of the peace 
to advise or encourage the reorganization of the Orange Society ; because 
that society being lawful at common law, and the only part of its constitution 
which has been interfered with by the legislature, and which might be con- 
sidered material to retain, is the very part which, by the statute law, merely 
required the sanction of the magistracy, in the exercise of an independent 
judgment; and their opinion, not being subjected to revision or appeal, could 
not be open to previous interference or control. A magistrate, therefore, who 
approves of the principles of the Orange Society, may assist in reorganiz- 
ing it in conformity with existing law. The propriety of such a course, 
like the exercise of any privilege, must be decided by himself for his own 
guidance ; but that it is his lawful and constitutional right, I have no doubt. 

*‘ There are two modes by which the society may be lawfully reconstructed. 
If it be thought important or desirable to have a test, a form should be pre- 
pared, approved and subscribed by two justices, in each county in which each 
separate section of the society may usually assemble. It must then be regis- 
tered with the clerk of the peace, and at the next general sessions an applica- 
tion made to have it confirmed by the justices, and the sanction of the majority 
obtained. The name of the society cannot in any manner affect its legality, 
and is, therefore, quite within the free choice of the members. The organiza- 
tion by affiliated branches cannot be objectionable, if those branches are 
similarly constituted (as I have suggested) in their respective counties. 

““T have remodelled the rules and ordinances, so as to render them con- 
sistent with law, and so as to be capable of adoption either with or without a 
test or declaration. 

“‘T would suggest the importance of cautioning the branch associations of 
the old society against any premature or partial revival of combinations, which 
might violate the spirit in attempting to evade the letter of the law. What- 
ever is done should be on mature deliberation, and obtain a general assent to 
its lawfulness. 

“The second mode (and this seems to me free from all difficulty) is to 
reconstruct the society without any test or declaration. For this purpose 
there may be a voluntary and unanimous agreement of any number, who may 
then adopt the code of rules which I have settled. The means of knowledge 
of the character of any who may seek admission, and the power of expulsion 
provided by the rules, supply every real advantage which a test could afford. 
This will not involve the use of any prohibited instrumentality ; it will ensure 
for every county, in which an affiliated branch may be desirable, the same 
opportunity of association, and it will not expose the society to further legis- 
lative interference, unless it be determined to deprive both magistrates and 
people of their most elementary privileges. 

“T wish it should be understood that I do not mean to express or insinuate 
any opinion as to the propriety or imprudence of the course, upon the legality 
of which I am requested to advise. Popular confederacies are perilous, because 
they generally become unmanageable; but the allowance of them under a 
free constitution, shows that circumstances may exist which may require such 
united vigour as they call into activity. 

“ JoserH Napier.” 
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UNITED IRISHMEN. 


THEIR LIVES AND TIMES. 





| MEMOIR OF 
SAMUEL NHEILSON. 


CHAPTER I, 
ORIGIN OF THE FIRST SOCIETY OF UNITED IRISHMEN IN BELFAST, AND 
ITS CONNEXION WITH THE QUESTION OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION— 
EARLY CAREER OF SAMUEL NEILSON. 


THE character of Samuel Neilson has met with more than the 
ordinary share of injustice which has befallen the memories of 
the United Irishmen. Two brief sketches of his life have ap- 
peared ; one was published by Bernard Dornin in New York, in 
1804, bearing the signature of ‘‘ Hibernicus,” and it is evidently 
‘written by one who had been intimately acquainted with him.* 
The other sketch appeared in The Dublin Morning Register, 
29th November, 1831—the writer of which is styled the friend of 
Neilson by the editor; and many of the accurate details in that 
paper, I believe, could only have been furnished by the early friend 
of Neilson, My. Charles Teeling. Iam indebted to the family of 
Samuel Neilson for the materials which have enabled me to lay this 
memoir before the public ; and I gladly ayail myself of this oportu- 
nity to pay the humble tribute of my respect to the filial affection, 
and tender regard for the memory of a beloved father, on the part 
of those by whom I have been entrusted with these documents. 

In the course of my inquiries in the prosecution of this work, 
I have often had occasion to notice the solicitude of the surviving 
relatives of the unfortunate actors in the struggle of 1798, for the 
memories of the men who sunk or suffered in it, and the value 
they set on any existing records of the actors in it, which served 
to recall the qualities for which they were remarkable, or the scenes 


* The above-named sketch of the life of Samuel Neilson appeared in “ The Irish 
Magazine” for September, 1811, as an original article, and it has been cited in other 
publications as haying been written by Walter Cox, the editor of that magazine. 
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in which they took a prominent part; but in no instance have I 
observed that feeling more strongly marked, than in the deep and 
anxious interest evinced by the daughters of Samuel Neilson in 
everything that regarded the memory of their father. 

Samuel Neilson was born in September, 1761, at Ballyroney, 
in the county of Down, of which place, his father, Alexander 
Neilson, was a dissenting minister. He was partly educated by 
his father, and partly at a school in the neighbouring town. He 
received a liberal education, made some proficiency in mathema- 
tical attainments, and displayed in his early years an eager desire 
for knowledge. His natural disposition and character, even in 
boyhood, were calculated to give him a superiority among his 
companions ; he was bold, manly, and generous. In determining 
his future pursuits in life, the selection was made less with regard 
to the bent of his inclinations than to the views of family conve- 
nience. He was put to business about sixteen, and served his 
apprenticeship to his elder brother, John Neilson, a woollen-draper 
in Belfast. In September, 1785, he married a daughter of William 
Bryson, a highly respectable and wealthy merchant of that town. 
Shortly after his marriage he commenced business, and his estab- 
lishment, the ‘‘ Irish Woollen Warehouse,’* by his assiduity and 
mercantile ability, became the most extensive and respectable 
house in that line in Belfast. Up.to the year 1792, his affairs 
continued to increase in prosperity, and at that period he was 
possessed of a good deal of property, estimated by his family 
at about £8,000. Like most of the other leaders of the United 
Irishmen, he commenced his political career in the ranks of the 
Volunteers. At the altar of national independence the first glow 
of liberty was kindled in his breast; and long after the shrine 
itself was laid in the dust the flame of patriotism continued to 
animate his being, and neither sickness nor suffering, in impri- 
sonment or in exile, extinguished it in the breast of Neilson. 

The precursor of the Society of the United Irishmen was one 
ealled the Northern Whig Club, the establishment of which was 
suggested by Lord Charlemont, in a letter addressed to Dr. Hali- 
day, dated 20th of February, 1790, in which he states, ‘‘ that an 
institution of this kind, by holding out a congregation to the true 
believers of Belfast, would be a means of fixing, and even recalling 
many who might otherwise wander from the faith.” 

The first meeting was held on the 16th of March, and a decla- 
ration was drawn up and signed by all its members, in which 
reform and parliamentary independence were. put forth as the two 
grand objects of the club—but not one word was said on the sub- 
ject of Catholic Emancipation; on the contrary a paragraph was 

* Situated on part of the ground now occupied by the Commercial Buildings. 
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introduced meant to be hostile to that measure, in which the 
sneaking spirit of bigotry, fearful of betraying its own views, is to 
be discovered under such cautious phraseology as the following : 
‘That no person ought to suffer civil hardships for his religious 
persuasion, wnless the tenets of his religion lead him to endeavour 
at the subversion of the state.’ 

It is to be borne in mind that both Lord Charlemont and Dr. 
Haliday were then inimical to Catholic Emancipation, on the 
grounds set forth in the preceding paragraph. 

The first general meeting of the Northern Whig Club terminated 
in a banquet, at which—if the toasts drunk with rapturous applause 
afford any test by which we can: judge of the political sentiments 
of the loyal Whig club—it would seem that not a few of the 
honourable members were destined to accomplish the rhetorical 
feat, on another occasion, which was so early performed by one of 
them—namely, of turning their backs on their own opinions. 
Amongst the toasts we find the following : ‘‘ The Prince of Wales,” 
followed by ‘‘ The glorious and immortal memory ;” ‘‘ The rights 
of the people;” ‘‘ The cause for which Hampden died in the 
field, and Sydney on the scaffold ;” ‘‘ May the example of one re- 
volution prevent the necessity of another ;” ‘‘ A speedy and happy 
establishment of Gallic liberty.’’* 

On the 16th of April, at another meeting of the Northern Whig 
Club, Gawin Hamilton, Esq., in the chair ; Dr. Haliday secretary, 
an address to the electors of Ireland was put forth, beginning with 
the following words, ‘‘ The third estate of parliament no longer 
exists—the power of regenerating it rests with you,” and calling 
on the electors to demand a solemn pledge from every candidate, 
both in and out of parliament, to promote the success of a measure 
for reform, and to prevent in detail the evils arising from parlia- 
mentary corruption and the exercise of the prerogative in an arbi- 
trary manner, and with danger to the person of the subject. This 
pledge was unanimously adopted, as well as the other measures 
recommended, and signed by order of the meeting—Gawin Hamil- 
ton, President; Dr. Haliday, Secretary. Then follows a list of 
the original subscribers, members of the Northern Whig Club, 
sixty in number, amongst which are found the following : 


EARL OF CHARLEMONT, Hon. H. Rowrzy (Lorp 

LorpD DE CLIFFORD, LONGFORD), 

Far or Mora, Ricut Hon. J. O’NEm 

Hon. Rosert STEWART (Lorp O’NEtz), 
(Lorp CASTLEREAGH), RicHARD GRIFFITH, 

Ricut Hon. H. L. Row ey, * Savace Hatt, 


* « The History of Belfast,” Berwick, p. 337. 
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E. Jones AGNEW, Hamitton Rowan, 
Witt1am Browntow, Francis Dosss, 
JAMES STUART, _ Wiri1am Topp JonEs, 
Henry Joy, WILLIAM SINCLAIRE, 
Francis Dopss, JAMES WHITE, 
WILLIAM SHARMAN, S. M. Tire, 
Dr. Haripay, Rosert THOMPSON, 
Gawin Hamitron, ELFRED POTTINGER, 
ETC., ETC. 


The proceedings of this day’s meetinig terminated, as the for- 
mer, with an entertainment, when ‘‘ The glorious and immortal 
memory’ was followed by ‘‘ Our sovereign lord—the people.’’* 

This was the perfection of effrontery. Their sovereign lord, 
the people, was, in fact, the Protestant and Presbyterian element 
in it, which formed a sixth part of the population ; but the Roman 
Catholic proportion of it they were not only content to deprive of 
their civil rights, but willing to gall their spirit by recalling names 
associated with events, the recollection of which could not be other- 
wise than painful to them. 

At another meeting of the Northern Whig Club, the 14th of 
July, 1791, T. M. Jones in the chair, for the purpose of cele- 
brating the anniversary of the French revolution, they passed re- 
solutions expressive of “‘ their sincere desire for the speedy and 
happy completion of that stupendous work.” It would appear there 
was some justice in Lord Clare’s designation of this society, when 
he termed it ‘‘ an eating and drinking club.” The toasts on this 
oceasion were, ‘‘ The 14th of July, 1789 ;” ‘‘ The gallant storm- 
ing of the Bastile ;” ‘‘ Thomas Paine, and ‘The Rights of Man ;’”’ 
‘“‘ James Macintosh, and the Vindicie Gallice” (poor Sir James !) ; 
‘“‘ The glorious memory ;” and ‘‘ The majesty of the people.” 

The Whig club, it is hardly necessary to say, died of inani- 
tion; and, as its principles had nothing in common with the 
people, and its members had no public sympathies except for per- 
sons who were of their own religion, their club deserved no popu- 
lar support, and it sunk into insignificance a few years after its 

_ formation. 

The political pursuits on which Neilson entered in 1791 caused 
his affairs to be neglected, and his business to be eventually aban- 
doned. From the period of his connexion with The Northern 
Star, all his energies appear to have been devoted to the interests 
of the society of which that paper was the organ. In the summer 
of 1791, the idea of forming a society similar to that subsequently 
established under the name,of the Club of the United Irishmen 
was suggested by Samuel Neilson to Henry Joy M‘Cracken and 

*« The History of Belfast.” 
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Thomas Russell. The Volunteer Association was then fast sinking 
into insignificance ; its leading members seemed only anxious to 
obtain for it from government the privilege of a decent burial of its 
glories. The causes which had led to its decline were sufficiently 
obvious to Neilson and his associates ; it was evident to them that 
there could be no hope for the successful maintenance of the prin- 
ciples of the Volunteers but in the cordial union of the people of 
Treland of all religious persuasions. Neilson formed the idea of 
establishing a political club that would revive the great principles 
of the expiring association—namely, of reform and parliamentary 
independence. The matter was talked over with Henry Joy 
M‘Cracken, Russell, and one or two other persons, at a tavern. 
Neilson, on this occasion, said, ‘‘ Our efforts for reform hitherto 
have been ineffectual, and they deserved to be so, for they have 
been selfish and unjust, as not including the rights of the Catholics 
in the claims we put forward for ourselves.” The evening of that 
day, when the subject was first mooted, M‘Cracken, on his return 
home, mentioned the circumstance to a member of his family, who, 
in reference to the proposed club, expressed some doubts of Roman 
Catholics being sufficiently enlightened to co-operate with them, or 
to be trusted by their party. M‘Cracken, with great earnestness, 
endeavoured to show the groundlessness of the prejudices that 
were entertained against the Catholics. His opinions were shared 
by one of his sisters (to whom I am indebted for these particulars), 
a person even then in advance of public opinion on the subject in 
question, and whose noble sentiments on most matters were above 
the level of those of ordinary minds. Her brother, she informs 
me, asked the person who had expressed apprehensions of Roman 
Catholics being admitted into their club, if there was not a poor, 
old, blind woman. under their roof, who had spent the best part of 
her life in their family, and, although she was a Roman Catholic, 
was there anything in this world they would not trust to her 
fidelity ? and if they put their whole confidence in her because 
they happened to be acquainted with her, why should they think 
so ill of those of the same creed whom they did not know? These 
details, trivial as they may seem, are calculated to throw some 
light on the original views and principles of those persons who 
were the founders of the Northern Society of United Irishmen. 

Tt ought not to be forgotten that the recognition of the great 
principle of religious liberty was the prominent feature of the plan 
of the proposed society. That principle had indeed been advocated 
by Neilson from the beginning of his political career, and to the 
close of it he was a consistent advocate of immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation. Neither, in justice to the memory of the 
founders of this society, ought it to be forgotten that to them-we 
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owe the extraordinary revolution in public opinion with respect to 
the Catholic claims which took place in 1792, and the concessions 
granted the year following in consequence of the impulse given to 
that question, the awakening of the dormant energies of the Roman 
Catholic leaders, and the rescuing of their cause from “ the cold, 
dull shade”’ of the Catholic aristocracy. 

The Dungannon convention of 1793, which was said to repre- 
sent 1,250,000 men, emanated from a public meeting held in 
Belfast, on the 26th of December, 1792, convened by the popular 
party and the principal leaders of the United Irishmen, at which 
meeting Neilson acted as secretary, Mr. Charles Ranken presided 
as chairman, and the business was opened by Mr. Robert Thomp- 
son. He said ‘‘he preferred our government to every other with 
an improved representation—but without it any other was as good.” 

Mr. Robert Getty said that ‘‘a reform in parliament was the 
utmost bound of his wishes,” and urged with ability ‘‘ the wisdom 
of rallying round one point—the constitution.” 

A Mr. Munford recommended ‘‘ the strong and able men of the 
community to come forward and enrol themselves among their 
armed brethren, and those who were in an advanced state of life to 
contribute to the cause in a pecuniary way, for the purpose of 
purchasing arms, ammunition, and accoutrements, as the cause 
required the union and force of the whole people.” 

The Rey. Mr. Kelburne, a Presbyterian clergyman, said ‘‘ he 
did not prefer our much boasted constitution. He did not really 
know whether there was any such thing. He could not approve 
of hereditary legislature (in the House of Lords), because wisdom 
was not hereditary; yet he concurred in the present declaration, 
and preferred a reformed parliament, though he might esteem 
another government more perfect.’’* 

A declaration of the political sentiments of the Society of 
United Irishmen was put forth at this meeting, wherein they de- 
clare that ‘‘a radical reform in the representation of the people 
has long been, and still is, the great object to which all our 
wishes, all our endeavours tend—the object which we have pur- 
sued, and which we shall never cease to pursue until it is attained; 
and to attain it we shall think no sacrifice too much—no risk too 
great ; and no reform can ever be adequate or useful, satisfactory 
or just, unless all Irishmen, of every description, shall be equally 
and fairly represented.” 

The appointment of a committee of twenty-one was then de- 
termined on to carry into effect the preparatory arrangements for 
a committee, for the purpose of naming delegates, and taking mea- 


* The Rey. Sinclair Kelburne died in Belfast on the 31st of March, 1802. He 


had made an unhappy marriage, and was said to have become intemperate in his 
atter years. 
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sures for calling together a convention, and for ‘‘ corresponding 
with their fellow-citizens in all parts of the country.” 
The committee appointed consisted of the following gentlemen: 


C. RANnKEN, 
Rozsert THOMPSON, 
JoHn Homes, 
James Homes, 

Dr. WHITE, 

JAMES FERGUSON, 


WILLIAM SINCLAIRE, 


SamurEL NEILson, 
Rev. P. Vance, 
Rey. S. KeELBURNE, 
H. Montcomery, 





H. Hastrrt, 

R. Gerry, 

S. M‘Trer, 
Witi1aM TENNENT, 
Rospert Sims, 

Dr. M‘DonnE Lt, 
G. Joy, 

H. CRaAwForp, 

T. Brown, 

JOHN Boy Le. 


On the 15th of February, 1798, the delegates from the several 
northern counties assembled at Dungannon (William Sharman in 
the chair; Henry Joy and William Armstrong, secretaries), being 
fully acquainted with the sentiments of their particular districts. 
They declared the sense of the people in a series of resolutions, 
expressive of ‘‘ their attachment to the form and original princi- 
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ples of the British constitution ; 


of their disapproval of repub- 


lican forms of government as applied to this kingdom, and of 
principles which have a tendency to dissolve all government and 
of the necessity of a complete 
parliamentary reform, as essential to the peace, liberty, and hap- 
piness of the people,” and ‘‘ of immediate and entire emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics, as a measure indispensably necessary to 


destroy distinctions in society ; 


the safety of the country.” 


Wd 


They finished their proceedings by appointing a committee for 
the purpose chiefly of concerting proper means for calling a na- 
tional convention at a future,day, should circumstances render it 
unavoidably necessary. The committee consisted of the following 


delegates : 
T. M. Jonzs, 
JAMES A. FARRELL, 
A. M‘Manwus, 
Wirtiam SINCLAIRE, 
Hueu Boyp, 
J. Wart, 
J. Batt, 
J. ALLEN, 
J. COCKRAN, 
S. Ross, 
Gawin Hamitron, 


ALEXANDER STEWART, 


JOSEPH POLLocK, 





Wituiam S. Dickson, 
J. CRAWFORD, 

J. CHURCH, 

H. Lye, 

D. Eectes, 

Dr. REYNOLDS, 
WitiiaM Ross, 
WiuiaM Stir, 
H. FaLkner, 
Wrtr1amM FIniay, 
J. THOMPSON, 

J. ATCHISON, 

J. Scorr.* 


“The History of Belfast,” p. 408. 
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At a public meeting held in Belfast on the 19th of January, 
1798, an address to his majesty was determined on, signed by 
order of the meeting, and in their name, by Charles Ranken, 
Chairman, and Samuel Neilson, Secretary, expressive of their gra- 
titude for his majesty’s ‘‘ recommendation of the situation of their 
Catholic brethren and fellow-subjects to the attention of the Ivish 
parliament ;” and conveying the warmest sentiments of loyalty 
and attachment to his majesty’s person.* 

At another meeting held in Belfast on the 28th of January, 
1792, Neilson took an active part. In reply to an opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Henry Joy, “that neither the Protestant mind was 
sufficiently prepared to grant, nor the Catholic one universally pre- 
pared to receive a plenary and immediate exercise of every right 
which members of a state can possibly possess,” Neilson expressed 
his “‘ astonishment at hearing that or any part of the address called 
a Catholic question!’ To his understanding, ‘‘it no more pre- 
sented a Roman Catholic question than a Church question, a Pres- 
byterian, a Quaker, an Anabaptist, or a mountain question. The 
true question was—whether Irishmen should be free.” 

The idea of the Dungannon Volunteers Convention of 1783 
was again thus acted on in 1792, when the convention of reformers 
assembled there the 15th of February in the latter year, in accord- 
ance with the views which the leading United Irishmen put forth 
at the Belfast meeting the 26th of December, 1792; and this con- 
vention identified the struggle for reform with that of Catholic 
emancipation, and gave a powerful impetus to the movement of the 
latter question. 

The first important movement of the Catholic leaders—the 
most important ever made by them—was the carrying into execu- 
tion the plan of taking the sense of all the Catholics of Ireland 
through the means of a convention. The project of appointing 
delegates for this purpose was adopted at a meeting of the general 
committee, the 17th of March, 1792. The plan was proposed by 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, and according to Mr. Wyse was in some 
respects analogous to one devised by his father in 1760.+ Here 
again we find the influence of the bold views of the United Ivrish- 
men. Wyse’s Catholic convention was to be a secret convocation 
of delegates ; they were to hold their hole-and-corner meetings 
wherever it was possible to escape detection. Tone’s Catholic 
convention was to hold its meetings in face of day, in the metro- 
polis, with all possible publicity ; and when the delegates were 
appointed to carry over the petition to the king, Tone’s influence 
and his sense of the important part he had played in bringing this 
project into execution, had the effect of parading the delegates 


* “The History of Belfast,” p. 407. 
+ Wyse’s History of the Catholic Association, p. 104. 
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through the north of Ireland, on their way to London from 
Dublin. At Belfast the five delegates, Messrs. Keogh, Byrne, 
Devereux, Bellew, and French, were received with public honours; 
the horses were taken from their carriage, and entertainments — 
given them by the leading members of the United Irish Society. 
The first meeting of the delegates was in Taylor’s Hall, Back- 
lane, Dublin, on the 2nd of December, 1792, on which occasion 
Dr. Macneven first distinguished himself as an advocate of the 
claims of the great majority of his countrymen. The Catholic 
Convention of 1793 was then the work of Samuel Neilson and 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. The power on which its leaders relied for 
resisting the opposition of the ascendancy party, and daring to 
take so formidable a step, was the spreading influence of the 
northern societies, based on the principle of uniting Irishmen of 
all religious persuasions. This convention was to Catholic claims 
in 1793 precisely what the Clare election was to them in 1829 ; 
and it is singular enough to find the same man, whose clear per- 
ception distinguished the portentous signs of the times at the 
latter period, and saw no alternative but Catholic emancipation or 
civil war so far back as sixty-seven years ago, coming forward in 
his place in the Irish parliament in favour of a similar measure, with 
the view of averting the evils with which the successful proceedings 
of the Catholic Convention of 1793 were evidently fraught. The 
Hon. Lieutenant Arthur Wellesley was returned for the borough 
of Trim in the latter part of 1790. During the two following 
years his name is not found in the reports of the debates as having 
taken any part in them on any question. : 

The first speech we find reported of his was on the 10th of 
January, 1793, at the opening of the session.* The address to 
the throne was moved by the Earl of Tyrone. The Hon. Mr. 
Wellesley seconded the motion. He said “ that at a time when 
opinions were spreading throughout Europe inimical to kingly 
government, it behoved us, in a particular manner, to lay before 
our gracious sovereign our determination to support and maintain 
the constitution. He took notice that under the present reign 
this country had risen to a state of unexampled prosperity.” 

He said that ‘‘ the augmentation of the forces, as mentioned 
in the speech, had, from the circumstances of the times, become 
necessary. He reprobated, in very severe terms, the conduct of 
the French towards their king, and their invasion of the territories 
of sovereign princes, and their irruption into the Austrian Nether- 
lands. He applauded the conduct of the administration of this 
country for issuing the proclamation of the 8th of November; and 
he condemned the attempt of a set of men styling themselves 

* Irish Parliamentary Debates, vol. xiii. p. 5. 
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national guards, and appearing in military array—a set of men 
unknown in the country, except by their attempts to overthrow the 
government; the conduct of the administration on that occasion, 
he said, entitled them to the confidence of the people. In regard 
to what had been recommended in the speech from the throne, 
respecting our Catholic fellow-subjects, he could not suppress 
expressing his approbation on that head. He had no doubt of 
the loyalty of the Catholics of this country; and he trusted that 
when the question would be brought forward respecting that de- 
scription of men, that we would lay aside all animosities, and act 
with moderation and dignity, and not with the fury and violence 
of partizans.”’ 

A bill for the relief of Roman Catholics was brought into the 
House in the following month. On the 25th of February a motion 
was made by a Mr. Graydon, with reference to that bill before it 
went into committee, ‘“‘to limit the number of freeholders capable 
of voting at elections to those possessing freeholds of £10 yearly 
value.” Mr. Wellesley said ‘‘ he had no objection to giving the 
Roman Catholics the benefits of the constitution, and in his opi- 
nion the bill conferred them in an ample degree; but the motion 
of the honourable gentleman seemed calculated to promote dis- 
union. With the bill, as it stands, the Protestants are satisfied, 
and the Roman Catholics contented; why, then, agitate a question 
which may disturb both? It has been said that admitting the 
forty-shilling freeholders of the Catholic persuasion to vote at 
elections will annihilate the Protestant Establishment in Ireland ; 
and the assertion has been founded upon a supposition that the 
Roman Catholics will, in voting, be directed by their priests. But 
have not Roman Catholics, like Protestants, various interests and 
various passions by which they are swayed—the influence of 
their landlords, their good or bad opinion of the candidates, their 
own interests, and a thousand other motives? It appeared to 
him that they would not vote in a body, or as had been sup- 
posed, if the bill should pass in the present form; but if the 
motion of the honourable gentleman should be adopted, then 
indeed, they would undoubtedly unite in support of Roman Catholic 
candidates.’’* 

In the preceding year, on the presentation of the petition of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland to the House, which was rejected 
by an overwhelming majority of 208 to 23, the solicitor-general, 
Mr. Toler, plainly expressed his opinion, that ‘‘the petition, 
though under a very modest guise, considering where it. came 
from, he was inclined to suspect as a piece of the same principles” 
as those, he went on to state, “‘which were taught by political 

* Parliamentary Debates, vol. xiii. p. 133. 
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quacks, who tell us that radical reformation was necessary in 
parliament. He had seen papers signed by Tobias M‘Kenna, 
with Simon Butler in the chair, and Napper Tandy lending his 
countenance.” 

‘“* Such fellows,” to use the language of Lord Headfort, ‘‘ were 
too despicable to notice, and therefore he should not drag them 
from their obscurity.” In a subsequent part of the debate, in 
disclaiming supposed personal allusions to an honourable member, 
he said ‘‘he did not allude to him, but to that blasted society 
called United Irishmen.’”* 

The influence attributed to the reviled society in the accom- 
plishment of the Catholic Relief Bill was pretty obvious in the 
language of the delegates of the Ivish parliament ; and the intro- 
duction of the Convention Bill in the month of July, 1798, was 
indicative enough of the vindictive feelings entertained with 
respect to the means by which that measure of relief was effected. 
When his majesty, in 1793, was pleased to recommend the case 
of his Roman Catholic subjects to the Irish parliament, Lord 
Chancellor Clare evinced his disposition towards “the swinish 
multitude,” as he termed the people on a previous occasion, in 
these words: ‘‘I did not expect,” said he, “‘ that any set of men 
would have dared to approach the throne with a gross and malig- 
nant deception upon the father of his people. I therefore seized 
this first opportunity to reprobate and detect it.” In the progress 
of the debate, Mr. Foster, in the Commons, attributed to the fact 
of rousing and supporting this claim all kinds of plots and con- 
Spiracies ; and in the Lords, the Archbishop of Cashel, who had 
previously declared in the House that ‘‘ the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was a religion of knaves and fools,” strenuously opposed the 
motion. 

The motion, however, was carried, and the Catholics were 
allowed to vote for members of parliament, and to exercise some 
of the minor privileges of citizens of a free state. 

Tone, at the time the establishment of the club was determined 
on, had never been in Belfast; he was only known there as a 
writer whose pen had been employed in the service of the Whig 
club and in behalf of the Catholics. In the spring of 1791, his 
friend Russell, recently returned from India, having been appointed 
to an ensigncy on full pay in the 64th regiment of foot, then 
quartered in Belfast, visited that town, and became acquainted 
with many of the popular members of the Volunteer Association. 
At their instance he wrote to Tone to draw up a declaration, in 
which the Catholic question was to be noticed in favourable terms. 
Tone complied with this request; but when the declaration came 

* Irish Parliamentary Debates, vol. xii. p. 202. 
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to be read by the Belfast Volunteers, the passage alluding to the 
settlement of the Catholic claims, ‘‘for the sake of unanimity, was 
withdrawn for the present.’”* 

This was the first connexion of Tone with the politics of Bel- 
fast, and it probably recommended him to Neilson, and those who 
thought with him on the subject of Catholic Emancipation. In 
the beginning of October, 1791, Tone states that ‘he was invited 
to spend a few days in Belfast, in order to assist in framing the 
first club of United Irishmen, and to cultivate a personal acquaint- 
ance with those men whom, though he highly esteemed, he knew 
as yet but by reputation.’’t 

In consequence of this invitation, he went down with his friend 
Russell (who at this time, having quitted the army, had returned 
to Dublin), and on arrival at Belfast, the persons whom he names 
as ‘‘ having some reason to esteem himself particularly fortunate 
in forming connexions with,’ were Samuel Neilson, Robert and 
William Simms, William Sinclaire, and Thomas M‘Cabe, ‘‘the men 
most distinguished for their virtue, talent, and patriotism.” He 
proceeds to say, ‘‘ We formed our club, of which I wrote the de- 
claration, and certainly the formation of that club commenced a 
new epoch in the politics of Ireland.’’} 

After remaining about three weeks in Belfast, Tone and Rus- 
sell returned with instructions to cultivate the leaders inthe po- 
pular interest, being Protestants, and if possible to form in the 
capital a club of United Irishmen. It is evident that the idea of 
forming the Society of United Irishmen originated with Samuel 
Neilson, met with the concurrence of Henry Joy M‘Cracken and 
Thomas Russell, was adopted by the Simmses, M‘Tier, M‘Cabe, 
Haslett, and Sinclaire; that Tone reduced that plan into form, 
and acted at the onset, in the organization of it, in accordance 
with the views previously taken up of those already named, and in 
connexion, a little later, with other members of the club, of consi- 
derable influence from their wealth and station in the town. 

In fact, strictly speaking, Samuel Neilson was the originator, 
and Tone the organizer of the society, the framer of its declaration, 
the pensman to whom the details of its formation were entrusted. 
The object of Tone in assisting in the formation of the Belfast and 
Dublin societies is not to be mistaken—he clearly announces it in 
his diary. In concluding the account of the part he took in the 
formation of the club, he plainly states, ‘To break the connexion 
with England, the never-failing source of all our political evils, 
and to assist the independence of my country—these are my ob- 


* See Tone’s Life, by his Son, American edition, vol. i. p. 51. 
+ Ibid., vol. i. p. 53. 
t Ibid., vol. i. p. 54, 
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jects.”* These were the objects, too, of Neilson, there is good 
reason to believe. 

That Russell was acquainted with Tone’s views, we have a 
proof in a letter addressed to him by Tone in the early part of 
1791, which fell into the hands of government. Whatever the 
republican tendencies of Neilson and some of his associates may 
have been, the probability is, that if they had the power of choosing 
a form of government, although they would have given the prefer- 
ence to a republic over any other, they had at the beginning no 
definitive object beyond parliamentary independence, reform, and 
emancipation. Tone’s influence in the Beliast societies suffered 
no diminution during his stay in Ireland; but in Dublin his re- 
publican opinions had a very different effect. With few exceptions 
the leaders of the society which Tone had subsequently formed 
were apprehensive of being committed by his opinions. He says, 
“The club was scarcely formed before I lost all pretensions to 
anything like influence in their measures.’’} 

We find by Tone’s account of his first visit to Belfast, in Octo- 
ber, 1791, that before the United Irish Society was yet organized, 
there was a secret committee of the leading political men of the 
popular party in the town. ‘‘ Their mode of doing business was 
by a secret committee, who are not known or suspected of co- 
operating, but who in fact direct the secret movements of Belfast.’’§ 
The members of this secret committee were William Sinclaire, 
Samuel M‘Tier, Samuel Neilson, William M‘Cleery, Thomas 
M‘Cabe, William Simms, Robert Simms, Henry Haslett, William 
Tennent, Campbell, Gilbert M‘Ilveen. 

On the 14th of October, 1791, Thomas Russell and T. W. - 
Tone were admitted members of it. It was at the meeting on 
that occasion the arrangements for the first public meeting of the 
Belfast Club of United Irishmen were entered into. M‘Tier to 
be in the chair, Sinclaire to move the resolutions, Simms to second 
them, Neilson to move the printing, and Tone and Russell to state 
the sentiments of the people of Dublin.|| 

On the 18th of October, 1791, the meeting took place, and 
Tone, having dined with Neilson, attended it. The club consisted 
of thirty-six original members, and six new ones were proposed 

- on this occasion. 

A committee of correspondence was formed, which consisted of 
Neilson, M‘Tier, Haslett, and Simms. The chief business done was 
entering into communication with the Catholic committee, and 





* See Tone’s Life, vol. i. p. 51. 

+ Commons’ Report from Secret Committee, Appendix, p. 11. 
{ Tone’s Life, vol. i. p. 55. 

§ Ibid., vol. i. p. 143. 

|| Ibid., Washington edition. 
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soliciting the co-operation of the Dublin popular leaders. This 
committee assumed the form of a directory so early as 1798. An 
erroneous impression generally prevails with respect to the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the United Irish Societies throughout the 
country. The directory of the Leinster societies, the principal 
members of which, subsequently to 1796, were O’Connor, Mac- 
neven, Emmet, Bond, and others of the Dublin leaders at different 
periods, it is commonly supposed was the only one in existence ; 
such, however, is not the fact. Ultimately there were four direc- 
tories, one for each of the provinces. The Ulster directory was 
the first established. The principal members of it were Samuel 
Neilson ; two merchants of Belfast, named Sims—one recently 
living in that town; and Dr. White, lately residing in America. 
The Munster directory was only in existence a short time before 
the suppression of the rebellion. The Connaught directory was 
likewise of short duration, and its action was more limited than 
any of the others. 

The Ulster directory was reconstituted and regularly established 
about the beginning of 1795. In 1796, Oliver Bond was asso- 
ciated with its other members. In his examination he states that 
“‘he acted with that association in conducting the affairs of the 
union, and when the Leinster organization was completed, early 
in 1797, he was regularly elected a member of that executive, 
though he declined to act officially. He, however, continued in 
the confidence of the union, and was consulted by them on all 
affairs of moment.’’* 

The circumstance of the early existence of the Ulster directory, 
and the emanation from it of the most important measures—subse- 
quently taken up and attempted to be carried into effect by the 
Leinster directory—is worthy of notice. These measures, it is 
generally imagined, originated with the latter. Arthur O’Connor 
became a member of the Leinster directory in November, 1796; 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and another person of exalted rank, the 
late Lord Cloncurry, were nominated at the same time. T. A. 
Emmet was not appointed till January, 1797; and Dr. W. J. 
Macneven about the same period. ‘‘ None of them were members 
of the United system until September or October, 1796.” 

In November, 1796, Arthur O’Connor, accompanied by Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, visited Belfast on the occasion of the former 
offering himself as a candidate for the representation of the county 
of Antrim. They took a house in the immediate vicinity of Belfast, 
and resided there some months. During their stay they were 
associated with the other members of the Ulster directory, and 
their intercourse with the Belfast leaders prepared the way for the 
combined action of the Dublin and northern societies. 

* Lords’ Report, 1798. Examination of state prisoners. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THE UNITED IRISHMEN AND THE DEFENDERS IN 1792 anv 1795—“ THE 
NORTHERN STAR ;” ITS PROSECUTIONS FROM 1792 To 1797—ARREST 
OF NEILSON IN 1796—PASTIMES OF LORD CARHAMPTON—CASTLE- 
REAGH’S EARLY FRIENDSHIPS AND LATER RELATIONS WITH HIS 
UNITED FRIENDS—ATTEMPTS TO IMPLICATE GRATTAN. 


NEILson’s exertions in promoting the grand object of his society, 
the union of Irishmen of all religious persuasions, were not con- 
fined to his editorial labours. 

He travelled through the northern counties for the purpose of 
composing the differences between the Catholics and Presbyte- 
rians, and the more deadly feuds between the Peep-of-day Boys 
and Defenders. In July, 1792, accompanied by Tone and Lowry, 
he proceeded to Rathfryland (his native barony), where disturb- 
ances had broken out between the Catholics and Presbyterians, 
and, with the assistance of the gentry of that place, for the time 
succeeded in restoring peace. 

In August Neilson and Tone, joined by John Keogh—the 
gentleman styled Gog in Tone’s diary—and Mr. Leonard M‘Nally, 
again visited Rathfryland on a similar mission, fresh disturbances 
having broken out. They returned to Belfast without having 
effected their object, and Neilson and Tone had an interview with 
Lord Downshire on the subject of the outrages committed by the 
Peep-of-day Boys. His lordship deprecated their interference, 
attributed the disturbances to the Defenders, and said they had 
4,000 stand of arms. Tone says they ‘‘ admitted the 4,000 stand 
of arms ; but they had in no one instance been used offensively.” 
He adds, ‘‘ We pinned his lordship to the confession that the 
Catholics have never in any case begun the attack,” and finally, 
‘‘we declared our conviction that if the Catholics could see that 
they had equal protection with the Protestants, peace would be 
immediately restored.’”* 

In September, 1795, we find by a letter addressed to Tone 
from Belfast, that ‘‘ Neilson had*been called away by express to 
settle some disputes in the county Armagh, between the Peep- 
of-day Boys and Defenders, Charles Teeling being there before 
him.”’t 

The feuds which were at this time raging in Armagh were 
tending to involve the whole country in civil war. A few days 
before the battle of the Diamond, Charles Teeling, then a lad of 
seventeen, counting on the influence which his family possessed 


* See Tone’s Life, vol. i. p. 174. + Ibid., p. 290. 
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in this part of the county over the Catholics, and ‘‘ learning with 
deep concern that the adverse parties were preparing for a general 
conflict, with the full knowledge and under the very eye of those 
authorities whose duty it was to have restrained them,” determined 
on proceeding to the scene of these disturbances, with a view ‘‘ to 
open some. channel, if possible, for a pacific arrangement, and to 
preserve the county from a wanton expenditure of blood.’* 

Teeling set out from Lisburn, the residence of his family, for 
the county of Armagh, but had not proceeded far before he dis- 
covered the difficulties of the mission he had undertaken—diffi- 
culties which the youth and inexperience of a lad of seventeen 
were ill calculated to cope with. It is to be observed, this act of 
his originated with himself, was influenced by no political motive, 
and that humanity alone and an abhorrence of persecution had 
induced him to take this step. The act deserves to be recorded, 
and well entitles Teeling’s name to be remembered with respect 
and honour by his countrymen. The interruption he met with on 
the route from various armed parties of men, “‘ fully appointed with 
all the accoutrements of a volunteer corps,” about to turn their 
weapons against their Catholic brethren, made Teeling acquainted 
with the difficulties of the step he had taken; he felt. that ‘‘ he 
wanted the co-operation of a friend, and the aid of councils wiser 
and better than his own, and his mind could suggest none more 
suitable for the purpose than Samuel Neilson. He was the ardent 
patriot, the decided enemy to oppression in every shape and every 
form, and the strenuous advocate at all times and seasons of civil 
and religious liberty.” 

Teeling despatched a letter to Neilson, entreating him to meet 
him at Portadown, for the purpose of proceeding with him to the 
scene of the disturbances. In the meantime, Teeling received 
the news of the conflict of the Diamond ; journeying homewards, 
he met his friend Neilson proceeding on his route from Belfast, 
and the following morning they returned to their respective 
homes.t 

As with Neilson originated the idea of forming the Club of 
United Irishmen, so likewise with him the establishment of the 
Northern Star, the organ of its opinions, had its origin. 

In the preliminary address to the people of that paper, it is 
stated that ‘its attention shall be turned to a parliamentary re- 
form, founded on a real representation of the people, and to the 
union of the people. To the former object its efforts will continue 


* Charles Teeling’s pamphlet, ‘‘Observations on the History and Consequences 
of the Battle of the Diamond,” Dublin, 1838. 
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to be directed, until the venal borough trade shall cease, until cor- 
ruption shall no longer, at least, be publicly avowed, and-until the 
Commons House of Parliament shall become the real organ of the 
public will ; then, and then only, shall the labours of The Northern 
Star in this great national business cease.” 

The above are the avowed, but not the only objects that paper 
had in view. If Tone’s account of them is to be relied on, he 
states that it was set on foot ‘‘to give a fair statement of all that 
passed in France, whither every one turned his eyes ; to inculcate 
union amongst. Irishmen of all religious persuasions; to support 
the emancipation of the Catholics; and finally, as the necessary, 
though not the avowed consequence of all this, to erect Ireland 
into a republic independent of England. This paper, which they 
called appositely The Northern Star, was conducted by my friend 
Samuel Neilson, who was unanimously chosen editor, and it could 
not be delivered into abler hands.”’* 

Neilson, however, in his examination before the Secret Com- 
mittee (as taken from his own report of it), positively denies that 
separation became the object of the society, before the séverity of 
the government measures caused them to abandon their first ob- : 
jects—reform and emancipation. 

Tone’s journals leave little doubt as to Neilson’s political views 
in the early part of 1795. ‘I set off,’”’ he states, ‘‘ from Dublin for 
Belfast on the 20th of May. During a month that we remained 
there, we were visited every day by one or other. Even those 
who scarcely knew me were eager to entertain us; parties and ex- 
cursions were planned for our amusements; and certainly the 
whole of our deportment and reception at Belfast very little re- 
sembled those of a man who escaped with his life only by miracles, 
and was driven into exile to avoid a more disgraceful fate. I re- 
member particularly two days that we passed on the cave hill. On 
the first, Russell, Neilson, the two Simms, M‘Cracken, and one 
or two more of us, on the summit of M‘Art’s Fort, took a solemn 
obligation—which I think I may say I have, on my part, endea- 
voured to fulfil—never in our efforts to desist, until we had sub- 
verted the authority of England over our country, and asserted her 
independence.’’+ 

Before his departure for America on the 14th of June, he 
adds, ‘‘I explained to Simms, Neilson, and C. G, Teeling, my in- 
tentions with regard to my conduct in America, and I had the 
satisfaction to find that it met, in all respects, with their perfect 
approbation.”’ 

On the 14th of January, 1792, the first number of The Northern 
Star was published in Belfast. The agreement entered into by 
* Tone’s Life, vol. i. p: 67. + Tone’s Life, vol. i. p. ari 
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Neilson with eleven of his townsmen, the majority of whom were 
opulent merchants of Belfast, to establish a newspaper for the dis- 
semination of the views and principles of their society, was com- 
pleted on the 38rd of July following. The capital invested in this 
undertaking was. subscribed for the propagation of the political 
opinions held by the proprietors. Neilson was appointed the 
editor of the new paper, and the zeal and activity which he dis- 
played in the management of it, soon rendered its circulation the 
most extensive of any paper in Ireland. Its sale for some years 
varied from four to five thousand each impression. Neilson em- 
barked £500 in this speculation. 


SUBSTANCE OF ARTICLES OF PARTNERSHIP ENTERED INTO. 


The 8rd of July, 1792, a partnership was entered into between 
Samuel Neilson, William Magee, Robert Caldwell, William Ten- 
nent, Gilbert M‘Ilveen, jun., Henry Haslett, William M‘Cleery, 
John Haslett, John Rabb, William Simms, John Boyle, and 
Robert Simms, all of Belfast. ‘‘ The parties hereunto have agreed 
upon a partnership to carry on the printing and other business, 
particularly the printing and publishing of a newspaper, called The 
Northern Star, for the term of twenty-one years, from January, 
1792. The said business to be carried on by Samuel Neilson, 
with the assistance of a committee; he, S. Neilson, to receive a 
salary of £100 per annum, for taking charge of management. The 
stock in trade of said partnership to be £2000, divided into forty 
shares of £50 each. Neilson to have three shares, Magee three, 
Caldwell three, Tennent three, M‘Ilveen two, Henry Haslett three, 
M‘Cleery two, J. Haslett one, Rabb three, William Simms two, 
Boyle three, Robert Simms two. And further, S. Neilson was 
to advance £500 as manager and editor, and to hold ten shares in 
addition to the three former, making in all thirteen shares. No 
partner to sell or alienate his shares without the consent of the co- 
partners.—Signed by the twelve partners. 

“Signed and delivered in the presence of 

** Joun TISDALL, 
“ MatrHew HuauHes.” 


The preceding heads of agreement I take from the original in- 
denture, placed in my hands by the daughters of Samuel Neilson, 
entered into by the proprietors, and bearing their signatures. By 
this agreement we find they enter into a partnership for twenty- 
one years to carry on a newspaper called The Northern Star. 
The words deserve attention : ‘“‘ The said parties hereunto shall be 
and continue partners in the said business, and all other business 
and trade a majority of them shall think fit to carry on, for and 
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during the full term of twenty-one years, to be computed from the 
first day of January last.” 

The words which I have marked are somewhat mysterious : 
what “‘ other business” could a company of newspaper proprietors 
contemplate jointly carrying on? The stock in trade of the part- 
nership is limited to £2,000, arising from forty shares of £50 
each, thus distributed among the proprietors : 

Samuel Neilson, Woollen Draper —- - 

William Magee, Printer and Bookseller 

William Tennent, Merchant - - 

Gilbert M‘Ilveen, jun., Linen Draper 

William M‘Cleery, Tanner = - 

John Haslett, Woollen Draper - 

John Rabb, Clerk - - 

William Simms, Merchant 

John Boyle, Merchant - 

Robert Caldwell, Banker 

Henry Haslett, Merchant 

Robert Simms, Merchant 


15 shares. 
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The above-named twelve proprietors were men of respecta- 
bility ; some of them—the Simms, and Tennent, Caldwell, and, 
at that period, Neilson—in affluent circumstances ; and all of them 
Presbyterians, either of the old light or Unitarian branch of that 
form of religion. 

Neilson, assisted by a committee of the shareholders, was en- 
trusted with the editing of the paper. John Rabb was the printer 
and publisher. 

None of the partners were allowed to sell out their shares in 
the paper without the consent of the majority of the co-partners. 
The above agreement was executed in the presence of Matthew 
Hughes and John Tisdall, 3rd June, 1792. , 

The printer and proprietors were prosecuted by the crown in 
1792,* and acquitted; again in 1794, when Rabb was found 
guilty, and the proprietors acquitted. In 1796, the office was 
attacked and plundered, the printer and proprietors were seized, 
sent to Dublin, and imprisoned in Newgate upwards of a year and 
a-half. In the early part of 1797, the office was again attacked, 
the printing materials destroyed, and the office pillaged by the 
military. 

The principal contributors to The Northern Star were Samp- 
son, Russell, Porter, Kelburn, and Dickson—the three last-named 
Presbyterian ministers. During the period of Neilson’s imprison- 
ment in 1797, his place as editor of the paper was filled at one 
time by Mr. Thomas Corbett of Belfast, and subsequently by Dr. 


* Mr. Gordon erroneously states that this paper was established in 1797. It 
commenced on the 4th of January, 1792, and ceased the 30th January, 1797. 
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Porter, the author of the articles called ‘‘ Billy Bluff and the 
Squire.” These papers were of a satirical nature, illustrative of the 
scenes that took place between the old Earl of Londonderry, the 
Rev. John Cleland, and a neighbouring farmer, who filled the office 
of spy and informer to the noble lord and the reverend gentle- 
men in Belfast and its vicinity. The treason of these pasquinades 
against two of the above personages was infinitely more perilous to 
the proprietors and acting editor of The Northern Star than any 
other species of seditious writing. In sporting with Billy Bluff 
poor Dr. Porter forgot he was playing with edge tools ; he became 
in his turn reported to Lord Londonderry as one of his suspected 
neighbours, was tried by a court-martial, and executed at Grey 
Abbey, on a plot of ground between his own house and the place 
of worship of which he was minister. The unfortunate gentleman’s 
abode was in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Stewart 
House. Sampson seems to have been destined to have watched 
over the cradles and walked after the hearses of all the democratic 
journals of his time ; in 1797, he was present at the office of The 
Northern Star when the destruction of its property was going for- 
ward. 

The articles styled ‘‘ The Hurdy-gurdy Trials” were written by 
Sampson ; the pieces styled ‘‘ The Lion of Old England” were the 
joint production of Messrs. Sampson and Russell. The above- 
named articles, and those subscribed ‘‘ Yeoman”’ and ‘‘ Monitor,” 
were the ablest ones written in The Northern Star. This paper 
appeared twice a-week, and its sale amounted to 4,200 at the 
time of its suppression. In 1795, several of the proprietors with- 
drew, and Neilson was then induced to give up his business and 
devote his entire attention to the paper, and in a short time he 
was left the sole proprietor of it. Not one of the original pro- 
prietary is now living; Mr. Robert Simms of Belfast was the last 
survivor of them. He died about eight years ago. 

At the time that this paper was put down the law had not given 
the summary power of seizing on the materials and property of an 
obnoxious press, and of incarcerating its proprietors ; nevertheless 
The Northern Star was put down, and its proprietors suffered im- 
prisonment for upwards of a year and a-half, and were then set at 
large without having been brought to trial. 

With respect to the literary ability displayed in the conduct of 
The Northern Star, after a careful perusal of its columns I cannot 
discover many indications of that superior talent which was said to 
have been exhibited in it. From first to last its columns were 
chiefly devoted to details relating to the French revolution and the 
actors in it, copied, in most cases, verbatim.from French papers ; 
and so intent did its managers seem on filling their columns with 
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the proceedings of the National Assembly, and Jacobin and other 
democratic clubs, that they seldom inserted leading articles of 
their own, or any original matter, except an occasional letter or 
some very indifferent verses. The grand object seems to have been 
to keep the example and events of the French revolution continu- 
ally before the eyes of the people. It is surprising that its cireu- 
lation was so extensive as it was, far exceeding that of any co- 
temporary journal, with so little matter respecting home politics 
calculated, it would seem, to excite the public mind. 

This circumstance, I think, shows how deeply the republican 
mania of the day had taken hold of attention in the north of 
Ireland. 

Tone’s correspondence, indeed, leaves no doubt whatever that 
so early even as 1791 the extreme opinions entertained by himself 
and Russell, with respect to British connexion, were shared by 
Neilson and several of their common friends, who subsequently 
became the proprietors of this paper. In this respect they differed 
widely from the Society of United Irishmen in Dublin; and the 
fact of Tone, the founder of it, immediately after its organization, 
losing all influence in it, by his own admission, and never but once 
acting at any of its meetings in an official capacity, shows that the 
leaders of the society in Dublin were ready and willing, at any 
period previously to 1795, to stop at the Hounslow Half-way-house 
of parliamentary reform, while their northern friends were bent on 
going to the full journey end of revolution. : 

The literary ability displayed in The Northern Star was cer- 
tainly inferior to that exhibited in The Press, but it served the 
purpose better of the United Irishmen. Its circulation was far 
more extensive, and its success was mainly due to the indefatigable 
efforts of Samuel Neilson. In the latter part of 1794 he became 
sole proprietor of the paper. The various prosecutions carried on 
against it had obliged Neilson, about this period, to dispose of all 
his property, and to relinquish his business, in order to meet the 
enormous expenses attendant on these proceedings, and the unex- 
pected demands arising from them. The other proprietors, shortly 
after the prosecutions, disposed of their share to Neilson, and thus 
encompassed with peril he became the sole proprietor of the paper. 
In 1792 the printer and proprietors had been prosecuted and 
acquitted. In January, 17938, six informations were filed in the 
King’s Bench against them for seditious libels, and in November, 
1794, they were prosécuted for publishing the address of the 
United Irishmen to the Volunteers. In September, 1796, the 
office was attacked and ransacked, and Neilson and several others 
were arrested, conveyed to Dublin, and committed to Newgate, 
where they remained till the latter part of 1797. In the month of 
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May, 1797, the office was again attacked by a military rabble, the 

presses broken, the types thrown into the street, and the paper 

finally suppressed. The particulars of the arrest in September, 

1796, are given in The Northern Star of the 16th: ‘ This 

morning presented a very unusual appearance in this town. A 

large body of cavalry appeared in arms, the whole garrison was . 
turned out, the artillery paraded, and there was every show of war. 

Several great people came to town—Mr. John Pollock, attorney, 

attended by Lord Downshire, Lord Westmeath, Lord Castlereagh, 

&c. Detached guards were placed in several parts of the town, and 

several of the inhabitants were arrested under warrants signed by 

Mr. Justice Boyd. Counsellor Sampson’s house, in particular, 

was beset with soldiers, and searched by virtue of a warrant to 

apprehend Mr. Samuel Neilson for high treason, who at the same 

moment was walking publicly on Change. This search was made 

by the Earl of Westmeath, accompanied by Captain Coulson of 
the artillery, and a large armed guard of horse and foot. Mr. 

Sampson assured these gentlemen that Mr. Neilson had been but 

a few minutes before at his house, where he always had been a 

welcome guest, and had left it so lately that he was surprised they 

had not met him on the way. Mr. Sampson said his wife had lain 

in some days before, and might be alarmed at such an appearance. 

Lord Westmeath made the usual apologies, and searched every 
room, closet, pantry, &c., in the house, and amongst the rest 
searched that of Mrs. Sampson, although Mr. Sampson jocularly 
assured him she was not, as some other ladies are, in the habit of 
privately harbouring gentlemen. 

‘“‘ Some time after his departure he returned to search the hay- 
loft and certain other premises which we shall not name. Mr. 
Sampson offered to open some band-boxes, but that was politely 
refused on the part of the noble lord; upon which Mr. Sampson 
assured him that he must have had very ignorant advisers re- 
specting houses and persons of Belfast, when he was directed to 
look either for any concealment in his house, or, what is more, 
when he supposed that Mr. Neilson, who was an honest and 
honourable man, would be found concealed in any place. Accord- 
ingly, when the guard was removed from his door, he went on 
’Change, and communicated what had passed to Mr. Neilson, who 
was walking there. 

‘‘ Mr. Neilson thereupon stepped to his own house, and related 
to a virtuous wife what had passed, who in-two words encouraged 
him never to return home with any stain of baseness or dishonour. 
He then repaired to the artillery barrack, where he surrendered 
himself to Lord Westmeath. _The earl seemed reluctant. to take 
him into custody, as he said he had given the warrant out of his 
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hand. Mr. Neilson replied that he did not intend to be captious, 
and that he would remain in his custody till it could be gent for; 
_ upon which he went into the public library belonging to the Society 
for Promoting Knowledge, where Mr. Pollock and Lord Downshire 
were in pursuit of something, and gave himself into custody, ob- 
serving that a speedy trial was all he wished for or wanted; that 
he hoped, however, for the sake of public sentiment, and for peace, 
that he might not be, as many men of late had been, kept in gaol 
for a year without any trial at all. It is to be observed, that the 
foreman compositor of the Northern Star was taken into custody 
and a number of papers seized, without any warrant to that effect. 
This was the most direct attack yet made upon the freedom of the 
press. The private papers of several other persons were seized 
upon and sealed up by Mr. William Atkinson, the constable.— 
Several informers acted under Mr. Pollock and Lord Downshire 
on this occasion—some disguised, some not. 

“It is but proper to observe, that Lord Westmeath, at the 
desire of Mr. Sampson, did not make this search till Mr. Bristow, 
whose appearance might give some colour of law to the transaction, 
came at Mr. Sampson’s request. Mr. Haslett, Mr. Shanagan, 
Mr. R. Osborne, and Mr. Young were arrested, and Mr. Russell 
surrendered himself as Mr. Neilson had done. . 

‘* About half-past three, the armed procession, with their pri- 
soners, left town. We have not time to give a description of it: 
suffice it to say, that Mr. Pollock, the attorney, conducted himself 
with as much firmness as the patriotic Castlereagh, the disin- 
terested Lord Downshire, the anuiable, virtuous, and accomplished 
Earl of Westmeath did—with manly courage and dignified wisdom. 
In short, they did that by dint of nightly scowring and martial 
attack which no human creature was disposed to resist, and which 
the meanest constable in town could have done as well as they.” 

Tone, on hearing of the arrest of Neilson and Russell, speaks 
of the event in his diary as the heaviest blow that could fall on 
their cause: ‘‘ It is impossible to conceive the effect this heavy 
misfortune has upon my mind. If they fall, where shall I find 
two such men to replace them. My poor friend Russell, with 
whom I have spent the happiest hours of my life, and whom I love 
with the affection of a brother—a man who would, I know, sacri- 
fice his life for me or my family, if it were necessary ; and Neilson, 
an honest, a brave, a worthy fellow—a good Irishman, a good re- 
publican : both of them who have rendered such essential service 
to their country. My heart smites me now for the levity with 
which I have spoken of my poor Russell in those memorandums 
under the name of P. P.* 

* Tone’s Life, vol. ii. pp. 222-3. 
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On the Sunday morning (the day after the prisoners had. been 
lodged in Newgate,) they were escorted with considerable military 
parade to the house of Mr. Justice Boyd, where their committals 
were made out; and as they were ordered to stand forth and 
answer to their respective names, we are informed by Charles 
Teeling, who was one of the prisoners, that Neilson seemed to 
treat the matter more lightly than some of his companions, or than 
comported with the character or the office of the judge, who was 
*‘vemarkable for the correctness of his judicial conduct, as well as 
for the virtues which adorned his private life.”’ 

_ The following is Teeling’s account of the scene :—On Neilson 
being ordered to stand forth—‘‘ Samuel Neilson.” ‘‘ Here.”’— 
‘You stand charged with high treason against’’ “Whom, 
my lord?” ‘‘ Suffer me to go on, sir.” ‘‘ With great respect, I 
wish to set your lordship right.” ‘‘I am right, sir.” .‘ And 
sober, too,” whispered Neilson, with a good humoured smile. 

‘‘ The gravity of poor Russell, however, seemed to have been 
offended. No man regarded etiquette and the punctilios of polite- 
ness more. He looked solemn, stroked his fine black hair, and 
with a sweetness of expression peculiarly his own, and in a gently 
modulated but sufficiently audible tone of voice, he begged of his 
friend Neilson to respect the dignity of the bench and the per- 
sonal virtues of the learned judge. Neilson bowed respectfully, 
&e. Though the judge could not have distinctly heard what 
passed, he was not perfectly free from embarrassment.” The 
prisoners were reconducted to prison ; pens, ink, and paper were 
prohibited, and all intercourse with their friends was forbidden.* 
Solitary confinement was at first enjoined, but the prisoners soon 
found means to bafile the vigilance of the keepers. They con- 
trived to detach the locks from the doors, and at night, when the 
gaoler retired to rest, the prisoners visited one ‘and another, or 
assembled in one of the largest of their cells, and spent the night 
in social intercourse. In the morning the locks were replaced, 
and a length of time elapsed before a discovery was made. The 
rigour of their treatment after some time was relaxed, and as the 
number of prisoners increased, separation became impossible. 

Their friends outside the prison managed likewise to elude the 
watchfulness of the officers of the prison. On one occasion, Mrs. 
Bond obtained permission to send a pie to the prisoners, on re- 
moving the crust of which they found, to their great delight, a 
supply of writing materials, foreign and domestic newspapers, 
letters from their friends, &c. The prisoners were now enabled 
to communicate with their friends; and the result of their inter- 
ference was, that government accorded permission to such of the 

* Teeling’s Narrative, p. 37. 
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prisoners as were married to see their wives. Neilson, however, 
tenderly as he loved his wife, declined to avail himself of it. He 
wrote to her, dissuading her from coming to Dublin. ‘I cannot,” 
he said, ‘‘ suffer you to undertake a long and fatiguing journey at 
this season of the year, to visit me in my cell. Here your nerves 
will be shocked by the brutality of a turnkey, and at the Castle 
your pride will be wounded by the insolence of a minion in office.” 
Before the letter reached Mrs. Neilson, she had already obtained 
an order for admission to the prison.* Teeling ascribes this in- 
dulgence to the prisoners to the humane interference of Lord 
O’Neil. Teeling’s father had previously ineffectually sought per- 
mission to visit his son; he addressed several letters to his early 
friend, Lord Castlereagh, and to the last his lordship replied, 
“You should state some specific grounds for the permission 
sought ;” to which Teeling answered, “‘I can state no specific 
grounds for the permission sought, save that God and nature re- 
quire parental attention to my child, which, considered in a minis- 
terial point of view, may not be deemed sufficient.”’+ 

Visits, however,.of another kind were made to the prisoners, 
the motives for which it is impossible to divine. On one occasion 
the prisoners were roused from their beds at midnight ; their cells, 
in succession, were visited by the commander-in-chief, Lord Car- 
hampton, ‘‘ accompanied by two officers of the staff, a brutal turn- 
key, and four soldiers with fixed bayonets.” Teeling says, on the 
door of his cell being opened, “‘ the full visage of the turnkey with 
a dark lantern in his hand; the presence of soldiers under arms ; 
and the horrid features, a countenance the most repelling I ever 
beheld, all conspired to fill my soul with terror.” Teeling was 
asked by his lordship how long he had been confined; and on being 
told from September, 1796, the commander-in-chief remarked 
‘‘it was a long confinement.” Teeling having addressed him by 
name, he said, ‘‘Ha! you know me, then: good night, sir.” 
‘He next visited Neilson’s cell, and being recognised by Neilson, 
he begged to be informed where Neilson had known him, “as he 
did not recollect ever having had the honour of his acquaintance.” 
Neilson replied, he had the honour of being reviewed by his lord- 
ship in the first battalion of Irish Volunteers; and was proceeding 
to remind his lordship of ‘some passages in their volunteering days, 
when Lord Carhampton stopped him by informing him, “‘ Those 
days were gone by ; they were not fit subjects for prison reflection ; 
he must dream of something else than Irish volunteers.” 


* Teeling’s Narrative, p. 49. 

+ The families of the state prisoners confined in Kilmainham were hospitably 
treated and succoured on all occasions, when they stood in need of assistance, by 
an old gentleman of the name of James Dickson, who lived near Kilmainham. Mrs, 
Neilson was kindly received by him on her arrival from the north. 
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The cell of the Rev. Sinclare Kelburn and Dr. Crawford was 
next visited. They were unacquainted with the person of Lord 
Carhampton. His lordship observed, on entering, they were up 
at an early hour. Kelburn replied, ‘‘ Up, captain, is the order 
of the day.” His lordship, pointing to a chair, said, ‘“‘ Then, sir, 
I recommend you to be down.” The chair was offered to the 
visitor, and declined with the observation that ‘‘ he never sat in 
the company of traitors.”” The term was thrown back; it was an 
awkward word to have fallen from the lips of a Luttrell. His 
lordship then proceeded to the common hall, at the end of the 
corridor, where a number of young men were confined who had 
only been committed the day before. In an old foraging cap, 
belonging to one of the prisoners, he observed a small knot of 
green ribbons; he immediately demanded to whom it belonged. 
A young man of the name of William Gordon, a nephew of Samuel 
Neilson, the son of a Protestant clergyman in Ulster, without any 
hesitation said, ‘‘It is mine.”’ His lordship’s glance of indig- 
nation did not seem in the least to disconcert young Gordon. <A 
slight inclination of the head conveyed his lordship’s wishes to the 
turnkey ; in a few seconds he returned with irons. When he was 
putting on the fetters, several of Gordon’s companions exclaimed 
he might do the same with them. The commander of the forces 
coolly answered, ‘‘ Let them be indulged.” The operation of 
ironing several of them was performed in his presence; and while 
the turnkey and his assistants were thus employed, the prisoners 
struck up one of the popular songs of the United Irishmen, and 
made the walls of the prison resound with the well-known chorus : 

Though we must to the dungeen go, 
Where patriots dwelt before, 


Yet, in the cell or on the sod, 
We’re Paddies evermore.* 


This visiting of the gaols was a favourite pastime of Lord Car- 
hampton. He paid similar visits to a prisoner of the name of 
Dunne, who was charged with conspiring to assassinate him. <A 
few days before his trial,-at one of these visits, the certainty of 
the man’s condemnation and execution did not prevent his lord- 
ship from committing an assault on the prisoner in his dungeon, 
by striking him in the face with his cane, and inflicting a wound, 
which his lordship accounted for on the trial by stating that the 
prisoner Dunne having denied the truth of a former admission of 
his guilt, ‘‘ upon his coming up close to him, and not liking his 
looks, having nothing but a switch in his hand, he (Lord Car- 
hampton) said, ‘ Keep off, you scoundrel ;’ and the end of the 
switch being scragey, tore the skin under the eye.’’t 

* Teeling’s Narrative, p. 64. 

ft Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of James Dunne, p. 37. 
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Neilson and his associates, however, had the satisfaction of 
receiving visits of a more agreeable nature than those of Lord 
Carhampton. Their northern friends continued from time to 
time to gain admission to their prison. The wife of Neilson, 
the sister of Henry Joy M‘Cracken, the sister of Henry Haslett, 
found means, even when the caprice of power interrupted the 
indulgence that had been granted to the prisoners, to get access 
to them. In reference to the strength of family affection such as 
theirs, it might be truly said that ‘‘ stony limits cannot hold love 
out.” 
Teeling gives a touching account of the scene that took place 
when his aged father at length succeeded in gaining admission to 
him. Long: confinement had then broken down the health and 
spirits of himself and his companions. He was conversing with 
Neilson and M‘Cracken when his father entered the cell. They 
“looked for a moment at each other without uttering a word; the 
son observing with sorrow the sad change which anxiety and 
trouble had made in his father’s appearance since they had last 
met; the. latter scarcely recognising in the pale features and debi- 
litated form of the prisoner the youthful son he had parted with 
full of life and health a year before. Greetings in a prison are 
somewhat worse than those that Sterne speaks of in the market- 
place. The old man, turning from his son, addressed Neilson: 
‘ The atmosphere of a prison, I perceive,’ said he, pointing to his 
son, ‘is not favourable to the bloom of youthful plants.’ ‘ We will 
bloom yet,’ said Neilson, ‘on the mountain’s brow, where the wild 
heath blossoms, without parliamentary permission.’ ”’ 

At the expiration of an howr, the old man was given to un- 
derstand “‘ that it was time to retire.” ‘After a few words of 
paternal advice,” says Charles Teeling, ‘‘ he pressed his hand on 
my head, and endeayouring to conceal the emotions of his heart 
he said, in a voice I shall never forget, ‘God bless you.’ Neilson 
and M‘Cracken were scarcely less moved than myself; we were 
silent and sorrowful.’’ The poor old man himself, ‘the early 
friend of Castlereagh,’ in a short time after this interview was 
thrown into a dungeon, where he lingered nearly four years, and 
during his imprisonment, by the free quarters system, had all his 
property destroyed. He had given offence to government by 
acting as secretary to a meeting at which a petition was resolved 
on to the king, praying for the dismissal of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. 

Teeling and Neilson, like the Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. 
William Steele Dickson, had rendered electioneering services to 
the young patriot, Robert Stewart, who became, in after years, the 
patricide Castlereagh. He was not a man in an altered condition 
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of principles or position to forget or forgive any signal service 
rendered to him before his change. Mr. Dickson has given, in 
the narrative of his confinement, valuable evidence as to the nature 
of Castlereagh’s friendship, and borne testimony also to the re- 
markable fearlessness, coolness, and self-possession of his young 
patrician friend in circumstances of extreme peril. 

His observations may be prefaced here, without irrelevance, 
with a few words concerning the origin and early career of this 
nobleman, who, in after life, did more deadly mischief in cold 
blood to his country than probably was ever previously effected 
against its vital interests by one of its own sons. 

The memorable Robert Stewart, the only surviving son of 
Robert, first Lord of Londonderry, by his first marriage, with 
Lady Sarah Conway, daughter of the Earl of Hertford, was born 
in 1769, a year memorable for the birth of Napoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington. He received his early education at Armagh, 
and in the latter part of 1786 was entered at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Some months previously an occurrence took place, 
attended with great peril, which called those qualities into action, 
in a remarkable manner, which Dickson has referred to. Mr. 
Dickson speaks from a vivid recollection of the accounts given 
him at the time of the occurrence in question by Messrs. Stur- 
rock and Cleland, and the two boys who were the actors in it.* 
The occurrence took place in August, 1786, and not in July, 
1786, as Mr. Dickson supposes, though he cannot give the date 
with certainty : 

““One morning, after breakfast, when the numerous company 
dispersed, Robert Stewart proposed to Henry Sturrock to take 
a sail for their amusement. This acceded to, they proceeded 
immediately to a small pleasure-boat, always ready rigged. As 
they determined to set out alone, Mr. Stewart prudently lashed 
down the oars, boat-hooks, &c., before they made loose, that they 
might not be rolling through the boat. This done they set sail, 
and, the day being fine, had every prospect of a pleasing cruise, 
on a lake from six to seven miles wide, in front of Mount Stewart. 
House. During the forenoon, Dr. Sturrock, accompanied by Mr. 
Cleland, took a walk to a place where there was a structure on 
the plan of a temple, situated on an eminence overlooking the 
lake. There, after enjoying the rich rural scenery around, Dr. 
Sturrock and Mr. Cleland remained some time reading. -The 
boys had been for hours cruising about the middle of the lake, 
when a small cloud, increasing as it approached them, carried with 
it a violent gust of wind, hail, rain, and thunder. When the hail 
reached them, Master Stewart, clothed only in a cotton jacket, 


“In 1786, Robert Stewart was only in his seventeenth year. 
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called young Sturrock, who was better fortified, and gave him the 
tiller, telling him to keep the boat as she lay, with sails shaking 
in the wind, till the gust should be over. This done, he ran into 
the foreden for shelter, but had scarcely entered when, the child 
having kept his hand too hard down, the boat came round, the 
sails filled aback, and she went to the bottom in several fathoms 
water. Having gone down by the stern, the boys came up toge- 
ther, with H. Sturrock’s hands grasping the skirts of R. Stewart’s 
jacket. R. Stewart, who was a most excellent swimmer, laid hold 
of the child and supported him, till the little swell occasioned by 
the passing gust subsided. So soon as Sturrock was capable of 
speech, he exclaimed: ‘O Robert, Robert, let me go. I must 
be drowned, at-any rate. You may get to some of the islands, or 
swim till some boat pick you up.’ ‘No, Henry,’ said he, ‘we will 
live or die together.’ So soon as the surf had subsided, occasioned 
by the passing gust, Mr. R. Stewart reminded his younger friend 
of what they had been reading a few days before, ‘ that the human 
body was lighter, bulk for bulk, than water; and therefore, when 
. water was unagitated, it would float in safety, provided the face 
was a little elevated above the level of the body.’ The child sub- 
mitted to the experiment, and was saved. This accomplished, 
Robert Stewart now regretted his caution in having lashed down 
the oars, &c., which might have floated off when the boat sunk, 
and been of great use in the present emergency, by being placed 
under his younger friend, and securing him from sinking. Think- 
ing, however, that something might have floated which would be 
useful, he swam off, and happily found the small board which 
covered the water-room and the tiller. With these he returned in 
triumph, but could not succeed in getting them inserted under 
young Sturrock. Thus disappointed, he swam to a little dis- 
tance, placed them under his own loins, and laid himself on the 
water beside his friend. While thus placed, it occurred to him 
that from the number of people employed in making kelp on 
the different islands a signal might attract the attention of some 
of them going backwards and forwards. Under this idea, he 
commenced shouting as loud as he could, and, as soon as his 
shouts could be heard at a distance, throwing up his hat into the 
air. This he did, following his hat and bringing it back, till his 
strength was exhausted, after which he returned to his station, 
and laid himself on the water beside his friend. 

‘‘In the meantime, the gust and shower having passed the 
temple, three miles to leeward, Dr. Sturrock, not apprehending 
any danger, desired Mr. Cleland to look if the boys were return- 
ing. Mr. Cleland went to the window, but remained speechless. 
Dr. Sturrock asked again, ‘ Are they returning?’ Mr. Cleland 
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continuing silent, he went to the window, and, having cast his 
eye over the part of the lake where they had been cruising, he 
exclaimed: ‘The gust has overset the boat; but perhaps they 
may have reached one of the islands. Get down one of the small 
boats on the shore immediately. Who knows but one, if not 
both, may be saved ?? Myr. Cleland hurried to the shore, about 
two yards distant, got a yawl launched, and, with two men, rowed 
off for the place where the boat had been last seen. Having 
nearly reached the supposed place, Mr. Cleland heard a shout. 
He called to the rowers, but they had not heard it—I suppose 
from the noise of the oars. He ordered them to pull on in the 
direction from which the shout appeared to come. They did so. 
In a few minutes Mr. Cleland heard another shout in the same 
direction. This also was unheard by the rowers. However, soon 
after a shout was heard by them all. After rowing a little farther, 
something dark-coloured was seen floating. Mr. Cleland ex- 
claimed: ‘ Pull on, boys, that is Robert Stewart's black head.’ It 
was only his hat. Knowing by the stream their proper course, 
they pulled on, and soon saw Robert floating-on the water. On 
hearing the sound of the oars, he called out, exhausted and chilled 
as he was: ‘Do not mind me; a little farther. O Henry, Henry!’ 
A little farther Henry Sturrock was discovered; both were taken 
into the boat, and brought safe on shore.’’* 

This is honest testimony to the intrepidity of the character of 
that man at whose hands the writer subsequently suffered great 
wrongs and injuries. 

Young Stewart’s first display in public life was in the garb of 
a Volunteer, at a review of several northern corps of “ patriot” 
soldiers, and his next exhibition in the guise of a radical reformer, 
at a meeting in Belfast of those northern Whigs who were to merge 
a little later into United Irishmen. 

‘In the early part of his “‘ narrative’ Dr. Dickson gives an in- 
teresting account of the career of the young “‘ patrician patriot :” 

“Tn the year 1782, Ulster was so completely armed that at a 
review in Belfast the number of patriotic soldiers was deemed 
little inferior to that of the spectators capable of bearing arms. 
In a sham fight, on the day after this review, Robert Stewart, now 
Lord Viscount Castlereagh, then only in his thirteenth year, com- 
manded the light infantry of the Ards Independents, of which his 
father was colonel. His company consisted mostly of boys a few 
years older than himself. Their appearance attracted universal 
notice, and excited the most pleasing emotions, as it promised a 
succession of patriot soldiers under whose banners Ireland would 
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recline in safety. The conduct of young Stewart did more. The 
manner in which he conducted his boyish band through the varie- 
gated and long-protracted engagement, displayed such germs of 
spirit and judgment as excited admiration, extorted applause, and 
laid the foundation of that popularity which he afterwards obtained. 

**One circumstance, of which I was a witness, had a most 
powerful effect on the public feeling. The sham fight was a re- 
presentation of an approach to, and attack on the town of Belfast. 
The Ards Independents, commanded by Colonel Stewart, now Earl 
of Londonderry, formed the van of the invading army. By them 
‘the advanced guard of the defenders of their country was completely 
defeated. In their flight they left a small party with one piece of 
cannon on a rising ground, to cover their retreat. To drive in this 
party, and take possession of the cannon, the younger Robert and 
his boyish band was dispatched ; and the affair was so conducted 
on both sides that some officers who were present declared that it 
bore the strongest resemblance to real action. That a great ma- 
jority of our youthful heroes believed it to be such, I am fully con- 
vinced. When the defendants gave way and abandoned their eun, 
young Stewart rushed forward in the ardour of his soul, grasped it 
in his arms, then mounted its carriage, waved his cap, and with 
tears of triumph huzzaed to the main body, and called them to 
come on. 

‘“‘This circumstance had a most powerful effect on the then 
ardent mind of the multitude present, and their account of it ex- 
cited high expectations of, and a warm attachment to the rising 
Robert through the whole county. From that day many began 
to look forward to and speak of him as their future representative. 

‘* The continued effect and importance of this circumstance 
were strangely marked in the year following. In that year the 
first great contest for the representation of the county took place 
between the Hillsborough and Stewart family, or as it was gene- 
rally considered, between the court and country interests. At the 
commencement of the election the success of Mr. Stewart was 
confidently spoken of. His conduct in parliament during the pre- 
ceding seven years had fully justified his patriotic professions, 
satisfied the expectations, and secured the support of a numerous 
and powerful body in the county. Yet even this well-earned 
popularity was weakened by a toadish coldness and haughty dis- 
tance of deportment, which disgusted and alienated many who 
had been esteemed warm and steady friends to the independence 
of the county. The consequence was, that the contest, at the end 
of five weeks, became doubtful; and a few days afterwards, not- 
withstanding every exertion of Mr. Stewart’s friends, his conduct 
rendered it desperate, by a dereliction of Mr. Ward, with whom a 
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junction had been formed and ratified, under the sanction of their 
common friends, for their common support of the common cause. 
This dereliction degraded him in the estimation of his warmest 
advocates ; and his subsequent conduct in the House of Commons, 
respecting a petition against the sheriff’s return, and the committee 
which presented it, reduced him so low in the eyes of the county, 
that I believe all thoughts of attempting to remstate him were 
totally abandoned. However, he avoided the disgrace of a public 
rejection, by taking shelter some time afterwards under the shade 
of a peerage. 

‘* My attachment to what I considered as the good of my coun- 
try, and an attachment scarcely subordinate to the Stewart family, 
induced me to devote my time, my labour, and my purse to their 
joint service, from beginning to end of this long and expensive 
contest. And as I had the honour of being a member of one of 
the committees by which it was conducted, every public measure 
and public character came under my observation. Among the 
latter, that of the younger Robert Stewart, already mentioned, 
was the most attractive and interesting. He was everywhere with 
everybody, and his mild manners, unremitting attention, fascinating 
address, and manlike conversation revived the impressions of the 
preceding year, and gave strength to the prejudices conceived in 
his favour. 

‘“‘ Among many instances of this, which occurred during the 
election, I hope I shall be excused for the mention of one. A. 
few days before its close, I brought forward about forty free- 
holders, whom I had formerly engaged to wait for my call, and 
of a description which would have done honour to any country. 
They were all wealthy farmers, and remarkably well mounted; and 
as volunteering had given them some idea of order, I brought them 
in in Indian file, and after proudly parading the town, drew them 
up, two deep, before Mr. Stewart’s lodgings. This was the unfor- 

tunate morning, though I did not then know it, on which Mr. — 
Stewart had abandoned Mr. Ward; and with him, as some mali- 
ciously said afterwards, ‘ honowr and honesty,’ the motto of their 
junction. Ere my arrival the sheriff and his deputy had been some 
time in court, and Mr. Stewart could not make up his first tally. 
On seeing me, therefore, the expressions of joy were considerable. 
The young Robert rushed into the street, and throwing his arms 
round my horse’s neck, exclaimed: ‘Oh, Mr. Dickson, are all 
these for my father?’ ‘ Yes, my dear boy,’ said I. On this he 
darted into the house, and in an instant returned, crying: ‘ See, 
see, father—see what Mr. Dickson has brought! I would rather 
be at the head of such a yeomanry than be the first lord ever a 
king created.’ The multitude who crowded the street around us 
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seemed delighted with his spirit, and my corps was not less so with 
his compliment. Their language to each other was: ‘ This is our 
noble young captain—he’s a sweet boy—he’ll be our man yet, if 
he lives.’ . 

‘* During the succeeding seven years, which were devoted to 
his education, his popularity not only continued but increased ; 
and that he justly deserved it I can personally testify, as the 
greater part of that time he spent in my neighbourhood, and 
almost under my eye. He was then the pupil of Mr. Sturrock, 
Chancellor of Portaferry, now Dr. Sturrock, Archdeacon of Armagh, 
a man whose sweetness of temper, gentleness of manners, and cor- 
rectness of morals, were as well calculated to conciliate the heart 
to virtue, as. his judgment, taste, and literary attainments were to 
enrich the understanding with the treasures of knowledge. Under 
the doctor’s tuition his pupil’s attention was unremitting and his 
progress rapid. The knowledge of this being circulated added to 
his reputation and the hopes of his friends ; and his going to the 
university under the auspices of, the late Lord Camden—whose 
memory will ever be revered by the real friends of the British 
empire and of liberty—the full benefit of his lordship’s instruction 
and example, with the additional advantage of prosecuting his 
studies under the special tuition of the celebrated Dr. Watson, led 
to the belief that he would enter upon the theatre of public life not 
only as a profound scholar but an accomplished statesman, a 
zealous friend to civil and religious liberty, and an honest advocate 
for the independence of the Irish legislature and a radical reform 
in the representation of the Irish people. . 

‘‘ This belief was more than confirmed, if possible, on his first 
appearance in the county, previous to his election, in 1790. On 
his canvass he was received with marked cordiality and expressive 
joy; and these were kindled into enthusiasm by his strong expres- 
sions of attachment to the liberty of his country, of ardour for re- 
form, and solemn declarations that, if returned to parliament, he 
would use all his efforts to obtain it—nay, as some averred, by ex- 
pressions of patriotism much stronger. 

‘‘ The effect of such addresses, added to his former popularity, 
in such a county as Down then was, may be easily conceived. In 
fact, it was such that, I am fully convinced, had the freeholders 
been left to an unbiassed choice, nine-tenths of their number would 
have voted in his favour. 

‘The contrary, however, was the case. His popularity was 
met by an opposition as formidable as power, interest, or personal 
favour could excite. To meet and counteract this opposition, 
every friend to the youthful candidate and the cause to which he 
had pledged himself set out to canvass in his favour. In the en- 
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thusiasm of the day my mind was not indifferent nor my exertions 
withholden. For several weeks previous to the election, and the 
three months during which it continued, I was on horseback almost 
every day, and seldom slept in my own house at night. In fact, 
I rode one horse nearly to death, reduced another to half his value, 
and expended above £50, part of which I was obliged ‘to borrow ; 
nor can I now say whether I was most actuated by affectionate 
esteem for the youthful candidate, confidence in his professions, or 
zeal for the interests of my country, in my quixotical excursions. 
Under the joint influence of the whole, I canvassed, far and wide, 
regardless of interest, influence, and connexions; and succeeded 
so far as to provoke some of my best friends, by voting their 
tenants for Mr. Stewart, contrary to their orders, and in their pre- 
sence. Of that success, whatever it was, I was proud at the time; 
though, God knows, frequently have I regretted it since in the 
bitterness of my heart, not only on account of my country, but real 
pity for the then successful candidate. 

‘“‘ Our favourite was returned to parliament, though under age 
at the time of his election, and for a short time retained his popu- 
larity, by some speeches in the house, and attendance on patriotic 
societies. 

‘In the year 1791, the Whig Club of Dublin was warm, loud, 

and diffuse, in the cause of Reform. A Northern Whig Club was 

formed in Belfast on the same principles. Of this the Stewart 
family were prominent members. About the same time a third 
society was instituted, under the auspices of the Duke of Leinster 
and other characters, then highly respectable. Whilst the two 
former, by speeches and toasts, roused and animated the spirit of- 
reform, the other zealously recommended the institution of socie- 
ties over all Ireland, that the great body of the people might 
unite and forward petitions to the throne and to parliament for its 
attainment. Pamphlets were everywhere circulated for the same 
purpose. Landlords in many places are said to have distributed 
them among their tenants. And from the agent’s office of Mr. 
Stewart, if report spoke truth, they were issued in multitudes. 

“Thus sanctioned and stimulated, the people formed them- 
selves into societies in every town, village, and parish through 
Ulster, and soon extended themselves over the kingdom. From 
the importance of the object a test was drawn up, and initiation to 
these societies became regular and solemn. Under the strongest 
impressions of this importance, I took the test, so early as Decem- 
ber, 1791, in presence of ‘ the first Society of United Irishmen in 
eer three of whom were members of the ‘ Northern Whig 
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NEILSON AND OTHER POPULAR LEADERS—ELECTIONEERING AGENTS 
OF THE REFORM CANDIDATE FOR THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
COUNTY DOWN IN 1790—THE HONOURARLE ROBERT STEWART. 


An electioneering circular, written in June, 1790, giving the 
names of many of the Belfast leaders who were the supporters of 
the Independent wmterest, as represented by Robert Stewart, the 
juvenile patriot, whose early promise was realized after the fashion 
of the great men of those times—by Lord Castlereagh a few years 
later. 

‘“‘ Sir—At a meeting of the committee who conducted the late 
election for this county on behalf of the Independent interest, at 
the Donegal Arms, Belfast, on the 11th June, 1790, the following 
gentlemen were appointed a standing committee for the purpose of 
supporting the Independent interest of the county of Antrim. The 
first meeting is to be held at Randalstown, on the 12th August 
next, when your attendance is particularly requested. 

‘‘T am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 


‘‘ SamuEL NEIuson, Secretary. 
“ Belfast, 20th June, 1790.” 


SIGNATURES TO CIRCULAR. 

‘“‘Mariot Dalway, Esq.; Edward Jones Agnew, Esq. ; Thomas 
Morris Jones, Esq. ; Thomas Thompson, Esq. ; Alexander M‘Manus, 
Esq.; Hugh Boyd, Esq.; John Staples, Esq.; John H. O'Hara, 
Esq.; John Stewart, Esq.; Langford Heyland, Esq. ; Waddell 
Cunningham, Esq.; Robert Thompson, Esq. ; William Sharman, 
Esq.; Clotworthy Rowley, Esq.; Henry William Shaw, Esq. ; 
Barth. M‘Naghten, Esq.; James White, Esq.; William Duffin, 
Esq. ; Robert Campbell, Esq.; Charles Adair, Esq. ; Adam 
Dickey, Esq.; John M‘Clean; James Dickey; Alexander Henry, 
Esq.; Alexander Crawford, Esq., M.D.; Rev. John Lang; Rev. 
John Thompson; Rev. James Cumming; George Tandy; John 
Gilliland; William Robert Adair; Samuel Thompson; William 
Sinclaire ; Alexander M‘Neil ; Robert Gamble; Joseph Walker ; 
Archibald Stewart; Hugh Anderson; John Birnie; James Barber; 
Val. Whitta ; Thomas Dickey ; Samuel Neilson.” 

The young patriot patrician who entered parliament in*the 
domino of a reformer, with the prestige of a colonel of Volunteers 
and a delegate of a Volunteer Convention, set out of course as an 
oppositionist and a democrat. But nature had not constituted 
Robert Stewart for a patriot. That kind of courage which quali- 
fies a man to adhere to early principles, to truth and honesty, to 
any cause that is just, whether the sun of power and the smiles of 
men in authority shine on it or not, belonged not to him. The 
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ardour of his patriotism and reform zeal cooled fast and suddenly, 
when he got a good tenure of his seat in parliament, in that field 
of the future operations and designs of his ambition to attain to 
official power. 

In the true spirit of an apostate, the Right Honourable Robert 
Stewart manifested in power the implacable hatred he bore to his 
quondam political friends and supporters, in his dealings with the 
Rey. Steele Dickson. 

He took active steps against him ; took a prominent part in his 
arrest ; consigned him to a dungeon, kept him there for years, and 
eventually sent him into exile. 

Hughes, the Belfast informer, who had sworn falsely and un- 
successfully against Grattan, had been employed to trepan the 
prisoner Dickson into statements that might be turned to the old 
account of the employers of that miscreant. But that attempt 
failed. Another attempt to elicit information was made by Messrs. 
Pollock and Cleland. 

Now as great pains have been taken to exculpate Lord Castle- 
reagh from the infamy of the attempt made in the report of the 
secret committee of the House of Peers, to inculpate Grattan in 
the guilt of treason, it is deserving of notice to see what unworthy 
efforts were made to extort evidence against him by persons im- 
mediately in connexion with Lord Castlereagh. And first, let me 
observe that Mr. John Pollock, the person referred to by Dickson, 
was the crown prosecutor for Leinster, an attorney of second-rate 
standing in Dublin: he worked his way, by dirty dealings in his 
profession with spies and informers, into the confidence of the 
executive, and into the disreputable office of a secret legal agent 
of government, engaged in terrifying prisoners into confessions, 
applying secret service money to the purposes of corrupting wit- 
nesses, and tampering with jury panels. 

This man, in virtue of his functions in the reign of terror, was 
in close communication and correspondence, there is ample evi- 
dence in official documents that have been in my possession, with 
the chief secretary, Lord Castlereagh. 

' The other gentleman referred to by Dickson, the Rev. John 
Cleland, was a sporting Protestant clergyman of Newtownards, a 
justice of the peace, a protégé of Lord Castlereagh, and a fire- 
brand and terrorist in his locality. Dickson thus speaks of him : 

‘‘ During the deliberations of the authorities on my case, my 
wife and two daughters resided in Newtownards, the birth-place 
of Lord Viscount Castlereagh, and residence of the Rev. John 
Cleland, formerly private tutor, or rather footman, to his lordship, 
and then, as denominated by his late friends, Merry and Newell, 
master of his croppy-hounds, pointers, and terriers. With this 
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office he held the agency of the Earl of Londonderry, and ‘that of 
cure of souls’ in the vicarage of Newtownards, and, as may be 
alleged, by virtue of this office, the keeping of some consciences. 
Thus robed in office, and vested with authority sacred and profane, 
his influence owned no control; and access to the secrets and 
secret places of the town was said to have been open to him. Of 
these places, the post-office was not the least likely to supply enter- 
tainment, or even the information yet hunted after at Newtownards. 
The postmaster had long been a servant in the Stewart family, 
even for years before it had a peer to boast of.’* . . . 

““Mr. Pollock was sent to Belfast to forward and conduct such 
trials, before courts-martial, as he might think expedient to bring 
on. Anxious to see some of the objects of his mission—and, as 
he gave me reason to suppose, me in particular—he visited us on 
the very night of his arrival, and in a style which surprised us. 
At a late hour, just as we, poor prisoners, had laid ourgelves down 
to rest, but not to sleep, our ears were arrested by a voice, not 
very articulate or musical, bellowing execrations against ‘ the 
d d infernal traitor,’ and frothing out, ‘ Where is the scoundrel 
Dickson ?? On looking up I saw a figure, not very gainly or dig- 
nified, accompanied by two gentlemen, approaching me, preceded 
by a sentinel. He seemed rather unsteady in his gait; but 
whether the oscillation was in him or in my drowsy eyes I shall 
not pretend to determine. His language to me, during the few 
minutes he was allowed to stay, I shall not repeat. That I leave 
to Mr. Pollock, if he can or chooses to recollect it. I shall only 
say, that either from regard to him, to me, to both, or to our 
common nature, the gentlemen turned him round and carried him 
off, raging as he was, and swearing that ‘he would hang the traitor 
next day.’ 

“‘ On that next day, or the day following, I was summoned by 
a guard to wait on Mr. Pollock. I instantly obeyed, and was con- 
ducted to his apartments in the house of Mr. M‘Cluncy, surgeon, 
nearly opposite to our prison. My entrance seemed to discompose 
him very much; but I was soon led to think that he had partly 
discomposed himself before my arrival. The Rey. John Cleland 
was sitting with him when I entered, and stayed in the room for 
some time. After a few questions and remarks respecting traitors, 
treason, &c., put and made in Mr. Pollock’s peculiar manner, he 
asked me if I knew ‘ Mr. Grattan,’ as he afterwards asserted, but, 
as I then thought, and still think, ‘M7.Curran.’ In consequence, 
I answered that I did ; which led to the followimg conversation : 
‘You have often met him, I suppose?’ ‘ Not often, but always 
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with great pleasure.’ ‘Suppose you correspond?’ ‘Sometimes 
we have correspondence.’ ‘And pray, sir, what have been the 
subjects of your correspondence—lIrish politics, no doubt?’ ‘ We 
have corresponded on more subjects than one, but seldom on po- 
lities. I will show you a specimen of our correspondence, if you 
desire it.’ This desire he expressed with eagerness ; on which I 
handed him a letter from Mr. Curran, which I happened to have 
in my pocket. This he hurried over with devouring eyes, till he 
came to the subscription, when he exclaimed in rage: ‘ Z ds, 
this is not from Grattan.’ ‘Grattan!’ cried I; ‘no, surely! It 
was Mr. Curran you asked about.’ ‘No, by H ns! I need 
not ask about him. I know you and he were never asunder at the 
assizes last. year. You were d d busy there packing juries, 
and tampering with the sheriff, to save traitors from the gallows. 
It was Grattan I mentioned.’ ‘Be assured, then,’ said I, ‘I 
never saw Mr. Grattan in my life, nor ever had any correspondence 
with him of any kind ; and as to packing juries, I hope you do 
not mean to wound this gentleman (looking towards Mr. Cleland) 
through my sides.’ Mr. Cleland got up and walked off without 
even making his bow; and Mr. Pollock, as if recollecting himself, 
became calm, and seemed uneasy—I suppose from having made 
a greater blunder here than between the names ‘ Grattan’ and 
“Curran ;’ as the array had been twice challenged at the Down 
assizes, in 1797, on the alleged ground that Mr. Cléland had 
given a partial panel to the sheriff. Be this as it may, to this 
blunder I probably owed my dismissal, for a season, and return 
to my prison, in charge of the guard which had conducted me to 
Mr. Pollock. Be it noted, however, that I was not dismissed 
without the friendly assurance, that ‘if I did not do what govern- 
ment expected I would certainly be hanged—by the E 1 
G—d, I would.’ ’’* 

The government informer; Bird, about this time, having de- 
serted his employers and fled to the camp of the United Irishmen, 
made disclosures of atrocious acts he had been called on to execute, 
not with the dagger or the knife, but with the holy Bible in his 
hand, against many persons of rank and station who were ob- 
noxious to the government, and, amongst the rest, Grattan. One 
of the state prisoners, Dowdall, a natural son of Hussey Burgh, 
communicated by letter, through J. P. Curran, to Grattan, the 
fact of Bird having been discovered and committed to Newgate on 
the charge of having forfeited his recognizance on certain trials in 
which he was to give evidence, and having confessed to the state 
prisoners that he was privy to designs on the part of exalted indi- 
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viduals that affected Mr. Grattan. Curran neglected or thought 
it more advisable to decline communicating with Bird on this 
subject ; and Grattan subsequently expressed a great deal of 
regret that advantage had not been taken of Bird’s offer to com- 
municate with Mr. Curran on the subject. 

Dowdall-was instructed to write to Bird, calling on him to 
address a letter to Mr. Grattan, disclosing the nature of the efforts 
that had been made to induce him to implicate that gentleman. 

Bird, in concurrence with this application, wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Grattan, which, with the preceding particulars, are 
taken from the late Mr. Henry Grattan’s life and times of his 
father :* 

J. BIRD TO MR. GRATTAN. 
“State Prison, Dublin Castle, Ist December, 1798. 

““Sir—The ephemeral triumph of corruption and vice by no 
means makes me repent having quitted the blood-stained banners; 
and amid the evils of a rigid confinement, the consciousness of 
having torn some intended victims from its merciless fangs affords 
me a consolation in my solitary dungeon superior to any I have 
before experienced. 

‘* By a strange concatenation of circumstances, some very im- 
portant secrets have been thrown into my power, a part of which 
is, I believe, ere this developed by me in a letter I addressed to 
the Marquis of Cornwallis, and signed ‘ Humanitas ;’ but a still 
more important one, and inexpressibly gratifying to my feelings, 
has placed one of your venal persecutors (and the most celebrated 
one, too) completely within my grasp; and I have already secured 
such corroboration as shall strike conviction into the breasts of 
those sanguinary and bigoted wretches who wish by any means to 
effect your destruction, though they dare not avow tt. 

“Till I know that this letter is received safe I shall not be 
more explicit; nor can I publicly avow it till I am liberated (of 
which I have not the smallest prospect), except a prosecution by 
the state follows a prosecution by hirelings and assassins, in which 
no consideration whatever shall hinder my coming forward, if, sir, 
when you are possessed of particulars, you should deem such an 
act requisite to insure your safety. 

“You had once, sir, an opportunity of witnessing, that when 
the proof of enormities committed by the government’ against the 
governed was about to be investigated, I did not shrink from 
my part, but offered to appear and be examined at the bar of the 
House of Peers. This, sir, I trust will secure me credit when 
I assert, that in this communication I have no other than direct 
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- views, which centre in one point—a most ardent desire of se- 
curing your life from murderers, and your character from per- 
jured calumniators. 

‘“‘T have the honour to be, with the most profound respect, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

‘“¢J. Birp. 

‘ON .B.=Mr. is the medium through which I transmit 
this letter, and anything that may hereafter occur in this business 
can be done through the same channel; but no person can call on 
me with safety, as Major Sirr takes up every one whom he knows 
of coming to see me.” 





In December, 1798, Dowdall wrote to Mr. Grattan, to inform 
him that the letter he had written to Bird ‘‘ was discovered in his 
room, and occasioned his being sent to England in irons to prevent 
any further communications.” 

Here the curtain drops over the career of Mr. Bird; his name 
and exploits are no more heard of in the woful records of the 
crime and infamy of 1798, till we find him again at his old trade, 
in communication with Major Sur.—Vide the major’s papers in 
Trin. Coll. Lib. Dub. 

Among the original papers of the late John Sweetman, Esq., 
placed at my disposal by his son, there is a letter of Mr. Sweet- 
man’s (written in 1798, he being then in confinement) to John 
Philpot Curran, deserving of notice : 


LETTER TO J. P. CURRAN, ESQ. 
20th September, 1798. 

‘* DEAR Str—In reading over the Report of the Lords, I see 
that Mr. Samuel Neilson, very much to my astonishment, has 
mentioned names, particularly Mr. Grattan’s. He has stated that 
he went to Tinnehinch, in company with Bond and me, twice in 
April, and has detailed a conversation that he says took place at 
those interviews. I need not delay you long to prove the assertion 
false; it is enough to say that Bond and I were arrested on the 
21st of March. But it may be said that Neilson was only wrong 
as to dates,* and meant to allude to some friendly visits that he, 
Bond, and I paid to Mr. Grattan before the 12th of March. I 
must declare he is totally unfounded, but right as to matter of 
fact, and solemnly aver that no such conversation as he has stated 
did take place upon these occasions. I feel myself bound to go 
further, by asserting that in my mind nothing ever dropped from 
Mr. Grattan which would warrant him to ask the question pro- 


* Such was the fact as to dates; but Neilson’s assertion, with respect to the 
two interviews with Mr. Grattan, is perfectly correct.—R, R. M, 
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fessed to have been asked him; and I know it was agreed upon 
by us that no such question should ever be put to him—that 
anything like the slightest implication in the matters of the United 
system could not be imputed to him. 

‘‘This examination would not rest so deeply on my mind, but 
that I see an evident intention in the examinators to heap obloquy 
on the character of Mr. Grattan, even in the face of truth; for, 
if it were not so, they would correct the anachronism, well know- 
ing that it was false that Bond and I were at Tinnehinch in 
April. This is proved by the committee having asked Neilson, 
‘Ts this the Mr. Sweetman now in prison?’ If truth had-directed 
the inquiries of that committee, they would have said, ‘ Then 
Sweetman could not have been with them.’ On the whole, I owe 
it to Mr. Grattan, as far as in my power lies, to remove any mis- 
representation that may be attempted against his character by 
side-wind or otherwise ; and I call for your advice whether it be 
not incumbent on me to write to the chancellor to rectify these 
errors. I might, at the same time, take occasion to say, that 
from a very clear intimacy with him, which I had the happiness 
to enjoy, and for the reasons before stated, I would solemnly aver 
that Mr. Grattan was totally unconnected with the United system. 
If you think it is my duty to carry this intention into effect, or if 
there- be any better mode of effecting it, candidus umpertite, and I . 
will act accordingly. You would have been troubled with this 
earlier, but that I have been confined to my bed for some days 
back. I am now much better, and will be happy to hear you enjoy 
good health, which is all you can promise yourself under the pre- 
sent state of things. 

“‘T am, my dear Sir, with the most sincere and lasting esteem, 
yours faithfully, 

(Signed) , ‘¢ JoHN SWEETMAN.” 


The foul attempts of the government, in alliance with Orange- 
ism, against Grattan’s life and liberty was not an original or a 
solitary ingenious device, of this kind, of the chief actors in our 
last reign of terror. 

We find, in the pages of the particularly unscrupulous Orange 
historian of the different Irish rebellions, evidence of the same 
attempt that had been made against Grattan’s life deliberately put 
in practice against the memory of an Irishman perhaps more illus- 
trious. 

The biographers of Edmund Burke observe with some sur- 
prise that an Irish historian—whose veracity is on a par with his 
meekness and moderation, and both in the highest estimation 
with the Orangemen of Ireland—Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., has 
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coupled the name of the illustrious orator with the murders and 
outrages of the Whiteboy rabble in 1761 and 1762. 

The following passages occur in the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Different 
Rebellions in Ireland,” Ed. Dublin, 4to, 1801, pp. 34, 35, 36: 

“‘In the year 1762, they (the Whiteboys) committed such 
dreadful excesses in the south of Ireland, that Sir Richard Aston, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was sent down with a 
special commission to try them; and the mistaken lenity which he 
showed them in the course of his circuit was such that it encouraged 
them to 5 walle in the commission of enormities for some years 
after. . 
V1 appears by the examination of David Landragin (Appendix, 
Nos. 1, 2) that a party of Whiteboys took a solemn oath, in the 
town of Clonmel, to assassinate the Earl of Carrick and the other 
gentlemen. . 

“Ag Mr, Edmund Burke, who always showed a decided 
attachment to Popery, manifested it for the first time on this occa- 
sion, I shall, in touching on it, relate a few of the early circum- 
stances of his life. d 

‘* At last, when he had served a sufficient number of terms to 
be called to the bar, he refused to return to his native country, de- 
claring that the climate of it disagreed with him, and that he ex- 
pected to get some employment in the line of his profession in 
America, through one of the Grenville family. . 

‘“‘When the enormities of the Whiteboys were about to draw 
on them the vengeance of the law, and some time before Sir 
Richard Aston proceeded on his commission to try them, Mr. 
Edmund Burke sent his brother Richard, who died Recorder of 
Bristol, and Mr. Nagle, a relation, on a mission to Munster, to 
levy money on the Popish body for the use of the Whiteboys, who 
were exclusively Papists.’™* 

In the third edition of his work, published in 1802, Sir 
Richard, having determined that Burke should not have the bene- 
fit of the doubt implied by the latter part of the sentence, struck 
out the last sentence of the note, and let it stand thus: 

‘“‘T have no other proof that these gentlemen were employed 
by Mr. Burke than that they declared 80, wathout: reserve, to the 
persons from whom they obtained money.” 

There is nothing new under the sun—even in the annals of 
Trish Orangeism. 

In 1797, old Lord Londonderry having been promoted in the 
peerage, the title of Lord Castlereagh was conferred on Mr. 
Robert Stewart ; and in the same year “Earl Camden (then viceroy 


* “Memoirs of the Different Rebellions i in Ireland,” 3rd ed., vol. i. pp. 39, 40, 
EDAD: 
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of Ireland), whose sister has been married, en secondes noces, to 
Lord Castlereagh’s father, Castlereagh was appointed Keeper of 
the Privy Seal in Ireland. 

On the sudden departure, on the plea of illness, from Ireland, 
in December, 1797, of the chief secretary, the Hon. Mr. Pelham, 
Lord Castlereagh was called on to execute Mr. Pelham’s duties 
during the absence of the latter. In February, 1798, Mr. Pelham 
returned for.a short time to Ireland; but his alleged illness in- 
capacitated him for the business of his office, and Lord Castle- 
reagh continued to transact it ad interim. . 

It was only in. 1798 that a public notification of the fact of 
Lord Castlereagh’s having charge of Mr. Pelham’s duties as locum 
tenens of the latter was made; and though he continued so charged 
with them to the end of his official career in Ireland, it was only 
in April, 1799, that Lord Castlereagh was gazetted as chief secre- 
tary of the lord lieutenant, in the place of the Hon. Mr. Pelham, 
resigned. 

Elsewhere I have given ample details concerning Lord Castle- 
reagh’s official career in Ireland, and his connexion with the reign 
of terror in that country, which he survived about one-and-twenty 
years. Let the memory of Castlereagh, and the just abhorrence 
in which it is held in his country, serve ever for a warning to pub- 
lic men in high places, to deter them from following his profligate 
and wicked example and meriting his wretched fate. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


NEILSON AND HIS NORTHERN POLITICAL ASSOCIATES IN CONFINEMENT 
IN KILMAINHAM GAOL, COUNTY DUBLIN, IN 1796 anp 1797— 
HIS LIBERATION—-RENEWED COMMUNICATIONS WITH LORD E. FITZ- 
GERALD—REFUTATION OF UNFOUNDED SUSPICIONS OF HIS FIDELITY 
TO HIS CAUSE AND TO HIS FRIEND, LORD E. FITZGERALD. 


THE northern prisoners in 1796 and 1797 confined in Kilmainham 
gaol were 8. Neilson, C. Teeling, H. Haslett, H. J. M‘Cracken, 
Rowley Osborne, James Bartley, Dan. Shanaghan, and Thomas 
Richardson. The latter was the only Tyrone magistrate bordering 
on Armagh who, at the time of the persecution, would take an in- 
formation against the Orangemen. At the instance of H. J. 
M‘Cracken—who had at that period gone down to Armagh, and 
taken a most active part in getting information against the depre- 
dators—Richardson took the depositions. Russell was then con- 
fined in Newgate, and also Young. 

Neilson had been very active and instrumental in obtaining the 
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return of the Hon. Robert Stewart (afterwards Lord Castlereagh) 
on the reform interest of the county Down, in opposition to Lord 
Hillsborough and the Tory interest, in 1790. 

In 1797, when Neilson was confined in Kilmainham, Lord 
Castlereagh visited that prison. On seeing him there he expressed 
regret, and asked if he could in any way be serviceable to him. 
Neilson thanked his lordship; he had nothing to ask for himself, 
but if he felt disposed to do an act of justice and mercy, he would 
direct his attention to the case of two poor men in the yard into 
which the window of his apartment looked. They were under sen- 
tence of death for an offence of which they were as innocent as his 
lordship—that of taking arms; having been met by a party who 
were out on such an expedition, and compelled to accompany them. 
The wretch who had sworn against them felt such remorse that his 
nightly wailings and lamentations were distressing to the other 
prisoners—the cell in which he was confined being under the 
apartment his lordship then stood in. The names of the two un- 
fortunate men were Pat Whelan and Martin Short; both had large 
families. Lord Castlereagh seemed much touched, took notes, 
and promised to intercede for them. That night there came a re- 
prieve, and shortly after they were liberated. Would to God there 
were many more such stories to tell of Lord Castlereagh. 

A daughter of Neilson (the late Mrs. M‘Adam) was in Kil- 
mainham when that reprieve arrived, and witnessed the joyful 
scenes which ensued when the families of the prisoners were allowed 
to see their friends, immediately after the communication of the 
reprieve was made to them. 

Neilson and his northern companions remained in prison for 
nearly a year and a half. They made frequent applications to the 
chief secretary to be brought to trial; but the government was in 
possession of no evidence they could rely on for their conviction. 
The magistrates in the north had indeed not neglected the ordi- 
nary means to procure witnesses against Neilson, Russell, and 
M‘Cracken, who were especially obnoxious to the ascendancy 
party of Belfast. 

A weaver of that town, who was a member of the Society of 
United Irishmen, was applied to long before their arrest by a Mr. 
Ferris Martin, an Orangeman of Ballynahinch, to lodge informa- 
tion against them, and was offered £500 if he would give evidence 
that would lead to their capital conviction. The weaver asked for 
time to consider the proposal, and the first step he took was to 
communicate it to the parties who were to be sworn against. He 
was instructed to give Mr. Ferris Martin a meeting at a public 
house which the parties were in the habit of frequenting, and to 


ascertain from him the name of the person who empowered him to 
offer the reward. 
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The meeting took place, and Neilson and his two friends were 
posted in a closet adjoining the room where these persons met. 
The proposal was renewed by Martin; the weaver inquired by 
whom the money was to be paid, and was told by Lord Hillsbo- 
rough. He then expressed some doubt whether he could do what 
was required of him, and said he would think further of the matter. 
The man, it may be presumed, had no intention of coming for- 
ward, and the parties so deeply interested in this business thus 
ascertained the source from which danger was to be apprehended. 
This circumstance was recounted by M‘Cracken to his sister, on 
whose authority the statement is made. 

An Englishman of the name of Bird, alias Smith, who had 
been one of the scribes of the notorious Dublin Journal, was 
found a more manageable person than the Irish weaver ; he was 
persuaded to come forward against Neilson, and was placed under 
the tutelage of the crown solicitor. 

In these dreadful times no man, however innocent he might be, 
could trust to the ordinary course of judicial proceedings for pro- 
tection from the baseness of a perjured witness. Men’s lives de- 
pended on the detection of their enemies’ designs, and the legal 
proceedings which were to be based on the informations of such 
persons as Bird and Newell. The tactics of the crown solicitors 
and prosecutors were put into operation; the spy system was 
carried into their own camp. A friend of Neilson and M‘Cracken, 
who was employed as a clerk in the office of Mr. Kemmis, apprised 
them of the nature of the evidence that was to be brought against 
them. The law officers of the crown, at the state trials, were 
often astonished at the discovery of previous examinations of the 
approvers, and the knowledge of their disclosures, which enabled 
Mr. Curran to take advantage of any discrepancy in their evidence. 
A young man of the name of Hughes, in the employment of Mr. 
Kemmis, was the medium of communication on these occasions. 
By such means there was ample time to learn the history of the 
informer, and to rebut his testimony from the incongruities of his 
own accounts of his movements, motives for coming forward, &c. 
Through the channel I have referred to Henry M‘Cracken con- 
trived to have the following particulars of Mr. Bird’s examination 
conveyed to Neilson, which I copy from the original paper, with 
the following words endorsed on it in the handwriting of 8. Neil- 
son: ‘A sample of ‘the doings’ of an informer and a spy against 
the lives of innocent men, by bearing false witness.” 

John Bird, alias John Smith, who underwent examination, 
will prove as follows : 

“That in September, 1795, deponent spent an evening with 
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the said Samuel Neilson; that Samuel Kennedy,* in the exami- 
nation aforementioned, introduced deponent as an English citizen ; 
that they drank success to the French republic, which toast was 
drunk by said Neilson; they also drank success to the French 
army. Neilson spoke of the Irish clubs ; said he was a member ; 
gave a description of them corresponding with the printed paper 
which is herewith sent. Neilson said he was afraid that the im- 
portation of fresh troops’ would render nugatory any attempts to 
cast off the yoke, till they were visited by the French or favoured 
by peace, or by both. ; 

“He spoke of the independence of Ireland as an event that 
must take place in the common course of events. Speaking of the 
Catholics, Neilson said that he feared the great mass were bigoted 
to monarchy, but with proper attention they might be made of 
great service to the cause, and so he said the Defenders might be 
if they could be properly organized. 

‘““ A person present in company asked deponent if he had any 
objection to take the test of their society. Neilson, speaking of 
the society, said the English societies were nearly done away by 
keeping written journals ; that ours, as he expressed it, are now 
secure ; we commit nothing to paper ; we meet in small numbers ; 
no precise fixed notice of time or place; when our numbers ex- 
ceed thirty-five we split, and the overplus lays the foundation for 
a new society; we have a very strong test, and use caution in 
choosing our members, and have not yet been betrayed. 

“The said Neilson regretted that the Belfast committee had 
not sent any pecuniary aid to the Cork printer, Driscoll, then in 
gaol. 
“‘ Neilson said he knew of six pieces of cannon which were 
buried, and that there were 85,000 true fellows armed and dis- 
ciplined who could be raised in Ulster.” 

Such was the evidence Mr. Bird was to give against Neilson. 
The friends of the latter, however, or the small, still voice of con- 
science had been busy with Mr. Bird. The time for his services 
at length approached, Neilson was served with notice of trial, and 
when all the preparations of the crown lawyers were made for it, 
Mr. Bird, under the name of Smith, who had to give evidence 
against two others of the state prisoners, Shanaghan and Kennedy, 
on being called as a witness did not make his appearance. The 
crown prosecutor with some embarrassment informed the court the 
chief witness was nowhere to be found; it was said he was gone 
to England, his native country—as he was only a bird of passage 
and not of prey—his flight was deemed by no means extraordinary. 

On the 1st of February, 1798, the following paragraphs, with 


* Kennedy was conducting compositor of The Northern Star. 
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accompanying copies of a correspondence between Mr. Bird, Mr. 
Dawes, king’s messenger, and Mr. Cooke, appeared in The Press 
newspaper : 

‘‘ The following papers were left at our office. We have made 
every inquiry, and find them to be the handwriting of Mr. Bird, 
who was to have appeared as a witness for the crown, under the 
name of Smith, against Mr. Shanagan and Mr. Kennedy, on a 
charge of high treason. 

‘“«« Two very extraordinary affidavits were lately produced by 
the crown lawyers in the Court of King’s Bench, in one of which 
I am accused of having run away from my lodgings without paying 
my rent! I have taken the liberty of laying before the public the 
two following letters from Mr. Dawes, which will best elucidate 
that part of the affidavits which accuse me of having cheated Mrs. 
Morris. The letter to Mr. Cooke contains my reasons for the 
step I took. Mr. Dawes’ first letter was sent to me in Waterford ; 
his second letter was left at the house of Mr. Kemmis, directing 
me to where lodgings were taken for me, in which it must be 
evident to every person I had no kind of concern ; nor did I ever 
pay for my board, &e. Mr. Cooke paid four pounds a-week,. ex- 
clusive of which I found my wines, liquors, &c. &c. ‘Let the public 
judge how far the accusation coincides with facts ! 


COPY OF MR. DAWES’ FIRST LETTER. 
“ Dublin, 3lst October, 1797. 

** Dear Str—Mr. Taylor requests that you will come to town 
as soon as possible; and he thinks it would be better for you, if 
you wish to return, to leave your wife behind you, as you will have 
to stay in town but two or three days. When you come to town 
my father wishes you not to come to our house, as the servants 
would inform the people from Blessington of it: Mr. Taylor de- 
sires you will go to Mr. Kemmis’s first, and there you will get 
directions where you are to be. My father thinks there is no 
better road to Dublin than what you mention in your last. I 
enclose you a ten guinea note, which I hope you will receive safe. 
I wish you a pleasant journey. 

‘**T remain yours, &c. 
‘* P.S.—I hope to hear of your arrival on Friday next.” 
MR. DAWES’ SECOND LETTER—A NOTE. 

“Mr. Dawes’ compliments to Mr. Johnston*—informs him 
that there is a place provided for him at a Mr. Morris’s, Buckridge- 
court, Great Ship-street (the upper house in the court), within 
four houses of the Lower Castle-yard gate. 

‘“‘ Friday morning, 3rd November, 1797.” 


*«« A name I assumed by order of government for my personal safety.’ ” 
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‘The succeeding letter was delivered to Mr. Cooke on Tues- 
day last; and the originals of the whole are now at the office of 
this paper, for the inspection of any persons who may think them- 
selves interested therein.” 


[The following extracts from the above-mentioned long letter 
are sufficiently illustrative of the writer’s character and conduct :] 


‘‘Sir—That the surprise you will feel on hearing from me 
will be very great, I can readily conceive. But though far removed 
from the reach of your power, I shall ever remember you with 
respect ; nor mean I, even in the most distant manner, to be 
guilty of any insult towards you. No, sir, I will not act ungrate- 
fully. You ever treated me with distinguished kindness and at- 
tention, until that creeping sycophant, P k, strove to raise 
himself in your esteem by depreciating me. . . 

‘* A number of insurmountable obstacles presented themselves, 
to prevent the completion of the unfortunate business which ne- 
cessity—imperious necessity !—urged me to begin. For when I 
seriously reflected on the dreadful phalanx of perjured monsters ! 
wallowing in riot! and debauchery! ready at a nod! to sacrifice 
any man, however innocent! who might be obnoxious, I trem- 
- bled—I could not support the ignominious idea of having my name 
enrolled in the annals of eternal infamy with theirs, and their well- 
adapted major!!! 

“The intimacy which with sorrow and indignation I supported 
with Messrs. Newell and Dutton, fully determined me what course 
to steer. They judged me as thirsty for blood as themselves! 
They unfolded their secrets to me in vicious confidence! and dis- 
played such scenes of villany! as would almost appal the Devil! 
Two more such blood-stained, sanguinary cannibals! for the honour 
of human nature, I maps are not, ever were, or ever again will be 
in existence ! 

**T have, sir, files more 45 add than to assure you, in the most 
‘solemn manner, that I absented myself purely from the motives 
before mentioned, nor was I directly or indirectly applied to. I 
was neither tempted with hope of reward, present or to come! 
but I ingenuously confess that my heart was never a single mo- 
ment in your cause—a reference to my letters, though apparently 

‘madly loyal,’ will convince you of that, as well as innumerable 
circumstances, which will now be too late recollected. Should it 
happen, sir, that any of your myriads of spies should discover me, 
it would be more unfortunate than my first loss. I have taken 
every precaution my experience could dictate; my papers and 
manuscripts, curious and interesting! are in other hands than 
mine, and can never be regained. I have chosen my present situa- 
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tion. The die is cast, and I shall await its event with fortitude 
and patience. I have, sir, candidly stated my genuine reason for 
withdrawing ; and I hope, when passion shall subside, you will 
acquit me for the act which neither you nor I can now recall. 
Whatever shall be the event, I feel my heart beat lightly, and I. 
hope to stand acquitted before my God and my Country for the 
deed. I shall now, sir, take my leave, with most respectfully 
thanking you for every past favour and indulgence, and in despite 
of circumstances subscribe myself as usual, sir, 


‘Your most grateful and much obliged humble servant, &e., 
(Signed) o 





“Mr. Secretary Cooke, &c.” 


On the 83rd of February, 1798, a letter of Mr. Bird, addressed 
‘** To the citizens of Ulster immolated in bastiles, tenders,” &c., 
appeared in The Press newspaper. He tells them that with respect 
to the means taken for criminating them, he 

“ could a tale unfold 
Whose lightest word would harrow up the soul; 
that the vilest of human degeneracy, intent on compassing their 
deaths, had entrusted him with the diabolical schemes intended 
to destroy them.” But he tells them ‘‘ he will turn the engines 
of their persecutors against themselves, and defeat their machi- 
nations.” 

Mr. Bird, it need hardly be stated, on the 3rd of February was 
at a convenient distance from the Castle. On the 6th of February, 
in The Press, he addressed another letter to the proprietor of The 
Dublin Journal, reminding him of his literary assistance to T’he 
Dublin Journal, and in contradiction of a paragraph in one of its 
late numbers, in which it was formally announced that Mr. Bird 
had been assassinated by the United Irishmen. On the 11th of 
February he addressed another letter to the same gentleman 
(published in The Press on the 15th), in which he speaks of the 
services required of him by his friend Major Sirr. 

The latter, he states, accompanied by Mr. Newell, had called 
on him the day preceding the trials at which he was to appear, 
and told him ‘‘ that a man of the name of Parrock was come up 
from Belfast on the part of the prisoners, as an exculpatory wit- 
ness, and requested him (Mr. Bird) to swear against him as a 
United Irishman, and put him up for two or three days till the 
trials were over.” Bird objected, saying, ‘“‘as the man was an 
Orangeman he could not be sworn against as an United Irishman.” 
The major then requested him ‘‘ to swear against him for a rob- 
bery, to secure him from coming forward.” Bird still objecting to 
this step, “‘ the major and Newell applied in a still more earnest 

IV. 5 
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manner to Mrs. Bird, requesting of her to swear a robbery against 
Parrock, but she refused to do so.” 

_ Bird, about a fortnight previously, had written a letter to 
Kennedy of The Northern Star, then in Newgate, where he had 
been imprisoned for eighteen months. This letter was published 
in The Press on the 20th of February. 

He tells him that a great effort was about to be made for his 
release, and that ‘‘ he hopes most sincerely next Friday he would 
be sent forth from his dungeon.’’ On the identical Friday, Mr. 
Kennedy was discharged without prosecution. 

A few days before Mr. Neilson’s release, he received the fol- 
lowing letter from Bird : 

‘‘Srr—In what language to address a gentleman whom I 
have so very deeply injured I scarcely know ; but with the purest 
truth I can assure you, sir, that though plunged in a dungeon, 
deprived of every comfort tyranny could wrest from you, separated, 
for aught you know, eternally from your wife, your children, 
friends, and home—your property devastated, your health and 
vigour drooping beneath such an accumulated load of misery and 
woe—still, sir, had you known my real state of mind, it was infi- 
nitely less to be envied than yours. Happiness has to me been a 
stranger ever since the fatal day when poverty, and something 
worse, urged me to accept the wages of infamy. How those men 
may feel themselves, in whose hands I have been an instrument 
of ruin, I cannot say; but I strongly suspect, could the secrets of 
their hearts be exposed to your view, they would not be more the 
objects of your scorn than your pity. 

‘* The first gleams of happiness which for twelve months have 
visited my breast, have been since I have ceased to rank amongst 
the number of those sanguinary monsters, who are in fact destroy- 
ing that very system they are striving to support. You, sir, will 
shortly be restored to that liberty which your life has been hitherto 
devoted to procure for others; and if you can then think of me 
without horror or disgust, it is as much as I can expect, more 
than I deserve. Great have been the pangs of remorse I have 
endured, when reflecting on the situation of your amiable wife and 
unprotected offspring; nor did the state of poor Shanaghan’s family 
distress me less—they, I fear, suffered more than yours in some 
points ; but ’twont bear reflection. 

“‘T shall only further take the liberty of remarking, that if my 
utmost exertions to serve the men I was hired to destroy can 
entitle me to pardon from you and from them, I should once more 
feel myself restored to peace and happiness. I beg, sir, you will 
excuse the liberty I take, and believe me (if you can) when I 
assure you that no man more fervently wishes you every blessing 
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Providence can bestow, than the person who for a time robbed you 


of all comfort on earth. 
(Signed) “fa. BIRD. "" 


Bird kept his word to Messrs. Kennedy and Neilson. He 
wrote to Mr. Cooke, making known to him his reasons for quitting 
his employment as an informer in the service of his department ; 
and in communicating this step to the public, he makes a solemn 
protestation, ‘‘that Messrs. Neilson and Russell were utterly igno- 
rant of the whole transaction,” and ‘‘ that he never intended to 
come forward to prosecute any man whatever; and that he was 
compelled to keep up the farce till the moment of action arrived, 
having determined long before how he then would act’’—namely, 
to fly when the prisoners were brought to trial. His letter to 
the viceroy, Lord Camden, appeared in The Press the 20th of 
February. 

The following extracts from this singular communication are 
worthy of attention : 


‘“‘ The consequence of the step I have taken has been, that two 
prisoners have already escaped the fate to which they had been so 
long doomed by anticipation. That point gained, although a very 
important one, by no means satisfies me. Messrs. Russell and 
Neilson are yet prisoners, and your lordship’s great knowledge of 
law precludes the necessity of my asserting that there is no kind of 
charge whatever which can be supported against these gentlemen. 
Let me incur what censure I may, I am determined to restore 
these gentlemen to their freedom, or lose my own by the attempt. 
I earnestly entreat your lordship not to suppose I would deign to 
have recourse to empty menaces to attain my purpose. Should 
the enormous power and craft of your wicked counsellors prevail 
over the dictates of honour in your lordship’s breast, then, my lord, 
am I irrevocably determined to place in Lord Moira’s hands such 
documents as shall make your boldest orators dumb, and raise 
through the kingdom such a tornado of execration as should pene- 
trate the cabinets of London and of Dublin. If your lordship can 
find no better way to unravel the mystery, apply to Kemmis ; per- 
haps he will tremble, but he can inform you of what it is I speak, 
and which your honour and your interest demand should be eter- 
nally concealed or honestly explored [query, inquired into ?]. I 
now take my final leave of your lordship, in whose breast it remains 
to decide on as important an event—take it all in all—as ever pre- 
sented itself to your consideration. 

(Signed) ‘* J. Birp. 

‘“‘P.S.—If the gentlemen herein mentioned are not restored to 
liberty within three days from the delivery of this letter to your 
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excellency, I shall conceive it a direct denial, and take my mea- 
sures accordingly.” 


Within the time specified Samuel Neilson, after a confinement 
of seventeen months, was set at liberty, without having been 
brought to trial. Mr. Bird’s menace so far was successful, but 
Russell being still kept in prison, Bird ‘‘ considered himself justi- 
fied in making public the preceding communication on the 20th of 
February.” 

The report of his having quitted the kingdom was industriously 
circulated. The friends of the prisoners, however, who were in- 
terested in keeping him out of the hands of his late employers, 
contrived to afford him a safe asylum for several months. At 
length, in the latter part of 1798, he was discovered in the county 
of Louth, sent back to the care of his old friends, and committed 
to Newgate, charged with having forfeited the recognizance into 
which he had entered to give evidence on certain trials; and a 
little later was restored to the friendship of Major Sirr. 

On the 22nd of February, 1798, Neilson was liberated on his 
own recognizances, and that of Mr. John Sweetman, on condition 
that ‘‘ he should not belong to any treasonable committee.” 

Seventeen months of rigorous confinement had broken down 
his health ; some part of that time he had been in separate, or 
rather solitary confinement: surely the mind that could bear up 
against such sufferings as he endured was of no ordinary original 
vigour. His bodily health and strength indeed had declined; and 
those who had formerly known him, and now saw him on his libe- 
ration, described his personal appearance as having undergone a 
striking change, and his once powerful frame as shrunken and de- 
bilitated. Neilson, on his liberation, was taken by his faithful 
friend, Mr. John Sweetman, to his country house in the vicinity of 
‘Dublin, and there received all the care that his sad condition re- 
quired. It is to be observed Neilson was liberated about three 
weeks before the arrest of the principal leaders at Bond’s. He 
states, in his examination before the secret committee, that he 
took no part in politics after his liberation until he found the 
government had broken their engagements with him, and he had 
reason to know it was intended to arrest him again, and then he 
took an active part in assisting to fill up the vacancies caused by 
the arrests at Bond’s. 

The circumstance to which he alludes in one of his letters, and 
which he communicated to his family, was the following: A gen- 
tleman, with whom he had been formerly acquainted (it may be 
presumed when reform was in vogue), though at this period known 
to be a supporter of the administration, invited him to breakfast. 
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Neilson was advised to decline the invitation. He accepted it, 
however. The gentleman lived at a short distance from town. 
Neilson rode on horseback to his house, and on his arrival, obser- 
ving some stir at the door of a guard-house at a little distance from 
the house, took care to give directions that his horse should be 
kept in readiness for him. During breakfast there was nothing in 
the conversation of his host to excite any suspicion of foul play, 
but when he rose to depart the gentleman suddenly altered his 
demeanour, and putting his back to the door, informed him he 
must remain where he was. 

Neilson immediately went towards a bow-window which served 
as a door, opening on a garden plot in front of the house, and on 
the opposite side of the road observed some soldiers under arms 
stationed at the door of the guard-house. 

With his characteristic determination, thrusting his hand into 
his breast pocket he advanced towards his host, and told him he 
was prepared for this event ; he had not come unarmed or alone— 
some of his friends were close by; and if a single motion was made 
or word was spoken by him when he ordered the servant to bring 
his horse to the hall door, he would shoot him on the spot. The 
gentleman had either little understood the character of his guest or 
supposed his late sufferings had effected a greater change in it than 
had taken place. He retired from his position, and after some 
further explanation was permitted to call his servant and order 
Mr. Neilson’s horse. The latter mounted without molestation, and 
it need hardly be added he did not give his friend time to recover 
from his astonishment before he was out of sight of his habitation. 

Tf Neilson laboured under considerable anxiety and restlessness - 
of mind at this period, it is little to be wondered at. Liberated 
from prison in shattered health at the end of February, instead of 
the repose he so much needed, the events which daily took place, 
as they deprived the union of its ablest leaders, and called for the 
renewed exertions of those who had not yet fallen into the hands 
of government, involved him in scenes of constant turmoil. One 
calamity after another fell on the Society of United Ivishmen in 
quick succession, and Neilson had the pain of seeing his dearest 
friends consigned to prison, and the affairs of the union every 
moment requiring increased energy to prevent their total run. Of 
his increasing activity there can be no doubt. We find the fol- 
lowing evidence of the fact in the information of Maguan of Saint- 
field: ‘‘ At a provincial meeting in Belfast, which he attended on 
the Ist of April, 1798, the northern delegate who had been sent 
to Dublin, and just returned from that place, informed the meeting 
that the leaders in Leinster were particularly active in organizing 
the. military committee, as were also some of their Ulster friends 
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who were at present there.” He named Mr. Samuel Neilson in 
particular ; he said ‘‘he was riding almost day and night, organizing 
the people ; and scarcely any person knew where he slept.’’* 

Mr. Sweetman, at whose house Neilson resided some time 
after his liberation, was arrested a, few days subsequently to the 
seizure of the other leaders in Dublin. The same information 
which led to their apprehension had brought to the knowledge of 
government that it was at his brewery in Francis-street some of 
the most important meetings of the executive committee had taken 

lace. 

: It was at one of these meetings that the sergeants of two regi- 
ments then stationed in Dublin attended, the men of one of which 
were then on duty at the Castle, waiting the decision of the com- 
mittee, and after a long debate the determination was come to, to 
postpone the rising. One of the members—on whose authority 
the preceding account is given—conveyed the decision of the com- 
mittee to the persons in attendance at the door of the place of 
meeting, and the emphatic reply of the latter was (with the addi- 
tion of an oath), ‘‘ Then all is lost.” 

At one of those meetings, shortly before the 12th of March, 
Mr. Thomas Reynolds attended. This gentleman was then evi- 
dently making his arrangements for the disposal of his associates. 
Mr. Sweetman was not present at the meeting. One of the sub- 
jects that were discussed was, the adoption of a proposal for the 
fabrication of pikes of a new form, which Reynolds recommended. 
He inquired for Mr. Sweetman, and expressed a desire to have a 
drawing of the proposed weapon submitted to the latter. The 
plea for his concurrence was the ingenuity and talent which Mr. 
Sweetman was known to possess in mechanics. 

Mr. Sweetman, who was then attending to his business in. the 
brewery, was accordingly sent for at the desire of Reynolds. He 
came into the room where the members were assembled, and Rey- 
nolds, placing the drawing of the weapon in his hand, asked his 
opinion of the advantage of the proposed change of form. Mr. 
Sweetman said he had no fault to find with it,-and without. further 


* Nicholas Maguan of Saintfield, in the county of Down, so early as 1796 an 
informer, in 1810 was living on a farm at Greenhill, near Banbridge, which he had 
purchased for £1500. His habits were then those of a social, hospitable, well-dis- 
posed kind of person. Later, however, he became intemperate and reckless in his 
conduct; his property went to ruin; he was cast into gaol for debt, and is supposed 
to have died there. He was a Roman Catholic, and appears to have stood well with 
his neighbours, though it was known to them eventually that he had been an infor- 
mer; but he declared publicly and solemnly, in 1810, that it was through fear and 
dread he had been induced to give information, and that no man had ever lost his 
life in consequence of any information he had given, for he had entered into a com- 
pact with government to that effect; and, strange to say, my old friend, Dr. 
M'Donnell of Belfast, assured me he had reason to know that such was the fact. 
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communication returned to his business. This circumstance was 
communicated by Mr. Sweetman to his son, the late Mr. John 
Sweetman, on whose unquestionable authority I have given it. 

In Neilson’s report of his examination before the secret com- 
mittee he states, ‘‘ that after the arrests at Bond’s, he was very 
active in procuring the vacancies to be filled up which that day’s 
arrest had occasioned, attended several committees belonging to 
the union, delivered some messages from Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and, together with his lordship, was stopped by a patrol near Pal-. 
merstown, and liberated after being a short time in custody, owing 
to the ignorance of the officer respecting our persons.’”’ Previously 
to the arrests in the spring of 1798, Neilson visited the Dargle 
and Tinnahinch along with Mr. Bond and Mr. Sweetman, and was 
accompanied to the former place by Mr. Grattan, but ‘“‘ had no 
political conversation of the slightest importance with Mr. Grat- 
tan.” ‘‘He did not recollect being at Tinnahinch in company 
with any other person shortly after.” But immediately after his 
return to Newgate he wrote a letter to the lord chancellor, correct- 
ing his evidence on this point, and stated that he recollected having 
been at Tinnahinch in the company of Hughes. The particulars 
of this interview, which took place between the 20th and 29th of 
April, have been already given in the first series of this work, p. 
454. In Lord Edward’s several places of concealment he was fre- 
quently visited by Neilson,* and at one of these especially which had 
hitherto been unnoticed, the house of Mr. Bartholomew Gannon, a 
linen-draper, 22, Corn-market, where, on his removal from Moore’s 
in Thomas-street, he remained for some days. J am informed by 
the daughter. of Moore (Mrs. M‘Cready) that it was at Gannon’s she 
last saw Lord Edward. This lady states that when his lordship 
was concealed at her father’s Neilson’s visits were frequent there, 
and they appeared to give his lordship more pleasure than those of 
any other of his associates ; that at times his spirits seemed weighed 
down, but, to use the words of this lady, “‘the moment Neilson 
made his appearance Lord Edward appeared like a new man ; his 
features brightened up, and he spoke with all his natural vivacity.” 
There were few persons living in 1843 who had better opportuni- 
ties of forming an opinion of the estimation in which Lord Edward 


* During the two months of Lord Edward’s concealment in Dublin, Neilson was 
actively engaged in bringing intelligence of the movements of government to his 
lordship, conveying his instructions to the different leaders in the city and its vici- 
nity, and in attending various committees, and in communicating with various dele- 
gates from the north: One of these northern delegates was John Hughes, a hookseller 
of Belfast, of whom I have given some account ina former volume, and who remained 
unsuspected by any of his associates for some time subsequently to the arrests of 
Lord Edward and Neilson, although then, and long previously, a government in- 
former. 3 
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held his different associates than this lady, and on her authority I 
am able to state that Lord Edward habitually spoke of Neilson as 
of one in whose energy, boldness, and honesty he could place en- 
tire trust. Neilson’s qualities, no doubt, were too congenial to 
his own to fail of securing his esteem for Neilson ; but it would be 
a folly to deny that the habits contracted during his imprisonment 
were not calculated to enable him to cope with the difficulties or 
to obviate the dangers with which his situation was surrounded. 
If Neilson was deficient, like some other of his associates, in 
caution, there was a want of energy on the part of other leaders no 
less injurious to their cause. 

The conflicting efforts, however, of the directory to repress or to 
inspirit their followers, as the occasion seemed to require, had the 
effect of neutralizing the objects of the society, and kept them 
vibrating at intermediate points between the positive and negative 
qualities of ardour and inactivity, and the result of the influence thus 
exerted was to paralyze their enterprize. In estimating the conduct 
of Neilson subsequently to the arrests at Bond’s, the desperate cir- 
cumstances of the society are to be taken into account. Success 
or failure in similar circumstances usually stamps the character of 
intrepidity or rashness on the movements of the actors in the strug- 
gle. While we admit the imprudence of Neilson’s frequent visits 
to Lord Edward, of his night excursions with his lordship to make 
their preparatory disposition of tle attack on the capital, of the 
meditated liberation of the prisoners, the act of reconnoitring one 
of the gaols—to the officers of which his person must have been 
familiar—we must bear in mind that our opinion is formed of these 
matters after the event, and when the issue of them had-proved 
unfortunate. 

The question of their legal criminality, whatever might have 
been the result, admits of no doubt. The consequences of Neilson’s 
last unfortunate visit to Lord Edward were hardly less fatal to the 
latter than they were destined to prove injurious for a time to the 
fame of Neilson. Truth, however, ultimately triumphs over all in- 
justice. . 

The details of Lord Edward’s arrest are too well known to 
need repetition. It is sufficient to say that Neilson visited him at 
Murphy’s on the 19th of May, saw a party of soldiers pass up the 
street about the middle of the day, and gave notice of their appear- 
ance. He dined at Murphy’s in company with Lord Edward, and 
after the cloth was removed, as if suddenly recollecting himself, 
hurried out of the room and left the house. By Murphy’s account 
he was absent about an hour when Major Sirr and his party, find- 
ing the door open by which Neilson had gone out, entered the 


house, and, after a desperate struggle, effected the capture of the 
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best, the noblest, the bravest of his band. Lord Edward’s arrest 
following so immediately Neilson’s exit, his restlessness during 
dinner, his “‘ fidgetty’’ demeanour at the moment of leaving the 
house, and the strange circumstance of the door being found 
open by Major Sirr, were circumstances that caused Neilson’s 
conduct to be freely canvassed ; and those who were in the secret 
of the treachery which really led to the capture of the prisoner 
took care to let suspicion light and rest on those whom it was 
thought desirable to bring into odium with their own party. Neil- 
son and Murphy were made the scape-goats of the infamy of the 
memorable F. H., whose initials have been recently identified with 
the name of Francis Higgins, one of the worst men of the worst 
period in our history. 

With respect to Neilson, Mr. Moore, in a note appended to 
his account of the arrest of Lord Edward, has stated that “‘ some 
share of the suspicion of having betrayed Lord Edward attaches 
to this man” (Neilson); but Moore has also stated the reasons 
that he deemed sufficient ‘‘to absolve Neilson from any such gsus- 
picion ;”* and in a later edition of his work he has still more fully 
expressed his conviction of Neilson’s innocence of the charge that 
had been brought against him. The mere existence, however, of 
such a suspicion at any period, and the length of time that had 
elapsed (upwards of forty-three years) before any light had been 
thrown on the mystery in which the matter had been involved, had 
left traces of the doubts which were originally raised on insuffi- 
cient grounds, and had been recently sought to be removed by in- 
ference drawn from character, in the absence of certain proof of 
the unfounded nature of those suspicions. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NEILSON’S PROCEEDINGS AFTER THE ARREST OF LORD E. FITZGERALD— 
PLAN TO LIBERATE THE STATE PRISONERS—ITS FAILURE, AND NEIL- 
SON’S ARREST—ORIGIN OF THE COMPACT BETWEEN STATE PRI- 
SONERS—VIOLATION OF THE COMPACT—NEILSON’S ACCOUNT OF ITS 
ORIGIN AND COMPLETION—HIS INTERVIEWS WITH GRATTAN—NOTICE 
OF THE INFORMER MAGUAN. 

Tue general rising which had been so often postponed for various 

reasons was at last fixed for the 28rd of May. Lord Edward 

Fitzgerald had planned all the military operations. He was looked 

upon as the leader who, once having joined the men of Leinster, 

was to have sent forth his orders to the committees of the different 
counties for the people to rise en masse. His arrest on the 19th, 
* Moore’s ‘ Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” ed. 1831, vol. ii. p- 86. 
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then, was the greatest blow which could have fallen on his cause. 
On the 21st, Henry and John Sheares were arrested, and no Lein- 
ster leaders of any eminence then remained at large. 

Neilson, seeing all these calamities, determined that on the 
night of the 23rd he would make an effort to liberate the leaders, 
and hazard all hopes of success on an attack on Newgate, where 
Lord Edward was confined. 

From his long confinement in the Dublin prisons he had be- 
come intimately acquainted with their interior arrangement and 
construction, and so far was qualified to carry the proposed plan of 
attack into execution. 

But to the success of that effort it was necessary to ascertain 
the height of the walls of the prison at that part where they were 
to be scaled ;* and to obtain this knowledge with accuracy he 
boldly and, as the result proved, most imprudently determined to 
reconnoitre the prison; and while he was intently engaged in esti- 
mating the height of the building, from the number of tier of mason 
work in the wall, he was observed by Gregg, the gaoler, who, 
calling a file of soldiers to his assistance, immediately seized on 
Neilson, and, after a desperate struggle on the part of the latter, 
lodged him in gaol. 

It was only the day previously to Neilson’s arrest that a pro- 
clamation, dated the 22nd of May, was issued, offering a reward 
of £300 for the apprehension of each of the following persons, 
charged with high treason—viz., Samuel Neilson of Belfast, mer- 
chant ; Richard M‘Cormick, poplin and stuff manufacturer ; John 
Chambers, printer; Edward Rattigan, timber merchant; John 
Cormick, feather merchant ; William Lawless, surgeon ; Thomas 
Trevor, ship-owner ; and Michael Reynolds, of Naas, in the county 
of Kildare. Mr. Grattant states, ‘‘ When Neilson was taken, his 
clothes were torn off him, his body wounded all over by the sol- 
diers hacking at him, he was cut and scarred in upwards of fifty 
places, and was only saved by the number of his assailants.’’[ 

Neilson’s arrest prevented the meditated attack on the prison. 
A large number of persons had assembled according to his appoint- 
ment in the Barley-fields, where Mountjoy-square now stands, 
early in the evening ; but as Neilson did not return to them they 
dispersed without making any further attempt. 

* This account of his intended mode of attack was given by Neilson to his 
family, but as to the fact of his having scaling ladders in readiness, we have no in- 
formation on that point. 

+ ‘Life and Times of Henry Grattan,” vol. iv. p. 369. 

~ When S. N. was seized by Gregg and a corporal’s guard, a gentleman was 
passing. S. N. pulled a parce! of papers out of his pocket, and handing them to the 
gentleman said, “Sir, I know you to be a magistrate; do not suffer me to be pillaged 


by these miscreants.” The gentleman, whom he never saw before, took them, and 
evidently understood the ruse. 
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In planning this attack on the prison, and determining in 
favour of it, Neilson evidently had the effects of the capture of the 
Bastile in recollection, and had determined on following the course 
which had proved successful at the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion. 

This plan, it is to be remembered, was essential to the objects 
which Lord Edward had in view, and which would have been com- 
pletely frustrated if the leaders whose co-operation was required had 
remained in the hands of government; and thus the seizure of 
persons of distinction, whom it was intended to detain as hostages, 
would be of no advantage to the insurgents. Before Lord Edward’s 
arrest Neilson had formed a plan for attacking Kilmainham gaol, 
where the other state prisoners were confined, as referred to in the 
letter which John Sheares had written to dissuade him from it. 
What the nature of that plan was we have no data to determine. 
Neilson states that the writer of that letter was not aware of his 
plans when he wrote to him. 

On the 11th of June Samuel Neilson received notice for trial. 
On the 26th of June bills of indictment were sent up for high trea- 
son against Samuel Neilson, the two Sheares, John M‘Cann, 
William Michael Byrne, and Oliver Bond. These persons were 
brought into court, and bills were found against them, and they 
were desired to name such counsel and agents as they chose to be 
assigned to them. Counsel and agents were accordingly named . 
by all the prisoners, except. by Neilson, who refused to name any. 
Mr. Grattan, in his memoirs of his father, has given a graphic 
description of Neilson’s demeanour on this occasion: ‘‘ When 
brought into the court, the noise of his entrance was like the march 
of men in irons. He was called on to plead, and asked if he had 
anything to say; he replied in a stentorian voice, ‘No! I have 
been robbed of everything—I could not fee counsel ; my property— 
everything has been taken from me;’ and he turned away. But 
he came again to the front of the dock, and said, ‘ For myself I 
have nothing to say ; I scorn your power, and despise that autho- 
rity that it shall ever be my pride to have opposed; but I may 
say—not that I value it—why am I kept with these weighty irons 
on me, so heavy that three ordinary men could scarcely carry 
them? Is it your law that I should be placed in irons, and in 
such irons ? 

‘‘Lord Carleton, who was one of the judges, called on the gaoler 
(Gregg) to account for this: he said, ‘It is true, my lord, he is 
in irons, and in such irons as I would not think of putting on any 
two men; but it was necessary—my life was attempted—lI was not 
safe.’ 

‘Neilson interrupted him. ‘ Your life! I scorned to take it. 
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i did not resist till I was nearly torn in pieces, and in defence of 
myself I resisted ; I would scorn to take your life.’ And he looked 
at Grege with savage contempt.” 

He refused to engage counsel to defend him ; his trial, how- 
ever, did not come on, and ultimately he was included in the list 
of exiles who went into banishment. 

Curran, who had undertaken his defence, went to see him in 
prison. ‘‘ He was loaded with chains, but his mind was firm and 
undaunted, and his spirits as buoyant as in the days of prosperity ; 
fear never entered into his composition.” 

All the prisoners indicted on the 11th of June, with the ex- 
ception of Neilson, were put on their trial and capitally convicted ; 
and all of those tried, with the exception of Bond, were executed. 
The dates of those trials and executions are deserving of particular 
attention, bearing, as most of them do, on the history of the com- 
pact entered into between the state prisoners and the government, 
a transaction of great importance, whether as regarded its contem- 
plated object, its consequences, or the characters of those who 
were parties to it. The papers of three of the state prisoners who 
were principally connected with it have been placed in my hands 
by their surviving relatives, and I am thus enabled to give a de- 
tailed account of that transaction, drawn up at the time by each of 
them, far more comprehensive and circumstantial than any that 
has hitherto appeared. On the 12th of July, 1798, Henry and 
John Sheares were tried, and executed on the 14th. On the 17th of 
July, John M‘Cann was tried, and executed on the 19th. William 
Michael Byrne was tried on the 20th of July, and was executed on 
the 28th. Oliver Bond was tried on the 23rd of July, and capi- 
tally convicted, and was respited on the 26th. 

Neilson states that the first proposal to enter into terms with 
government was made to him by his attorney, Crawford, ‘‘ the 
middle. of July.” The proposal was taken into consideration by 
Neilson, and on the 22nd of July, Mr. Dobbs, a member of the 
trish parliament, took on himself the office of mediator between 
the government and the prisoners, and entered into negotiation 
with Neilson on their part. On the following day, the 23rd of 
July, Mr. Dobbs communicated with Lord Castlereagh, and his 
lordship said, before anything was determined on, “‘ the result of 
Bond’s trial must be first known.” 

On the 27th of July, a government official, Mr. Alexander, com- 
municated with Bond, and undertook, at his desire, to ascertain at 


the Castle how the proposal would be received ; and at his sugges- _ 


tion Neilson drew up a paper stipulating for the lives of Byrne and 
Bond; and on that day Mr. Dobbs and the sheriffs went round the 
prisons and got the names of several of the prisoners to it. The 
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day following, Byrne was executed, pending the negotiation. 
The reason given for Byrne’s execution was that all the prisoners 
had not signed the agreement. Arthur O’Connor states that he 
was applied to on the 24th by Mr. Dobbs and one of the sheriffs, 
who brought the agreement signed to him by seventy of the state 
prisoners, and for reasons fully detailed in his letter to Lord Castle- 
reagh he refused to sign it. On the 28th the order was received 
at the prison for Bond’s execution on the day following ; and the 
same day, at the instance of Neilson, the negotiation, which was 
considered virtually annulled by the execution of Byrne, was again 
renewed, with the view principally on the part of Neilson of saving 
the life of his friend Bond, and with a full expectation on the 
part of the other prisoners of putting a total stop to the effusion of 
blood. The agreement was again taken round the prisons, and 
received the signatures of all of them, with the exception of Roger 
O’Connor and William Dowdall. 

In a matter of such moment to the characters of all ie parties 
concerned in this transaction, I confine myself to a bare statement 
of facts, and the exhibition of documents of unquestionable authen- 
ticity, from which the reader will draw his own inferences. 

The following statement was drawn up by Samuel Neilson, in 
Fort George, and was given by him to a lady of the name of Risk, 
to be delivered to his family: it was sewed up in her under-dress 
to avoid discovery, and was thus conveyed to Mrs. Neilson : 

‘‘ The subscriber (lying, as he is, in the power of a government 
whose treatment of him for the eight years past leads him to be 
prepared for the worst at their hands) feels it his duty to leave 
behind him, in case of death or perpetual banishment, an abridged 
record of the principal facts which relate to the negotiation of 1798 
between the state prisoners and government, in order that his 
friends and countrymen may have the necessary materials whereon 
to form their judgment respecting that transaction in which he was 
the first mover. 

‘‘ His own peculiar persecutions previous to this period would 
furnish materials for a volume. He passes them over, because he 
never wishes to be in the front ground upon paper. 

‘‘ The transactions which immediately preceded and led to the 
insurrection of the 23rd of May he declines stating at present, for 
reasons that are obvious. He will only say that its failure, ass 
customary on every such occasion, has enabled the voice of slander 
to condemn it, whilst the principal planner and many of his coad- 
jutors are, alas! no more. They have died for their country ; and 
he hopes yet to assist in recovering their memories from the impu- 
tations of pretended friends, who had abandoned Ireland in this 
time of her utmost need. 
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‘“‘Tt is necessary to state how he himself stood at the com- 
mencement of the negotiations. He had been served with a copy 
of the indictment; he had been brought up from his cell in irons 
to have counsel assigned ; he refused to name any, lest he might, 
in any degree, give his concurrence to the transactions of a court 
which, he said, ‘he looked upon as a sanguinary tribunal for con- 
viction and death, and not for trial :’ stating further, ‘that to him 
it appeared that justice had slid off her base, which had been taken 
possession of by brutal force.’ . . ‘He was afterwards brought 
up and arraigned ; next day his cell was searched, and the outline of 
the defence he intended to make was found concealed under a flag, 
and carried off in triumph to the Castle. It went on the ground of 
justyication, expressed in the strongest manner he could find lan- 
guage for, and proposed to plead guilty to every count in the in- 
dictment, provided they would expunge the obnoxious appellations. 
His trial was immediately put off, sine die, and a few days after 
he was again brought up, when, at the pressing request of his 
friends, particularly of Mr. Curran, he acquiesced in the nomina- 
tion of counsel and agent, who had immediate access to him in 
consequence ; and one and all assured him that, so far as they 
could learn, there was not evidence to be adduced against him that 
could in any way affect his life. This he states in order to satisfy 
every person that his own case had no concern whatever in the 
transaction. 

*“* Those who know him best will readily give him credit when 
he says that the failure of the insurrection, and the daily execution 
of his virtuous friends in town and country, martyrs to the same 
cause, had, so far from creating a terror of death, actually made life 
a burthen to him. He further declares that, so far as he knows, 
there was not a prisoner who took part in this measure but was 
actuated chiefly, if not solely, by considerations of a nature far from 
selfish or personal: by far the greater part of them were, and had 
long been, imprisoned merely on suspicion; nor was there any idea 
whatever of bringing them to trial at that or at any other time.” 


NEILSON’S NARRATIVE OF FACTS IN RELATION TO THE COMPACT. 


“Mr. Crawford, the attorney who was appointed my agent, 
had access to my cell from the middle of July. He made me 
acquainted with the state of the country, and from him I learned 
the entire failure of the insurrection. He told me of the un- 
availing resistance which was still made in some districts, and the 
consequent spilling of blood. He saw that I was sensibly affected 
by his statements, and he proposed to me the idea of communi- 
cating with government on the means of restoring tranquillity. I 
was very distrustful of government, and hesitated for several days. 
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He at length told me he had reason to believe that the proposition 
would be met half way, and that he was convinced Lord Charle- 
mont (whose honour was unimpeached) would undertake to obtain 
a satisfactory guarantee to whatever terms might be agreed upon. 
I rather yielded to the proposition, and gave him permission to 
wait on Lord Charlemont accordingly. 

‘‘In the meantime I wrote a note to Arthur O’Connor, then 
confined in Bridewell, with which prison I happened to have the 
means of communicating, stating the outline of the proposed plan. 
He immediately replied to me in warm terms of approbation ; but 
from an expression in his note it appeared that he had not con- 
curred to the full extent of the idea. I immediately explained to 
him in a second note, and stated my opinion precisely and to the 
extent afterwards adopted. To this I received a reply rather hesi- 
tating. On the 22nd I again saw Mr. Crawford ; he told me that 
Lord Charlemont highly approved of the measure, but from his age 
and infirmity declined taking an active part in the business himself ; 
but that Mr. Dobbs, his friend, would cheerfully undertake to con- 
duct the negotiation. I readily acquiesced, as I had long known 
Mr. Dobbs, and had a high opinion of his integrity. The execu- 
tions were going on rapidly under the commission then sitting ; 
Byrne was under sentence of death, and Bond was to be tried the 
next day: of course no time was to be lost. I empowered Mr. 
Crawford to call immediately on Mr. Dobbs, and desire him to 
communicate with government on the subject. Mr. Dobbs did not 
see Lord Castlereagh until next morning, the 23rd, at half-past ten 
o'clock. At this time Bond’s trial had commenced, and he (Mr. 
Dobbs) was told that the result of the trial must be known in the 
first instance. Bond was condemned on the following morning, a 
necessary consequence of accusation before a tribunal when the 
law of treason was so extended as to embrace the population of the 
land, and whose juries were sanguinary Orangemen. He was con- 
ducted to Newgate, the same prison in which I was. I testified 
to the turnkey an anxious wish to see my old and intimate friend 
previous to his death. 

‘* This wish found its way to Sheriff Pasley, who, actuated by 
motives of humanity, ventured to take me to the place where 
Byrne and Bond were confined. I then met the other sheriff and 
Mr. Alexander from the Castle, who, being a relation of Bond’s, 
and probably having known of the communication through Mr. 
Dobbs, had called to see him. I asked Bond if he had heard 
anything upon the subject: neither he nor Byrne knew anything 
of it. I stated the plan and its object in a few words; every 
person present approved of it. Bond and Byrne gave it their 
approbation as tending to stop the general effusion of blood, but 
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insisted that their own particular cases should not be considered 
as of any importance in the general question. I was requested by 
Mr. Alexander to put it into writing. Bond proposed that Mr. 
Alexander should first inquire at the Castle how the measure would 
be received: this proposal was immediately embraced by Mr. 
Alexander, and he left us. On his return he spoke rather ambi- 
guously, but recommended it to us still to put our thoughts on 
paper. I then drew up the first paper, which included the names 
of Bond and Byrne, which was approved of by government; and 
Mr. Dobbs, with the sheriffs, went round the different prisons with 
it for signatures, by the desire of government. Notwithstanding 
this, Byrne was executed the next day! 

“On the 26th Mr. Dobbs called upon us after Bond’s respite, 
and said that though most of the prisoners had signed yet some 
had refused, and that government held it essential that all should 
sign. Mr. Cooke came to us and fully confirmed Mr. Dobbs’s 
statement, and excusing Byrne’s execution on that account. He 
also told me I had liberty to go with Mr. Dobbs to the other 
prisons and converse with those who hesitated. I accordingly 
accompanied him to Bridewell, when I succeeded in obtaining the 
signatures required. That evening Mr. Dobbs met Lord Castle- 
reagh and found, to his astonishment, that some new difficulties 
were thrown in the way. 

“On Saturday, the 28th, Mr. Dobbs brought us a message 
from the Castle, that the original terms would not be adhered to 
by government unless the prisoners would agree to give up the 
names of their associates, &c. This second breach of a solemn 
agreement astonished us, but the ignominious proposal still more. 
I was again allowed to go round to the prisoners to consult with 
them, and we returned an unanimous expression of abhorrence at 
the proposal. This most extraordinary message induced in the 
prisoners a belief that some unprincipled and bloody man assumed 
the name and authority of government, and that an immediate 
communication with the lord lieutenant himself, by a delegation 
from the prisons, might do away the misunderstanding. This pro- 
posal was acceded to by government, with only this difference, that 
our delegates were to meet the ministers instead of the lord lieu- 
tenant, and the prisoners of Bridewell nominated A. O’Connor ; 
those of Kilmainham, Emmet and Macneven, which was confirmed 
by the prisoners in Newgate. They accordingly met the lord 
chancellor, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Cooke on Sunday, the 29th, 
when a new agreement, upon the same principles with the original 
one, was finally and solemnly entered into. One reason with me 
for proposing Maeneven and O’Connor to go on this mission was, 
that Bond and I understood, in a convergation we had with Mr. 
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Cooke at Newgate, that they were two of the persons government 
wished particularly to examine. O’Connor did not sign the original 
agreement until after Byrne’s execution and Bond’s respite.” 

The following is a copy of the agreement finally arranged on 
the 29th of July : 

‘That the undersigned state prisoners in the three prisons of 
Newgate, Kilmainham, and Bridewell, engage to give every infor- 
mation in their power of the whole of the internal transactions of 
the U. Irishmen ; and that each of them shall give detailed infor- 
mation of everything that has passed between the U. I. and foreign 
states ; but that the prisoners are not, by naming or describing, 
to implicate any person whatever, and that they are ready to emi- 
grate to such country as shall be agreed upon between them and 
government, and give security not to return to this country without 
the permission of government, and not to pass into any enemy’s 
country: if, on so doing, they are to be freed from prosecution, 
and also Mr. Bond be permitted to take the benefit of this pro- 
posal. The state prisoners also hope that it may be extended 
to such persons in custody, or not in custody, as may choose to 
benefit by it. 

“Dublin, 29th July, 1798.” 


‘* The last clause, which is in fact the spurit of the agreement, 
was intentionally worded in this loose manner at the instance of 
government, to save appearances on their side; for it was parti- 
cularly and expressly conditioned and settled that government 
was pledged to this point; and upon its being desired to have the 
particular expression more precise, the chancellor said, “‘ It comes 
to this—either you must trust us or we must trust you. A go- 
vernment which could violate engagements thus solemnly made, 
neither could stand, nor deserved to stand.” Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Cooke concurred, and declared, in the strongest manner, 
that the whole of what had been agreed upon should be adhered 
to with the utmost liberality and good faith on the part of govern- 
ment. 

‘‘Before I proceed to state the fidelity with which this engage- 
ment was fulfilled on our part, I think it right to give my opinion 
of its amount; an opinion which experience has proved to have 
been right. It was then to the government (if they had availed 
themselves of it with liberality and good faith) present tran- 
quillity. It was to the union salvation. So our enemies very 
soon understood it, as will hereafter appear by their conduct ; but 
this can be no excuse for their violation of all faith. If they 
acquired nothing from our disclosure which they did not know 
before, that is nothing to the question with them, though een to 
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our countrymen. It is nothing against us that an open avowal of 
- the truth was neither more nor less than a complete justification 
of the union. 

‘On the evening of the same day when the agreement was 
finally concluded at. the Castle, Lord Castlereagh told Messrs. 
O’Connor, Emmet, and Macneven, that -he expected they would 
draw up and present in writing an account of the rise, progress, 
and proceedings of the United Irishmen, together with their con- 
nexions with foreign states; and that such account should be 
considered as a full and complete accomplishment of the compact 
on the part of the union. This demand was, after some hesi- 
tation, agreed to by them; and they accordingly drew up and 
presented a memoir of the union (detailing its origin, plans, and 
proceedings), signed by each, and dated the 4th of August, 1798. 

“On the 6th of August, Mr. Cooke called at Kilmainham, 
where Emmet and Macneven were confined, and said Lord Corn- 
wallis had read the memoir, but could not recewe it without being 
altered; at the same time producing it as if to return to them. 

“They asked him whether it was not a performance on their 
part of the agreement with government? He confessed tt was, 
but said it was so written as to be a justification of the United 
Irishmen. They answered that it would be impossible for them 
to write any statement of their transactions that would not be a 
justification of that body. He then said, ‘I suppose if govern- 
ment were to publish part of this memoir, you would publish the 
remainder.’ They answered, ‘Most probably we should.’ ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘ we should be obliged to hire some person to answer it ; 
you would reply to him; and so a paper war would be carried on 
between you and us.’ After a good deal of conversation to the 
same effect, they told him they could give him no decisive answer 
as to any alteration, until they were all together (O’Connor being 
then in Bridewell) ; but in the meantime, out of respect to his 
excellency, they would look over the memoir, but confessed there 
was no part of it which they thought could be altered. Mr. Cooke 
then took his leave, carrying along with him the copy which he 
had brought. Next morning Mr. O’Connor was permitted to 
go from Bridewell to Kilmainham, in order to confer with the 
others; but just as they were about to sit down and look over the 
memoir, Macneven received a note from Mr. Cooke, informing him 
that in consequence of the conversation of yesterday, he would be 
examined that day, at two o’clock, before the committee of the 
Lords. Thus government contrived a mode of giving, under par- 
liamentary sanction, such evidence as they should think proper to 
garble and select from such of the prisoners as they examined ; and 
here will be seen a clue to all the misrepresentations of evidence 
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and facts which remain uncontradicted, because these prisoners 
were in close custody, and they are kept in close custody lest they 
should be contradicted. 

‘* Nearly two weeks had elapsed after the agreement was con- 
cluded, during which we in Newgate read accounts daily of murders 
and other cruelties committed in Wicklow—where a body under 
Holt still held out—and elsewhere, chiefly by the yeomen ; we also 
understood that some courts-martial were still proceeding on the 
trials of those concerned, or suspected of being concerned, in the 
late insurrection. In short, while our friends were suffering on 
the one hand, government on the other had not availed itself of 
the measure to pacify the country. Bond and I complained of 
this to Mr. Alexander, who occasionally called to see him, and 
he, after stating at the Castle what we said, desired us to commit 
our thoughts to paper, and they would be taken into consideration. 
We immediately forwarded the following suggestion to Mr. Cooke: 

***Tt is to be premised that all communications on the present 
state of the country are to be confidential, explicit, and calculated 
to restore harmony, by concessions on the part of government and 
obedience on the part of the people. ; 

** « First, then, we are of opinion that, in order to tranquillize 
the public mind, there should be an immediate and wniversal 
amnesty, together with general liberation of the prisoners in the 
different gaols and tenders who are charged with treason or trea- 
sonable practices—government pointing out such excepted persons 
as they wish to leave the country, and who may prefer emigration 
to imprisonment or trial. 

“** We think this step will so prepossess the people in favour 
of Lord Cornwallis’s government, that they will cheerfully listen 
to any proposals which may be made for the restoration and con- 
tinuance not only of tranquillity but mutual confidence. 

‘“¢ With respect to the persons who may be chiefly instru- 
mental in the different counties to effectuate this desirable object, 
we think an immediate correspondence should be opened with 
them by such prisoners as approve of this measure and will volun- 
tarily assist in it. We, on our part, are willing to do everything 
"in our power to carry it into effect. 

(Signed) ‘** OutveR Bonn. 
‘*¢ SamueL NEILSON. 

“¢¢ New Prison, 8th August, 1798.’ 

‘Two or three days after this had been sent to the Castle, 
Mr. Dobbs called upon us, and showed upon this as indeed upon 
every other occasion, his ardent desire to co-operate in every plan 
that could be suggested to put a stop to bloodshed and cruelty. 
He had been conversing with some confidential person at the Castle 
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upon the subject, and proposed our sending down some persons to 
Wicklow, whose character would gain them credit with the -insur- 
gents who still held out. 

‘We acceded to the proposal, and promised to look out for 
two gentlemen of the description he mentioned, but stated that in 
the first place we must have for them the most explicit and abso- 
lute protections; and, in the next place, unconditional pardons 
for such insurgents as they would bring in. To this Mr. Dobbs 
not only acceded, but philanthropically proposed that he himself 
would set off with them the moment he got the necessary papers 
and letters from government to General Moore, who commanded 
in the disturbed district. 

‘*The mission had the desired effect ; vast numbers came in, 
and the Orange persecution was completely put a stop to for that 
time in that country. Here it is necessary to say, that there did 
appear, from the completion of the negotiation down to about the 
middle of August, or even later, a disposition on the part of go- 
vernment to act with, at least, tolerable fairness and honour re- 
specting the spirit of our agreement ; but towards the end of that 
month they began to forget both the spirit and letter of it, and 
went on so to do until the final abandonment of every shadow of 
honour, truth, and justice. I must also say, that however unjusti- 
fiable such a breach of the most solemn engagement is, I am led, 
from a great variety of circumstances, to impute it more to my 
intemperate and bloodthirsty countrymen of the Orange faction, 
than to the English government ; for on the 18th of August, Mr. 
Cooke brought us a message that government were fully satisfied 
we had acted with good faith, and they were ready to act honour- 
ably on their part, and of course we were at liberty to go where 
we pleased, provided we left the British dominions; and that the 
only thing now to be settled was, the nature of the accommodation 
we wished for in order to settle our affairs ; some were ready to go 
promptly, and some required a short time to dispose of their effects 
and prepare themselves for an eternal adieu to Ireland. 

“In the interim the whole newspapers of the capital opened 
with the most barefaced and unqualified abuse of us, one and all. 
The grossest falsehoods were published under the title of evidence 
given by us before the secret committee of the Lords and Com- 
mons; and on the first attempt, by an advertisement, to repel these 
falsehoods, we were all put once more into solitary confinement, 
and strangers forbidden access to us. This advertisement was as 
follows : 

‘“« Having read in the different newspapers publications pre- 
tending to be abstracts of the report of the secret committee of the 
House.of Commons, and of our depositions before the committees 
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of Lords and Commons we feel ourselves called upon to assure 
the public that they are gross, and, to us, astonishing misrepre- 
sentations, not only unsupported by, but in many instances directly 
contradictory to, the facts we really stated on these occasions. 
We further assure our friends, that in no instance did the name of 
any individual escape from us ; on the contrary, we always refused 
answering such questions as might tend to implicate any persons 
whatever, conformably to the agreement entered into by the state 
prisoners with government. 
(Signed) ‘ ARTHUR O’ConnoR. 
‘Tos. Appis Eumer. 
‘Wm. Jas. MACNEVEN.’ 


‘** My name would have appeared in this advertisement also, if 
the gentleman who had it could have got access to the prison in 
which I was, for I had the same cause of complaint, though little 
hopes of contesting with government at that time in the Irish 
press. Our real examinations, which had taken place before the 
committees of the Lords and Commons, are in the hands of our 
friends ; mine, which is in the hands of —————, was as follows: 


EXAMINATION OF §. NEILSON. 
9th August, 1798. 

“Ts an United Irishman, has been so since the year 1791; 
was early and active in promoting the organization ; was a member 
of the Dublin and Belfast first societies. That of Dublin had no 
concern whatever in commencing the organization; the meetings 
of both had ceased previous to the commencement of the latter : 
does not precisely recollect the period when the organization, as at 
present established, had its first beginning, but thinks it was very 
soon after government issued their proclamation against the Vo- 
lunteers in 1793. It commenced among some junior societies in 
Belfast, without any connexion with or countenance from the 
original societies of 1791; the first society of Belfast, however, 
afterwards adopted the system, without any communication with 
the society in Dublin, or any persons of any persuasion in that 
place; on the contrary, it was very slowly they came into the 
measure, and not until the province of Ulster was completely or- 
ganized. The system was completed in the summer of 1795, and 
it had spread very little in or about Dublin till the winter 1796-7. 
The original object was solely that contained in the test—namely, 
equality of representation, without distinction on account of re- 
ligion ; the ideas of a republic and separation grew out of the 
severities practised by government upon the people; is positive 
that the measures of government induced the people to despair of 
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any reform through the constituted authorities, and to look abroad 
for aid. 

** Has heard of a letter of an early date written by Mr. Tone 
on this subject; does not speak of Mr. Tone’s opinion at any 
period, but of the public mind, and is positive that the only object 
of the union at first was as before stated; latterly, a separation 
from England and a republic were the universal objects. There 
was early an idea of alarming government into a reform, but that 
hope had been long abandoned. 

‘Knew that there were communications held abroad—not, 
however, of himself, but from those in whom he could confide; 
knew nothing of any agent at Lisle, but has no doubt of there being 
a resident agent at Paris. Knew Lord Edward Fitzgerald; does 
not think he was extremely confident of an invasion: his reason 
for this opinion is, that he would have laboured more assiduously 
to persuade the people to suffer on rather than resist; besides, 
often heard him express a desire that Ireland should accomplish 
her own liberation, rather than owe it to a foreign power. Does 
think France will invade these countries ; cannot tell how they will 
act if they succeed ; does not think they will use it as a conquered 
country ; thinks they may act as they have done in other countries. 

“Was liberated in January or February last, on condition he 
should not become a member of any treasonable committee ; took 
no part whatever after that in politics previous to the arrests at 
Mr. Bond’s, when he understood he was again to be cast into 
prison if he could be found; after that was very active in pro- 
curing the vacancies to be filled up which that day’s arrests might 
have occasioned; attended several committees belonging to the 
union ; delivered some messages from Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; 
was, together with his lordship, stopped by a patrol near Palmers- 
town, and liberated, after being a short time in custody, owing to 
the ignorance of the officer respecting our persons ; has spoken 
thus freely of his lordship because he is no more; but this moment 
it occurs to me that his family may by possibility be injured, 
though he cannot; I will not therefore answer any other question 
respecting him. [Here an altercation took place between Lord 
Dillon and S. N., the former insisting on having an answer to 
every question, the latter warmly refusing to answer any that might 
implicate any person whatever: the lord chancellor interfering, 
said, ‘Do you know, sir, where you are?’ §. N. replied, ‘I 
do know where I am ; I know you may send me back either to my 
cell or to the scaffold—I am fndifferent; but I-will answer no 
question tending to implicate any person.’] There was a letter 
found in his (Neilson’s) pocket, signed ‘I. S.’—he cannot say 
positively who wrote it ; the object of it was to dissuade him from 
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an enterprize against Kilmainham prison, but the author laboured 
under a mistake when he wrote it; there was an intention of 
attacking Newgate on the night of the 23rd of May; a principal 
end in view was the liberation of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; was in, 
no official situation that night further than to give every advice and 
assistance, where either might be thought necessary; does not 
know of any intimacy between Lord Edward and the Sheareses. 

‘Does not think any numbers were compelled to become 
United Irishmen, but thinks many joined the union because they 
thought it the strongest side; thinks it was the strongest side ; 
thinks had their affairs been well managed they would have suc- 
ceeded ; cannot well account for the failure, but supposes they had 
a great loss in the imprisonment and absence of many of their leaders. 

“«* Was often at the Dargle and Tinnahinch, sometimes alone 
and sometimes in company ; recollects being there in the spring of 
1798 in company with Mr. Bond and Mr. Sweetman; saw Mr. 
Grattan that day, who obligingly accompanied us through the 
Dargle; had no political conversation of the slightest importance 
with Mr. G.; is certain not one word respecting the union ; does 
not recollect being there in company with any other person shortly 
after; cannot recollect ; may have, some time or other, spoken to Mr. 
Grattan on the subject of the union, as he has done to any other 
public man who did not belong to the body, but is convinced that 
Mr. Grattan never had any the slightest connexion with the affairs 
of the union; but though Mr. Grattan cannot be implicated, he 
must again put a stop to this kind of interrogatory, for other names 
may be mentioned, and his refusal to answer them would naturally 
lead to suspicion at least. 

‘‘ Thinks government have latterly obtained some very correct 
information respecting the union, but in general their information 
must have been exceedingly inaccurate. He hag formed this opi- 
nion from various facts, but particularly from the nature of their 
arrests and prosecutions. Thinks no more arrests necessary to 
restore quiet, but the system of lenity should be much farther ex- 
tended, and the protections made absolute; thinks, also, that a 
radical change should take place in the magistracy. §S. N. was 
then retiring, when Lord Kilwarden rose and said: ‘ Mr. Neilson, 
one moment. Were you to be consulted as to the best. means of 
quieting the country and keeping it quiet, how would you advise ?” 
‘ My lord, I am glad you asked that question, for it gives me an 
opportunity of giving a last opinion respecting the country I so 
much love. I say, then (and I speak from a knowledge of the 
people as well as a feeling of their sufferings), to rule this country 
in quiet you must complete the amnesty: i a word, you must 
govern by public opinion, and not by force.’ 
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‘‘A few minutes after-my return to Newgate, I recollected 
having been at Tinnahinch in the company of Hughes, and I wrote 
a note to the chancellor, stating it. : 

(Signed) ‘<S. NEILSON. 

“ Barnacle Lodge.” 

‘This evidence, when compared with that published by the 
committees in their secret report, will show in the strongest light 
the enormity of those falsehoods hitherto passed upon the world 
as the real expressions which had dropped from us. 

‘‘ During the prevalence of these mis-statements, and whilst 
my mind was ill at ease on account of the impossibility of publish- 
ing a refutation of them, I met on a sudden with one of the great- 
est calamities that can befall man. In a moment, and without the 
slightest previous illness, Bond, my intimate and much-loved 
friend, whose fate had been so deeply interwoven in all these 
transactions— Bond, then my bed-fellow and partner in mind— 
fell down and expired. This fatal catastrophe happened on the 
morning of the 6th of September. I was at once overwhelmed 
with the most profound grief. It was not the loss of a common 
acquaintance, nor that of a patriot of a few months’ standing 
which I had to deplore; but the loss of a man with whom the 
closest intimacy for seventeen years had grown into the sincerest 
friendship. Bond was a patriot whose devotion to liberty was co- 
eval with his manhood; whose understanding was as sound as his 
integrity was inflexible ; and whose early, useful, and active labours 
in the cause will be recounted with exultation by his children, and 
remembered with gratitude by his country, when those of epheme- 
ral patriotism shall have passed away with its professors. 

‘“‘T betook myself to the utmost privacy, and really grew sick 
of the society of man; my fellow-prisoners exerted themselves to 
soothe my sorrow, and had in some degree succeded, when a new 
and unexpected vexation occurred : it was as follows : 

“On the 11th of September, I happened to see The Courier 
(London newspaper) of the 6th of that month, containing a copy 
of an act of parliament then stated to be on its way through the 
Trish House of Commons. This was the bill which is now the law 
respecting us who had entered into the agreement with govern- 
ment, and this London publication was the first notice we ever had 
of the measure—a fact well worthy the reflection of those who did 
not know the state of the Irish capital, the Irish press, and the 
Irish legislature, at this time. I immediately determined upon 
contradicting the false preamble of the bill, and wrote the following 
letter to the editor of The Courier for that purpose : 

‘**Str—Having seen in your paper of the 6th instant a publi- 
cation purporting to be a copy of the bill now on its way through 
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the Irish parliament, relative to the emigration of ninety persons in 
custody under charges of high treason—which states that they had 
acknowledged their crimes, retracted their opinions, and implored 
pardon—I think myself peculiarly called upon to set you right, by 
enclosing you a copy of the compact as settled between us and the 
government, which cannot by any means authorize such a state- 
ment. 

““*None of us, so far as I know, did either acknowledge a 
crime, retract an opinion, or implore pardon. Our object was to 
stop the effusion of blood. 

‘““*T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘<¢ SAMUEL NEILSON. 
““* New Prison, Dublin, 12th September, 1798.’ 


“On the morning of the 12th, I enclosed a copy of this letter, 
together with The Courier, in the following note to Lord Castle- 
reagh : 

‘“* «My Lorp—Feeling, in common with my fellow-prisoners, 
extremely hurt at a publication which tends to brand our names 
with infamy, I think it incumbent on me, who commenced the ne- 
gotiation, to justify our characters and motives by setting the whole 
in a true point of view. At the same time wishing to pay all due 
respect to government, I trouble you with a copy of a letter which 
T mean to send off by this night’s mail. I also take the liberty of 
sending the newspaper with the offensive passages underscored. 

““*T am, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient servant, 

‘** SamuEL NEILson.’ 


‘* About one o’clock on the same day, Mr. Cooke, accompanied 
by Mr. Marsden, called upon me at Newgate. He held both letters 
and newspaper in his hand, and began by asking me rather freely, 
‘if I had lost my senses in taking such a step.’ ‘No, sir,’ said I, 
‘though I understand your newspapers have taken my judgment 
from me some time ago, yet I feel Iam in perfect possession of it.’ 
‘But seriously, Mr. N., do you intend to publish this contradiction 
to the act of parliament ?? ‘I do, indeed, provided you do not 
assure me that that is an erroneous statement of the bill (pointing 
to The Courier, then in his hand). Upon this he opened the paper, 
said he had not read it, and, handing it to me, desired me to read 
the offensive paragraphs. I did so, and pressed it upon him that 
they were false, inasmuch as we had neither confessed crimes, re- 
tracted opinions, nor implored pardon. 

‘“‘ He evaded the falsehoods, did not deny but that the bill was 
fairly reported, and endeavoured to justify it. I urged to him in 
reply the disgrace that would hereafter attach to the legislature, 
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when it would be known to the world that they had passed an act 
founded upon falsehood—supposing the prisoners’ reputation totally 
out of the question. Mr. Marsden, in answer, laboured much to 
show me that a legislative falsehood might not be inconsistent with 
abstract moral truth. His argument did not weigh with me, and 
I again stated that it was impossible to permit such a proceeding 
to pass to the world and to posterity uncontradicted. ‘Then,’ said 
Mr. Cooke, ‘you are determined to publish?’ I told him I was. 
‘I am to inform you, then, that I am desired by his excellency 
the lord lieutenant to say, that your doing so will be considered 
as a breach of the contract, and the executions will go on as for- 
merly.’ ‘Why, sir, as to executions, I have my mind made up; 
I would rather suffer a thousand deaths than permit such a false 
statement to be thus solemnly recorded.’ ‘Do you know, sir,’ said 
he in a menacing tone, ‘that we can execute you without much difi- 
culty?’ ‘1 do, sir; I know your will is law, and to save you trouble, 
I would prefer you giving orders to Gregg (the gaoler) this instant 
to hang me out of the door, than acquiesce in such an abominable 
measure. ‘Oh! sir, I see what offends you—you are anxious for 
the reputation of the prisoners; now your mind may be and I sup- 
pose is made up, but are you sure that all your fellow-prisoners are 
equally determined ?’ ‘I cannot say, nor is it material, for they can 
by no means be implicated in this act of mine.’ ‘Indeed they are, 
and I assure you, if you publish a syllable on the subject, it will 
equally effect them all.” ‘Then I beg you may permit my fellow- 
prisoners in this place to be present at the conclusion of this inter- 
view.’ ‘No,’ replied he (in terms of disrespect to them which I 
was obliged to listen to, but shall not repeat). ‘ Then, sir, am I 
authorized to say that you come express from the lord lieutenant 
to tell me, that my publication stating the falsehoods on which the 
act is founded will be considered as a breach of the treaty, and 
the executions will go on as formerly?’ ‘ You are, sir, if you pub- 
lish at all; that is my message.’ I told him that I would take no 
furthur step until I consulted my fellow-prisoners. He then told 
me he hoped to get some of the offensive passages in the bill sof- 
tened, if it had not yet passed the Lords, and left me with a promise 
of immediately waiting on the chancellor for that purpose. The 
prisoners (whom I consulted as secretly as I had an opportunity of 
doing), feeling that it might occasion a renewal of all the miseries 
of the country, which were at that time suspended at least, did not 
authorise me to proceed any further, nor did I think myself war- 
ranted in publishing at such a risk. I heard no more of Mr. Cooke 
or the chancellor, and the bill passed with all its deformity. 
‘From this moment I saw clearly there was no confidence 
whatever to be placed in the pledged faith of government, and that 
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their primary object was to blast our reputation. Having accom- 
plished that object, however, as far as they could; and having, as 
it were, sent a certificate of villany before us, I still thought they 
would have fulfilled one stipulation, by letting us emigrate, as had 
been settled ; but no—if once out of their hands, some of us might 
find means to publish to mankind the whole of this iniquitous trans- 
action. They did not, however, at once throw off the mask; but 
kept us in a cruel suspense until the 21st October, when we got 
notice at each of the prisons ‘that we might immediately prepare 
to emigrate for America, but must give security not to return to 
Europe.’ The very next day Mr. Marsden called and told me 
‘that some difficulties had been thrown in the way of our emigra- 
tion to America by the American minister in London; but that his 
excellency had made such representations as, he was confident, 
would do away the objections.’ 
“* Seven days afterwards, I received the following note : 


‘“* «Mr. Marsden begs leave to inform Mr. Neilson that in con- 
sequence of the objections which have been made to sending per- 
sons from hence to America, and which Mr. M. explained to Mr. N. 
at their last interview, government are under the necessity of with- 
holding permission for any of the prisoners to take their passage at 
present for America. 

“¢Dublin Castle, 29th October, 1798.’ 


“*To which I sent the annexed answer: 


‘“««Sir—I received your note of yesterday, stating, in sub- 
stance, that we were, after being debarred Europe, also refused 
emigration to America. 

‘“« «May I take the liberty of requesting that you will have the 
goodness to say if there is any country to which we may depart ? 
If there is no such place, I must consider my imprisonment as 
durable as my existence, and the faith of the Irish government as 
worse than Punic. 

“*T am, Sir, 
“* ¢ SamMvuEL NEILSON. 
““¢New Prison, 20th October, 1798.’ 


‘To this I received no reply, nor did we hear anything more 
on the subject until the 5th of December, when Mr. Marsden 
brought us a written message, ‘That all the prisoners (except S. 
Neilson, Thomas Russell, T. A. Emmet, W. J. Macneven, Henry 
Jackson, Matthew Dowling, J. Sweetman, J. Cuthbert, John 
Sweeny, H. Wilson, Arthur O’Connor, John Chambers, Miles 
Duignen, John Cormick, and Deane Swift), will be permitted to 
retire to any neutral country on the Continent ; and that a par- 
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don would be immediately passed accordingly. His excellency (in 
this message) laments that change of circumstances has rendered 
the exception necessary ; but hopes soon to do it away.’ 

“This message, like all the rest, was the most tantalizing du- 
plicity and cruelty ; for most of the very indulged prisoners rot in 
prison at this moment; and not one, I believe, has obtained the 
indulgence but through some powerful and peculiar interest. 

‘* At this time, and during the whole of these transactions, the 
Trish press, under authority, teemed with the grossest and most 
- abominable falsehoods, not only respecting the prisoners them- 
selves, but also every person supposed to be connected with them 
in the most remote degree. The authorised perversion and falsifi- 
cation of their evidence, which they were not allowed to contradict, 
sanctioned the attacks of every anonymous pamphleteering cur, and 
Dublin particularly overflowed with these effusions. In one of 
them which happened to fall into my hands, I observed with in- 
dignation that my name and my evidence were so perverted and 
coupled with that of Hughes, a common informer, as to be made 
the foundation of the most unjust and illiberal treatment of Mr. 
Grattan. I endeavoured in vain to get a few lines inserted in any 
Dublin paper to stop this torrent against him. At length, with 
much difficulty, a friend in London obtained insertion of the follow- 
ing in The Courier : 


. 
66 6 


TO THE EDITOR. 


‘“S1r—It appears to be the occupation of a certain party to 
calumniate the state prisoners. So far as their calumnies regard 
myself, I smile at them for the moment; time rolls on, and truth 
will one day be heard. In the meantime, however, I am particu- 
larly called upon, in vindication of a truly respectable character, 
whose conduct and principles have been basely vilified, to state 
thus publicly, that not one word ever fell from me which could, in 
the most remote degree, tend to support the accusations made 

‘against him, as the committees of the Lords and Commons well 
know. And I cannot but say, that the coupling of my name with 
that of a common informer, whose testimony was in direct opposi- 
tion to mine, even as given in a celebrated report, is but a clumsy 
pretext for the traduction of virtue. 


“S$. NEILSON. 
“New Prison, 3rd December, 1798.’ 


“Thus matters remained until the morning of the 16th of 
January, 1799, when our respective prisons were rummaged 
closely for papers at day-break. A ruffian of the name of Carleton 
happened to be sent to the prison where I was, and he carried 
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away every scrap of paper he could lay his hands on in my room; 
indiscriminately bundling up my own private papers with those 
of several other persons, who had lain, and whose trunks were in 
the same room: most of these have never been returned, although 
repeatedly applied for. 

‘* Another month had elapsed, when, on the 18th of March, in 
the evening, fourteen of us received notice to prepare to go on board 
ship the next morning at six o’clock! No intimation of what further 
destination was intended—all we could tell our friends, if we had 
been given time to have seen them, was that we were to go on board 
ship in a few hours, but whether for Botany Bay, Siberia, or to be 
scuttled and sunk, was alike unknown to us. On this occasion our 
astonishment was beyond description ; some of us really thought it 
might have been a piece of fun practised upon us by the gaoler— 
a kind of cruelty not unfrequent in these dreary abodes of safe cus- 
tody. Iwas at this period confined to my bed by an intermittent 
fever, and having often experienced the most unexampled rough- 
ness from Gregg (the gaoler), I really imagined he was making an 
experiment upon my life. Iwas not able to write, but I imme- 
diately dictated the following letter to Lord Cornwallis : 


‘« “My Lorp—lI have received a message this moment from 
Mr. Cooke, through our gaoler, stating that I am to be removed to 
a ship to-morrow morning at six o’clock. I am astonished at this 
notice, so entirely contradictory to the faith of government solemnly 
pledged ; for though I wish to go abroad, yet 1 would desire to 
settle (as was agreed upon) the place of exile and the accommo- 
dations on board. It must occur to your lordship that, at any rate, 
two or three days must be necessary to prepare for an eternal adieu 
to my native country, my wife and children. I thought the treat- 
ment I had received for the last seven years from government 
might have satiated any revenge, without this additional piece of 
severity, and this additional breach of a solemn engagement. In 
the meantime, I request your lordship will have the goodness to 
state whether this order is authorised or not. 

““<T am, my lord, &c., 
‘* « SamuEL NEILSON. 


“ ¢ New Prison, 18th March, 1799.’ 


“This letter was sent to the Castle late that night, and the 
prisoners were sent on board ship the next morning ! 

‘‘ Such is the narrative which I feel myself bound to leave with 
my countrymen. I have avoided argument as much as possible. 
I have not obtruded myself where it was not absolutely necessary ; 
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and I have not related a single word that is not strictly true, so far 
as my belief goes; and as to the facts within my own knowledge, 
I aver them to be strictly so. I therefore take leave of the subject 
for the present, with a consciousness of having discharged a most 
solemn duty in thus leaving a text book for the future historian. 

** SamuEL NEILson.” 


The following narrative of the circumstances connected with 
the negotiations entered into between the government and the state 
prisoners, and the events which led to the writer’s being a party 
to it, was drawn up by Thomas Russell at Fort George, and com- 

-municated in a letter to his brother, Captain John Russell. The 
document is literally copied from the original in the possession of 
his nephew, the late Captain Russell, to whom I am indebted for 
the use of it: the only omissions in it are of those parts of the 
letter which relate to family affairs : 


“Fort George, 10th December, 1800. 

*‘As I have never given you any account of what took place 
between the government and myself durmg my imprisonment, and 
as I know what relates to me will, from the sentiments of blood 
and affection, interest you, I will briefly relate that which is in 
some degree of consequence to my country—I mean the agreement 
entered into by the state prisoners with government. 

“Understanding that there was a warrant for high treason 
issued against me, I surrendered to the Marquis of Downshire on 
the 16th September, 1796, in Belfast. According to every appear- 
ance the wish was, on the part of the gentlemen who that day 
conducted the arrests (Lords Downshire, Westmeath, and Castle- 
reagh), that I should fly; for though the streets were filled with 
military, as if the town was to be given up to pillage, I was not 
noticed, though I was publicly in them, and even on the full Ex- 
change, for two hours after my residence was occupied by the 
military and my papers seized by these noblemen. The same 
applies-to my friend Samuel Neilson ; we were the persons who 
were the principal objects of government, for on our surrender, 
which seemed to be unexpected, the arrests stopped. I was the 
last. I surrendered to the chief magistrate of the town, whom I 
met as I was on my way to my house, where the magistrates civil 
and military were assembled. I was introduced by him to the 
Marquis of Downshire as having surrendered to him. Lord 
Downshire said, pulling out some papers from his pocket, ‘ Mr. 
Russell, I have a warrant against you; it is for high treason.’ I 
answered, ‘ My lord, it is indifferent to me what warrant you have 
against me, or whether you have any ; if you have I shall not take 
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the trouble of looking at it, for I have not the slightest curiosity 
on the subject.’ Here Neilson asked me, ‘ Why did you not come 
before now: we have been waiting for you?’ I answered, ‘I 
waited to read the newspapers.’ Shortly after this Lord Castle- 
reagh entered, and we* (with eight or nine others) were put into 
separate chaises, and a dragoon with a cocked pistol as a com- 
panion in each ; in this manner, escorted by a squadron of dragoons, 
we were conducted to Dublin without quitting the carriages. We 
were committed to different gaols and to separate apartments, pre- 
vented from having intercourse with any person, and denied the 
use of pens and ink. My prison was Newgate. After some time 
I was by two modes sounded, whether ‘ I would consent to leave 
the country and go to England,’ which I peremptorily refused. I 
cannot affirm positively that this came from government, but I 
believe it did. By degrees the extreme strictness of confinement 
was relaxed, and different persons were allowed access. A. very 
scandalous libel appeared against me in The Sun, which I answered 
in the public prints, and at the same time apprised Mr. Cooke that 
I had done so. I should tell you that about a fortnight before my 
imprisonment I had published a pamphlet on the state of the 
country with my name annexed, and that shortly after I was in 
Newgate, I sent a copy of it to Mr. Cooke with my compliments, 
informing him that it was written by me. He sent it back with 
‘his compliments, that he had already read it.’ In time several 
of those arrested with:me were, on different accounts, liberated. 
I wrote to Mr. Pelham requesting trial or liberation, and received 
for answer that I should be informed of the time of my trial as 
soon as possible. Towards the end of the summer of 1797, it was 
suggested to me by a gentleman to offer to give security for my 
good behaviour, and that, in that case, he had no doubt of obtain- 
ing my liberation ; but that I refused, as implying that I had done 
something wrong, which I would never admit; he, however, did 
get a nobleman high in military command and in the full confidence 
of the government, and with whom I had no personal acquaintance, 
to apply to Mr. Pelham on the subject. My. Pelham spoke hand- 
somely as to my private character, and said that to prevent any 
uneasiness my friends might feel, he would say that government 
had no specific charge against me, but from my public character 
and conduct were determined to keep me in prison during the 
war—at the same time expressing very exaggerated notions of my 
talents and influence: similar applications were made by others of 
my friends (among them by Mr. Kirwan, the philosopher) to Mr. 
Pelham and other members of the government, and similar answers 
returned. Thus I continued during the winter of 1797-8; in it 
* T. R., and S. Neilson. 
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Mr. Neilson was liberated, on account of his health,* and I was 
the only remaining prisoner (save one since dead) of those first 
arrested. Lord Castlereagh succeeded to Mr. Pelham in office, 
and I wrote to him stating the circumstances and demanding ‘ trial, 
or to be liberated on bail.’ His lordship in his answer informed 
me, that ‘he had laid my application before the lord lieutenant, 
and that his excellency was sorry that the circumstances of the 
times did not admit of his complying with it.’ Thus I stood; and 
it is worthy of remark, as illustrative of the character of my 
countrymen and their fidelity to each other, that although there 
was at this period no person whom the government wished more 
to procure information against than myself, and though I was in 
the power of more individuals, particularly of that class whom it is 
the fashion to revile under the common epithets of common people 
and mob, than any man in my sphere of life, yet, as no information 
was obtained against me, in this manner I continued till J uly, 
1798, when Mr. M. Byrne and Mr. O. Bond were under sentence of 
death. The day before Mr. Byrne was to be executed, Mr. Neilson 
showed me a paper, purporting that those who signed it agreed to” 
give what information they individually possessed without impli- 
cating others, and to leave the country, provided the lives of Mr. 
Byrne and Mr. Bond were saved: in their fate was involved all 
those found in Mrs. Bond’s house on the 12th of March. I ex- 
pressed great repugnance at the idea. He urged the propriety of 
endeavouring to put a stop to the useless effusion of blood—that 
the turn the war in the country had taken rendered it expedient to 
endeavour to effect some general means of amnesty, which would 
put an end to unavailing exertion and misery. I declined entering 
on anything relating to the general state of the country, but de- 
clared myself willing to do anything or make any sacrifice, con- 
sistent with my conscience and honour, to save the blood of any 
individual. I will here mention, that through the whole of the 
business I persisted in this distinction, for I was determined not 
to be accessary in advising any who had engaged in the contest to 
withdraw even for a moment from it, because I had and have the 
most perfect confidence of the easiness of accomplishing the object 
wished for by the people; and Mr. Neilson, and the three gentle- 
men who on the part of the prisoners finally concluded the business 
with government, appeared equally impressed with the necessity of 
the people being saved from the struggle. I mention this once 
for all, though out of the regular course of the narrative. In con- 
sequence of what Mr. Neilson proposed, the state prisoners on the 
side of the gaol we were confined in—in Newgate—assembled, and 
Mr. Dobbs and the two sheriffs were present. Mr. Dobbs took 


* By a medical certificate, 
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the same view of the subject as Mr. Neilson, urged the useless 
effusion of blood, and spoke of this as a measure which, if adopted, 
would probably put a stop to it; at the same time he declared, 
that the idea did not proceed from the government but from the 
prisoners. It so happened that I was looked to as the person first 
to sign. To you who know me it is needless to say how I felt, 
when I considered that my signing or not, when that signature 
which could injure myself only, might possibly be the means of 
preventing bloodshed. I said I would sign the paper if I were 
allowed ‘ to write my object in so doing above my name.’ One of 
the sheriffs (Archer*) observed that in that case others would do 
the same, which would create great delay and difficulty ; that it 
was growing late, and as the signatures were to be collected in the 
other prisons, and Mr. Byrne’s execution was to take place the 
ensuing morning, and time would not be given to make the appli- 
cation to government. I then said I would call on Mr. Dobbs and 
the sheriffs to witness the spirit (since things were thus situated) 
in which I agreed to sign, which would be equivalent to my ex- 
pressing it in writing: to this they perfectly acceded. I am not 
now positive if Mr. Sheriff Pasley was present at this time, but 
Mr. Archer and Mr. Dobbs were. I then said that it was evident 
from my long imprisonment (then nearly two years, and during 
which I often asked for a trial and had been refused) that I had 
nothing personal to apprehend ; that for the same reason ‘I could 
have nothing to disclose ; that my sole motive in signing was to 
save the blood of others; and that as a Christian I did, in the 
most solemn manner, call my God and Saviour, by whom I was to 
be judged, to witness, that if J were myself under sentence of death 
I would not sign that paper to save my life.’ The gentlemen in 
question declared that they considered this declaration the same as 
if I had written it above my name, and under this precise and ac- 
knowledged definition of my motives I signed the paper; and so 
terminated the greatest mental struggle I ever did, and I hope and 
believe ever will experience. The rest of the state prisoners 
present then signed, all declaring that they did it in the same 
spirit I had done. There was not one of them, so far as. I knew 
or could judge, that did not think he thereby made a great personal 
sacrifice for the good of others ; and so far as I could hear, I most 
firmly believe this sentiment was almost universal among the sub- 
scribers; and they consisted of men of very different classes of 
society, intellect, and acquirements; but of equal patriotism and 
fortitude ; and if ever a true account of the transaction becomes 
part of the history of our times and of our country, it will be re- 
corded as an act of disinterestedness not often excelled. ‘To any 
*« Such the name appears to be, so far as I can make it out.””—Capt, Russell’s Note. 
Iv. 
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person who knew Ireland it would be superfluous to say, that the 
- two prisoners, Mr. Byrne and Bond, were ready then, and on other 
occasions, to lay down their lives for the good of their country and 
mankind. ‘The signatures (of the prisoners) in the other prisons 
were, with a few exceptions, obtained that night. I understand the 
whole proposition was considered the next day at a privy council. 
It, however, produced no effect, for after some short delay Mr. 
Byrne was executed. Mr. Bond’s execution was to take place on 
the next day, Thursday. All the prisoners considered the paper 
as cancelled by the death (execution) of Mr. Byrne, and the death 
of Mr. Bond as inevitable. The government, however, acted dif- 
ferently. At three o'clock a respite arrived for Mr. Bond until 
Monday. On Friday morning Mr. Cooke and Mr. Dobbs came to 
Newgate, and while Mr. Cooke was with Mr. Bond, Mr. Dobbs, in 
conversing with one of the state prisoners, found that the idea was 
that the paper was no longer obligatory! This I learned by Mr. 
Dobbs coming up to where I was in the court, and telling me ‘he 
perceived there was some misunderstanding about the paper,’ con- 
ceiving the agreement to be cancelled by Mr. Byrne’s death; I 
told him J declined entering into any conversation on the subject. 
He immediately said, ‘ Then I must inform you that Mr. Bond’s 
life is not safe ; I will go and apprize Mr. Cooke.’ Mr. Neilson 
came to me shortly after, and it was finally agreed by the state 
prisoners that they would abide by the former paper, notwith- 
standing the execution of Mr. B. A refusal, we thought, might 
endanger the survivor, and could in nowise benefit the deceased. 

‘“‘ On Saturday we learned from Mr. Dobbs that government 
would not accede to the agreement, but proposed a paper of another 
sort. This, which was, as well as I can recollect, to disclose names 
in addition, was rejected with universal indignation. Mr. D. stated 
that, as the last effort, government would see some of the state 
prisoners, and perhaps the matter might be arranged between 
them. Messrs. O’Connor, Emmet, and Macneven, who were con- 
fined in the other prisons, were mentioned, and it was asked if we 
had any objection to their communicating with government on the 
subject. This admitted of no objection, for it was perfectly un- 
derstood that nothing they did was in any way binding on any 
individual of us, unless we afterwards agreed to it. 

“On Sunday these gentlemen came from the Castle to New- 
gate, with the paper as definitively agreed to on the part of govern- 
ment. This was discussed, and after many objections, signed by 
all in the prison who had signed the former paper, save two, whose 
principal reason for withdrawing seemed to be the death of Mr. 
Byrne ; and this circumstance is worthy of note, for it shows that 
it was not personal fears or considerations which operated on the 
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prisoners. Mr. Emmet, my intimate friend, and the other two 
gentlemen did then, and as often since as I heard them speak on 
the business, declare that they had positively covenanted with 
government for a general amnesty to all who chose to accept the 
same terms, and I have no doubt of the fact. Such is what I 
know of the negotiation. 

“On the 11th of September, we saw in The Courier, a London 
paper, a copy of a bill then passing the Irish parliament, in which 
the names of the subscribers were included, with one assertion, 
that they had confessed their guilt, retracted their opinions, and 
implored pardon. This was the first intimation we had of a mea- 
sure which so materially affected us: this may serve as an instance 
to show what was the state of Ireland. Why the government took 
such a step I cannot determine; I have no doubt, however, that 
they will one day be convinced that justice and policy are inse- 
parable. Mr. Neilson wrote a letter immediately to The Courier, 
denying the assertions of the bill, and this he enclosed to Lord 
Castlereagh, apprising him of his intention the next day, which 
was the 12th of September. Mr. Cooke called on him, and in- 
formed him that the lord leutenant was determined, ‘ in cage of 
such a publication, to go on with the executions as before.’ Mr. 
Neilson conceived that it was better to suffer under the calumny 
than, by vindicating ourselves, be the occasion of the loss of a 
single life. In this I did and do agree with him. Mr. Dobbs, 
who expressed a regard for me, called on me some time after this, 
to speak to me on the subject of my own case, and he expressed 
himself anxious that my imprisonment, which had continued so 
long, should be terminated as soon as possible, and gave me to 
understand that government were not indisposed to the measure. 
He wished me to state, in a letter to him, in what manner I was 
willing to fulfil my engagement of leaving the country. I stated 
three months to be at large to settle my affairs, and then to emi- 
grate to such country as should be agreed on between government 
and my myself, and for the execution of this I would give whatever 
security they demanded. He let me understand that government 
would be satisfied with my word only, that during my stay I would 
not interfere in politics. I declined entering into any verbal agree- 
ment, which might be liable to misunderstanding, but stated that 
T would give bail to any amount to surrender myself to government 
at twenty-four hours’ notice, during the three months of my stay, 
and this he desired me to state in a letter to him. Iam not sure 
whether all this took place in one or in more conversations. This 
letter, which he was to lay before government, I wrote; and as 
this was an opportunity of expressing myself (so as by no possi- 
bility to affect others) with respect to the bill above mentioned, I 
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did in this letter deny its assertions. The passage in which I 
alluded to it was, as well as I recollect, as follows: I said that 
it was necessary to state, as well in justice to government as to 
myself, I had never retracted any political opinion, or confessed 
any political guilt, for politically I had always acted according to 
the best of my judgment, and agreeably to the dictates of my con- 
science ; that in signing the ‘Paper’ I had only had in view saving 
the blood of others—for I had then been nearly two years in prison, 
and had often demanded a trial, which was refused me. I say, as 
well as I recollect, for, onthe . . . . .~ before daylight in 
the morning, my room in Newgate was entered by a Mr. Carleton, 
attended by soldiers, and all the papers I had there seized, by 
order of government. Among them were copies of all my letters 
to government and their answers, and I have never been able to 
procure their restoration since, nor one of those seized in 1796 
by the Marquis of Downshire, though none of them were of any 
consequence save to myself. The seizure of papers from the state 
prisoners was general in the different prisons. I do not recollect 
whether it was before or after this that Mr. Marsden, one of the 
under secretaries of state, came to the prisons, and informed the 
state prisoners from the lord lieutenant that all should be allowed 
to emigrate conformable to the agreement, except sixteen, whose 
names he read from a paper, and among which mine was one. 
‘ His excellency was stated to be sorry that the circumstances of 
the times did not enable him to include them in the liberation, but 
he hoped soon to be able to do so.’ I have nothing to add, but 
that on the 18th of March, 1799, Mr. Gregg, the keeper of New- 
gate, came about four o’clock in the day to my room, and said he 
was sorry to inform me that government had determined I was to 
go on board ship the next morning at six o’clock. At that hour 
the next day I was sent on board, with fifteen other state prisoners, 
and sailed that night without the least surmise as to the place of 
our destination. Here,* however, we were sent, and here we are 
likely to remain during the present administration. 

“Tt may be matter of curiosity to my friends to know that Mr. 
Cooke, in a conversation with Mr. Neilson and. Bond, after the 
conclusion of the agreement, said ‘that government had then suf- 
ficient evidence to convict me, but that they were ashamed to 
bring me to trial after so long an imprisonment.’ I have only to 
add, that during the whole of it (my imprisonment), and setting 
the justice or injustice of it aside, I have always been treated by 
government, and by those in whose charge they placed me, with 
respect and propriety. 

‘““N.B.—All the main points of this are certainly correct ; but 
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as the whole is done from memory, some of the lesser circum- 
stances may not be precisely stated in the same order or manner 
as they occurred. 

eee 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF T. RUSSELL TO HIS BROTHER, JOHN 
RUSSELL (FATHER OF THE LATE CAPTAIN RUSSELL). 
“ Fort George, 10th December, 1800. 

‘** Accompanying this you will likewise receive a statement of 
what has occurred between government and myself, at the time 
of and since my imprisonment. The whole will, I am sure, be 
interesting to my friends. That part of it which relates to the 
agreement entered into with government will be interesting on 
other accounts, as a true statement, so far as my knowledge goes, 
of a transaction much misrepresented. It was written in a hurry, 
but I have not time to correct it. 

‘* Respecting the principles for which I am in prison, I have 
only to say that my conviction of its rectitude, and my determi- 
nation in every vicissitude of life to persevere in its support, every 
day augments. The numbers who have fallen, and among them 
many great and good, only in my judgment imposes a greater 
obligation on the survivors to persevere in the great cause. In 
promoting the good of my country, I am certain I was promoting 
that of mankind; for the true interests of nations, any more 
than of individuals, never depends on the ruin of others, though 
the detestable converse of this is the fashionable cant of the day, 
even among those who profess patriotism. Even those infatuated 
people who vainly struggle against the progress of liberty, and 
who, if they persist, will be crushed in the unstable fabrics of 
crooked policy, would find their advantage in co-operating in the 
general good of mankind. Whatever attempts are made (and every 
effort, I fear, will be made) to extinguish liberty or to retard her 
progress, I have no doubt of her ultimate and speedy success. 
One of the great errors of the times seems to me to be the sup- 
posing that the present contest will or can terminate like former 
ones. A contest which embraces every quarter of the globe, which 
embraces the fate of the human race, is not a contest for relative 
power or riches, whatever momentary hues it may assume, but is 
a contest between the two principles of despotism and liberty, and 
can only terminate in the extinction of one or the other, and 
reason and religion leave me no doubt which will triumph; and 
believe me, that so far as I am capable of judging, the sacred 
volume, in which I have always found support and consolation, 
evidently points out the impending vengeance of Almighty God 
on those individuals and those nations who obstinately persist in 
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supporting injustice and tyranny, by fraud, cruelty, and super- 
stition. Neither can I so far conform to the notion that usurpation 
is defensible, because the usurper possesses great talents, or uses 
his power with clemency; for the most corrupt motives may impel 
him to such conduct, and the principle is utterly destructive of 
law and liberty. - Every government, however abominable,’ may 
declare they act for the good of the people, who are not wise 
enough to act for themselves; and God alone can judge the heart. 
He made men equal. Every departure from his laws is folly and 
confusion; and the records of history show that the departing from 
this law has been the cause of the calamities of mankind. So 
much for my opinions. 

‘‘T have nothing to tell of myself or situation. I have only to 
say that my health is perfectly good, and the prison (abstracted 
from the separation from our friends) better than I have been in. 
We are well lodged, dieted, have a good place of exercise, and are 
treated with respect: we are very fortunate in our governor, Colonel 
Stuart ; he is a gentleman who, if somewhat older, might put you 
in mind of our father; he unites politeness and humanity with a 
strict discharge of his duty. I must say that I have always been 
treated with respect and attention on the part of government since 
my first imprisonment: this is but justice. My fellow-prisoners 
are all well. I have great pleasure in the society of my friend 
Emmet’s delightful family. 

‘‘ T have not the honour of Mr. Fox’s acquaintance : from the 
regard which, I saw by the public papers, he manifested for Lord 
KE. Fitzgerald, and that which I know Lord Edward had for him, 
T enclose you a lock of his hair, which I beg you will present, or 
have presented to him (if you do not know him) with my respects. 
I judged it might be acceptable, if he was not already possessed of 
one. I was confined in Newgate when he was brought in, and I 
was the only friend who saw him from that time, except his brother, 
a few hours before his death (irreparable loss to his friends and his 
country). I had not the good fortune of personally knowing him 
until after my own imprisonment. So much information, modesty, 
disinterestedness, and virtue, 1 never saw combined. ‘To those 
who know him it is useless to speak of his character. I was with 
him most of the first night of his imprisonment, till I was sepa- 
rated from him by order of government. He was the same that night 
as ever I had seen him, although he had lost much blood. I saw 
him but once after, and he was the same. He was given in charge 
to a captain of foot, so that there was no way of seeing him; but 
IT heard of him every hour of the day. I need only add, his death 
was like his life. From what I have often heard him say of Mr. 
Fox, I am sure there was no person whom he would more wish to 
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have a memorial of him; and that circumstance, were there no 
other, could not fail of giving me a high idea of that gentleman’s 
character. It may, perhaps, be interesting to state that the death 
of Lord Edward did not seem to proceed from his wounds, but 
from an inflammation and water on his lungs.* 

(Signed) *THos. RUSSELL.” 


The first reason alleged by government for detaining the state 
prisoners after their satisfactory fulfilment of the engagement they 
had entered into, was the objections thrown in the way of their 
emigration to the United States by the American minister, Mr. 
Rufus King. Their republican principles, strange to say, appeared 
to the accredited agent of the American republic an objection to 
their becoming citizens of the latter. 

Another pretext was founded on a rumour of a new conspiracy 
having been entered into, a short time before their removal to Fort 
George, by some of the prisoners. These rumours were indus- 
triously circulated ; and the breach of faith which they had expe- 
rienced was certainly not calculated to prevent the danger of such 
a denouement. 

The infamous spy system was carried even into the gaols; and 
the tempters there found a favourable field on some occasions to 
promote their nefarious schemes. 

James Hope, the confidential friend of Neilson, subsequently 
to the liberation of the latter, asked him the cause of the prisoners 
being removed from the Irish prisons to Fort George. Neilson 
said the only cause that he was aware of, with respect to the con- 
duct of the prisoners, was the following: Some of them had given 
offence by publishing letters in the papers, disclaiming acts ascribed 
_ to them; and others, in conversation, had expressed regret that 
they had signed the agreement, and discussed amongst themselves 
the subject of the probable success of an insurrection in the exist- 
ing state of the country. One of the prisoners, Ivers, had taken 
notes of the latter conversation (for what purpose Neilson did not 
state) ; and soon afterwards a rigorous search was instituted in the 
several prisons, the papers of all the prisoners were seized, and, 
amongst the rest, the notes of the conversation drawn up by Ivers. 
This took place in the autumn of 1798. 

In the diary of John Sweetman, wherein references are made 
to all matters of importance to himself and his fellow-prisoners, 
from the 12th of March, 1798, the date of his arrest, to the 13th 
of December, names of persons, and mention of matters connected 
with them, are set down in a very brief form, as memoranda, to 

* The two preceding letters were transmitted through the regular official 
channels. 
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recall the recollection of details. The date, 27th of July, 1798, is 
prefixed to the following mention of two names, ‘‘ Thomas Reynolds 
and Ivers.” With regard to the publication of the letter signed 
‘“A. O'Connor, T. A. Emmet, and W. J. Macneven,’ in the 
Dublin papers, in the month of August following, the proceedings 
in parliament afford sufficient proof of the disposition to deprive the 
prisoners of the benefit of the compact entered into with them, had 
any subsequent act of theirs afforded even the shadow of a pretext 
for dealing with them with the utmost rigour of the law. On the 
27th of August the Hon. Francis Hutchinson brought before the 
House of Commons the subject of the advertisement signed by 
three of the state prisoners, disclaiming the terms in which the 
government stated mercy had been extended to these traitors; and 
concluded a speech of extraordinary virulence by moving that the 
printers of Saunders’s News Letter and The Hibernian Journal be 
brought before the House. Mr. Barrington (Sir Jonah) condemned 
the insolence of the publication in the strongest language. Mr. 
Plunket censured the advertisement. Mr. John Blaquier spoke te 
the same effect ; Mr. Egan followed on the same side. Mr. Van- 
deleur said that the three persons who had signed it should be im- 
mediately brought to trial for their treasons; they had forfeited all 
claims to mercy. Mr. M‘Naghten suggested that they should be 
all handed over to the courts-martial. Mr. Osborne opposed any 
such proceeding. 

The printer of The Hibernian Journal next day was called up, 
and said that ‘‘the advertisement had been brought to Mrs. 
M‘Donnell by two gentlemen, and paid for with three half-crowns 
by Mr. Cornelius M‘Loughlin, merchant, of Usher’s Island, and 
Mr. Lewis Lyons, of Arran-quay.” Major Sirr was called, and 
said that he had gone to Kilmainham ; that O’Connor did not 
acknowledge the publication, but Emmet and Macneven did. They 
were then confined separately. 

August 29th. Cornelius M‘Loughlin and Lewis Lyons were 
called to the bar. Mr. M‘Loughlin said that the Sunday before he 
walked with Lyons into the country, and being near Kilmainham 
they called to see Mr. R. Dillon, who was confined there, having com- 
mercial transactions to speak of with him. Coming from the yard 
where Dillon was, met the three gentlemen alluded to, who invited 
him into their room, and producing the advertisement, it was read 
by one of them ; he did not know which of them requested, as he 
was going into town, to leave it at the offices of the two papers, 
and also at that of The Evening Post. He never had any inter- 
course with any of the three persons whose names are signed to it, 
except so far as an acquaintance with their persons, and the com- 
mon civility of a passing salute ; but solemnly declared he had no 
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such object as the house imputed to his conduct. Lyons gave 
similar information. Mr. M‘Naghten moved that both gentlemen 
should be committed to Newgate. The Hon. Mr. Annesley seconded 
the motion. Sir John Blaquier supported the motion; Mr. Bar- 
rington also. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion in a temperate speech, 
recommending moderation, and endeavouring to impress the House 
with his view of the matter—namely, that it was the comments of 
the newspapers, and not the conduct of the government, that had 
been called in question by the prisoners. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Sir Laurence Parsons spoke to the same effect. 
Mr. Egan retracted his former opinion. On a division, twenty- 
seven were against the motion, and sixteen for it.* 

When the determination of the government to remove the state 
prisoners from the several gaols in Dublin and Belfast to another 
part of the kingdom was announced to them, on the 18th of March, 
1799, Neilson was then labouring under fever, confined to his bed, 
and his recovery hardly expected by his companions in misfortune. 
In this state, Neilson, notwithstanding his urgent solicitation to be 
allowed a little time to prepare for his departure, and in the hope 
of being better able, in a few weeks, to encounter the fatigue and 
hazard of removal, was sent on board ship. His condition is de- 
scribed by Dr. Dickson, in his Narrative: ‘‘ Our destination (to 
me, at least) was perfectly unknown, till after our arrival in Scot- 
land. Sometimes, indeed, the state of the unhappy Neilson, one 
of our number, silenced every tongue and wounded every heart. A 
severe fever, under which he had long laboured in Dublin, and not- 
withstanding the continuance of which he had been barbarously 
embarked with the other prisoners, had rendered him not only 
weak, but completely delirious. This weakness and delirium still 
continued, and were not entirely removed till long after our arrival 
at Fort George.’’t 


NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF JOHN SWEETMAN, RESPECTING THE COM- 
PACT BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND THE STATE PRISONERS. 


[For this valuable document I am indebted to the late John 
Sweetman, Esq., son of Mr. Sweetman. |] 

‘On the 12th of March, 1798, I was arrested at Francis- 
street by Captain Atkinson, with a guard of thirty soldiers, and 
brought to the Castle; at night removed to the Custom House 
under escort.” 

“18th. Committed to Kilmainham, under warrant of the privy 
council.” 


* Trish Parliamentary Debates. 
t Dr. William Steele Dickson’s Narrative of his Confinement and Exile, p, 109. 
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‘17th. Confined to our rooms, but permitted to dine and 
breakfast together.”’ 

‘28th May. Served with notice of trial.” 

“Ath July. Mr. Dobbs, Sheriff Archer, and Crawford waited 
on the prisoners at Kilmainham, with a paper which had been 
signed by the other prisoners at Newgate and Bridewell, except 
the O’Connors, professing to make discoveries of the progress and 
state of the rebellion, on the conditions of saying the lives of Bond 
and Byrne, and being freed from prosecution—the subscribers to 
emigrate; which was signed.” 

“25th. Byrne was executed notwithstanding ; and on the next 
evening Dobbs called on us to state that the paper signed the day 
before was now a nullity, as Byrne was executed; and desired 
to know would we still abide by the paper if Bond’s life was 
spared ; to which we assented.” 

“26th. Bond respited until Monday.” 

‘27th. Mr. Cooke called upon some of the prisoners who had 
signed—viz., Emmet, Macneven, Jackson, John Sweetman, Thomas 
Reynolds, and Ivers.” 

“98th. Mr. Dobbs received a letter from Mr. Cooke, stating 
that, in consequence of his interview with the prisoners, he was 
persuaded it was not their intention to give the full and candid in- 
formation as required by the paper; and that Mr. Bond’s execu- 
tion could not be postponed, unless the gentlemen would give go- 
vernment unequivocal proof of the sincerity of their intentions. 
Whereupon it was agreed that three persons should wait on Lord 
Castlereagh to remove the difficulties and explain, when Thomas 
A. Emmet and W. J. Macneven were ot weno from Kilmainham, 
and O’Connor from Bridewell.” 

“29th. The above-named had an ition at the Castle with 
‘Lord Castlereagh, the lord chancellor, and Mr. Cooke ; which was 
satisfactory. ‘They brought home an order for the admission of 
our friends.” 

‘¢ 30th. We were admitted to the gaol at large, our solitary 
confinement having lasted twenty weeks.”’ 

“* Aug. 27th. Three of the persons examined before the secret 
committees, finding that their evidence had been misrepresented in 
the prints, published an advertisement justifying themselves. It 
creates an astonishing noise ; the government resent it; and Major 
Sirr is sent to put us once more in solitary confinement. We con- 
trive, however, to be two together, and Emmet and I are chums.” 

‘Sept. 6th. Oliver Bond died; said to be at four in the morn- 
ing. Inquest sat at three, p. m.; verdict—‘ Nothing on the body 
seemed to indicate that he died of other than a natural death— 
probably of apoplexy.’ ”’ 
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‘*‘Macneven, Emmet, and O’Connor summoned before the 
Lords’ secret committee, and signed a paper containing what they 
conceived to be the substance of their examination before the two 
committees, Lords and Commons.” 

“Nov. 4th. Mr. Thomas Braughall was liberated, having given 
bail, himself in £1,000, and two sureties in £500.” 

‘* Nov. 18th, Sunday. This evening Theobald Wolfe Tone died 
at the prevot in ‘the barracks, at 7 o’clock.”’ 

“Oct. 17th, 1798. Mr. Cooke was here (Kilmainham) with 
Messrs. O’Connor, Emmet, and Macneven. He stated, I under- 
stood, that he was commanded by the lord lieutenant to inform 
the gentlemen, that during the present existing circumstances no 
leave could be given for any person to go to any part of Europe, 
and that they must either go to America, giving bail, or stay here 
during the war. This message, though not desired to be stated 
to the prisoners, but as an answer to letters written to the lord 
lieutenant by the three persons before mentioned—is considered 
reneral.”’ 

“Oct. 22nd. At 4 o’clock, Mr. Marsden announced to ‘such 
persons as were preparing to go to America to suspend their inten- 
tions for a few days ; but, nevertheless, if there were any who were 
prepared and wished to depart in the interim, they were at liberty 
to do so.” 

“Tt is to be remarked that Mr. Cooke’s letter of Saturday, to 
O’Connor, Emmet, and Macneven, states that the prisoners are at 
liberty to charter a ship which will not be delayed for convoy; and 
that. another letter to the prisoners of the three gaols engages, on 
the part of government, that such prisoners as choose to go to 
America by the vessel now taking in at Larne, shall be conveyed 
there as soon as they signify their intention.” 


“Dublin Castle, 20th October, 1798. 

‘¢« Str-—I request you will inform such prisoners in your cus- 
tody as have signed the agreement with government, and can give 
a security for complying with the terms thereof, that a vessel is 
now at Larne, which will be ready to sail in a few days for 
America ; and that those who can settle their affairs so as to take a 
passage in her shall be sent from hence to where she lies.’ 

‘*T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


‘<< ¢ AT MXANDER MARSDEN: 
P.S. O 


“* To the Keeper of the Gaol of Newgate.’ ”’ 
[A Copy.] 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM JOHN SWEETMAN, ADDRESSED TO MR. 
COOKE [NO DATE]. 

By ae ‘* When I consider the sacrifices I have made to 
fulfil my engagements with government—that I have sold my pro- 
perty, and the most of it at two-thirds of the value; that I have 
torn up everything in this country ; disposed of my children with 
the views of an expatriated father ; that I have transacted my re- 
lations with the public under the various -circumstances of impri- 
sonment, and have ceased to trouble government with any applica- 
tion, either to alleviate them or on any other account; that my 
health is so considerably impaired, and the season to change cli- 
mate so rapidly passing over, I feel myself compelled to address 
you a third time, and request to be permitted to proceed to a 
southern country in Europe not at war with the king. And I doso 
with the more confidence because the measures before stated were 
undertaken for the express purpose of carrying into effect an agree- 
ment which I had signed, and which I had repeated ‘assurances 
would in all its conditions be liberally interpreted.” 


LETTER OF JOHN SWEETMAN [NO ADDRESS— PROBABLY TO MR. 
MARSDEN]. 


‘ Srr— At my arrest on the 12th of March, by Mr. Atkinson 
and the guards, a large quantity of my papers were seized and 
brought to the Castle. As I apprehend they are no longer useful 
to the government, I request you will obtain order for them to be 
restored to me. It is not without some reluctance I apply to you, 
to whom I am an utter stranger, nor until I had made several 
attempts through the medium of another person in the department, 
Mr. Cooke, all of which have not only been unsuccessful, but have 
been attended with circumstances of marked indifference. How far 
my situation, or the want of innate generosity, have betrayed that 
gentleman into a conduct so harsh and uncivil I am at a loss to 
determine. 

If this inattention was meant to hurt my feelings, I will only 
say he has not done it at any easy expense, for the price is no 
less than forfeiture of all title to common politeness. From your 
character I expect other treatment. 

** As to the arrangement of government respecting the state 
prisoners, which you communicated to us yesterday, I cannot omit 
this opportunity to declare that I consider it a direct breach of the 
agreement entered into with the lord lieutenant, which I was re- 
peatedly assured would be liberally interpreted. 


(Signed) S25." 
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EXTRACTS FROM JOHN SWEETMAN’S DIARY. 


‘“‘ Monday, March 18th, 1799.—Received notice from the 
Castle at five o’clock in the evening, by young Godfrey, that the 
following prisoners, who had been confined in Kilmainham, were 
to be put on board ship the next morning at six o’clock—yviz., 
Thomas Emmet, John Sweetman, John Chambers, Joseph Cuth- 
bert, John Cormick, George Cumming. 

‘Upon asking Godfrey where or how we were to be embarked, 
or the places we were to be sent to, he informed us he could not 
tell, or form any opinion on the subject. On remonstrating with 
him on the cruelty of sending us off in so precipitate a manner, 
‘and that we wished to apply to the lord lieutenant, he said all he 
could do was to bear any letters we might wish to send. 

‘‘Emmet and I wrote to the lord lieutenant, others to Lord 
Castlereagh, to which we received no answers. In consequence 
of the writ of ne exeat regno issued against me by the lord chan- 
cellor, the high sheriff called at the gaol, and bade the gaoler not- 
give me up to government without the money, £1,000, was paid. 
His first visit was early in the day. He called in the evening and 
repeated it; he called again, and added that a lock should be put 
on my room door, and that if the governor persisted, they should be 
obliged to break open the doors and take me by force and arms. 
Thus it remained until half-past ten, when I was informed by the 
gaoler that I was to go, and that he was authorised to give me up 
by the high sheriff. I mentioned to Mr. Godfrey that a ne exeat 
regno was issued against me ; he answered, ‘ Let government and 
the judicial power settle it between them.’ At half-past six the 
next morning we were hurried off under a guard of the Bucking- 
hamshire of 120 men, among whom were several horse, with Mr. 
Godfrey on horseback. About half an hour before this Hudson 
was informed, for the first time, that he must accompany us; he 
made the seventh, and was in the second coach with Emmet, 
Chambers, and me. About nine we arrived at the Pigeon House, 
where we found the two O’Connors, Sweeny, Russell, and Dowdall. 
Breakfast was prepared at the Pigeon House, and about eleven we 
were put on board boats; seventy men and two officers of the 
Angusshire being sent off to the ship before us. Swan, Atkinson, 
Godfrey, and Sirr attended us to the beach-side. A little after we 
reached the vessel, the Ashton Smith of Caernarvon, commanded 
by Morris Roberts—the Townsend, revenue cutter, being astern of 
us as convoy. We remained here till the night tide, when we 
sailed. Several of our friends came on board in the course of the 
day.” 


A brief notice of the writer of the preceding statement, from 
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data furnished to me by his son, will not be considered misplaced 
in this memoir. 


NOTICE OF JOHN SWEETMAN. 

This gentleman was an eminent and opulent citizen of Dublin, 
of an old and highly respectable family. He carried on with great 
success the business of a brewer in Francis-street, had taken an 
active part in the management of the affairs of the Catholic Com- 
mittee in 1792 and 1793, and was one of the delegates of the 
Catholic Convention, whose proceedings resulted in the partial 
relief act of 1793. 

John Sweetman of Francis-street, member of the Leinster 
Directory of United Irishmen, was the son of Michael Sweetman, 
by Mary, daughter of Patrick Sweetman, Esq., of Stephen’s-green, 
brewer. He was born about 1752, and married in 1784 Miss 
Maryanne Atkinson, daughter of Edward Atkinson, Esq., brewer, 
of Dublin. He died in Dublin, May, 1826, aged seventy-four, and 
was buried in Swords. He left issue: 1. John, born in 1785, 
who married in 1806 Miss Maria Sweetman, his cousin, daughter 
of Wiliam Sweetman, Esq., of Raheny, died 1855, aged seventy, 
and was buried in Glasnevin cemetery. He left issue: Edward 
Sweetman, Esq., of Raheny, and a daughter who became a nun, 
both of whom are living. 2. Mary (sister of John Sweetman, 
senior), died unmarried in 1814 or 1815. 

The business of a brewer was an hereditary pursuit in the 
Sweetman family of Dublin, for upwards of a century. In the 
Dublin Directory for 1761 (the first in which the names and ad- 
dresses of the Dublin merchants and traders are given), we find 
four brewers of the name of Sweeman: ‘‘ Michael Sweetman, 
brewer, of Hawkins-street” (father of John Sweetman the subject 
of this notice) ; ‘‘ Patrick Sweetman, brewer, of Stephen’s-green ;”’ 
‘* John Sweetman, brewer, of King-street, Stephen’s-green ;”’ and 
“Wiliam Sweetman, brewer, of Aston’s-quay.” 

Some remains of the extensive buildings of the old brewery in 
Stephen’s-green of Patrick Sweetman, the maternal grandfather of 
Patrick Sweetman, still exist at the rere of the College of Surgeons 
(the site of the Quakers’ place of burial), immediately facing 
Lamb’s-lane. 

Patrick Sweetman had two daughters. The eldest married 
John Sweetman of Francis-street. The youngest married Valen- 
tine Browne, Esq., whose only daughter by this marriage, Margaret, 
married, in 1761, Nicholas Lawless, Esq., then engaged ‘‘in the 
banking and woollen trades,” subsequently first Lord Cloncurry. 
The above-named Patrick Sweetman’ and his wife and daughter 
Margaret— Mrs. V. Browne—are buried in the old burial-place of 
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Kilbarrack on the Howth road, about five miles from Dublin, close 
to the grave of a man whose infamy is never likely to be forgotten, 
Mr. Francis Higgins,* of blood-money notoriety—of whom more 
hereafter. 

The aunt of John Sweetman, Mrs. Browne, was the mother of 
the wife of Nicholas Lawless, Esq., first Lord Cloncurry. 

John Sweetnian was a man of high intelligence, sound judg- 
ment, and sober, well-considered opinions, strongly attached to the 
rights and interests of his country as they were understood and 
acted on conformably. Of his integrity there seems to have been 
but one opinion entertained—all his associates placed entire confi- 
dence in him. 

His connexion with the Cloncurry family throws some light on 
the introduction of the Hon. Valentine Browne Lawless, subse- 
quently Lord Cloncurry, into the society and directory of the 
Leinster United Irishmen. In his memoirs—2nd ed., p. 88—his 
lordship says: “‘In the autumn of 1797 I was elected—though 
without my desire, or even knowledge—a member of the executive 
directory of the United Irishmen, when, for the first and only time, 
I attended a meeting held at Mr. Jackson’s in Church-street.” 
Lord Chancellor Clare was very anxious to get John Sweetman 
hanged in 1793, as secretary of a meeting of the Catholic com- 
mittee, on the plea of the proceedings of that body being connected 
with the views and objects of the Defenders. 

That clumsy attempt to get rid of an eminent and energetic 
Catholic leader failed. Another attempt of a more wily kind was 
made by that amiable man, Mr. Thomas Reynolds, a few days 
before the meeting at Bond’s on the 12th of March, 1798, and was 
defeated only by the prudence and sagacity of his intended victim. 
Immediately after that meeting, however, John Sweetman was 
arrested, thrown into prison, and kept in close confinement, till, 
having entered into the compact with the government of which he 
has given the account inserted in the preceding pages, he was sent 
to Fort George with the other state prisoners, and detained there 
till 1802, when he went into banishment with his associates. 
‘About 1820 he was permitted to return to his native country, where 
he lived in privacy, but in honour and esteem, to the end of his 
career in 1826. 

* Francis Higgins, by the inscription on his tombstone, would have been born in 


1746. He died, it is stated, in January, 1802, aged fifty-six. But I have reason to 
believe he was born in 1744, and consequently died at the age of fifty-eight. 
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CHAPTER V. 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL NEILSON. 


THE preceding details bring down the history of Neilson to the 
date of his removal from Dublin, and his arrival, with the other 
state prisoners, at Fort George in Scotland. I now lay before my 
readers the letters of Neilson written to his family during the 
term of his imprisonment, hitherto unpublished, and some others 
of an earlier date addressed to Tone, which have appeared in the 
memoirs of the latter. These letters place the character of Neil- 
son in a very different light to that in which it has been not unfre- 
quently viewed by writers who have treated of the history of the 
struggle he was engaged in. 

I have thought it better to insert the following extracts from 
his letters in the successive order of their dates than to introduce 
them apart, and thus take from their interest by any intervening 
matter. The seven letters addressed to Tone were written in the 
years 1792 and 1793 ; the others between 1798 and 1803. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF 8. NEILSON TO THEOBALD 
WOLFE TONE. 
“ Belfast, 21st November, 1792. 

‘* Dear Tone—It gives us much pleasure to find that you are 
going on so well. You really manage things wonderfully, consider- 
ing that you are Papists, and of course wicked and ignorant 
scoundrels. 

‘“‘ As to the spirit and determination of our friends in Dublin, 
we expected much, and we are not disappointed. In general, 
throughout Ireland you have spoken well too ; but I have to remark 
to you from myself that, if we are to judge by their newspapers, the 
people of Cork, Galway, Limerick, and Waterford, are by no means 
friendly to the doctrine of the people’s sovereignty. Ido not blame 
them for not joining us in hallooing up the French, for there are 
many things in their conduct that, under all circumstances of the 
case, cannot be very acceptable to an Irish Catholic. But I blame 
them, severely blame them, for attacking the principle, and I fear 
they are far behind you, and by no means ripe yet. It is, however, 
to be understood that I speak under correction on a point I do not 
so well know as you do. 

**You can form no conception of the rapid progress of union 
here; and I do assure you, we are farther forward than even I 
expected we should have been in a twelvemonth. The universal 
question throughout the country is, when do we begin? Do we 
refuse hearth-money or tithes, first ? 
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‘“‘ As to a petition in your favour, it will go from Belfast—a 
literal copy of that which Mr. Latouche kicked out; and I believe 
by January we are perfectly safe in calling a meeting of the county 
Antrim. I am taking some steps to prepare for it. I should 
imagine the petition from Antrim will be approving your conduct, 
and praying redress generally. I will write to you about the county 
Down in a few days. Luke Teeling, one of the county members 
to your committee, dines here to-morrow with us, in order to re- 
. ceive instructions—ay, to receive instructions, for he says he will 
represent the county faithfully. 

SONY’ 
TO THEOBALD WOLFE TONE. 
*« Belfast, 3rd December, 1792. 

“‘ Dear FELLOW-SLAVE—I do command you to give me, nightly, 
an abstract of the proceedings of the Convention. I can assure 
you it is essentially necessary to all our interests, and insist on it. 
Why did you not answer mine of Thursday? Tell Russell his 
documents are necessarily delayed till to-morrow. We are ex- 
tremely anxious to hear every iota of your proceedings, as we only 
wait for the result of them to frame our plan of action. 

6 S. ING? 
TO THEOBALD WOLFE TONE. 
[ Belfast. ] 

‘¢ SuavE— You have not done as I should have expected. You 
have, for five days of the most interesting crisis, kept us, your 
constituents, in the dark. We will never forgive you. We all 
waited, and searched, and laboured to hear news from our friends 
these two nights—and not a word. The enemies have had abun- 
dance. Charges the most heinous are echoed against the Catholics, 
and we have no means of refuting them—thanks to our faithful 
representative. 


SAIN 


TO THEOBALD WOLFE TONE. 
[Belfast.] ‘‘ 28th February, 1793. 

‘* My pear Frienp—I was at Dungannon, and do not dislike 
the resolutions so much as you seem todo. I wish I saw anything 
like them, or even half like them, from the other provinces. As to 
the third resolution, take it with the commentary, and I fancy on 
reflection you will not disapprove of it. But what signifies resolu- 
tions ? They will never recover to the people their long lost rights. 
Or what is more—what signify the united exertions of four or five 
spirited counties, who aim at rational liberty, without money, 
without arms, without ammunition? . . . . I say what sig- 
nifies such exertions against such opponents when not supported 

IV. 8 
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by the people? In such a situation they become of the nature of 
sedition, and when against the implied sense of the nation should 
terminate. It is true, a few honest men by going forward may 
sacrifice themselves as victims ; but is the state of the people bet- 
tered by all this? I cannot see how; and I will add that when a 
nation does not express a wish to be free, it ought not to be made 
so contrary to its will. We have now in this town one regiment, 
in Lisburn five companies and two troops of horse, accompanied in 
the whole by eight brass field-pieces, two howitzers, with their 
proportion of men. These are strong arguments against the people, 
and in our present state irresistible. If, however, the rest of the 
nation was ready, this county would not be deficient in spirit. 
We complain that you give us no account of the proceedings in 
Dublin, no opinion on the plans of government, no information how 
the Catholics relish Hobart’s bill, no intelligence of their views 
respecting reform—in short, that you leave us completely in the 
dark at a time when a storm is obviously collecting round our de- 
voted heads. Remember, I am a plain, honest man, and like to 
talk my mind without reserve to those I can confide in. Two per- 
sons of indifferent character have been summoned before the Star 
Chamber from this town. Pray, what does this court tend to, or 
to what points are their views directed ? Why do you not inform 
us on all these points when you call for news from this sterile corner, 
where we make all our proceedings public to the world ? I wrote 
to Keogh last night a similar letter, and stated to him that he 
would probably look upon it as peevish. I dare say you will do 
the same. Be it so; peevishness itself is gratified by expression, 
and I feel myself the better for“having given it utterance. 
<5. N, 

“P.S.—You are in a mistake about the French war. It was 

uncommonly reprobated by a strong resolution.” 


TO THEOBALD WOLFE TONE. 
[Belfast.] ‘11th March, 1793. 

‘“‘ Dear Str—I dare say you will have heard much of disturb- 
ances here. I think it my duty from friendship and fellow-citizen- 
ship to state the facts to you. On Saturday four troops of the 17th 
Dragoons came here from two neighbouring towns. At six o’clock 
in the evening about thirty of them burst out from their lodgings, 
and with drawn sabres, accompanied by about six or eight artillery- 
men, proceeded to demolish several signs of Dumourier, Mirabeau, 
Franklin, Washington, &c. From this they proceeded to the 
houses of several individuals, M‘Cabe, &c., and broke windows, 
shutters, &c., cutting and abusing every person they met with in 
the street, in a most unmerciful manner. ‘This military mob 
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reigned for about an hour. The empire of the laws began then to 
be restored. The officers and magistrates were at length found. 
The volunteers began to assemble, and the depredators soon took 
to their heels. Some were secured, but afterwards liberated by 
their officers. The volunteers mounted guard all night. Yester- 
day the town met, appointed a committee to inquire and report, and 
the volunteers re-assembled in the evening, filled the houses that 
were suspected to be attacked, and formed two reserves—in all 
about 450 to 500. This turned the scale, the military took the 
alarm, bowed, and begged pardon; and this day the whole regi- 
ment of horse were ordered to leave town in fifteen minutes’ warn- 
ing by General White, whose conduct has been highly proper. 
Tranquillity is perfectly restored ; we have forgiven the troop, and 
permitted the offenders to depart with their corps; and we remain 
standing to our arms, without having offended or given cause of 
offence to a single military man. 
‘* SAMUEL NEILSON.” 


TO RICHARD M‘CORMICK, ESQ. 
26th August, 1793. 

‘‘Dear Str—Will you excuse an unfortunate, persecuted 
northern incendiary the liberty of asking once more his reputed 
countryman and friend one simple question? Is Ireland aban- 
doned—I mean by those who have the necessary abilities and con- 
fidence to lead the great majority of the Catholics? If so, let us 
all join in the act. We once united, or appeared to unite, in an 
effort to rescue our common country. She has not been rescued. 
Where lies the cause ? Who are in fault ? Hach party is apt to 
exculpate itself, but I suppose the fault must be laid to our door, 
especially if the old adage, that what every person says must be 
true, is to be relied upon. Every man who has a part in govern- 
ing this country blames us ; every man who fattens on church and 
state blames us; almost every Protestant out of Ulster blames 
us; every man of landed property throughout al! Ireland blames 
us ; and, strange to tell, those men who stimulated us to action— 
those men who pledged themselves to risk all in the common 
cause—those men who alone have benefited by our exertions—in 
one word, the Catholics of Ireland—if we are to suppose that their 
representatives know anything of their sentiments—are decided in 
condemning us; for, not to speak of their refusal to include us 
among their friends, when they were concluding their business as 
a convention they could not, when assembled the other day in a 
festive capacity, omit insulting this province. Yes! I will repeat 
it—the meeting at Daly’s insulted the province of Ulster ; because, 
when ransacking records of junquettings of pseudo patriotism for 
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toasts, they tacitly condemned one-fourth of their countrymen—the 
body who saved them when deserted or opposed by all those whom 
they toasted on the 20th instant. Your prudence in overlooking 
Mr. Tandy, who has been destroyed in your cause—your wisdom 
in disregarding the sufferings of Messrs. Butler, Bond, and Rey- 
nolds, who were imprisoned for you—and your temperance in 
neglecting this town, which has been abandoned for four months past 
to martial law on your account, cannot but be highly gratifying to 
every true Irishman. But your omitting to mention the Dungan- 
non Conyention—which represented one million and a quarter of 
your countrymen, and which demanded the restoration of your 
rights in particular, as well as the rights of Ireland in general— 
was such an act of baseness as will not in future be believed, and 
which, I confess, I never can forget. I speak to you, my dear 
friend, the language of a warm, but of an honest Irishman, and I 
know you too well to think you will censure me for it. I may be 
mistaken, but you know I am not easily operated on—trifles do not 
usually affect me. I thought it my duty to communicate with one 
who I believe to have similar feelings with myself on such occa- 
sions, and I shall be much gratified by a reply as soon as con- 
venient. 
ores 
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TO MRS. NEILSON. 
“17th March, 1798. 

*“*T continue tolerably well in health, but my limbs still refuse 
their office, and at times give me much pain. I live sometimes at 
one place and sometimes at another, never long anywhere, for I 
have been given to know that my old lodgings are in waiting for 
-me. All your friends are well and in good spirits. I remain as 
usual. My love to all friends, and am 

ca N ee 
TO MRS. N. 
“ Newgate, Friday, 6th July, 1798. 

“‘ At length I have got liberty to write you from my cell. I 
am in good health, in spite of my hard treatment. My trial comes 
on next Thursday ; and though I have no apprehension, I am pre- 
pared for the worst, because I know the malice of my enemies is 
extremely keen. 

‘“‘My irons are now only on one leg, and my straw bed has 
become familiar to me, though I sleep little and eat less. My 
spirits are the same as ever, but my memory much worse than 
ever, and you know it was bad at the best. 
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‘Mr. Curran and my other friends persuaded me off my pur- 
pose of having no counsel, and I have nominated him and Mr. 
Ponsonby. 

SON. 
TO MRS. N. 
“Newgate, 14th July, 1798. 

“* Among all my other calamities it has not been the least, that 
I was likely to leave this scene of everlasting sorrow and renewed 
affliction without knowing my dear wife, children, and friends did 
so much as exist. I need not, therefore, tell you what pleasure I 
felt on receipt of yours, with your accustomed fortitude. TI trust 
it will not fail you in case of the worst, for which we should, on 
such occasions, be always prepared. I have had a smart illness 
these few days past, which vexed me the more as it was likely to 
affect my head, which at this crisis would be dreadful indeed. I 
am, however, nearly quite well again. My irons have been taken 
off, and I get walking in the lobby much earlier and later than 
formerly, but alone. My appetite is still very poor, and my pillow 
nearly sleepless. 

‘“‘T cannot form the slightest conjecture who is to swear against 
me, nor is the day of my trial fixed; it may be to-morrow. The 
Messrs. Sheares were tried yesterday, and their trial continued 
from nine in the morning until half-past seven this morning, when 
they were found guilty. I understand my name was not impli- 
cated in any part of this immensely long trial of twenty-two hours. 

‘“‘ The evidence (for me) from Belfast is intended chiefly as a 
proof of the wickedness of my persecutors and the extent of my 
sufferings. I have had but a few minutes’ conversation with my 
agent since the return of his son, for whose safety he has been ex- 
tremely anxious these two days past. Mr. Horner has got an 
order to see me, and he paid his first visit to-day. I think this 
condescension in Mr. Cooke the more extraordinary, as I had been 
treated with such unexampled severity. You will, perhaps, be. 
astonished when I tell you, that it was for several days the orders 
to the sentinel to shoot any of my fellow-prisoners who would ask 
me (across a yard eighty feet wide) how I was, and I locked up in 
a cage; nay, out of 170 prisoners who have access to a yard from 
which my cell could be seén, not more than two or three would 
venture to look through the bars into my grating of a morning, to 
see whether I was alive or dead. . 

‘Mr. Curran has been with me two or three times, and ex- 
presses warm friendship. Mr. Crawford, my agent, is very inde- 
fatigable—indeed more so than I wish. He has heard that my 
celebrated friend Bird, alias Smith, is once more to be my accuser ; 
but this is too ridiculous and wicked even for the present times. 
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‘“¢ Mr. Bond and Mr. M‘Cann, it is said, are to be tried next ; 
but their ways are so crooked that one does not know what to 
believe. 

** Poor Mrs. Moore has suffered severely ; the house has been 
made a barrack, and the soldiers live at free quarters. Mrs. 
Bond’s friendship the same as ever. 

‘“The Messrs. Sheares got their sentence to-day, at four 
o'clock : they are now here in irons, and will, I believe, suffer to- 
morrow, but in what part of the town is yet unknown. 

‘‘My mother and uncle will look after the farm, and your 
father after the town parks ; to these three I advise you to entrust 
everything out of doors; the children will be sufficient for your 
care. Andoh! let me entreat you once more to rear them hardily, 
to do everything in the house in turn. To William, reading, 
writing, English well—no other language, nor dancing; to the 
girls, the same, with knitting and sewing, but no tambour nonsense. 
Let their dress be plain and homely, befitting their state ; and of 
all things, labour to form their minds by curbing pride and inciting 
to virtue and industry, not by scolding and whipping, or cajoling, 
but by emulation, which is by far the safest and surest incentive 
to exertion. 

4:5. No” 


TO MRS. N. 
“ Cell, 22nd July, 1798. 

**T know not, even yet, when my trial will come on, nor do I 
know of any mortal that is to appear against me ; of course I must 
be very unprepared. The extreme rigour of my confinement is 
somewhat abated, and my health is wonderful. 

‘We have some one or other executed here almost every 
second day, so that death has become familiar to the inhabitants 
of this mansion (nearly 400 in number). Messrs. Curran and 
Ponsonby visit me often. I believe Mr. Bond’s trial will come on 
to-morrow. In case he should be convicted, I shall feel it most 
severely, for you know how much I love him for his many virtues. 

a ea ig 


TO MRS. N. 
“Newgate, 30th July, 1798. 

*‘ Wonderful have been the events of the last week. It is im- 
possible for me to give them in detail; suffice it to say that we 
have been, in some degree, instrumental in meeting government on 
the great principle of conciliation, which we hope will tranquillize 
the country, and on terms honourable to all parties. The courts- 
martial will cease, I believe, shortly. Mr. Bond is spared. I 
shall not be even tried, and there will be few, or no more, prose- 
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cutions through the country, but many of us must go to America. 
Tam well, and yet in the same cell with Mr. Bond, who is also in 
perfect health, and was fully prepared to meet his fate. You will 
hear abominable stories about this business, for they are already 
afloat, but I know you will laugh at them. It will ever be the 
pride of my life that I was instrumental in the business. 


“FS NS 


TO MRS. N. 
[No date, probably written in July or August, 1798.] 

** Enclosed is a letter I received this moment from M‘G., who 
has interested himself on my behalf in a very peculiar manner, and 
from motives which I cannot account for, considering the slight- 
ness of our acquaintance.* We are charmed with the news from 
coast to-day. The liberation of our brethren is highly gratifying 
to us all. 

LS IN YS 
TO MRS. N. 
“18th March, 1799. 

** We have got notice from Mr. Cooke that we are to get ready 
to go on board ship to-morrow morning at six o’clock ; what they 
will do I know not, but we have all written complaining of the 
short notice. 

eB aN; 


**M. Dowling, W. Dowdall, A. O’Connor, T. Russell, and 8S. 
Neilson, are those who have received notice.” 


TO MRS. N. 
; ‘Port Glasgow, 30th March, 1799. 
~ © After a sea of troubles, since I wrote you last from Dublin, 
T am arrived here this day ; we were fourteen days at sea, two of 
which we were in Belfast harbour riding out a storm. 

‘* We believe we are to go to some part of Scotland, far north, 
but do not yet know what place. My health is still very poorly, 
but that cannot be helped. There are twenty of us in all here, 
among whom are the O’Connors, &c. 

Sa 


TO MRS. N. 
“ Aberdeen, 4th April, 1799. 
‘‘ After a most fatiguing journey through snows and mountains, 
we are arrived here to-day, being within ninety-two miles of our 
journey’s end (that is Fort George). Our treatment has been as 


* There can be little doubt, from a subsequent reference to the same individual 
whose initial is given above, that Mr. James M‘Gueken, the Belfast attorney and 
informer, was the person alluded to.—R, R. M. 
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well as our situation and that of the country through which we had 
to pass would allow, and we have reason to expect that the same 
_ liberality will be extended to us in the fort. 

‘* My health is much better. ‘SipoeN 


TO MRS. N. 
. “Fort George, 11th April, 1799. 

“After a very boisterous journey by land and water, we arrived 
here safe the day before yesterday. The English messengers 
treated us with civility on the road. We have got apartments in 
this fortress (one to each) about twenty by twenty-two feet square, 
brick floors, but comfortable beds, and the necessary furniture. The 
governor is disposed to treat us as kindly as he can, consistently 
with his orders, and I have no doubt but we will in a few days feel 
ourselves very easy here, but I much dread the winter in this high 
northern latitude. 

““T much fear hard necessity will by this time have taught you 
to teach the children industry. I have not the slightest idea of 
our future destination, or the probable length of our stay here; the 
whole business is to me the most inexplicable mystery ;. but I have 
long since learned, whatever condition I am in therewith to be 
content, so far as absence from all that I hold dear will allow me. 

cai aS a 

Endorsed: ‘‘ Inspected and forwarded by Stuart, L.-Gov.” 


TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 20th April, 1799. 

‘My health is still improving. I generally walk about an hour 
every day on the ramparts, where we have fine air; indeed, in this 
northern clime it is mostly sharp enough; but that will do us no 
injury during the summer. We get out from eleven until four, in 
sets of five each, set about, and extremely closely guarded by a 
number of sentinels. : ; 

““No mortal is allowed to speak to us, nor have we any sort of 
communication with mankind, save that the governor grants us 
permission to write to our friends on urgent business, but under 
his immediate inspection. This, to me, you know, is no hardship ; 
for God knows, except my family, I am long since tired of a vain, 
foolish, and wicked world. 

“Our diet is very comfortable, with a pint of wine per man per 
day. We are locked up in our separate rooms at half-past nine at 
night; and these are opened at nine, or rather sooner, in the 
morning. All the remaining time we are together, as much or as 
little as we please; but we are debarred the use of books or news- 


papers. We hope this last restriction will soon be modified, how- 
ever. 
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“All the rest are well. My love to the children ; tell them 
that their obedience and attention to you will be the same as if 
paid to both of us, and therefore doubly due. ag 

Bh ac ge 


indorsed: ‘‘ Inspected, Stuart, L.-Gov.” 


TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 25th May, 1799. 

“ Notwithstanding your disagreeable situation in many respects, 
yet still you are among friends, surrounded by our prattling infants 
(the very trouble of whom is a pleasure), and at large in the world; 
whilst I am debarred all those enjoyments, and shut wp, as it were, 
from mankind. In such a situation the mind is thrown back on 
itself, and thus left to brood over the afflictions of our friends, and 
all the other ills which the Author of our nature has rendered in- 
separable from human existence. It, therefore, requires an uncom- 
mon energy, in a heart prone to sensibility, to withstand that situ- 
ation, especially when attended with that blank of future prospects 
which falls to our lot. : 

ie rol a 
TO MRS. N. 
“21st July, 1799. 

__ “All the other prisoners (except R. O’Connor) are in very 
tolerable health. Indeed, our treatment is as liberal as can be ex- 
pected, when confined with the idea of inviolably close confinement. 
And it is very easy for one who, like-me, has been these three 
years under the dominion of rascally turnkeys in common jails, to 
feel the difference between their treatment and that kind of military 
restraint and of honourable treatment which is consistent and com- 
prehensible. We know there is no possibility of holding any kind 
of intercourse with mankind, save what passes through the inspec- 
tion of those who sent us here; but then we are relieved from the 
degrading situation of dependence on ruffians; our lives as well 
as our feelings are in the hands of those who are led to respect 
both; from. the habits to which they have been accustomed from 
their infancy. 

‘“‘T see a union is determined on between Great Britain and 
Ireland. I am glad of it. In a commercial point of view, it cannot 
be injurious ; and I can see no injury the country will sustain from 
it politically. So decidedly am I of this opinion, that I would 
purchase or rent land in Ireland at this moment in preference to 
any country on earth, had I it in my power. Many persons, how- 
ever, of great knowledge differ from me on this subject, but time 
will show who is right. You will say this is a point with which 
you have no concern. Very true. But as I know it will make a 
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bustle with you, I wish you to be in possession of my opinion, in 
order that any person may have it who thinks it worth the asking 
for. If I had possessed the means, I would have published my 
sentiments on this subject in a short, nervous pamphlet; so deeply 
am J impressed with its national utility. In spite of fate, in spite 
of persecution, and in spite even of ingratitude itself, I find Ireland 
will be uppermost in my thoughts, go where I will.* 

‘Our time passes here much more lightly since we have been 
permitted to get in books and newspapers. We get The Star and 
Sun daily from London; and are supplied with books at a town 
called Inverness, about ten miles distant. Mr. Tennent and one 
or two others are the principal purchasers; but we all get the 
reading of their books in turn, and as we are closely locked up for 
about eighteen hours in the twenty-four, we have no want. of time 
to read, as well as to contemplate. 

6 8oi Ne: 


TO MRS, N. 
“Fort George, 17th August, 1799. 

‘‘T was much gratified with the dates of all the children’s ages, 
as well as an account of their height. I have marked both on the 
wall of my room, and will often cast a look on them, mixed both 
with pain and pleasure. I beg you will not give yourself a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness or anxiety about the necessaries you speak of. 
I can do well enough without them. 

“There is no part of education more essential than that which 
gives an early knowledge of the world; but above all it is necessary 
to keep the young mind employed, not to forced tasks or unreason- 
able attention, but to something (either of utility or amusement, 
and these can be easily united), so that the mind be not left to 
wander, and to become familiarized with the frivolity that is the 
fashion of the age ; for that will certainly cause it to take’a wrong 
direction. I hope you are also fully sensible that the only useful 
control is that over the feelings, not that which arises from personal 
dread. 

baa Ne 


‘‘ Our ears have been daily assailed with accounts of the execu- 


* The opinion expressed in the above paragraph, if really entertained by the 
writer, would imply either an extraordinary degree of inconsistency, or of sagacity, 
that looked to the very distant and possible results of that measure for the accom- 
plishment of his objects. The sincerity of the opinion, however, is very problema- 
tical. It is difficult to reconcile his new-born zeal for a union with England with 
his previous efforts to effect a separation, especially when we find the same principles 
on which he started in 1791 avowed in one of his letters in 1802. Perhaps the solu- 
tion of the mystery will be found in the garrison regulation, which submitted the 
correspondence of the state prisoners to the inspection of the governor and the secre- 
tary of state.—R. R. M. } 
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tions of our most virtuous countrymen; many on the scaffold, 
under the forms of martial law, but many more the victims of indi- 
vidual Orange hatred and revenge. To stop this torrent of cala- 
mity—to preserve to Ireland her best blood for another mighty 
occasion—we made a sacrifice of no trivial value: we agreed to 
abandon our country, our families, and our friends.” (The pre- 
ceding paragraph is written on a separate scrap of paper, and 
appears to have been an enclosure in the letter.—R. R. M.) 


TO MRS. N. 
“ 25th August, 1799. 

‘* T often wonder that I never hear, from you or any one else, 
a single account of the situation of the country. I want to know 
merely the public transactions which pass before your eyes, and I 
wish also to know who are living and who dead among my old 
acquaintances ; who remain in the country, and who have left it ; 
what remnant of peace you have, and who are the distributors of 
justice. These, and a thousand such pieces of information, are less 
or more interesting to me as they relate to a community where my 
all—that is, my wife and children—are placed. It is distressing to 
be always under obligations to others for that intelligence which I 
might as well have myself directly, without any violation, either in 
letter or spirit, of that restriction which government has thought 
proper to impose upon our correspondence with Ireland. I can 
easily perceive that it is a misunderstanding on this point that has 
so completely cramped all your letters. 

‘‘ Their object is merely to prevent any political communica- 
tions between us and Ireland, and God knows I am far from wishing 
to carry on any such; but it by no means implies a restriction of 
that familiar and frank intercourse which should subsist in every 
state, and under every circumstance, between a wife and a husband, 
when free of any political object. 

mits as ee 
TO MRS. N. 
‘Fort George, 5th September, 1799. 

‘‘T will give you some advice still further respecting the chil- 
dren. The eldest must be by this time turning their attention to 
books: it is of much importance that those, and those only, be put 
into their hands, which will tend to their improvement. With this 
view I have consulted with my friend and fellow-prisoner Mr. 
Chambers, whose opinions and mine perfectly coincide as to the 
necessity of combining instruction with amusement. I will cer- 
tainly be most highly gratified with the portraits you speak of, but 
there is one other (if it could be added) would indeed make me 
happy, so far as the imagination can make a shadow pass for a 
reality. 
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“Our situation here remains as formerly; Mr. O’Connor’s 
health is still very poorly; he expects his wife in a day or two. 
Emmet has some expectations of a similar kind; I hope they will 
not be disappointed. Our health is tolerable. With respect to the 
spiritual direction of our children, I hope you will bear in mind this 
important lesson (though Sam Saw, Dick Moon, or Jack Gardiner 
may choose your pastor), that you will yourself educate our chil- 
dren in the true principles of Christianity, which believe me are 
not to be acquired by a mere Sunday show. No! they are to be 
instilled in the life and conversation, and that only by precept and 
example. Ignorant creatures may think adherence alone to external 
matters of main importance ; less ignorant persons may chiefly con- 
fide in stated public duties, as they are called; but for my part, I 
think the real Christian, whose foundation is swe, is he who follows 
the example of Jesus; and I almost despair of having these matters 
clearly and practically laid before you, because I know they are not 
conformable to the common gait of the world. This consideration 
gives me a little pain ; but my trust is still kept up by the hope that 
a Divine Providence will bring light out of all this darkness, and 
that the day is by no means remote when these important truths 
shall be made manifest to all who will believe. In politics, my 
wish ever was the public good. So in religion, the desire of my 
heart is, that all mankind may be brought into the way of the 
Almighty, and that in his own good time. 

sat 
TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 8th September, 1799. 

“T hope the profiles will not be omitted one and all. I wonder 
you should question respecting the acceptability of one of them. 
They will all be gratifying, but that one peculiarly so. As to the 
miniature, it has not come to your hand, because the original was 
flattered with hopes of being admitted to partake of her much loved 
husband’s imprisonment; but all of a sudden that is denied her, 
and she has been tantalized with the indulgence of travelling by 
sea and land upwards of four hundred miles, only to see her hus- 
band in the presence of an officer, after being liable to personal 
search going in and out. Such an indulgence will no doubt be 
spurned as it ought; but the misfortune is that she is in all pro- 
bability on her way, ere she knows of this restriction. That every 
step should be taken by government to prevent any unwarrantable 
political correspondence between us and our friends in Ireland, if 
any of us were prone to carry on such, I think perfectly correct 
under their system; but to deprive a wife the sweet indulgence of 
alleviating the horrors of a prison to her husband, by sharing it 
with him, is, I think, beyond their calculation, and must in this 
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instance, I am persuaded, have arisen from.some gross misinfor- 
mation. 

“‘T had almost forgot to tell you, that the Colonel Hay who 
has been killed in Holland is the same gentleman who superin- 
tended our route from our landing till our arrival at Fort George. 
He was specially deputed by government for-the purpose. Iam 
bound also to add that his conduct was every way becoming a 
gentleman, which causes us to feel in a greater degree his loss. 
We are further interested, inasmuch as he has left a wife and help- 
less family behind him. Such, however, is the fortune of war; and 
oh! may nations once learn, and that speedily, how futile are the 
results of all this warfare, whether successful or not. ’*Tis He who 
rules on high that laughs to scorn all those attempts of nation 
against nation. His ways are at times inscrutable ; but they will 
terminate finally for their happiness. 

‘This worthy man, who conducted us to this place, little 
thought he was leaving us in quiet and repose, whose situation he 
lamented—whilst he, who was basking in the sunshine of court 
favour, pursued his career to immediate death ! ! 


SES .iNe 
TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 15th September, 1799. 

‘We have nothing new in this prison. Mrs. O’Connor and 
two children still remain here. Mrs. Emmet has not arrived, and 
none others have been expected. 

‘“‘ Our allowance of coals and candles is increased as the winter 
approaches ; and, indeed, the governor seems disposed to make 
our situation as comfortable as the nature of the place and the 
strictness of his orders will permit. Weare by no means harassed 
with any shade of that minor and oppressive tyranny which, though 
it has no concern with the object of government, yet tantalizes for 
the purpose of extortion, and is the cause of unnecessary pain 
and sorrow. In a word, we are close prisoners, in the utmost 
strictness of the term; but then we are used like men, by those 
whose habit or principle is not to look on human suffering with 
pleasure. Of the compact between the Irish government and us 
(in which I was originally the principal,) I must be silent; but am 
certainly bound to say, that the English government has not, in 
general, testified any desire to embitter our confinement, further 
than our complete seclusion may be construed. 

SS a Nee 
TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 22nd September, 1799. 

**T was exceedingly vexed to find, by yours of the 14th, which 
I received two days ago, that your illness had left such a depression 
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on your spirits. If you permit yourself to fall into despondence, 
the situation of our affairs is hopeless indeed ; but I cannot think 
that possible, after the singular fortitude you have so long displayed, 
under the most pressing afflictions. I conjure you, my dear Nancy, 
by the conjugal affection which has been the delight of our lives— 
by the love you bear our offspring—as well as by the sure hope of 
a protecting Providence—not to give way to melancholy. It is 
true, a heavy hard has been laid upon us; but what are our suf- 
ferings compared to those of others! Let it never be forgotten, 
that ‘though the birds have nests and the foxes have holes, yet 
_ the Saviour of mankind had not whereon to lay his head.’ Still 
bear this great truth in view; and in looking around you, when you 
see how the wicked flourish, remember, however, that it is not all 
gold that glitters: that which is very fair without, is often very foul 
within. Let us, then, console ourselves with that which no wealth 
can give—conscious rectitude ; leave the rest to Providence, who 
will doubtless crown your industrious efforts with the necessary 
success. 
cores Nee 
TO MRS. N., AT 13, BRIDGE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
“Fort George, 6th October, 1799. 

‘“‘ Your situation is painful indeed ; and what renders it more 
distressing to me is, that my situation puts it out of my power to be 
in the least degree useful to you. Still, however, I will hope for 
the best; and I would recommend it to you the more earnestly to 
place your confidence in that Providence whose aid is omnipotent, 
and who has promised his peculiar care to the widow and the fa- 
therless. Prospects which at present lower may brighten, and 
your success in business may yet go beyond your utmost hopes. 
I place great confidence in John’s friendship, as well as his in- 
teerity. To the friends who have stood by you in your distress I 
can only say, at present, that from the bottom of my heart I 
thank them ; they will find their best reward, however, in the gra- 
- tifying sensations of an approving conscience. Oh, may I have it 
yet in my power to repay their generosity! I could have wished 
that some others, from whom I had a right to expect it, had acted 
a similar part: but of them I will say nothing ; only I hope neither 
themselves nor their offspring may ever stand in need of the pro- 
tecting hand of friendship, and implore that protection in vain. 

“You seem to imagine that I have heard something detri- 
mental to the clergyman you had lately on trial. Not at all—I 
only heard he was supported by a certain description of persons, 
and that induced me to give you a caution as to the children; 
indeed, I hope you will keep them free of any improper bias, but 
continue to them, a love of truth and Christianity, with an utter 
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abhorrence of falsehood and hypocrisy. There is a maxim of an 
ancient heathen author, which my father recommended to me when 
I was a boy; it had a great effect on my mind at the time, and is 
worth your teaching them ; it is thus translated : 


‘ Be this your wall of brass, no guilt to know, 
Nor let one crime sit blushing on your brow.’ ” 


TO MRS. N. 
‘“‘ Fort George, 13th October, 1799. 
‘Tt is very hard, indeed, that this kind of intercourse should 
be subject to so much vexatious delay. It is true, our correspon- 
dence does not relate to matters of mighty consequence—our com- 
mercial affairs have been reduced to a narrow compass indeed—but 
surely it should be felt that it relates to owr all; and what is even 
more important to a feeling heart, it is the communication of mind 
between a distant husband and his wife, between a father and his 
children. , 
The nights are stretching out now very fast ; but they are not 
a little beguiled by several of the prisoners, who play on different 
musical instruments in their respective rooms, sometimes to a late 
hour ; we all hear and listen with pleasure, although separated by 
bars and sentinels. There are no less than seven of the twenty 
that play on some instrument or other. The principal part, how- 
ever, of our solitary hours is spent in reading. I then devote one 
hour to them that are far away. 
$e N.Y 
TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 20th October, 1799. 
‘**T am often at a loss to know what are the grounds on which 
you form an opinion of my health and spirits. If I don’t write, 
Tam unwell; if I write and moralize; I am unwell and in bad 
spirits! If I differ in any point from the opinions of those who 
write to me, I am still worse! and if I do not fill the sheet, my 
situation is deplorable in the extreme! These considerations call 
to my mind the days when mania and cunning, servility and wn- 
precedented boldness, terror of death and unfeeling hardthood, 
were ascribed to me all at the same moment. I trust, however, 
now, as then, I have all my mind about me, and that I am always 
actuated by the most ardent wish of advising (acting is out of the 
question) for the best. 
OS? Nee 
TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 5th November, 1799. 
‘“‘ We have this day received notice that our letters from Ireland 
must in future come through the secretary’s office, in the same 
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manner that ours have hitherto gone. You will, therefore, here- 
after direct to me as usual, but enclose your letter, unsealed, in a 
cover directed to His Majesty’s Secretary for the Cwil Depart- 
ment, Dublin. The letters will be forwarded by him to the Duke 
of Portland’s office in London, and thence they will be conveyed to 
us. Itis impossible to divine what has given rise to this measure, 
for I am confident that no improper correspondence (I mean no 
political) has been attempted by any prisoner in this Fort.” 


TO MRS. N. 

“ Fort George, 17th November, 1799. 

‘* These long nights have reminded me to impress upon you a 
particular duty respecting the children; I mean to guard them 
against the foolish nonsense to which they might otherwise be sub- 
jected about hobgoblins, fairies, ghosts, and such other fantasies 
as girls are accustomed to conjure up. Nothing tends more to 
weaken intellect, even in its more matured stages, than those illu- 
sions which are so often impressed upon the youthful mind. A 
person possessed of such notions is not only unhappy, but is also 
incapacitated from accomplishing a variety of useful avocations ; 
besides, he is perpetually subject to every imposture connected with 
superstitious fraud. Let, then, the children learn that God alone 
is present everywhere, and that darkness 1s subjected to his power. 
Show them, by constant experience, that there are none of these 
frightful beings existing, but in the silly brains of cowards and 
fools. Applaud the good sense of one who rummages all the dark 
places and brings what is wanted without a candle. Reason with 
those who start back affrighted, and having convinced them of their 
error, a very little time will effect a cure, unless you are counter- 
acted by the servant ; and if you find that out, let nothing prevent 
you from parting with her. The well-ordering of your children’s 
minds depends upon it. 

RS GuNcr 


TO LIEUTENANT-GENERAL STUART, GOVERNOR OF FORT GEORGE. 
; “Fort George, 8th January, 1800. 

‘“‘ SrR—I am one of a number of state prisoners who applied to 
you a few days since, for the purpose of obtaining such an arrange- 
ment respecting the subsistence allowed by government as might 
tend farther to cover our actual expenses in this Fort. You were 
pleased to approve the motives which led to the application, and 
kind enough to suggest a plan which might accomplish the princi- 
pal object we had in view, without curtailing the supply of our table. 
For myself (and I am confident every other gentleman has the same 
opinion) I felt this proposal of yours as an additional proof of your 
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desire to make our situation as little irksome as the circumstances 
of the case will permit; but I would entreat your attention to a 
view of the subject which perhaps had escaped you. 

‘‘T am a man, sir, far advanced in the fourth year of my con- 
finement.- At its commencement I was in affluence. My entire 
property since that time has been destroyed: I will not say how. 
Suffice it to say that my family has been overwhelmed with misfor- 
tune. On the one hand, I cannot bear to add to their misery, 
whilst I am able to avoid it by submitting to privation myself. On 
the other, I do not wish to have my name bandied about the public 
offices as a petitioning pauper whilst I am able by any means to 
confine my expenditure within the allowance. Such are the facts, 
and such my feelings. I forbear to press them by unnecessary 
arguments upon one of your sensibility ; I am sure it would be un- 
necessary. I will therefore only add that I have determined to 
forego supper, in order to make such a saving as may provide for the 
expense of my washing, and such other essential necessaries, pro- 
vided this can be accomplished without giving you or others any 
inconvenience. I wait your sanction. With additional trouble, sir, 

‘¢ Your most obedient, humble servant, 
“‘ SaMuEL NEILson. 

“‘You will please to observe that, by merely abstaining from 
supper, no change, such as catering, is occasioned, as I mean to 
order nothing for myself.” 


TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 26th January, 1800. 

‘“‘T remain in very good health, and have employed myself, 
these three days past, in framing and glazing the children’s profiles. 
They are neatly finished, and hang over my fire-place. 

‘“‘ Our mornings, noons, and nights pass here the same in per- 
petual succession. We are not perplexed with any of the vicissi- 
tudes of mankind ; and could we once abstract ourselves from those 
we hold dear, our view of the idle, foolish, giddy world would be a 
mixture of pity and contempt. Still, however, one’s mind is im- 
perceptibly drawn into the vortex where our friends are struggling. 
I cannot forget that I once had a home. I cannot help feeling 
that I have a family. 3 

£ Basle 


TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 16th February, 1800. 
‘‘T have received yours of the 28th last month, as well as that 
of the 2nd instant, and am happy to find that you are not by any 
means cast down at the manifest coldness (not to say want of 
friendship) evinced by a man I very much loved. No doubt he: 
IV. 9 


Sia 
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has his reasons for taking the part he does. I will leave him to his 
own reflections. I wish not to dwell upon this painful subject. 
Man is subject—nay, prone to err; may a consciousness of error 
correct those who go astray! I can easily perceive, however, that 
there are some who calculate their measures upon the ground of 
my eternal absence. They may yet find themselves mistaken, and 
I desire that such calculations may not dispirit you. I have 
avowed my conduct to the government; they are convinced of its 
criminality ; but I hope they are also convinced that I am utterly 
incapable of infringing any agreement I may ever enter into with 
them. I hope yet to return, but it will be on honourable terms, 
and to the utter confusion of those who have laid their heads 
together, perhaps, to prolong our situation. 
‘Ce 
TO HIS CHILDREN. 
“Fort George, 23rd March, 1800. 

‘“‘ My DEAR CHILDREN—Wherever you go, and whatever you 
do, remember that you are in the presence of God, who overlooks 
all your conduct, and before whose judgment you will one day 
come. He rewards the virtuous and punishes the guilty. I know 
you will exert yourelves to obtain his reward, and in so doing every 
honest person will love you. Then I will delight in being your 
affectionate father. 

‘‘ SamueL NEILson.” 
TO MRS. N. 
“ Fort George, 30th March, 1800. 

‘““T see by the papers that some of the state prisoners in Ireland 
have been liberated lately. I am very happy to see it, and I hope 
the poor northerns—who have been so long, and, in my opinion, 
so unnecessarily detained in the Dublin prisons—will also be libe- 
rated. As to us deportés, I see no disposition to recollect us ; 
we are put, like old debts, in the back of the book, and may lie so * 
until chance or some incident shall bring a curious eye to overhaul 
the musty pages which enclose us ; although God knows how the 
selection was hit upon—for many in this place were never calculated 
to set the Liffey on fire. 

‘*'We expect Mrs. Emmet here in the course of the summer. 

** Mrs. O’Connor and her children remain with Mr. O’Connor, 
and they have all the liberty of ranging the Fort and neighbour- 
hood; the other nineteen of us are closely confined as usual.”’ 


TO MRS. N. 
‘Fort George, 20th April, 1800. 
‘* Our situation here remains for ever the same ;. no alteration 
of any kind has taken place. The prisoners are mostly all in tole- 
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rable good health, and generally speaking very tranquil. We have 
a variety of amusements among us—some read, some study one or 
other science, some perform on the fiddle or the flute, some im- 
prove themselves in the languages, and others live pretty much by 
themselves. I have the pleasure of living on the most agreeable 
terms with my fellow-prisoners, only there is one or two I don’t 
choose to be very intimate with. I am but a plain man myself, 
and I don’t like those who affect to be otherwise.” 


TO MRS. N. 
‘* Fort George, 18th May, 1800. 

‘‘T have a piece of news to give you which will be very accept- 
able. We have got liberty to bathe in the sea at the foot of the 
ramparts three times a-week, and I have already bathed twice, 
and will every day I can. We owe this indulgence to the kindness 
of the governor, and the ready acquiescence of the British govern- 
ment, and it affords to my mind a convincing proof that (however 
they may act contrary to my opinion of right) security, not punish- 
ment, is their object in our tedious captivity. 

‘* Mrs. O’Connor and her family are still here, but Mrs. Emmet 
has hitherto failed in all her applications; there appears to be a 
marked difference—so it was in days of yore. I remember Mrs. 
Haslett a successful advocate when Mrs. Redfern failed. For my- 
self, I must say that (with some exceptions arising from local influ- 
ence) I have not personally to complain of the conduct of the 
government to me; yet still I feel that one lady shoufd not be 
permitted and another refused. For us, alas! my dear Nancy, 
there is no hope of that kind of meeting; but we have the swre 
and certain hope of a meeting beyond the grave, where ‘ the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the virtuous have eternal rest.’ In this 
world even I doubt not of our happy reunion, and the occasion may 
arrive before either of us are aware. Let us then rest assured that 
the all-wise Disposer of heaven will bring about these happy events 
in his own good time; and in the interim let us profit by our mis- 
fortunes so as to frame our minds to virtue. 

SiN 

Enclosed in a letter, dated 8th June, 1800, addressed to his 
daughters : 

‘‘ Would we attain the happiest state 
That here can be our share, 
No fleeting pleasures should elate, 
No grief beget despair, 
No injury fierce anger raise, 
No honour tempt to pride— 


No vain desires of empty praise 
Should in the soul abide ; 
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No charms of youth or beauty move 

The constant, settled breast ; 
Who leaves a passage free to love 

Admits a wily guest. 
Tn virtue’s path the wealth of life, 

True peace of mind, is found— 
The greatest blessing God doth give, 

Or can on earth be owned.” 

TO MRS. N. 
“ Fort George, 15th June, 1800. 

‘“‘T am sure you will rejoice with me on hearing that poor Mrs. 
Emmet is, after all, permitted to see her husband. She will be 
here, I suppose, by the time this reaches you, and will, I under- 
stand, bring two or three of her children with her. 

“« Ag to the notion of you and I ever meeting in this place, it 
is totally out of the question for a thousand reasons; but I confess 
to you I have some idea that one of the children might reside here 
with me. I will not dilate upon the advantages of education on 
the one hand, or of beloved company on the other. I will equally 
avoid the obstacles that may prevent even the possibility I refer to. 
I will therefore only just throw out the thought that should leave 
be granted, should an opportunity of conveyance offer, and should 
you approve, I would wish to have one of the children (which you 
should think fit) with me, and I know the expense of maintenance 
would be less than at home. I have started this idea, but I will 
not ae in it until I hear from you; and I hope you will con- 
sult our friends, thinking with you that years may pass over me in 
this dreary mansion, and these the most precious to the forming 
the minds of our children. I add no more. 

Sen 
TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 17th August, 1800. 

‘“* Since my last I have received yours of the 3rd, and had, the 
day before, been made easy by the arrival of Mrs. Emmet, who 
brought the pleasing news that you and the children were well. 
She arrived here together with her three children on Wednesday 
last, in perfect health, but very much fatigued. 

SSNs” 
TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 7th September, 1800. 

“With respect to William, it is hard to say when another 
opportunity of his coming here may occur, perhaps never. I shall, 
however, take the liberty of making an application on that head to 
government. I hope they will not debar me the duty of assisting 
to educate my only son: I will let you know the result as soon as 
I receive an answer. ; pea e 
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TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 21st September, 1800. 
**T am very happy to find that the regularity of our corres- 
pondence has so far resumed a degree of consistence, and am 
rather inclined with you to impute the interruption to some other 
cause than the subjects of our letters. I am sure it is far from my 
intention to touch on any matter calculated to give offence. It is 
true an occasional harsh expression may drop from me, but those 
who inspect our letters. should recollect that it drops from one who 
has commenced his fifth year of close confinement and seclusion 
from all he holds dear—from one whose independent property has 
been annihilated by a military force, whose wife and family are 
thereby left totally destitute, and from one whose term of captivity 
is indefinite. . 
LA at i 
TO MRS. N. 
“ Fort George, 2nd November, 1800. 
‘“Mr. Tennent has received the melancholy account of the 
death of my old friend Mr. B. This has been to me an occasion 
of much regret, as I knew him well and always considered him a 
friendly, honourable man. I apprehend he has left his circum- 
st&nces very much involved, and I am sure his wife and children 
are very little adapted from their education to meet poverty. 
This makes such a blow come with double force; and should im- 
press upon parents the absolute necessity of preparing their chil- 
dren to live by industry, independent of circumstances. ‘There is 
no certainty in wealth, no security in grandeur; industry and virtue 
are the only basis of security here, the safest foundation for our 
hopes hereafter. 
of ec Naas 
TO MRS. N. 
“ Fort George, 9th November, 1800. 


“T regret exceedingly that we missed the opportunity of Mrs. 
Emmet’s coming; she and her delightful children are in perfect 
health, and send their best wishes to you. 

‘‘ Mr. Tennent’s brother, Robert,* arrived here two days ago 
from London—an order for his admission had preceded him some 
days; he spends his time here with his brother, and I am sure he 
tends very much to alleviate his sufferings, as he has not seen him 
these twelve or fourteen years, and, from all I can learn, is a very 


accomplished, amiable young man. 
“SN? 


* The late Dr. Tennent of Belfast, a man as much estimated for his private worth 
as for his public spirit and integrity.—R. R. M. " 
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TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 16th November, 1800. 

‘‘Mr. Emmet has got liberty to walk with Mrs. Emmet and 
the children anywhere within the walls, accompanied by one at- 
tendant. In order to understand the indulgence, you must know 
that our space for exercise consists of two small divisions, enclosed 
and separated by double rows of tall paling. Mr. R. O’Connor 
has had this indulgence, together with liberty to take the air owt 
of the Fort, ever since his illness last year. 

‘aN. 
TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 6th December, 1800. 

‘“‘ Well, my dear, these times must have an end, and their 
periods are in the hands of an all-wise Providence, whose ways, 
though mysterious, must be right; in the meantime we must en- 
deavour to console ourselves with this consideration, that whatever 
is best for us will inevitably happen, though our dim eyes cannot 
discern every part of its progress. 

‘All your friends here desire to be remembered to you, among 
whom are Mrs. Emmet and her family; she is very well, and as 
comfortable as can be expected in a prison. Mr. R. Tennent is 
still here with his brother ; he appears unwilling to leave him’in 
this dreary solitude. 

SBoNee 
TO MRS. N. 
‘Fort George, 14th December, 1800. 

‘“‘T perceive your spirits have been but poorly: indeed, how 
can they be expected to be over good? Yet I never can impress 
it too strongly on you, that let-your difficulties and perplexities be 
ever so great you can gain nothing by fretting. On the contrary, 
you impair that firmness of mind so necessary to enable you to 
meet the tempests which seem to attend our forlorn situation. 
You ought always to keep in view the celebrated saying of Dr. 
Franklin : ‘ There are two species of disasters which do not afflict 
me, the first those J can, and the other those which I cannot 
help; for if I can help them I set about it immediately, and if I 
cannot, I am sure fretting does me no good.’ A higher authority 
says, ‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,’ and even ‘ affliction 
will be blessed for good in those who love and fear God.’ On this 
subject of the all-wise providence of God, I would recommend the 
107th Psalm, as containing a clear view of his ways to man; and 
believe me you will, in all cases of distress, find abundant ground 
of comfort in the Bible. 

nado MEE Pa 
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TO MRS. N. 
‘Fort George, 28th December, 1800. 

“‘ For a wonder, I can tell you a piece of news from this 
fortress. Mr. Roger O’Connor and his family left us on Christ- 
mas-day ; they are gone to London for the purpose of obtaining 
medical advice. I suppose in the meantime he will be in prison 
there, or at least under some kind of restraint, but probably his 
entire liberation is at no great distance. We were a little crowded 
together before this change, for want of a sufficiency of rooms ; but 
now Mrs. Emmet has got their apartments and everything has re- 
sumed its former state. There is nothing she and her family more 
anxiously desire than that William should come here in the spring ; 
they promise themselves that his habits and manners are such as 
to make him a most desirable playfellow, and on my part I never 
saw children I would so soon have him with. I need not tell you, 
therefore, that I wish you to lay out everything for his coming 
here as soon as the severities of the season are over, should an 
opportunity offer. When Mr. Patten* was here, he signified an 
intention of returning in the spring with another of Mr. Emmet’s 
children—this would be a good opportunity for William to come 
here.” 

TO HIS CHILDREN. 
“Fort George, 18th January, 1801. 

‘“My pear CuinpREN—I am extremely delighted with your 
very great progress in writing, and am only anxious on that subject 
that you will not forget what you have been taught. But my great 
and increasing care is about your progress in the acquisition of 
industrious habits. It should be a first principle with people that 
they should actually earn whatever they enjoy. Writing is good 
and reading is good, but no learning should entitle a person to live 
by the fruits of another’s industry. Your mother will help you to 
apply this principle. State your objections to it, if you have any, 
in your next letter ; and show me, if you can, why one part of the 
community should live by the labours of the other. SiS aNgt! 

TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 6th February, 1801. 

**Mr. Roger O’Connor has been liberated in London. He has 
given £9,000 bail to reside in such place in England as government 
shall point out. This may open the way to further liberations.” 

TO HIS DAUGHTERS. 
Fort George, 5th April, 1801. 

‘“‘ My pear CHILDREN—I am happy to find that you are so fond 
of geography, and coming on so well in it. I am sorry that this 


* Mr. John Patten, the brother of Mrs. Emmet, the late librarian of the Royal 
Dublin, Society. 
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place is not laid down upon any of your maps. It lies 10 miles 
north-east of Inverness; but you will observe in tracing the dis- 
tances upon maps, always to add a fifth at least to the real distance, 
in order to allow for the turns and windings of the roads. It is 
often much more: thus, for instance, Edinburgh is distant from 
this place 160 miles by the nearest road, and 225 by the post-road, 
although it is not above 110 by the map. 

Fort George lies about 200 miles north-north-east of Belfast 
by the map, and yet the distance by the nearest road is at least 
300 miles. The roads in this country are, however, uncommonly 
circuitous, on account of the mountains and friths, or firths, which 
intersect it. 

‘‘T have much pleasure in telling Sophia that her last piece 
which she enclosed to me was so much esteemed here for good 
writing that Mr. Emmet employed it as a copy for his son Robert, 
with whose education he is taking much pains.” 


TO MRS. N. 

“ Fort George, 3rd May, 1801. 
“*T am both glad and sorry to tell you a piece of news respect- 
ing Mrs. Emmet: she was delivered, on Thursday evening last, of 
a still-born child, but she is in a very fair way of recovery. Her 
ilmess occasioned great uneasiness amongst us. The idea of a 
delicate woman, thus situated, confined in a close prison, seven 
hundred miles from her friends, and without a single female ac- 
quaintance to attend on her, was very shocking to a feeling mind. 
Your old friend, Mr. Chambers, has got liberty to ride or walk 
about the neighbourhood, accompanied by an attendant, on account 
of his delicate state of health. The other prisoners are all pretty 
well ; for my own part, I am as well as you can possibly expect. 
We bathe every morning at eight o’clock, and we get liberty now 
to walk in the evening upon the ramparts ; we never got it, until 

now, after four o’clock. 
SENT 
TO MRS. N. 

“Fort George, 17th May, 1801. 
‘“‘T had been for some time suspecting the coolness you speak 
of, but I am, as well as you, totally at a loss to guess the reason. 
If it took its rise in a certain quarter, it must be wholly owing to 
some misrepresentations of the gentleman who occasioned you so 
much pain the last time you saw me, and who had, for a time, 
entire dominion over him; that, however, as well as many other 
delusions, is completely done away with. He has been gradually 
opening his eyes for eighteen months past, and his mind appears 
now to be settled. Our intimacy has rather increased in proportion 
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as the other has subsided—though, in all human probability, it will 
never be what it once was; for though I can never have the same 
opinion of the man that I had before, possibly he may feel the 
same way respecting me. Be that as it may, however, I should be 
yery sorry to change minds with him. These are considerations 
on which it is painful to dwell ; and sure I am, that where a life of 
good intentions and integrity has a few imperfections, it is but for 
our own and others’ happiness to forget them as much as possible: 
none of us are perfect; and let us ever bear in mind the passage 
in the Lord’s Prayer—‘ Forgive,’ &c. 

‘“*T am exceedingly happy that you let the girls go to the Grove 
when asked. All my experience, the results of all my most pro- 
found thinking, lead me more to attach myself to the Christian 
system of extinguishing animosities. See Matt. v. 23, 24; Luke, 
xvii. 3; Rom. xiv. 10. Be assured this is the surest road to hap- 
piness here and hereafter. I see what you ®ay about the public 
examination of the children. I am sorry that the examination is 
confined to the Catechism. The first part of it is far above the 
comprehension of children ; all the latter part of it, from the pre- 
face to the commandments, to the end, is very proper, and should 
be deeply impressed on the memory. But I would also wish. they 
should get by heart the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of Mat- 
thew; the first, second, eighth, fifteenth, twenty-third, twenty- 
fourth, thirty-seventh, forty-first, and several other Psalms. In a 
word, I would rather they should be intimately acquainted with the 
Scriptures, than ever so well versed in the best theological specu- 
lations that were ever devised by man. The former will make 
them Christians, the latter merely sectarians.” 


TO MRS. N. 

‘‘ Fort George, Ist June, 1801. 
‘“‘T hope you will labour to prevent the children from acquiring 
that dreadful fear of fever, or any other of those timidities which 
are so very injurious to our own happiness, and which render us so 
little capable of rendering assistance to the afflicted. Believe me, 
my dear Nancy, the guarding of their minds against such fears is 
one of your important duties to them; and your own experience 
will enable you to enforce it. Impress upon them without ceasing 
this great truth—that Providence cares. for all its ereatures. 
Will He who has our hairs numbered, and whose providence ex- 
tends even over the life of a sparrow, punish us with the visitation 
of sickness for our tenderness to a distressed fellow-creature? No, 
my dear, humanity, reason, and religion, equally forbid such appre- 

hensions. 
8a Ny? 
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TO MRS. N. 
2 ‘Fort George, 7th June, 1801. 

‘The Misses Emmet send their best respects to you, and Mrs. 
Emmet requests me to represent to you how very sensible she is 
of your friendship, manifested in your anxiety about her illness, 
and your happiness on her recovery. She desires to be most affec- 
tionately remembered to you. I always take a kind of melancholy 
pleasure in spending an hour with her and the children; their 
sweet prattle and her maternal superintendence greatly interest 
me. And then, alas! I recollect how far I am from my own. | 

I have nothing new to tell you. I hear nothing of A. O’Con- 
nor’s liberation. I fancy his hopes begin to decline. Your friends 
here are all well. R.§S., who has been in very low spirits for some 
time past, is greatly pleased at learning the perfect recovery of his 
daughter. John Sweetman is getting much better; he is able to 
‘go out to the ramparts, but not yet without a stick. As for myself, 
I continue to enjoy most excellent health. I have been taught, in 
the hard school of adversity, in all my trials to maintain an equa- 
nimity of spirit. I should profit ill by what I have felt and suffered 
if I were not pretty well prepared for any event that may befall 
me. 

TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 14th June, 1801. 

“We are all in tolerable good health. Mr. Emmet has got 
permission to walk out with his wife and children, accompanied by 
an attendant.. This indulgence, inasmuch as it tends to re-estab- 
lish Mrs. Emmet’s health, has given me much pleasure, as indeed 
it has done to most of us. Our bathing continues as usual; and, 
for my own part, I have not enjoyed so good health since my mind 
was made uneasy about T’he Star prosecutions in 1793: from that 
period, as you may well recollect, I could never reckon on my 
liberty or my life, and was of course in a state of perpetual anxiety, 
which was much increased by the uneasiness of my partners. 
What I have been made to feel since that time has cured me per- 
fectly of all idle apprehensions. 

Su N.Y 
TO MRS. N. 
“ 28th June, 1801. 

‘“*T am very happy to tell you that since my last we have been 
indulged with the liberty of playing ball from eleven till three 
every day. Yesterday was the first day, and I availed myself of it 
with great avidity. I am sure you will be glad to hear that I was 
able to play the whole four hours, and with much more strength 
and activity than I ever experienced since I began to play ball— 
that is, since I was a prisoner, or rather ten months after my im- 
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prisonment. The place destined for us to take this exercise in is 
the bottom of the ditch of the Fort, between two ramparts ; but we 
have great abundance of room, and a very good wall. This is 
another consequence of the governor’s humanity—for to him we 
owe it.” 
TO MRS. N. 
‘Fort George, 12th July, 1801. 

“The unsettled state in which the office of secretary of state 
has been for the last five months prevented me from making my 
application for liberty for William to come here; but I really do 
not know whether his grace of Portland or Lord Pelham is the 
actual secretary. Besides, the governor of this fort, when I stated 
the subject to him, at the time of Mr. Fletcher going to Ireland, 
appeared to set his face against it; and I am very loath to take any 
step that had not his entire sanction, because his general conduct 
towards us has at all times been marked with a strong character of 
humanity. I am the more vexed at these obstructions because 
Mr. Cuthbert has at length succeeded in obtaining liberty for his 
wife and niece to come and reside with him. 

‘* Mr. Tennent has heard several times of late from his brother, 
who is still in London, and who, I hope, may finally succeed in 
operating his liberation.””* 

66 S. N. 9 


TO MRS. N. 
hn reference to the severe illness of his son William, who had 


recently arrived at Fort George. ] 
“ Fort George, 26th July, 1801. 


** As to the possible event, I am happy to find that your mind 
is made up and prepared for the worst. ‘This is the true frame of 
mind which reason and religion equally point out. The loss of a 
much loved child is no doubt one of the most afflicting trials that 
can befall a human being; but when we consider the mass of 
wickedness and of sorrow from which he is snatched away, and 
when we look forward to the well-founded hopes of a glorious eter- 
nity, we should bow to the stroke, and say with reverence, ‘ The 
Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’ 

oes Nas 


TO MRS. N. FROM HER SON. 
“Fort George, 24th August, 1801. 


‘My pear Motuer—L like this place very well. My father 
is very well, as are the rest of the prisoners. 


* When Robert Tennent applied for the liberation of his brother he at the same 
time pressed for permission for the son of Neilson to be admitted into Fort ct 
and to remain there with his father—and succeeded in both objects.—R. R. M. 
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‘‘T had the pleasure of seeing a little dog and a hare. Mr. 
Wilson has the hare, and Mr. Cormick has the dog. We had a 
very pleasant voyage, only Monday, which was a little stormy. 
Mrs. Cuthbert and Miss Park took great care of me. Mrs. Emmet 
will be as kind to me as if I was her own child. My father 
had a pretty little bed and arm-chair ready for me.” 


FROM WILLIAM NEILSON TO HIS MOTHER. 
“Fort George, 30th August, 1801. 

** My pear MotHer—lI am sorry to tell you that Mrs. Cuthbert 
has been very ill ever since the day I came here. My arm is almost 
stout, and Doctor Macneven says it will be as well as ever. I 
bathe a little every morning ; at first I was afraid to dive, but now 
I am growing bolder. I am counting with Mr. Dowling in the 
morning, reading and grammar with Doctor Dickson, in the middle 
of the day, and writing and reading with my father, who is also be- 
ginning to teach me geography, in the afternoon. I play in the 
evenings with Robert Emmet and his sisters: sometimes I sup at 
their mother’s, and sometimes in our own room, on bread and milk. 
I go to bed at nine, and rise before eight o’clock. Father sits an 
hour later than me. My love to my sisters. 

“‘ Your dutiful son, 
** Wittiam NEILSON.” 

[Neilson’s boy was then eight years old, and by all accounts was 
a youth of extraordinary talents, and of the most engaging quali- 
ties.— R. R. M.] 


WILLIAM NEILSON TO HIS SISTER. 
“ Fort George, 7th September, 1801. 
**DeEAR SistER—I suppose you have heard from my mother 
all about my coming here. It is a fortnight since I came, and I 
like this place very well. I knew my father by the picture, he 
looks much better than the last time I saw him. This is a fine 
place for education. I am reading, writing, and I play a good 
deal besides; Robert Emmet and his sisters are fine playfellows ; 
and their mother is very kind to me; all the prisoners are very 
attentive to me, too. I bathe every morning at eight o’clock, and 
my arm is already quite well. Tell Sophia that her old friend 
Master John Sweetman is here, and very well. 
“* Yours, 
“Wu. NEILSON.”’ 
FROM WM. NEILSON TO HIS MOTHER. 
‘Fort George, 14th September, 1801. 
‘“‘ My pEAR MotHer—Everything here is very agreeable, and 
my father takes great. care of me. ‘The little Emmets are fine 
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play-fellows, but I am ten hours every day at my education, and I 
think it not long. I sleep very sound all night, and in the morn- 
ing my father awaltes me to my lessons. He says I am ‘in a fair 
way of being a very good scholar. My father will tell you in his 
letter all about poor Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert; the other prisoners 
are pretty well. I get my copies from Mr. Dowdall, who sends his 
best respects to you. Tell John we have got no bag-pipes yet, 
nor any errand-going dogs. 
**T am your dutiful son, 
** Wiui1am NEILSON.” 
TO MRS. N. 
‘Fort George, 14th September, 1801. 
‘Your boy continues as well in every respect as you could 
possibly wish. He evinces every day new powers of mind, which 
excite in me the most lively presages of his capacity, when it shall 
be matured by instruction and experience. He is always under 
the eye of Dr. Dickson, Mr. Dowling, myself, or Mrs. Emmet. 
His instruction is so mingled with agreeable conversation, that he 
always prefers it to play, and my company to that of any other 
person, young or old. As to wine, you may be at your ease; he 
will never taste anything here, liquid, but milk and water while 
he has his health. You seem to me (by your recent letters) to 
have wound up your heart in this boy, to an extent that borders 
on being sinful—sinful as respects the influence that might be 
exerted on your own health and happiness, especially should any 
dispensation of Providence tear him from you. I really do not 
know how you would be able to meet such a stroke, and yet it is 
one for which we ought always to be prepared, being, as it is, 
in the ordinary course of human events. It is not very easy to 
describe the pleasure I feel in the boy, who far exceeds my most 
sanguine expectations, and I suppose I possess as much rational 
affection for him as ever a father did for a son, and yet I hold it 
my duty to be prepared to resign him to his Maker, whenever he 
shall be demanded, without repining. 
ike WNL 
TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 28th September, 1801. 
** As to William’s love of truth and dutiful disposition, I find 
the boy fully to my mind; and upon these.grounds I hope it will 
not be difficult to plant and cultivate the love of every other virtue. 
Indeed his propensities seem to lean towards everything that is 
good already. The worst a cool observer could say of him is, 
that he is a little forgetful; and he has some tunidity, which, 
though some people think it is likely to keep the young out of 
danger’s way, is generally the most direct road to it—at least, if 
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not the most direct, the most certain. This last, I am confident; 
will be easily removed; the former is perhaps constitutional, and 
IT should be the last person living to be censoffous respecting it, 
for I never was blessed with a tenacious memory, especially re- 
specting trivial matters.” 


TO MRS. N. 
“ Fort George, 5th October, 1801. 

‘*T received yours of the 23rd, communicating the unpleasant 
intelligence of Mr. Lowry’s death. For my part, I am inclined to 
think that unavailing regrets betray a want of a proper view of the 
constant superintendence of a Divine providence. If there be 
any truth in the information we have so often and so powerfully 
impressed upon us, that ‘our days are all numbered,’ there is then 
a ‘time appointed for all living,’ beyond which no one can prolong 
the term. If mankind believed, and acted on their belief in these 
matters, what a world of care and trouble might not they save 
themselves. Be this as it will, however, we cannot help feeling 
grieved at the departure of dear friends, even though a well-spent 
life should make us rejoice in reflecting that they are gone to a 
better and a happier country, to one where the power of man can- 
not long deprive them of the society of their virtuous friends. 
Such were my feelings on learning the death of this old, worthy, 
and affectionate friend. ~ 

‘Your son continues in good health, and gains ground daily 
in every branch of his education, as well as in the esteem of the 
prisoners. He spends a good part of play-time at his flute, and 
can already turn a tune with a good deal of taste. Mr. Cormick, 
who is his musical superintendent, says he will be a proficient in 
it; indeed he appears perfectly capable of improvement in anything 
to which his attention may be turned. I think in another month 
he will be fully equal to Robert Emmet in everything except 
Latin—nine months’ start are not so soon overtaken. I keep, as 
he tells you in his letter, a weekly journal, including the reports 
of Dr. Dickson, Mr. Dowling, &c., upon which I make my com- 
ments. It is inconceivable. the anxiety he expresses to have all 
this favourably wound up on Saturday night. I keep also, upon 
the wall, a little pencil memorandum of such trivial faults as arise 
from forgetfulness, &e. These I rub out as soon as the occasion 
ceases. In reality we get on as well in every respect as you could 
wish; and although we are intimate even to the greatest fami- 
liavity, and have several plays at which we amuse ourselves, yet 
on the slightest word, or even look of seriousness, he is all atten- 
tion and obedience. 


66 S, Ni? 
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TO MRS. N. 
‘Fort George, 11th October, 1801. 

‘‘ Since my last a most extraordinary event has taken place, 
of which you will, of course, be informed before your receiving 
this—I mean peace between England and the French Republic ! 
Thus has at length terminated a war which has occasioned so 
much human misery, and against which, as you may well recollect, 
I earnestly and constantly raised my feeble voice. Now that it 
has terminated, I hope the necessary steps will be taken to heal 
the wounds it has given rise to. Along with matters of more 
extensive and general concern, I trust it will be the means of our 
so long-wished-for reunion. Upon this subject, we have as yet 
received no notice or intimation of any kind, though we are in 
daily expectation of it. 

‘Sale? 
TO MRS. N. 
“18th October, 1801. 

** You will, no doubt, be very anxious to hear from me, and 
yet I have it not in my power to give you any satisfaction. That 
our liberation will soon take place seems to admit of no doubt, but 
in what manner is altogether uncertain. As for myself, I have 
learned (as I have often told you) to be easy in my mind, and pre- 
pared fully for any event ; anxious to be restored to my family, for 
the purpose of exercising my abilities and industry for their main- 
tenance, I am by no means wedded to a spot. Love of country is 
a natural feeling, and no one ever possessed it more than myself; 
yet I am able to endure a separation from.it, rather than continue 
here a living burthen to my friends, wasting away that life which 
might be so usefully devoted to the comfort of my wife, and the 
independence and education of my children. In case of expatri- 
ation, I will of course prefer going to a country where liberty and 
property appear to be best secured by a mild government, emana- 
ting from the public will—such a country is America. I have, 
besides these, other ties which lead me to prefer it to any other 
save my native land. I am very happy to tell you that William 
continues to enjoy good health, and to improve very rapidly in his 
education. He is a great favourite with every person here, more 
especially those who are assisting me in his learning. I have got 
some Latin books for him, and, did my funds enable me, I ought 
to get him several others, but I cannot say my pocket is very 
weighty. Mrs. Emmet continues her attention to him, but his 
time is so much occupied otherwise, that he has very little leisure 
to be in her company. I have nothing new to inform you of from 
this abode, where ‘ silence and solitude dwell.’ The prisoners are 
all in tolerable good health, but mostly in a state of disagreeable 
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suspense, waiting with anxiety for the preparatory notice of libe- 
ration. Mrs. Emmet still continues very delicate; the air of this 
place does not seem to agree with her. 
Son 
TO MRS. N. 
“ Fort George, 4th November, 1801. 

‘*T see you, as well as all our friends in Ireland, are filled 
with the hopes of an immediate liberation: indeed most of ourselves 
entertain the same expectations ; but as I never was in the habit of 
leading you astray by false hopes, so I will not begin now. And 
I must therefore tell you plainly that I do not indulge the fond 
hopes of meeting you soon in our own country. In the first place, 
I think the peace is nothing on the part of England but a ma- 
noeuvre to keep off the evil day. I don’t think she has made peace 
with any sincere desire to keep it, nor do I think her finances are in 
such a state as to enable her to stand the dispersion of her com- 
merce by the competition of ‘other nations. I therefore think it 
more than probable, that as soon as the long nights are past and an 
immediate terror of invasion over, she will begin to look out for 
pretexts of renewing the war, and these will not be long wanting. 
Now this being the case as I take it, and the minister acting on 
the idea that the Irish wish to shake off their yoke when the oppor- 
tunity occurs, will not be hasty in sending away those who might 
be the most ready to concur in any similar operation. Such is the 
train of reasoning that leads me to expect no such liberation... I 
think, however, that as all pretext for keeping us is now taken 
away, they will be apt to adopt some new measure respecting us, 
but what it will be I really cannot comprehend ; most probably we 
will be permitted to go somewhere beyond seas, but when, how, or 
where I am at a loss to guess. I know, for my own part, I will 
embrace almost any honourable offer to get out of their hands, well 
knowing a prison is no place to accomplish either public or private 
purposes. . You will easily see that I could not wish to put govern- 
ment im possession of my apprehensions on this subject, and of 
course I am constrained to blink the point as much as I can wm 
my regular correspondence. In case my fears are founded, and 
that we must go abroad, I do not apprehend any very great hurry, 
and of course there will be time to dispose of William as circum- 
stances may direct. Mrs. Emmet is still ready and willing to fulfil 
her promise respecting him, but even her destination is by no 
means certain. His expense I cover in this way: we are allowed 
somewhat more than four glasses (about two-thirds of a pint), of 
. wine every day at dinner, this I save, and sell privately to some of 
the prisoners at 3s. 6d. per bottle, which pays for his diet, having 
agreed for it at the cheap rate of £15 per annum. The first 
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quarter will be due on the 28rd of this month. I will by that time 
have as much due to me as will pay for it. I don’t feel the 
slightest inconvenience from this privation ; and though it looks 
a little awkward to sit at table while others are taking their glass, 
yet my fellow-prisoners cannot: but esteem me the more for the 
motive ; indeed I feel a good deal pinched about the usual expenses 
of mending, washing, paper, quills, &c. &e, not having at present 
a crown wm the world. But then I do not owe a farthing to any 
person, and I have learned to make a little go very far. If my 
liberation were once accomplished, I am not at all afraid of being 
soon out of these difficulties, provided my health continues. When- 
ever I turn my eyes to this subject my feelings are all for you, 
not for myself. 

‘*T enclose you three letters, which after reading you will seal 
and forward by the bearer, Mrs. Risk, who is a lady I was slightly 
acquainted with in 1798. Her husband fell a victim to his pa- 
triotic principles at that trymg period.* It is impossible for me to 
express, in terms sufficiently abhorrent, the feelings respecting the 
French usurpation and usurper, to whom I impute nearly all the 
calamities of my country for the last four years. Nor do I know 
what to say of such of my unfortunate countrymen as thought they 
saw the deliverance of their country connected with a man who 
had trampled all justice and all liberty under foot in his own ; their 
eyes are at length opened—lI wish they had been cured at less 
expense. .With such politicians for my friends, and with my 
enemies the Orangemen in power, Ireland would have no attrac- 
tions for me beyond the circle of my own family. A certain 
gentleman has ceased to have nuschief in his power here. Hud- 
son, Chambers, Tennent, and Dowling alone, are on speaking 
terms with him. 

ON 


TO MRS. N. 
“ Fort George, 22nd November, 1801. 


‘‘T remember in one of your late letters you expressed an 
opinion about gratitude, in which you said you differed from a 
favourite author of mine. The fact is, truth and justice are the 
great paramount duties, and everything that goes to violate either 
is criminal. It is an old saying that ‘we should be just before we 
are generous.’ As-to those, for instance, who have protected my 
wife and children when thrown destitute on the wide world, I owe 


* Mrs. Risk of Sandymount, the lady above referred to, was the person to whose 
house Lord Edward Fitzgerald was to have been removed the night of the day on 
which he was arrested. This lady’s name is found constantly associated with trans- 
actions of the United Irishmen which required the services of an emissary in whose 
intelligence and fidelity entire confidence could be placed,—R. R. M. 
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them a debt which justice commands me to pay whenever I shall 
have it in my power; and I hope yet to be able to prove to them 
that their conduct has left a deep and everlasting impression on 
my mind—an impression of all-commanding justice, not of that 
servile gratitude which I have so often seen used as an excuse for 
base and unworthy acts. 

“T know you will be delighted to hear that William is daily 
gaining ground in every respect. He is, besides, in excellent 
health and spirits. He has made such a proficiency with Mr. 
Cormick on the flute, that he played second at a little concert in 
Mr. Emmet’s room last night, when the party consisted of his 
musical master (who is, you know, a young lad), John Sweetman, 
and their own family, with the addition of Dr. Macneven, who is 
very fond of children; his music, you know, is stolen from his 
play hours.” 


TO MRS. N. FROM HER SON. 
“Fort George, 6th December, 1801. 

“My DEAR Morner—We had a concert on Friday evening, 
when Robert Emmet and I played several tunes together, and we 
had the approbation of the whole company. I am reading Eras- 
mus in Latin with Dr. Dickson, and I am in the rule of five of frac- 
tions and tare and tret with Mr. Dowling. My father assists me 
at everything. Mrs. Emmet, Mr. Dowdall, &c., send their love 
to you. 

MW Se 
TO MRS. N. FROM S. N. 
“Fort George, 13th December, 1801. 

“‘ A king’s messenger arrived here two days ago for the pur- 
pose of taking Messrs. Tennent, Simms, Dowdall, Dickson, and 
Hunter to Dublin, where they are to be liberated on bail. We are 
as yet totally ignorant as to the intentions of government respect- 
ing the others. As to myself, I am perfectly prepared for any 
event, being fully convinced that a superintending Providence 
orders all things for the best, however contrary, apparently, to our 
notions of their advantage or disadvantage to us for the time. 

NS 


TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 25th December, 1801. 
‘*T am extremely happy to inform you that William slept per- 
fectly well last night, and is this morning, I may say, well. It is 
not easy for me to tell you how much anxiety this illness of his 
occasioned in the prison, nor how much I am obliged to all the 
prisoners for their attention. To the ladies we owe the greatest 
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obligations. From Jane Park and Mrs. Cuthbert, who brought 
him here, attention of every kind was to be expected, and was 
fully evinced; but Mrs. Emmet’s kindness went beyond what 
could possibly be expected. Fruits, sweetmeats, jellies—every- 
thing she could think of were sent, and her own personal attend- 
ance and advice were superadded. 
SOS Na 
TO MRS. N. 
“ Fort George, 30th December, 1801. 

‘“‘The long-expected letter has this moment arrived from the 
captain of the ship of war, stating his arrival at Greenock, and his 
being ready to receive the state prisoners. They (that is, the five) 
will of course set off, as I suppose, to-morrow morning for Greenock, 
from whence they will be conveyed to Dublin. As to the remain- 
der of us, nothing new has turned up; but from all I see and hear 
I think we will be permitted to go abroad very soon. 

‘John Sweetman intends to accompany the travellers as far as 
Greenock, from whence he will proceed by Belfast to Dublin; so 
that you may expect to see him in a few days after you receive 
this. He will inform you verbally of our situation and expecta- 
tions. The prisoners are all well, and Mrs. Emmet continues 
pretty stout. She desires her best respects to you. 

Pipe Nite 
TO MRS. N. 
Ist January, 1802. 

‘ This will be handed to you by our dear friend, John Sweet- 
man, who I hope will spend a day with you. I have nothing new 
to say to you; my views and expectations are precisely the same 
as when I wrote to you by Mrs. Risk. I therefore implore you 
not to indulge in any hope of seeing me in Ireland at present, nor 
allow yourself to be carried away by any foolish rumours of the day. 
You seem to forget that my political conduct is out of the range of 
forgiveness, and I am by no means sorry that it is so. Notwith- 
standing the darkness of our prospect at present, I look to the 
liberation of my country with as much confidence as I ever did. 


ef Soe Ne 


TO HIS DAUGHTER A. N. (AT MRS. BOND’S). 


‘ All the gentlemen who are now liberated are known to you 
except the bearer, Mr. Dowdall, who I wish to introduce to your 
acquaintance. He is already known to Mrs. B.; but I wish you 
ever to consider him as one of the best beloved of your father’s 
friends. 

ae 
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TO HIS SISTERS, FROM WILLIAM NEILSON. 


‘‘ Fort George, 10th January, 1802. 
‘‘My pear SistERS—I suppose you have heard that I was 
sick ; but I am sure you will be happy to hear that I am perfectly 
recovered. When I was ill my little pigeon used to play about me 
like my little cat; itis very fond of me. Dr. Dickson, who was 
so kind as to teach me Latin, has left us; but Mr. Dowling is 
good enough to supply his place, and to continue my arithmetic 
also. I can now play twenty-one tunes on the flute, and Mr. 
Cormick gives me those which will be most agreeable to my 
mother. I have just begun trigonometry with Mr. Russell. I 
read history and biography in English with Mr. Emmet. With 
my father geography, and a little of everything except writing, 
which he thinks will be best deferred for some time. Robert 
Emmet is my school-fellow in all classes. Give my duty to my 

mother. 
‘“‘T am your affectionate brother, 
WW dN 


TO HIS DAUGHTER A. N., FROM 8. N. 
“Fort George, 10th January, 1802. 

‘‘ We have had no farther accounts respecting ourselves, but 
we expect that some measure of liberation will take place when the 
definitive treaty of peace shall be signed ; and that event may be 
looked for very shortly, if we are to credit the newspapers. After 
a separation of sixty-four months from my home and family a re- 
turn to it would no doubt afford me exquisite pleasure ; but if that 
happiness should be denied me, and should your mother, sisters, 
and yourself be still doomed to suffer for the alleged offences of 
your father, we must endure it not only with patience, but with 
fortitude. 


per GB 


TO MRS. N., FROM HER SON. 


“ Fort George, 17th January, 1802. 

‘“ My pear Moraer—We have had a good deal of frost and 
snow these two months past. I got fine little slides while the 
frost continued. Mr. Simms, he and I used to play tig. I kept 
a weekly account of the clothes sent for washing, and when they 
come in I see if they are right. On Sunday I dine sometimes in 
Mrs. M‘Gregor’s, the lady who gives the gentlemen their diet ; it 
was from her son that I got the little pigeon. My father and I are 
very snug here ; we sometimes play shinney together. 


ing W. Ne? 


P ears 
PT 8 ieee ee | ey i ee 
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TO MRS. N., FROM S. N. 

“Fort George, 2nd February, 1802. 
‘“‘T was extremely happy to learn that the prisoners in Carrick- 
fergus have been liberated. If you see Mr. Teeling or Mr. Falloon 
remember me to them. Give my best regards also to my late 
fellow-prisoners. I trust R. S. (Robert Simms) has brought his 
brother-and you together before this reaches you. This is a busi- 
ness I have had much at heart. At any rate I earnestly entreat 
you to cultivate an intimacy with R. S. He has an honest heart, 
and a sincere regard for every creature belonging to our family. 

Indeed, I cannot say less of W. S. (William Simms). 
SOS SIN SF 


TO MRS. N. 
“ Fort George, 14th February, 1802. 

‘* William’s education goes on to my entire satisfaction—in- 
deed I can hardly say in what branch he does not excel. I 
count more upon his increasing rectitude of mind, and the matu- 
ring principles of morality, than all the rest. So you may guess 
how much he tends to alleviate my confinement. His daily course 
comprises figures, with Mr. Dowling; general history, with Mr. 
Emmet; Latin, with Mr. D.; music, with Mr. Cormick ; mathe- 
matics, with Mr. Russell; grammar, geography, and examination 
upon history, with me. 

- . res eaNes 


TO MRS. N. 
“ Fort George, Sunday Morning. 
‘I have nothing now to tell you respecting ourselves, only that 
as Mrs. Emmet’s lying-in draws so nigh that she would not be 
able to travel in case of a removal, Mr. E. made an application 
for leave to stay with her until her recovery, should such removal 
take place in the course of next month ; and he has yesterday re- 
ceived an answer, ‘ that he would be permitted to stay should such 
an event take place ;? which you see is in fact saying nothing as 
to our destiny. 
tea 
TO MRS. N. 
‘“‘ Fort George, 2nd May, 1802. 
“There was a letter to-day from Sir R. Ford to a prisoner 
here, stating that we would be very soon disposed of. In that 
case, I will expect to see you shortly. William is well, and doing 
well. Mrs. Emmet is perfectly recovered ; the child well.* 
it eoN 


* A girl, named Jane Erin Emmet. 
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TO MRS. N. 

“Fort George, 9th May, 1802. 

‘‘ As to our liberation, everything remains in the same state of 
agonizing uncertainty. Definitive ratifications, exchanges, procla- 
mations, have all been consummated—the public force disbanded, 
in a great measure ; but Fort George, and its solitary inhabitants, 
placed as we are on. this outskirt of the world, seem to be once 
more forgotten. I should, however, have made an ill use of my 
five years and three-quarters’ imprisonment if I were not able to 
endure even this tantalizing suspense. 

**T trust, my dear, that you and our sweet little ones will be 
able to persevere in that tranquillity of mind which has already 
borne you through so many trying situations; and that you will 
ever bear in mind that our re-union must take place in God’s own 
good time, and that it cannot take place till that time. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Emmet is perfectly recovered ; her little one is thriving 
extremely well; they took the air in a carriage on Thursday last, 
and she walks out a little almost every day. Mr. Russell and 
several of your friends here desire to be affectionately remembered 
to you. 

Soe Nee 
TO MRS. N. 
“16th May, 1802. 

** William is perfectly well, and growing a big, strong, coarse 
fellow. I don’t think I ever saw a stouter or more active boy of 
his age. To-morrow he will be nine years old, and he is just four 
feet one inch high. As to his education, I need say no more than 
that he goes on as usual. As to myself, I am perfectly recovered 
in every respect, and enjoy, at present, as good health as I ever 
did in my life; my exercise, appetite, and sleep, keep pace with 
each other, and are all good. 

<< OeENe! 


TO MRS. N. 
“ Monday Morning, 31st May, 1802. 

‘At length we know our destiny! A pardon is now making 
out, and we are to be sent immediately to Hamburgh. We have 
received this intelligence (which we know to be authentic) by this 
morning’s post. This destination has not a little nonplussed us, 
for I believe there is not one among us that means to reside in that 
country. Liberty, however, at any rate, is sweet. As to myself, 
you know my immediate object is America, but I certainly will find 
myself no little hampered as to outfit there, and means of convey- 
ance ; but my principal embarassment is about William. He can’t 
bear the idea of parting with me, and has been in tears this hour 
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past because I won't promise-to take him with me. I am indeed 
a good deal ‘divided in my own opinion on the subject. I see much 
to say on both sides of the question, and therefore I leave it entirely 
to you to decide. I could fill this sheet with reasons pro and con, 
exclusive of my own as well as his feelings; but under all the cir- 
cumstances, I feel that I owe it to you to leave this matter to you 
to decide, and by that decision I will abide. We have it in con- 
templation to make an application, in order to get the destination 
of the ship changed, and if possible to touch at Ireland, in order to 
see our families, and afterwards proceed to Bourdeaux and America, 
some of us wishing to go to France, and others to America; 
whether we may succeed or not I cannot say.” 


TO HIS DAUGHTER, 8. N. 
“Fort George, 5th June, 1802. 

‘* This will probably be the last time I shall have the pleasure 
of writing to you while I remain in Europe; and though the letter 
is directed to you, I mean it equally for all. 

‘‘T do not mean to write you a long letter of instruction, be- 
cause you will find your duty pointed out to you in your Bible, 
which I desire you to read and meditate upon carefully ; and be- 
cause the Almighty has blessed you with the best of mothers, 
whose example will be a model for your imitation. She will con- 
vince you that there is no real happiness but that which arises from 
a conscientious discharge of our duty towards God and man; she 
will teach you that all worldly wealth or grandeur are nothing but 
vanity and vexation of spirit ; and above all, she will impress upon 
you the necessity of ‘remembering your Creator in the days of 
your youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh 
when you shall have no pleasure in them.’ 

‘Your mother will tell you where I am going, and what are 
my objects; I hope our separation will not be of long duration ; 
and when our meeting, by the blessing of Divine Providence, shall 
take place, how much will my happiness be crowned by learning 
~ that all my little darlings have made goodness and virtue the pur- 
suit of their lives. I send William back to you because I think 
your mother would wish it, and because I think he will be a com- 
fort (and soon a protection) to you all. May I not be disappointed 
in my fond hopes respecting you! And may the Father of all 
mercies frame your hearts, so as that you may love one another ! 


of SNe 


TO MRS. N. 
“Fort George, 13th June, 1802. 


‘‘ My pEAR—I received on Thursday last your very affectionate 
and sensible letter of the 6th. You will see I had anticipated all 
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your wishes respecting William, who I hope is now safe and fon 
with you. I was well pleased to find that you bow to this new and 
unexpected dispensation with your accustomed fortitude. I know 
that fortitude well, and I reckoned much upon it; but I confess I 
was more or less apprehensive that it might have been somewhat 
broken down by the perpetual din of the dreamers who surround 
you. 

“‘T am, then, to inform you that the vessel which is to carry . 
us to the Elbe has arrived yesterday evening, and is now at anchor 
under our guns. She is called the Ariadne, a twenty-gun frigate. 
Her captain (Campbell), who is a native of this place, bears a most 
excellent character. He has evinced himself to be a man of un- 
daunted courage, and from that alone one may conclude that he is 
a man of humanity; so that we have a prospect of a pleasant voy- 
age. Mrs. Emmet and all her children, as I suspected, go with 
us, and we only wait the arrival of a messenger, who is hourly ex- 
pected, in order to take our departure for Germany. 

‘“T wrote to R. Simms on the 2nd, and was rather disappointed 
at not hearing from him yesterday or to-day. I will, however, ex- 
pect a letter from him, or some other of my friends, on my arrival 
at Hamburgh, which will be necessary for my intended passage to 
America. Of one thing you and my friends may rest satisfied, that 
whatever credit I may get will be used sparingly; the most rigid 
economy being what I conceive a moral duty to every one, in my 
situation especially ; nay, if I could work my passage to the new 
world I would prefer it to the thoughts of being burthensome to 
any one. 

In the meantime, I have reason to be thankful-that my health 
is very good, and that my faculties are by no means injured by my 
long confinement ; and whatever I may have lost in ardour, I have, 
I trust, acquired in maturity of judgment. To my imprisonment 
IT owe the full conviction that all human wisdom is folly and vanity, 
and that there is no happiness but in virtwe—no rest, but in the 
grave. 

“The opinions which I hold, and the principles for which I 
have suffered, are at present out of vogue and unfashionable; and 
many, I know, will despair of ther success. If they are wrong, 
they should not succeed; and of they are right, they must and will 
succeed ; for it is God who rules the world. Remember me in 
the most affectionate manner to my mother and sisters, to your 
father and mother, and in general to all my friends and relations. 
Give my love to my children. May the Almighty bless and pre- 
serve you all, is the hourly | pale of 

‘Your ever eae 


S. Ne’ 
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- TO MRS. N. 
On board the Ariadne, off Cuxhaven, 4th July, 1802. 

*“‘ Though we are not yet landed our passage is considered as 
at an end, and we will in all probability breakfast in Cuxhaven to- 
morrow morning. We sailed from Fort George at half-past one 
on Wednesday the 30th ult., and have had a quick, but rough pas- 
sage. We were transmitted to the frigate by the governor with 
the utmost politeness, and we have been received ‘and treated on 
board her with every marked civility. Nor is it easy to say whether 
officers or men were most desirous to render our situation on 
board comfortable—the former from politeness, the latter from 
feeling. Iam in hopes of remaining at Cuxhaven until a vessel 
(to be engaged by my friends, who go up to Hamburgh) shall call 
for me; and in this intention I am much actuated by a hatred of 
show and expense. 

‘“ Nine o’clock.—We have just cast anchor opposite Cuxhaven, 
at the distance of about one mile. From what I now learn I think 
it probable that I will go along with the rest up to Hamburgh 
(distant fifty miles) in the morning. Wind and flood tide appear 
as if they would favour us.” 


TO MRS. N. 
“ Cuxhaven, 5th August, 1802. 

“‘ After staying in Hamburgh and Altona for nearly a month, 
waiting a passage for America direct in vain, I have been obliged 
to take one by a circuitous route,* and embarked accordingly at 
the latter place on Friday last, and have ever since been tossed in 
the Elbe by contrary winds, so as to take five days and a half to 
accomplish that which we did in less than seven hours going up. 
So much for the uncertainty of the seas! And, to add to all, I was 
dreadfully sea-sick the whole time. There were several vessels for 
the northern and New England states here, on board one of which 
Mr. Cuthbert and family, together with Mr. Cumming, took their 
passage, and are to pay about £75 for the whole. I left the 
before-mentioned family (the Cuthberts) in Hamburgh, together 
with J. Sweetman, Matthew Dowling, and S. E. Hudson; Dr. 
Macneven had departed for Dresden; A. O’Connor and J. Cham- 
bers had gone by land for Holland; Emmet’s family, together with 
Russell, Sweeny, Cormick, and Wilson, had sailed two days before 
me for Holland. So you see we have all taken our respective 
destinations, and are completely scattered. 


Sse Men 


* From this ambiguous expression Mrs. Neilson inferred his intention to revisit 
Treland.—R. R. M. : 
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TO MRS. N. 

“ Off Heligoland, 6th August, 1802. 
‘*T avail myself of the pilot’s going. ashore to tell you that we 
got under weigh from Cuxhayven this morning at five o’clock with 
a fair wind. We are now distant from Hamburgh 110 miles, and 
I trust by this time to-morrow we shall be twice that distance, and 

more. I dreamt last night that my dear William was ill. 
: es Nae 


TO MRS. N. 


[No date ; written in Dublin after his return from Belfast, some 
time in October, 1802, having had the temerity to return to Ireland 
in the face of the heaviest penalty of the law that could be incurred, 
by the violation of an express act of parliament that prohibited the 
return to the British dominions of any of the banished persons 
named in that act.] 

““T made my way up by day and night, through rain and all, 
and even at the expense of setting up one of our horses, in order 
to arrive in time—when, behold, I have been detained here (I 
need not tell you in what state of uneasiness) until this day. Every 
second day the ship was to sail, and when the second day came, 
still the sailing was as uncertain as ever. During this vexatious 
delay it occasioned no little grief to me that I had been induced to 
leave home so hastily and prematurely. It was not a small conso- 
lation to me, however, that during this painful sojourn I was hos- 
pitably protected, and had almost every opportunity I wished to 
vindicate my character from the foul aspersions which had been 
cast upon it behind my back. Ann can tell you but a small part 
of the kindness that was testified to me when with her; and many, 
I may say all, of our old friends here who had been abused (by 
false reports) would give you a very different reception now than 
they would have done these four years past, should you think it 
right to visit this place. 

‘“‘T dare not name to you the different proofs of continued or 
renewed friendship I have experienced in this place; those who 
had slackened renewed their confidence in me, for it was my con- 
stant avowal that I would (even under all risks to myself) meet any 
man who had any, even the slightest charge to bring against me, and 
if none such lived in Ireland at present, those who were abroad did 
not run a less risk than I did in venturing into the country, and 
with respect to any of them who might pretend to have anything 
to say against me, I only wished a suspension of opinion until we 
could meet face to face. Upon the whole, except on the score of 
my private feelings, I do not regret my delay, now that it has ter- 
minated. 
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“‘T was for some days after my return very poorly—the perpe- 
tual night riding and anxiety of mind had injured my health ; but 
I assure you I am now going on board as well as I have been for 
a long time. I regret extremely that I cannot name to you the 
variety of persons to whom I owe even more than our usual 
national hospitality. They risked, you know, everything in har- 
bouring me. 

eee 
TO MRS. NEILSON. ; 
“New York, 8th December, 1802. 

‘Since my arrival I have not had an entire day of health. I 
have met here much kindness, and though mostly confined I have 
my little pamphlet published. It is meeting a rapid sale, and will 
be reprinted, as I understand, in Philadelphia. I send you some 
papers and my pamphlet, and would write you at length if I was 
able. I hope I shall do so in a few days. I wait with anxiety for 
the arrival of the Edward at Philadelphia. My affectionate love to 
the children, my mother, your father, and all friends. Ever and 
unalterably yours, 

Te Na 
TO MRS. NEILSON. 
“New York, Ist January, 1803. 

“‘T am happy to tell you that I am recovering daily. I am 
not, however, strong enough nor well enough informed yet to write 
to my friends in such a satisfactory manner as I could wish. I 
am still hesitating about Charlestown, and I am all anxiety for 
letters from Ireland. In the meantime I expend, I may say, no 
money, while I am daily acquiring useful information. Since I 
wrote you last I have had a very pressing invitation to commence 
a newspaper here, and very warm promises of support. I have de- 
clined giving an answer, both on account of my delicate health and 
my incapacity still of judging of the true state of parties and of the 
country. 

cide lh iy 


TO MRS. N. 

“ Pecksgill, 70 miles up Hudson’s River, 4th Feb., 1803. 
‘“‘T am spending a few days here with Mr. Owens, who was so 
kind as to invite me warmly; and my physicians, one and all, 
thought it very advisable for me to accept the invitation on account 
of my health. I have been more and more pressed to commence 
a newspaper, and I have had very flattering encouragement indeed. 
If I recover perfectly I will undertake it at all risks, for there 
appears to me a vacancy for such an undertaking; nor do I mean 
to lose much more time—so that if a favourable opportunity offers 
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I would much wish for William in the first instance—we can be 
immediately useful to each other ; and as soon as I set all a-going 
I will, either personally or otherwise, take means to bring you and 
the children over ; but I don’t wish to do so until I get everything 
ready for your comfortable accommodation. | 

San’ 


* New York, 5th May, 1803. 

‘*T have been to Philadelphia to consult several friends, parti- 
cularly William Kean, about the best means to start with success. 
Upon the whole, after consulting Dr. White by letter, and J. 
Caldwell* personally (who is now married to a Miss Higginbottom), 
as well as all my other friends within reach, I have determined to 
commence an evening paper here. I hope you have sent William 
out with Mr. M‘Niece ; his utility will be of the utmost importance, 
both to me and himself, as well as to you. It would appear that 
the Almighty in general only changes our afflictions, for, although 
I now write without pain, I am obliged to hold my eyes within 
three or four inches of the paper on account of the dimness of my 
sight. 

TO HIS SON. 
“ New York, 19th May, 1803. 

“My DEAR WiLL1amM—I write you on chance, because I have 
hopes that you are now on your passage to this place. I have been 
perfectly delighted by yours of the 21st of March, especially when 
you state your particular attention to your mother and sisters : 
they are every way deserving of duty and affection, and my ardent 
desire is that you should not fail in either. Should this letter reach 
you before your departure for this place, give my affectionate re- 
gards to all your sisters, to your cousins and all other friends, es- 
pecially your grandfather and grandmother, by no means forgetting 
your aunts. I wrote two letters to your mother this morning, both 
in some. haste, as I expected the vessel to sail very quickly ; the 
wind has however prevented her as yet. Make my apology to the 
children for not writing to them, and I am_sure they will excuse 
me when they know that this scrawl has cost me nearly an hour, 
and that in torture, owing to a terrible rheumatism. 


‘** Your affectionate father, 
** SAMUEL NEILSON.”’ 
(This was the last letter written to his family by Neilson.) 
* The two Caldwells, of whom mention is made in Tone’s diaries, emigrated to 


America. William was living in New York in 1811. John was living in Orange 


county, at Salisbury-mills, New York State, the 29th of October, 1844, when I re- 
ceived a letter from him.— R.R.M. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ATROCIOUS PROPOSITION OF COLONEL MAXWELL (AFTERWARDS LORD 
FARNHAM) IN THE IRISH HOUSE OF COMMONS—VIOLATION OF THE 
COMPACT ENTERED INTO WITH THE STATE PRISONERS IN JULY, 
1798—DELUSIVE TERMS OF THE SEVERAL PROCLAMATIONS ISSUED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT, PROMISING AMNESTY TO THE INSURGENTS. 


THE preceding letters and narratives give ample details of the im- 
prisonment of the leaders of the United Irishmen, of their ultimate 
liberation, and arrival in Holland. There is one circumstance con- 
nected with their confinement in the spring of 1798, which is not 
referred to in those papers, but which deserves attention, as an 
illustration of that fell spirit of Orangeism, by which not only the 
rabble of that society, but the members of the aristocracy who be- 
longed to it, were animated. 
On the 24th of March, 1798, the day after the breaking out 
of the insurrection, the most virulent proposition that ever was 
addressed to a legislative body, even to the Irish parliament 
(with one exception*), was made by the late Lord Farnham (cele- 
brated for his pious zeal in the ‘‘dodge” of a later day, called 
‘the second reformation’’), then Colonel Maxwell. It would be 
well for the people of England to make themselves acquainted with 
the characters and dispositions of those sanctimonious gentlemen, 
who take on themselves the protection and support of the interests 
of true religion in the sister country. On the occasion above 
mentioned, in the Irish House of Commons, the gallant colonel 
and future saint said: ‘‘ The principal fomenters and leaders of the 
rebellion were in prison, and as the project of vesting confiden- 
tially an absolute authority in the executive was for the purpose 
of crushing rebellion as speedily as possible, and insuring the 
security of the state, he would submit to the wisdom of the house, 
whether it would not be right and necessary that military execu- 
tions should have retrospect to those persons that were then con- 
jined, and that they should be disposed of as expeditiously as 
possible, in order that the rebels who looked up to them as leaders 
might no longer derive any encouragement from the expectation of 
rescuing them at a future day from their captivity.” Lord Castle- 
* The exception above referred to is that which has been previously noticed—the 
proposal of M‘Naghten in the Irish House of Commons in August, 1798, to have the 
three principal state prisoners, T. A. Emmet, O’Connor, and Macneven, brought from 
their several prisons before drum-head court-martial, summarily tried and executed, for 
publishing an advertisement in The Hibernian Journal complaining of certain Orange 
newspapers misrepresenting their evidence before the secret committees of the Lords 
and Commons, on which occasion the fierce denunciation of those state prisoners on 


the part of Mr. Plunket contributed to support that truculent proposition, which 
involved the life of an early friend and fellow-student, T. A. Emmet, in jeopardy. 
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reach said ‘‘ He most earnestly besought gentlemen that they would 
not suffer the zeal and warmth of their feelings on this occasion to 
run away with their good sense; that they would not proceed to that 
which would be unconstitutional indeed ; but above all, he conjured 
them not to press a measure upon his excellency which must 
brand his administration with the imputation of cruelty, and sink 
it to the same degraded and sanguinary level with that government 
which sought to destroy the happiest constitution. For heaven’s 
sake, let not gentlemen press a general and indiscriminating sys- 
tem of unnecessary vengeance, nor call ‘upon his excellency to 
violate the great duty of the executive, that of administering justice 
in mercy.’* 

The compact between the United Irish leaders and the go- 
vernment was entered into about the middle of the month of July, 
1798. The terms on which government agreed to spare the life 
of Bond, to relinquish prosecutions, and to permit the persons who 
had signed that agreement to expatriate themselves to a country at 
peace with his majesty, had been completely and satisfactorily ful- 
filled by the prisoners in the early part of the month following. 
The memoir of Emmet, O’Connor, and Macneven was no sooner 
delivered in (on the 4th of August), giving a detailed account of 
the origin, objects, and progress of the conspiracy, and their exami- 
nation gone through before the privy council, than Lord Cornwallis 
authenticated the fulfilment of the compact on their part by two 
acts of his in relation to their disclosures. He sent Mr. Dobbs, 
accompanied by certain popular leaders of the United Irishmen, 
prevailed on to undertake this mission by the state prisoners, with 
passes and safe conduct into the county Wicklow, where the insur- 
gents were still in arms, to make known the compact and recom- 
mend submission. In the other instance, we find by The Belfast 
Newsletter of 31st of August; 1798, that General Nugent, then 
commanding the northern district, had been apprised of the com- 
pact and ordered to act on it, and he accordingly published a notice 
to the people of Ulster, in the paper referred to, calling on the 
people to submit and avail themselves of the benefit of the terms 
set forth in the lord lieutenant’s proclamation, and announcing to 
them ‘‘ the compact entered into with the state prisoners O’Connor, 
Emmet, Neilson, Jackson, and seventy others.” Before the Am- 
nesty Act had become the law of the land, or the compact with 
the state prisoners had been entered into, Lord Cornwallis, about 
three weeks after his arrival in Ireland, had issued a proclamation 
authorizing the generals commanding in the different districts to 
grant protection to persons returning to their duty, surrendering 
arms, and taking the oath of allegiance. It was dated the 29th of 

* Report of Debates in Irish Commons, March, 1798. 
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June, 1798, but was not published in The Gazette till the 3rd of 
July. Special care, however, was taken to neutralize the benefi- 
cial effects that might have been expected from the fair construc- 
tion that might have been put on the terms of this proclamation, 
by transmitting along with this public document, a circular letter 
addressed to the generals of the respective district (without publi- 
city) which could not fail-to frustrate the avowed intentions of the 
former. 
CIRCULAR. 
‘‘ Dublin Castle, 2nd of July, 1798. 

‘* Str—I enclose to you the form of a proclamation, which 
according to your discretion you will have filled up and sent among 
the rebel bodies assembled in your district. This proclamation 
you will see invites the deluded to desert their leaders, and, of 
course, excludes those leaders from pardon. 

‘You will take care to have the lists descriptive of the persons 
to whom you grant certificates transmitted from time to time to 
me, with such observations as shall occur. 

‘“‘T am to desire you will send me the names of those persons 
who are the reputed leaders of the rebel bodies, and who, of course, 
are excepted from the offer of pardon, as it may be advisable to 
specifically proclaim them, and possibly to offer rewards for their 
being apprehended. 

“N.B.—You will cause the townland and barony in which the 
persons reside, to whom you grant certificates, to be inserted in 
your certificate.” 


‘In the Irish House of Commons, Tuesday, July 17th. 


‘‘The Right Hon. Lord Castlereagh presented to the House 
the following message from his excellency the lord lieutenant, 
which he read in his place as follows : 

- €¢ ConNWALLIS.—I have received the King’s commands to ac- 
quaint the House of Commons that his Majesty, notwithstanding 
his just abhorrence of the unnatural and unprovoked rebellion 
which has broken out in this kingdom, yet being ever disposed to 
exert, as far as possible, his royal prerogative of mercy, and to 
receive again under his royal protection those who, by the arts of 
wicked and designing men, have been seduced from their alle- 
giance, has signified his gracious intention of granting his general 
and free pardon for all offences committed on or before a certain 
day, upon such conditions and with such exceptions as may be 
compatible with the public safety; for carrying which benevolent 
purpose into execution, his Majesty has signified his gracious in- 
tention of sanctioning in the usual form, by his royal signature, 
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a bill for that purpose, previous to its being submitted for the 
concurrence of parliament.’”’—Lords’ Journals, vol. viii. p. 116. 


The amnesty announced on the 17th July was nominally in 
operation from that date; but the bill brought into parliament to 
the same effect did not pass through all its stages till the 6th of 
October. In substance, it accorded his majesty’s pardon for all 
acts of treason and sedition committed up to the 22nd of August, 
1798, upon condition of banishment, or such terms as his majesty 
might think fit to impose: excepting from the benefit of it all 
persons guilty of the crime of murders all persons who had been 
in custody between the 1st of January, 1795, and the passing of 
the said act, under any charge of treason or suspicion of treason ; 
all persons who had held commissions or been engaged in his 
majesty’s service, and had joined in the rebellion; all persons 
concerned in or consenting to any design for procuring the in- 
vasion of the realm; all members of treasonable committees called 
National, Executive, Provincial, or County Committees of United 
Irishmen ; all persons who had acted as generals, adjutant-gene- 
rals, colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, or captains in the rebel 
forces; all persons in anywise concerned in the rebellion, who 
should not deliver up their arms in such manner as appointed by 
the chief-governor; all persons attainted of high treason during 
the present session of parliament ; all persons convicted by court- 
martial since the 24th of May, 1798, of rebellious practices ; and 
also thirty-two persons named therein, fugitives from justice, 
charged with treason.* The ten classes of persons excepted from 
the operation of the Amnesty Act comprise, in point of fact, the 
great mass of the people who had been involved in the guilt of the 
rebellion. The whole of the leaders are clearly debarred from its 
benefit. But every man, whether leader or follower, who had 
taken the oath of fidelity to the union—the avowed object of which 
was revolution, the means of accomplishing it foreign assistance— 
had obviously and evidently consented to ‘‘ procuring the invasion 
of the realm,” and was consequently not legally entitled to pardon. 
But though it were not intended the law should be enforced against 
the latter, and the remedial statute with regard to that class was 
meant to be liberally construed, another class was excepted which 
completely frustrated the avowed intention of the act with regard 
to a very large portion of the society—namely, the shopkeepers, 
the small farmers, tradesmen, and persons in the middle ranks. 
The grand object of the founders of the society was by its orga- 
nization to establish a universal representation ; to assign to every 
member a certain rank in a committee, and to render him eligible 

* Irish Statutes at Large, vol. xviii. p. 1054. 
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to any office in any grade of the system for which his activity and 
devotion to it might qualify him. Now, two of the treasonable 
committees, excepted from the benefit of this act, included in their 
numbers the very class whose numbers comprised so large a portion 
of the strength of the union—namely, the middle ranks above re- 
ferred to. The baronial committees are not excepted, it is true, 
but it is only necessary to read the informations of Maguan, 
Hughes, and Newell, to perceive that persons in the middle ranks 
took leading parts in the county committees, and that military 
titles, such as those of captain, &c., were conferred even on per- 
sons among the working classes. 

Whether United Irishmen were members of a baronial or of a 
county committee, it then mattered little to their security, so long 
as the proof of belonging to either depended on the testimony of 
the reckless miscreants who were the arbiters of life and death in 
those days. 

In the guilt of belonging to either there was no difference 
which justified the distinction made between the two committees. 
If mercy was the guiding motive which dictated the terms of this 
amnesty, it would have been doubly blessed both to the giver and 
the object of it, had the spirit and the letter of the law been in 
accordance with its professed intention. If its object was to put 
the people once more in the king’s peace—to quiet their appre- 
hensions—and to secure them from the exercise of that rigour of 
the local terrorists which went beyond the law—the first aim of 
any remedial enactment to effect this purpose would have been to 
remove every facility which their enemies might have to keep alive 
the popular disquiet, and the general feeling of insecurity from the 
malignant enmity of Orangeism. The delusive amnesty, however, 
set out with proclaiming pardon, and terminated with an array of 
exceptions, which virtually amounted to a nullification of the act 
of grace solemnly set forth in the preamble. 

There were many things done in the rebellion by both parties 
that violated the laws of humanity as well as justice; but it seems 
to me that of all the treasons committed by either party (for there 
was treason in this fearful struggle against the people—we are told 
by Mr. Grattan—even of a worse kind than that against the govern- 
ment), the treachery displayed all throughout the proceedings of 
the Irish administration, connected with and consequent upon the 
compact they had entered into with the leaders of the rebellion, 
was the most signally flagitious. 

The same policy which was intended to defeat the proposed 
object of this amnesty, by multiplying exceptions to its operation, 
which deprived the people of all security, and afforded their ene- 
mies such numerous facilities of applying those exceptions to their 

IV. TE 
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cases, was invariably pursued throughout the rebellion, and had 
been acted on previously to its outbreak. 

In a proclamation of Lord Camden, dated 17th of May, 1797, 
wherein the employment of military force for the suppression of 
all tumultuous and traitorous assemblies is enjoined, all persons 
engaged therein, and in treasonable societies, are called on to 
surrender before a specified day, and ‘‘his majesty’s gracious 
pardon” is promised to all such persons, with the following excep- 
tions: ‘‘ Save and except all such as have been guilty of murder ; 
conspiracy to murder; burglary ; burning of houses, corn, or hay, 
stacks of straw or turf; maliciously digging up or injuring or destroy- 
ing any potatoes, flax or hemp, rape or corn, of any kind, planted or 
sowed; or destroying meadows or hay; maiming or houghing of 
cattle; administering or causing to be administered any unlawful 
oath or engagement to any of his majesty’s forces, of any descrip- 
tion; or inciting or encouraging to commit any of the aforesaid 
offences respectively ; and save and except all persons now in 
custody.’* 

The last paragraph left the people as much at the mercy of the 
despots of their several districts, and the rural staff of spies and 
informers of each, as they had been before. During the progress 
of the rebellion there was no deviation from the same policy. 
Before the surrender of Wexford, Captain Keughe, on the part of 
the people in possession of the town, sent the following proposal 
to General Lake : 

‘That Captain M‘Manus shall proceed from Wexford towards 
Oulart, accompanied by Mr. E. Hay, appointed by the inhabitants 
of all religious persuasions to inform the officer commanding the 
king’s troops, that they are ready-to deliver up the town of Wex- 
ford without opposition, lay down their arms, and to return to 
their allegiance, provided that their persons and properties are 
guaranteed by the commanding officer, and that they will use every 
influence in their power to induce the people of the country at 
large to submit,” &c. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LAKE’S ANSWER TO MR. KEUGHE’S PROPOSAL. 


‘* Lieutenant-General Lake cannot attend to any terms offered 
by rebels in arms against their sovereign ; while they continue so 
he must use the force entrusted to him, with the utmost energy, 
for their destruction. 

**'To the deluded multitude he promises pardon, on their de- 
livering into his hands their leaders, surrendering their arms, and 
returning with sincerity to their allegiance. 

(Signed) ‘*G. Laks. 

“Enniscorthy, 22nd June, 1798.” 

* Appendix to Report of Lords’ Committee of Secrecy, 1797, No. 10. 
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_ On the defeat and surrender of the French at Ballinamuck, a 
vast number of the deluded people who attached themselves to the 
former were put to death—many in the field; and some who were 
taken prisoners were tried and executed on the spot; whilst those 
who fled, wherever met with by the military, were put to the 
sword. 

The lord lieutenant on the 11th of September published a 
proclamation, but whether the want of knowledge of the grace 
offered, or the inability to comply with the terms of delivering up 
a French firelock, was the cause, it produced but little effect : 


“‘ By the Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor of 
Ireland. 


** A Proclamation. 
‘* CORNWALLIS. 

‘** Whereas, it appears that during the late invasion many of 
the inhabitants of the county of Mayo, and counties adjacent, did 
join the French forces, and did receive from them arms and am- 
munition; and whereas it may be expedient to admit such persons 
to mercy who may have been instigated thereto by designing men, 
we do hereby promise his majesty’s pardon to any person who has 
joined the enemy, provided he surrenders himself to any of his 
majesty’s justices of the peace, or to any of his majesty’s officers, 
and delivers wp a French jirelock and bayonet, and all the am- 
munition in his possession; and provided he has not served in 

any higher capacity than that of prwate. 
‘This proclamation to be in force for thirty days from the date 
hereof. 
“Given at his Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, this 11th day of 

September, 1798. 
‘‘ By the Lord Lieutenant's commands, 
‘* CASTLEREAGH.” 


It would be a waste of words to make a comment on this 
document. But while every act of the legislature, or ordinance of 
the Irish government that was framed with the avowed object of 
reclaiming the disaffected, and of affording pardon and protection 
to the penitent, was so worded as to leave ample field for the 
furious zeal of Orangeism to exercise its ingenuity in the restric- 
tion of its remedial character, there were no loopholes left in the 
acts of indemnity which protected their opponents from any claims 
the former might venture to put forward for redress. 

Lord Carhampton’s wholesale transportation of the peasantry 
in the latter part of 1796 and the spring of the following year, 
without the ordinary intervention of the functions of the magis- 
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tracy or the judicial authorities, rendered it necessary to pass an 
act of indemnity in the latter year for ‘‘ the divers acts done not 
justifiable by law,” since the Ist day of January, 1797.* 

The summary proceedings of Lord Lake, and of his civil 
coadjutors in the commission of the peace, especially in the county 
of Wexford, made a new act of indemnity necessary for the more 
effectual protection of those persons. This new act went through 
its final stage the 6th of October, 1798. It provided that all 
persons, justices of the peace and others, who had apprehended 
criminals and other persons suspected of assisting and aiding in 
insurrections, riots, and tumults, or who ‘‘had seized arms and 
entered in the houses and possessions of several persons, and done 
divers acts not justifiable by law, but which were yet so much for 
the public service,’ should be held indemnified for all such acts 
done since the 3rd of July, 1797, and all prosecutions for the 
same were to be discharged and made void, and where the plaintiff 
was nonsuited to pay double costs to the defendant.t 

It is not possible to read the preceding details, and come to 
the conclusion that the measures referred to were such as were 
honestly believed to be best calculated to gain the confidence of 
the people, and to put an end speedily to the designs of the dis- 
affected. A protracted state of preparation for insurrection for 
some object (which no results ever can justify) was allowed to 
drag on its existence for upwards of six years. To Lord Fitz- 
Wwilliam’s recall and to Lord Camden’s government the rebellion of 
1798 is to be attributed. Such of the leading men of the United 
Irish Societies as were from the beginning bent on separation, 
would never have been able to have maintained their influence, 
and extended their views throughout the country, had the govern- 
ment of Lord Fitzwilliam subsisted long enough for the measures 
that might have been expected from it to have been carried into 
effect. Had such a resolution been proposed to the Leinster 
societies in the year 1795, expressive of a determination to disre- 
gard any measure of the parliament for a redress of grievances, as 
was passed by the provincial committee at Bond’s in 1798, it 
would not have been carried, nor even entertained. 

The above-named resolution, which was produced in evidence 
against Bond, was one of the papers found on the table at which 
the members of the provincial meeting committee were sitting the 
12th of March, 1798. It has been frequently referred to as a 
proof of the inutility of any efforts that might be made on the part 
of government to conciliate the people engaged in this conspiracy. 

The date of the society’s adoption of this resolution is over- 
looked, however, and the exasperation consequent on the extreme 


* Irish Statutes at Large, 1797, p. 443. t Ibid. vol. xviii. p. 791. 
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rigour of government, the recurrence to the free quarter system, and 
the delegation of the powers and functions of civil government to an 
intolerant and sanguinary faction, is conveniently kept out of sight. 

The resolution of the 12th of March is to the following effect : 

** Resolved, that we will pay no attention whatever to any 
attempt that may be made by either House of Parliament to divert 
the public mind from the grand object we have in view, as nothing 
short of the complete emancipation of our country will satisfy us.* 

But there was a previous determination of the leaders of a very 
different character, of which one of the most truthful of men, Dr. 
Macneven, has given an account in his examination before the 
secret committee of the House of Commons, 8th August, 1798, 
when he declared that on two occasions the United Irishmen 
would have accepted a reform in parliament in lieu of all other 
organic political changes : ‘ 

“When Mr. Ponsonby brought in his first bill of reform, I re- 
member having conversed with some of the most confidential men 
in the north on that subject, and they declared to me they would 
think the country happy, and likely to think itself so, by getting 
that bill. When he brought in his last bill, I am sure the country 
at large would have been satisfied with the same.” 

Now let us hear the declaration of T. A. Emmet on this subject, 
on being asked by the Speaker if separation and not reform was the 
object of the United Irishmen : 

“ Speaker.—I understand, according to you, the views of the 
United Irish went to a republic and separation from England ; but 
they would probably have compounded for a reform in parliament. 
Am I not right, however, in understanding that the object next 

their hearts was a separation and a republic ?” 

“* Hnumet.—Pardon me, the object next their hearts was aredress _ 
of their grievances ; two modes of accomplishing that object pre- 
sented themselves to their view—one was a reform by peaceable 
means, the other was a revolution and republic. I have no doubt 
but that if they could have flattered themselves that the object next 
their hearts would be accomplished peaceably, by a reform, they 
would prefer it infinitely to a revolution and republic, which must 
be more bloody in their operation ; but I am also convinced, when 
they saw they could not accomplish the object next their hearts, a 
redress of their grievances, by a reform, they determined in despair 
to procure it by a revolution, which I am persuaded is inevitable, 
unless a reform be granted.” 


* Ridgeway’s Report, Bond’s Trial, p. 217. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CLANDESTINE RETURN TO IRELAND—DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA—-AND 
END OF THE CAREER OF SAMUEL NEILSON THERE. 


Neiuson’s condition on his arrival in Holland, in the latter part of 
June, 1802 (after a confinement of upwards of four years on the 
last occasion, and a year and a half on the former), was anything 
but encouraging. His constitution was impaired by his long suf- 
ferings—his property completely ruined ; and in this state he found 
himself in a foreign land, without the means of future support, or 
for the removal of his family to his final destination, the United 
States. If Neilson had been a traitor to his cause or to his friends, 
his penury would hardly have been such as to compel him to part 
with the boy who had been for the preceding ten months his com- 
panion in Fort George—in whom his heart seems to have been 
wound up, if we may judge of the ardour of his affection, and the 
pride he took in him, by every letter of his in which he makes 
mention of the boy. His friends in Belfast were applied to by him 
on his arrival in Holland, and by their assistance he was finally 
enabled to complete his preparations for proceeding to America. 
Hamilton Rowan, at the period of the arrival of the state prisoners 
in Holland, was living at Altona with his family, and on their 
arrival in Hamburgh he wrote to them, “‘ offering them such ‘ser- 
vices as he was capable of rendering them in that country ;” and 
he speaks of ‘‘ having had a long and sincere regard for Samuel 
Neilson, and the strongest conviction of his patriotism and in- 
tegrity.”” Neilson, in acknowledging a letter of Mr. Rowan’s, of 
the 9th of July, alludes to his future plans and prospects, and the 
' principles which he set out in political life with advocating, and 
continued to entertain with unabated ardour. 

‘‘ In the new world,” he says, ‘‘ I hope to find the people as I 
ever found them at home, honest and sincere. I-am not afraid of 
pushing my way among a people who I may say sprung from our- 
selves. In the propagation of truth I know there is nothing but 
pain and trouble, and he who embarks in that cause with any other 
view, will, I am confident, find himself mistaken. You, I know, 
are delicately situated; but the purity of your views and the in- 
tegrity of your heart lead me to speak to you with confidence ; at 
the same time that I wish, of all things, to avoid the most remote 
possibility of implicating you. 

‘Neither the eight years’ hardship I have endured—the total 
destruction of my property—the forlorn state of my wife and chil- 
dren—the momentary failure of our national exertions—nor the 
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still more distressing usurpation in France, have abated my ardour 
in the cause of my country and of general liberty. You and I, my 
dear friend, will pass away, but truth will remain. 


“Sales 


The letter from which this extract is taken is dated Altona, 
the 12th July, 1802. 

Towards the latter part of July, Neilson formed the resolution 
of returning to Ireland for the purpose of visiting his family and 
his friends, previously to his embarkation for America. 

This rash project, which put his liberty and his life once more 
in jeopardy, was carried into execution with his accustomed deter- 
mination, and want of due consideration of the consequences that 
might be apprehended from it. 

It is difficult to conceive any advantage or gratifieation that 
might arise from his return that could compensate for the dangers 
of such a proceeding. 

The probability is, that the principal object he had in view was 
to have an opportunity of clearing his character from the calumnies 
which had been circulated against him immediately after the com- 
pact with the government had been entered into. These calumnies 
he refers to in his letters. 

In the pamphlet, of which mention has been made at the be- 
ginning of this memoir, published in 1804, at New York, giving 
an account of the life of Neilson, by one of his friends, I find the 
following passage: ‘‘ He was charged with ambition ; he was stig- 
matised as a traitor: but in all this how did his case differ from 
that of Hampden or Sydney ?”’ . 

One of the Wicklow prisoners, Felix Rourke, then confined in 
Naas gaol, in one of his original letters, dated 24th August, 1798, 
in my possession, refers to these rumours in the following terms: 
‘Your mention of my valued friend Neilson I don’t understand ; 
you seem to insinuate that he is not the noble-minded editor of 
The Northern Star, but the mean, despicable informer, the col- 
league of a Reynolds and a Newell. O God! impossible ; then, 
indeed, is ‘judgment fled to savage beasts, and men have lost their 
reason.’ Send me every particular. respecting him that you may 
hear, and believe anything but that he would be a villain.” 

Now the date of this letter evidently corresponds with that of 
the compact, which had completely been fulfilled on the part of the 
state prisoners, by the memoir they had delivered on the 4th of 
August ; and the allusion of Rourke must have been to that trans- 
action, which excited so much discussion at the time, and not to 
an event which had occurred three months before—namely, the 
arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. We have here the plain and 
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obvious solution of the original question raised of Neilson’s fidelity 
to his cause; and it is no wonder that such doubts should have 
arisen, when, pending that negotiation, the government agents had 
caused a report to be industriously circulated, that the state pri- 
soners, in disclosing the secrets of their society, had given up the 
names of their associates. 

Neilson obtained a passage from Holland in a vessel belong- 
ing to an English merchant of the name of Ridgeway, bound to 
Drogheda, and was accompanied by another exile (the real and 
original “‘ Exile of Erin,” of Thomas Campbell), Anthony M‘Cann. 
The vessel was subsequently seized, and the captain imprisoned, 
when it was discovered that Neilson had come over in her. On his 
arrival in Dublin, he was received into the house of Mr. Bernard 
Coile, a linen merchant, residing at No. 18, Lurgan-street, and 
there he remained for about a week, keeping close during the days, 
and paying visits nightly to such of his old associates as had sur- 
vived the terrors of 1798. 

Neilson’s early friend and faithful associate, James Hope, was 
then in Dublin, and early in September he received a message to 
meet Neilson at Coile’s. He was informed by Neilson that he was 
going down to the north, and required his assistance as a guide 
and companion on the journey. He said, ‘‘ Do not mistake ; this 
is not a party of pleasure; if we are discovered, the event will be 
banishment to you and death to me.” After a few days Neilson 
and his companion set out for Belfast on horseback : Neilson was 
disguised ; he wore a wig and a pair of spectacles. 

No obstacle was encountered on their route. Hope always rode 
on a little way before him. The first night they stopped at Charles 
Teeling’s, at the ‘‘Naul.” Teeling and his guest sat up all night. 
Hope remained outside keeping guard, and could not be prevailed 
on to enter ; but, faithful to his trust, remained at his post in front 
of the house to prevent a surprisal. -In the morning, before dawn, 
he tapped at the window and gave Neilson notice that it was time 
to set out. The following day they crossed the Boyne where King 
William had passed over, and arrived the next night at Belfast. 
Neilson was in excellent spirits ; he seemed to be in perfect health, 
and in mind he was as sound as Hope had ever known him. On 
their arrival at the outskirts of the town, Hope was sent forward 
to apprise Neilson’s mother of his arrival, while he, Neilson, went 
to his wife’s residence. He remained in Belfast only three days, 
and all that time in complete seclusion, having only seen one per- 
son during his stay who was not a member of his family. I think 
it right, however, to state, that persons well acquainted with Mr. 
Bristowe, the sovereign of the town, state that he was not un- 
acquainted with Neilson’s arrival in Belfast, and that having reason 
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to believe his visit was for the sole purpose of taking leave of his 
family, he had the humanity to remain in apparent ignorance of 
his return. 

Neilson, after a short.stay of three days, parted with his family 
for the last time. He met Hope by appointment at nightfall out- 
side the town, and they proceeded on their journey by the way 
of Ballibay, where one of Neilson’s daughters (now residing in 


America) was staying with the family of Mr. John Jackson, at 


Creeve. Neilson himself, in 1798, had for a short time been in 
concealment there, subsequently to his escape from the house of 
Bond, who was then in prison. On that occasion a search had 
been made for him there at midnight, and he had escaped out of 
his bed by a back window into an adjoining house. Mr. John 
Jackson was the brother of the iron-founder of that name of Dublin. 
Another brother of theirs, Mr. Hugh Jackson of Cremorne, in the 
county of Monaghan, likewise afforded him an asylum on the same 
occasion. 

Neilson and his companion remained part of the night at 
Creeve, and next day returned to Dublin. During his stay in that 
city, he resided at the house of Mr. Charles O’Hara at Irishtown. 
The vessel in which his passage was taken for the United States 
was expected to sail a few days after his arrival, but some weeks 
elapsed before its departure, and during this time we find, by 
Neilson’s letters, that he had been successfully employed in re- 
moving the erroneous impressions which had been made on the 
minds of some of his former associates with respect-to his conduct ; 
and his reference to the subject of those misrepresentations in a 
letter of his, dated the 30th of July, 1798, can leave no doubt 
whatever of the precise nature of the imputations cast upon it. 
He says, ‘“‘I glory in having been instrumental in meeting the 
government on this great question ;” and in another reference to 
this agreement he says, ‘‘ You will hear abominable stories about 
this business, for they are already afloat, but I know you will laugh 
at them.” 

The vessel was at length loaded, and Neilson proceeded to 
Ringsend, the place of embarkation, accompanied by old Palmer 
of Cutpurse-row, and that humble friend to whom I have already 
alluded, James Hope—one who was never shaken or ever found 
wanting in the hour of need or adversity to his associates, whether 
to the founder of that society, and who ‘‘ watched over its cradle, 
and walked after its hearse,” or to the last and noblest of those 
who sealed their devotion to its cause with their blood in its latest 
- struggle. When Neilson was parting with Hope, he put a*guinea 
into his hand, and the latter, though well knowing how ill he could 
afford even that small present, was too considerate of his friend’s 
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feelings to risk giving him a moment’s pain by refusing his last 
eift. He took it in silence, and Neilson, observing that Hope 
seemed depressed, took his hand, and said in a cheerful tone, 
‘* Never despair, man! the enemy have it all their own way, and 
they will do injury only to themselves.” 

They no sooner parted than Hope gave the guinea he had just 
received to Palmer, and bade him lose no time in expending it in 
necessaries that would make a useful addition to the sea stock of 
Neilson ; and they were immediately purchased and sent on board. 

Neilson, on his arrival in New York, lost no time in turning 
his attention to the pursuit on which he counted for his future sup- 
port, and for the means of bringing over his family to America and 
‘providing for them. The proposal of establishing a newspaper de- 
voted to Irish interests had met with great encouragement from 
his countrymen, and some of his fellow exiles promised to give 
the undertaking effective assistance, both in funds and in literary 
contributions. 

He had not been long residing, however, in New York, when 
the yellow fever made its appearance, and obliged him and many 
of his friends to remove to the country adjacent. Neilson’s health, 
which had suffered from his voyage, became after some time suf- 
ficiently good to enable him to make a pedestrian journey through 
some parts of Pennsylvania; but this amendment was of short con- 
tinuance. His old complaint, the usual consequence of long im- 
prisonment, rheumatism, returned with increased violence: but 
even thus shattered in health, when his poverty did not permit him 
to look for the consolation of seeing his family around him, he still 
clung to the hope of having one member of it with him—of his boy 
being sent to him ; and it is impossible to read those letters of his 
in which his wishes on this point are expressed—to consider the 
plea which he makes of the benefit he tries to make it appear he 
expected from the assistance of a boy of his tender years, and the 
advantages he holds out for his education—without feeling that he 
doted on this child, and that to behold him, and to have him. near 
him, was the wish that was nearest to his heart. Poor Neilson 
was not destined ever more to set his eyes on him, or on the face 
of any friend or relation belonging to him. He died at Pough- 
keepsy, a small town on the: Hudson, about eighty-two miles from 
New York, on the 29th of August, 1803. 

His remains-were interred in the burial-place of a gentleman of 
his name (no relation of his), and a small marble slab has been 
erected to his memory, surmounted by an urn with a harp on either 
side, and bearing the following inscription : 
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“‘ Here lieth the remains of Samuet NEILson, 
A native of Belfast, in Ireland, 
Who departed this life the 29th of August, 1803, 
Aged 44 years. 


If the memory of a man who discharged all the duties of a husband, a 
father, and a persecuted patriot, can claim a tear, here is the tribute due.” 


The career of Samuel Neilson is connected with the most im- 
portant events of the period during which the Society of United 
Irishmen was in being. With that of many others of his asso- 
ciates there is an interest of another sort blended, which arises in 
a great measure from some striking passages or stirring circum- 
stances in the dangers they encountered or escaped, and relieves a 
serious subject with something like romance. aren 

There is nothing indeed of romance in the character of Neil- 
son, nothing peculiarly calculated to win golden opinions from 
those who look more for imaginative powers, for refinement of 
taste, than the sturdy qualities of mind which seem essential to 
those who pioneer the way for subsequent efforts of a less formi- 
dable description than are called for at the outset of the struggle. 
He was a blunt, bold, resolute, energetic, and enterprising man— 
the sincerity of his opinions, however mistaken they may have 
been, cannot be doubted. In their maintenance, he sacrificed his 
property, his health, his liberty ; and there is ample evidence that 
life itself, in his estimation, was of little value compared with the 
importance of the cause to which all his energies were devoted. 
Had he lived in better times, and under better government, the 
same qualities which made oppression hateful to him would have 
rendered him a loyal subject; under any circumstances he would 
have proved an honest Irishman. 

Whether his defects were grave and numerous enough to dis- 
qualify him for the part he played in the struggle he was engaged 
in; whether his temperament was of that kind which gives a 
dominant impulse to a particular passion, and holds judgment in 
subjection while that dominion lasts ; whether a man in whose 
character there is supposed to be one defect, no matter how many 
noble qualities may be implanted with it, is to be accounted of 
little worth, and the alloy of a single evil habit is to be held per- 
nicious or destructive to the whole substance of that man’s virtue ; 
whether the views of Neilson and the other northern leaders, in 
the autumn of 1797 and the spring of 1798, urgently pressed on 
the Leinster directory in favour of an immediate rising and a sole 
dependence on home efforts, under all the circumstances of the 
time and the daily augmenting difficulties besetting their society, 
were better calculated than those of the Dublin executive in 
favour of foreign aid and in opposition to any attempt at insurrec- 
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tion without it, to promote their common object—the reader is 
competent to determine. It has been my duty to lay before him, 
as fully and fairly as it was in my power to do, every public act of 
the individual whose life I have attempted to illustrate, and every 
document that was available to me which seemed calculated to 
throw any light on the former or on his character in private life. 
Having done this, not carelessly, but with much labour, with some 
regard to Neilson’s memory and still more for truth, my task is 
accomplished, and it remains for the reader to make his own de- 
ductions from the preceding premises. The materials from which 
this memoir has been constructed form but a small portion of the 
documents which Neilson left with his family at his departure 
from Ireland. In 1803, at the period of Russell’s unsuccessful 
attempt in the north, Mrs. Neilson, fearing that her house would 
be searched, sent the greater portion of her husband’s papers to a 
friend residing in New York, to be taken charge of for her. Some 
years after her death, her son requested to have the papers re- 
turned. The vessel by which they were sent, the Shannon, was 
wrecked on the coast of Donegal, and the papers were lost. Had 
they been obtained, there can be little doubt that the reference to 
documents which were considered of sufficient importance to have 
so much trouble taken with them with a view to their preservation, 
would have been advantageous to the character of Neilson. 

Mrs. Neilson was left with a family of five children solely 
dependent on her exertions for her support and theirs. She 
embarked in a small line of business, and the Father of the father- 
less crowned her efforts with success. She was enabled, by the 
fruits of her industry, to bring up her children respectably, to give 
them education, and to leave them—such as it would have been her 
husband’s pride to have found them, had he lived to have seen 
them in their riper years—trained to virtue and matured in useful 
knowledge. 

Miss M‘Cracken, speaking of her, says: ‘‘ Mrs. Neilson was a 
very superior woman, a most exemplary wife and mother; for 
whom I had the highest esteem, and continued on terms of inti- 
macy and friendship, from 1795, when I first became acquainted 
with her, until her death. I never saw a family so well regulated, 
such order and neatness, on such a limited income; and such 
well-trained children, most amiable and affectionate to each other, 
and so respectful to their mother, and all so happy together—it 
was quite a treat to spend an evening with them.” This excellent 
woman, esteemed and respected by all who knew her, even by 
those to whom her husband’s political principles were most ob- 
noxious, struggled for her family during her husband’s imprison- 
ment and exile and subsequently to his death, altogether for 
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upwards of twelve years, and died in November, 1811, in her 
forty-eighth year. Herremains were interred at Newtown, Breda. 
The inscription on her tomb truly describes her to have been, ‘‘ A 
woman who was an ornament to her sex; who fulfilled, in the 
most exemplary manner, the duties of a daughter, wife, and 
mother.” 

The following account of William Bryson Neilson (who is so 
often mentioned in the preceding correspondence), Samuel Neilson’s 
only son, was communicated to me by his nephew, Mr. Hancock : 

W. B. Neilson was born at Belfast, on the 17th May, 1798. 
In August, 1801, he joined his father at Fort George, and con- 
tinued with him until the state prisoners were removed to Ham- 
burgh, in May, 1802. 

On his father’s departure, young Neilson was sent under the 
care of Mr. Chambers, a son of one of the state prisoners, to his 
mother in Belfast. By her he was placed at the academy of that 
town, of which Dr. Bruce was then master. 

He left this school at the end of 1806, having carried off many 
prizes, and evinced no ordinary talent. He had a great desire to 
be educated for the bar. Circumstances would not permit this 
course to be adopted; he was therefore placed, in 1807, in the 
counting-house of John Martin & Co., an old and respectable firm 
in Belfast. Here the same talents which had made him dis- 
tinguished at school soon gained him the confidence and approba- 
tion of his employers. 

In a communication of one of the gentlemen with whom he 
was placed, he is spoken of in the following terms : 

‘*TIn 1811, when only eighteen, we sent him, at his own re- 
quest, as supercargo with a valuable cargo to Lisbon, in the 
management of which he gave us great satisfaction. He was a 
young man of the most splendid talents we ever knew; there was 
no subject in mercantile affairs that he could not make himself 
master of. In public matters he soon became conspicuous, and 
had he lived he would have been an ornament to his country.” 

He returned to Belfast in April, 1812, after a residence of 
seven months in Lisbon. In June, 1812, he became a member 
of the Belfast Historic Society, and by his distinguished talents as 
a public speaker obtained the silver medal which was awarded for 
oratorical merit. 

The following year, as president of the society, he delivered 
an historical address, which was published in The Belfast Maga- 
zme. 

In a eulogium which was read before the Historie Society by 
Dr. Tennent, on Neilson, after his death, this period of his life is 
alluded to in these words : 
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“Permit me for a moment to survey that interval which dis- 
tinguished him within these walls; a bright and brilliant period 
indeed—not more creditable to the society than to the individual 
himself. I believe I would not be accused of exaggeration if T 
described William Neilson as the life of your debates.” 

In 1813 he commenced business for himself, and took an 
active part in all matters where the interests of Belfast were con- 
cerned. He was particularly interested in the success of the 
Academical Institution, which had been established a few years 
before, and was one of the members until 1816, when he resigned 
in consequence of the following circumstance: on Patrick’s Day, 
1816, a large party of Liberals dined together in Belfast, and some 
toasts connected with the topics of the day were drunk; among 
the rest one of the company proposed ‘‘ The memory of Ney,” 
which was received with great enthusiasm. When the report of 
the dinner appeared in the papers, the government withdrew its 
erant of £1,500 a-year from the Institution, because some of the 
persons present at this dinner (Neilson among the number) who 
had spoken to the toasts were members of the Institution. As 
many of the supporters of the Institution hoped to get a renewal 
of the grant, by making submission to the government, Neilson 
and some others preferred resigning their offices and quitting the 
Institution, in order that it might not suffer from any hostile 
feeling towards them. A few months after this occurrence, Neilson 
left Belfast to settle in Jamaica, where he arrived in December, 
1816. Shortly after his arrival, he formed a partnership with an 
extensive house there. His sojourn in Jamaica was, however, of 
short duration, as he was taken ill of the yellow fever, and died 
7th February, 1817, in the 23rd year of his age. His death was 
noticed in one of the periodicals of the day, and in an article by 
John Lawless, from which we make the following extract : 


‘“ WILLIAM BRYSON NEILSON. 


‘The death of this amiable and respected young gentleman is 
now a subject of painful notoriety. The last number of The 
Register could have announced the distressing fact ; but we could 
not trust our feelings in the performance of so melancholy a duty. 
We could wish to speak calmly and dispassionately of his merits ; 
anxious for his fame, we did not wish to injure it by the exagge- 
ration of partiality, and, hoping to draw instruction from his tomb, 
we did not hazard opinions which, flowing from the impulse of the 
moment, might defeat the object we had in view—namely, to hold 
up William Bryson Neilson as an example to the youth of Belfast, 
of those great qualities which must ever command the esteem of 
society, the affection of his friends, and the enthusiastic attachment 
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of his relations. We did fiatter ourselves that an Irishman like 
Neilson, rocked, as we may say, in the cradle of patriotism, gifted 
with talents of a brilliant and commanding kind, almost intuitively 
anticipating the instructions of art, and exhibiting in the spring 
time of life a maturity of intellect of which the oldest might boast— | 
we did hope that a young, warm-hearted, and virtuous Irishman 
with qualities ike those would have lived to enjoy that station in 
society which his genius would have commanded, and which his 
integrity would have preserved. He lived, however, sufficiently 
long to excite the admiration of those who witnessed the display 
of his talents and the vigour of his mind. 

‘The writer of these lines has séen and heard all the modern 
young candidates for the palm of public speaking; he has heard 
great displays of talent from men who, aided by a long course of 
study and instruction, could succeed in filling up one hour, or two 
hours—nay, three hours, with a rich, varied speech ; but he has 
never yet seen any young man of the present day except Neilson 
who could reply to the arguments of the speakers who preceded, 
no matter how numerous, with a force of reasoning and a fidelity 
of arrangement which has often excited the admiration of those who 
best knew the extent of his powers.” 

When the first edition of this work was published, three of the 
daughters of Samuel Neilson were surviving, and to their filial de- 
votion to their father’s memory (the intensity of which feeling it 
would be difficult to find words adequately to express) I am in- 
debted for those materials which have enabled me to present to the 
public this memoir of Samuel Neilson. 

Of Neilson’s four daughters two have died. The eldest, 
Ann, was married to a Mr. Maginnis, and died in New York at 
an advanced age. Mary, the youngest, was married to William 
Hancock, for some years agent to Charles Brownlow, the first 
Lord Lurgan, and afterwards an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, 
from the introduction of the Poor Law in 1838 till his death of 
fever, caught in the discharge of his official duties. 

Neilson’s surviving daughters, Sophia and Jane, were married 
to gentlemen named M‘Adam ; one of them resides in Belfast, 
the other in New York. George M‘Adam, the eldest son of the 
latter lady, distinguished himself in the United States by the public 
spirit he showed in connexion with the literary institutions of the 
state in which he lived. On his death in 1857 there was a monu- 
ment erected by public subscription to his memory. 

Mrs. Hancock died in 1859, and is buried beside her husband 
in Howth Abbey. In 1848 one of Neilson’s grandsons succeeded 
his father as agent of Lord Lurgan; and another, William Neilson 
Hancock, Li.D., is well known for his writings on statistical and 
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economic questions affecting Ireland, and is destined, I have no 
doubt, to rise to eminence in his profession and in public life. The 
grandson of Samuel Neilson has strong claims to the good wishes 
of his countrymen for.-his success and advancement. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RELATIONS OF BOND AND NEILSON DURING THEIR IMPRISONMENT— 
NOTICES OF BOND, BYRNE, JACKSON, AND SWEETMAN. 


Nzrson’s sufferings during his first confinement of eighteen 
months’ duration, the loss of all his property and most intimate 
friends, one after another of his associates daily imprisoned or pro- 
scribed, the circle of his acquaintance day after day narrowed by 
executions or other calamities, the turmoil of the scenes on which 
he was thrown after his liberation, his capture, the bodily in- 
juries he then received, his miserable condition from that period till 
he was brought before the court loaded with irons—a period of 
nearly a month—during which the chains he bore, by the acknow- 
ledgment of the gaoler, were more than were ordinarily put on two 
men—these are circumstances which ought to be remembered when 
we form a judgment of Neilson’s character from his conduct during 
the latter period of these sufferings. 
The old ruinous remedy for alleviating such troubles was unfor- 
tunately had recourse to at this time by Neilson; and it is needless 
to say the remedy only aggravated the evil. The result of many in- 
quiries among the intimate friends of Neilson establishes pretty 
clearly, that previous to his first confinement his habits were not 
those which were then deemed intemperate. With respect to those 
pernicious customs which are called convivial in persons of a cer- 
tain rank in society, and by another name when mention is made 
of them with regard to persons in an humbler walk of life, Neilson 
did not form an exception to the fashion of the times. He went 
much into society for the purpose of propagating those opinions of 
which his paper was the organ, and of extending the union among 
all classes. In those times all the business of the country societies 
was conducted in public houses ; and men entered into solemn en- 
gagements, involving consequences of awful moment to their 
country and to themselves, in the midst of scenes ill calculated for 
cool deliberation, This, it may be said, was only amongst the 
lower orders of the United Irishmen, like those belonging to the 
‘* Muddlers’ Club” of Belfast. But the upper orders, though they 
might not congregate in “‘ shebeen’” houses and way-side inns, also 
had their houses of entertainment in the metropolis—their taverns 
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on a larger scale, their ‘‘ Eagle” in Exchequer-street, their “ Strug- 
glers’ Tavern” in Cook-street ; and their business was done “ after 
the cloth was removed” andthe port wine was laid on the table. 
It was at such times and at such convivial meetings the introduc- 
tion of candidates for admission was discussed, their qualifications 
were talked over, and the test eventually administered and taken, 
in a room adjoining that in which the revels of a convivial party 
and the machinations of conspirators went on simultaneously. It 
is no wonder if ‘‘ the rebellious liquors,” ascending to the brain, 
conspired to set ‘‘ the vital commoners and inland petty spirits” in 
a flame. 

When Bond and Butler were imprisoned in Newgate in 1794, 
they constantly entertained their political friends; and during the 
six months they spent there, we are informed by William Paulett 
Carey, brother to the author of the “ Vindiciz Hibernie,”’ that the 
bills sent into the Dublin Society of the ‘‘ United Irishmen’’ for 
wine supplied for these entertainments amounted to £500.* What- 
ever may have been the imprudence of Neilson while confined in 
Newgate, at Fort George it was only by his abstemiousness that 
he secured the enjoyment of having his boy with him. 

By a letter of his, dated 4th November, 1801, it will be seen 
that at Fort George he deprived himself of the customary allow- 
ance of wine, in order to procure sufficient means to bear the 
expenses of his son’s maintenance in this prison. 

The execution of Byrne was a dreadful blow to Neilson. The 
efforts and sacrifices he had made, with the view of saving his life 
and Bond’s, it seemed had then been made in vain; and all the 
odium and misrepresentation of his motives was to be encountered, 
which he well knew would follow the mere proposal of giving up 
the secrets of his society to government. These circumstances 
are to be taken into account, as well as the severe trial of his 
feelings at seeing a brave young man, a companion in misfortune, 
an associate in the cause, whom he esteemed most highly, led 
forth from his presence, from the very cell he was confined in, to 
the scaffold. 

NOTICE OF W. M. BYRNE. 

William Michael Byrne, of Park-hill, was a descendant of an 
ancient family in Wicklow, that county which in former times was 
called ‘‘ The O’Byrnes’ Country.” The family of W. M. Byrne 
was unconnected with that of William Byrne of Ballymanus. A 
remnant of the property of his ancestors had escaped the rapacity 
of the ‘‘ Conquistadores” in Ireland, in the reign of James I., 
when the broad lands of the Byrnes were confiscated for the benefit 
of their persecutor, ‘‘ an unprincipled adventurer” of the name of 


* W.P. Carey’s Appeal to the People of Ireland, 1794. 
IV. 12 
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Parsons.* Byrne’s life was one of those which was sworn away 
by Mr. Thomas Reynolds, in the summer of 1798. The 28th of 
July was the day appointed for his execution; and the negotiations 
between the state prisoners and the government having been then 
entered into, there was very little doubt entertained by himself or 
his fellow-prisoners but that his life would be spared. On the 
morning of the 28th, he was sitting at breakfast in Bond and 
Neilson’s cell (the wife of the latter being then present), when the 
gaoler appeared, and beckoned to Byrne to come to the door and 
speak with him. Byrne arose—a few words were whispered into 
his ear. He returned to the cell, and apologised to the lady for 
being obliged to leave them. Bond asked him if he would not 
return; and his reply was, ‘“‘ We will meet again.” He went forth 
without the slightest sign of perturbation or concern, and was led 
back for a few minutes to his cell, and then conducted to the 
scaffold. On passing the cell of Bond and Neilson, which he 
had just left, he stooped, that he might not be observed through 
the grated aperture in the upper part of the door, in order that 
Mrs. Neilson might be spared the shock of seemg him led to 
execution. 

These particulars are given on the authority of the daughter of 
Neilson, who was then in Dublin with her mother, and has a per- 
fect remembrance of these circumstances being the subject of her 
mother’s and Mrs. Bond’s‘conversation at the time. 

The following reference to Byrne’s fate is taken from Dr. 
Macneven’s ‘‘ Account of the Treaty between the United Irishmen 
and the Anglo-Irish Government :”’ 

‘‘Mr. Byrne was of one of the first families of the country; and 
among his relatives had many friends who, without his knowledge, 
exerted their interest to preserve his life. They were told that if 
he would express regret at being an United Irishman, and declare 
that he was seduced by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, he should be for- 
given. When this proposal was made known to him, he spurned 
at it with abhorrence. He declared that he had no regret but 
that of not leaving his country free; that he was never seduced to 
be an United Irishman, and least of all by that hallowed character 
whose memory they wished to traduce. ‘ Perhaps,’ said he, ‘ they 
intend to rob his children of his inheritance ; but my existence 
shall never be disgraced by giving sanction to so base a design.’ 
This young man, having a strong sense of religion, received its 
rites with a cheerful hope and an assured conscience, expressing 
the greatest consolation at quitting life in his perfect senses, with 
leisure for previous preparation, and in such a cause. His very 


* Dr. Taylor’s Civil Wars in Ireland, vol. i. p. 243. 
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adversaries were forced to bear homage to that cause which pro- 
duced such martyrs.’’* 

The position in which Neilson stood with regard to the several 
prisoners executed in July, 1798, was one that for its trials could 
hardly have been rendered more dreadful. All of the prisoners, 
with the exception of the Sheareses, were his associates and ac- 
quaintances. Bond, Byrne, and M‘Cann were his intimate friends. 
With the first he had been long and closely connected, both in 
business and in political affairs. They shared the same cell when 
Bond was condemned to death—they shared the same bed—they 
sat at the same table ; and after Byrne’s execution, when no hope 
was entertained of Bond’s being respited—the most attached friend 
he had on earth—he had the pain of seeing him, not casually or 
for a few moments at a passing interview, but during his confine- 
ment, constantly and without intermission. This was a situation, 
the overpowering painfulness of which was enough to drive a man 
mad. ‘The coffin that had been sent to the gaol the night pre- 
ceding the intended execution of Bond had been seen by Neilson 
that same night when he left his cell. Nay, he even saw the 
preparations making for his execution the night before the ap- 
pointed day. Early the following morning a request was made 
by Bond to Neilson, the compliance with which it is almost 
possible to conceive, but not to express the feelings it must have 
occasioned. 

Neilson was requested by Bond to proceed to the press-room, 
and to ascertain, by his own examination, the strength of the rope 
which was prepared for carrying his sentence into effect. This 
extraordinary commission was occasioned by some apprehension 
of Bond’s, that being a man of large and robust frame, the break- 
ing of the rope might be the occasion of protracted suffering. 
When he returned to the cell Bond asked him “ if everything was 
right,” and Neilson could only answer, ‘‘ Yes, Bond.” 

It was only at three o'clock in the afternoon of the day follow-— 
ing that a shout, raised by the people in front of the gaol who had 
assembled to witness the execution, prepared the prisoners for the 
announcement on the part of the sheriffs that Mr. Bond was res- 
pited during pleasure. 

NOTICE OF OLIVER BOND. 

In the preceding narrative of Neilson, the sudden death of Bond 
is briefly alluded to. Murphy’s account of the circumstances 
connected with this event, leaves the cause and manner of his death 
involved in mystery.+ 


* Vide “ Pieces of Irish History,” p. 149. 7 
+ Lives and Times of the United Irishmen, Second Series—Memoir of. Lord E. 
Fitzgerald, 
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The daughter of Neilson, who was staying at the house of 
Bond at the period of his death in Newgate, gave me the following 
account of that mysterious event : 

“Bond had been removed, after his trial and conviction, to 
one of the condemned cells, and Neilson had got leave to remain 
with him. Mrs. Bond, through the influence of Armstrong, was: 
allowed to put a bed with curtains in the cell. On the 6th of 
September, Bond had been playing a good deal at ball. That 
evening, Gregg the gaoler, by the desire of Bond and Neilson, 
brought in some supper and a jug of punch. Samuel Neilson 
went to bed, leaving Bond and Gregg together. They were not 
then quarrelling ; there was no one present but themselves. The 
following morning, at break of day, Neilson heard some cries of 
the female prisoners in the opposite ward. He ran out, and found 
Bond’s body lying in the doorway, half his body in, half out, 
dressed as he had been when he last saw him. 

‘Mrs. Bond slept that night at her own house, and Mrs. Neil- 
son was then stopping with her. In the morning Mr. Beers came 
to Mrs. Neilson’s room and told her all; she ran to Mrs. Bond, 
accompanied by Beers, and communicated the dreadful tidings to 
her.” 

From the late James Davock, an intimate friend and neigh- 
bour of Bond, I received the following account of this matter : 

‘* Bond, from the time of his trial, slept in the same bed with 
Neilson. The evening before his death I saw him in the yard of 
the prison; he seemed then to be in perfect health: the next 
morning he was found dead in the passage outside his cell. It was 
the general opinion that he had been strangled. Bond had a free 
pardon signed at the Castle at that time, and was to have been 
sent out of the country with the other state prisoners. It was 
necessary for his wife to obtain this pardon, to enable her to collect 
in the debts—for he left about £30,000 behind him; and his 
‘friends were afraid of impeding her application, and thought it 
better to allow the common report of his death arising from apo- 
plexy to pass unnoticed. 

‘The surgeon-general examined the body, and Surgeon Geoghan 
was also present, but was kept too far away from the body to see 
distinctly what the appearances were. The report in the prison 
was, that he had been killed by the under-gaoler, Simpson. I was 
informed by Murphy, there was such an uproar in the prison all that 
night that Murphy and others barricaded their doors on the inside, 
afraid of violence. The woman who first swore, at the inquest, 
that she had seen him die in the yard, afterwards, in a quarrel, 
accused Simpson of the murder; on which he kicked her in the 
back, of which injury she died.” 
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In a New York paper, called The Irish Citizen, of the 25th 
January, 1843, published by B. P. Binns, the brother of the pri- 
soner who was tried at Maidstone with Arthur O’Connor, an article, 
professing to be written by one who had a good deal of knowledge 
of the events occurring at that period, states that Bond ‘was killed 
by a blow of a copper kettle on the back of the head, inflicted by 
one of the turnkeys, in a dark passage leading to his cell. Nothing 
certain, however,” he adds, ‘‘is known of this mysterious business.” 

Oliver Bond, a native of the north of Ireland, settled early in 
life in Dublin, and at the period of his arrest, in March, 1798, was 
one of the most respectable and opulent merchants in that city. 

He commenced his career in the business of a wholesale woollen 
draper, at No. 54, Pill-lane; and in 1786, removed to No. 18, 
Lower Bridge-street, the house occupied by Messrs. Vance and 
Beers of late years. His name, as a Dublin merchant, first occurs 
in the Dublin Directory for the year 1783. 

He married Miss Eleanor Jackson, a daughter of Henry Jack- 
son, the iron-founder of Church-street, one of the leading members 
of the Society of United Irishmen, in June, 1791, and by that 
marriage had several children, all young at the time of his arrest.« 

By his fellow-citizens of all creeds and .grades he was held in 
the highest estimation, for his upright, manly, and honourable 
character, and his extensive charities. By his political associates 
he was loved and esteemed, and possessed the entire confidence of 
all its leaders throughout Ireland. 

Bond’s connexion with the Society of United Irishmen dates 
from the origin of the Dublin society. 

In March, 1793, the Hon. Simon Butler and Oliver Bond—the 
chairman and secretary of a meeting of the society, from which 
emanated a publication, calling in question the authority of a secret 
committee of the House of Commons, which was about to make a 
report on disturbances in the county of Louth attributed to the 
Defenders—were brought before the House of Commons, and on 
avowing the publication which bore their signatures were sentenced 
by the House to six months’ imprisonment, and a fine of £500 
was imposed on each of the offenders. 

On the 12th of March, 1798, the date of the provincial meeting 
at Bond’s house, Bond of course shared the fate of the assembled 
delegates. 

Among the perjuries of Reynolds on the trial of his friend 
Bond, there was one which Bond and his friends were not a little 
astounded at: he deposed that he had been sworn into the Society 
of United Irishmen by Mr. Oliver Bond. 

Dr. Macneven, in his ‘‘ Pieces of Irish History,” p. 151, a man 
whose probity and truthfulness have never been called in question 
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(and whose friendship I think it a great honour and distinction to 
have enjoyed), has thus spoken of Oliver Bond: 

‘Mr. Bond, though an United Irishman, was certainly not one 
within the personal knowledge of his prosecutor Reynolds, who in 
almost everything he advanced respecting that gentleman swore 
falsely. But Mr. Bond was highly beloved by the friends of Ivish 
independence, and equally hated by its enemies. He was one of 
the earliest in planning and promoting the union of Irishmen. He 
possessed a force of understanding, an elevation of soul, and an in- 
tegrity of heart that placed him in the highest rank of patriots. 
His feelings were truly Irish, his principles those of an enlightened 
republican. His character has fairly established itself in the esteem 
of his countrymen, and will be honoured by them when the guilty 
triumph of his oppressors shall have passed away, or be remembered 
only to be abhorred.” 

Oliver Bond was tried on the 23rd of July, 1798, condemned 
on Reynolds’s evidence, and sentenced to be hanged on Friday the 
27th. The sentence was respited, however, from that day to the 
following Monday, the 29th ; and on that day the proposed terms 
of the compact of the state prisoners with the government having 
been agreed to, for the express purpose of saving Bond’s life, the 
sentence of death was commuted, and he was included in the terms 
to be accorded to the other state prisoners. He survived this com- 
mutation only five weeks ; he died, in all probability, of an apo- 
plectic seizure, on the 6th of September following, and his remains 
were interred in St. Michan’s churchyard, where a tombstone was 
erected to his memory by his widow, with the following inscrip- 
tion : 

“Sacred to the Memory of 
Outver Bonn, 
Who died the 6th of September, 1798, 
In the 37th year of his age. 
The noblest work of God’s an honest man.” 


His property was not confiscated. His widow and children 
quitted Ireland some years after his death, proceeded to America, 
and fixed their abode in Baltimore, where they were joined by Mrs. 
Bond’s father, Henry Jackson of Church-street. 

Mrs. Bond visited this country in 1810, and soon after her 
arrival was subjected in her native city to an insolent slander and 
a vulgar insult, at the hands of a rich brewer of the name of Far- 
rell—one of that genus of mindless mediocrity that seeks distinc- 
tion, assuming airs of consequence, aping aristocracy—of no con- 
victions but of their own importance—a Cawtholic magnate of the 
old, effete school of that kind of Anglo-Hiberno Whiggery that 
affects a Tory aspect for its polities and its polemics, and a 
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haughty, patrician air for the dulness and ineptitude of a mind 
destitute of all literary provision. 

In The Irish Magazine for June, 1810, we find the following 
reference to an action for a malignant libel, taken by Mrs. Bond 
against the eminent Cawtholic brewer of Black Pitts: 

‘* We learn with extreme pleasure that a jury of our fellow- 
citizens did, by a verdict against this brewer a few days back, con- 
vict him of having defamed this widowed lady, this daughter of 
affliction, who has drank of the cup of misfortune to its very dregs. 

‘We would wish to say that the damages had been commen- 
surate with his means and expiatory of his crime—which was that 
of having charged her in a public company with repeating a most 
sanguinary and disloyal toast. To the Catholics of this kingdom 
we address this article, and call upon them to remember that this 
lady’s father, Mr. Henry Jackson, and her husband, Mr. Oliver 
Bond, were members of that Protestant association who first dared 
to say that the enslaved Catholics ought to be admitted into the 
bosom of the constitution. They were chiefs in that formidable, 
though mistaken league, who thought that by separating this island 
from Great Britain it would give us a national character, promote 
our commercial and agricultural interests, destroy for ever religious 
feuds, and thereby render permanent our social happiness, and 
insure our independence until time should be no more. How far 
they were right this is not a season to discuss; but in recalling 
their sufferings to the memories of our countrymen, it is necessary 
to recur to the causes of those sufferings. 

‘Mr. Jackson, after a long imprisonment, was obliged to trans- 
port himself and his property to America, and by the contingencies 
attending such a removal, his stock, as we are well informed, sut- 
fered a diminution of more than one-half. Mr. Bond was tried 
and convicted of treason; but in consequence of the compact made 
between the state prisoners and the then ministry, he was to emi- 
grate to another country ; and we need hardly remind our readers 
that he died in the New Prison—and that, under circumstances as 
explainable as the death of Pichegru in the prison at Paris. 

‘Tt therefore appears that the first political error which drew 
down on these Irishmen the indignation of government was an 
exertion to enfranchise Roman Catholics; and the second, an incor- 
poration with all sects and classes to restore Ireland to its primitive 
independence ; which if accomplished (and that it can be supposed 
for a moment such a change would serve this country), who would 
profit by it so much as the Catholics, who are the great majority of 
its population ? And yet a Roman Catholic, with the knowledge 
of these gentlemen’s virtues, and their sufferings chiefly borne to 
remove his shackles, can be found to slander and defame, in the 
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overflowings of his rancorous loyalty, the last precious saving of the 
wrecks of two Irish families, whose patriotism and misfortunes 
shall be recounted in Ireland by generations yet unborn. 

‘““When we contemplate this foul and unmanly attack on this 
lady, and while we remember so cruel and unprovoked an attempt 
to infuse the last drop of bitterness in the waters of affliction, let 
us not forget that it is Jammy Farrenu, the Catholic brewer, who 
has done the evil.” 

The father of Mrs. Bond had two brothers settled in Ireland. 
Mr. John Jackson, of Creeve, in the county Monaghan, was a brother 
of the iron-founder of that name of Dublin, Henry Jackson, one of 
the most active and by all accounts the most upright and unswerv- 
ing of the Dublin leaders. Another brother, Mr. Hugh Jackson, re- 
sided at Cremorne in the county of Monaghan. One of the daugh- 
ters of Hugh Jackson married Mr. William Tennent of Belfast, an 
eminent merchant of that town, who was one of the state prisoners 
in Fort George. This lady died soon after her marriage at the 
house of Mrs. Bond in Dublin. She left an only daughter, Letitia 
Tennent—a young lady of rare qualities of heart and mind, in 
whom intellectual endowments of a high order and strong feelings 
of nationality seem to be hereditary possessions—who married Mr. 
James Emerson, the son of a respectable manufacturer of Belfast.* 

William Tennent, eldest son of the Rev. John Tennent of 
Roseyards, near Derbock, county Antrim; born in 1760; was 
early engaged in mercantile business, and acquired considerable 
property. His brother John having presided at a very important 
meeting of the northern leaders in Belfast, in May, 1797, when the 
question of immediate insurrection was discussed, an informer de- 
nounced the chairman as Mr. Tennent, and John Tennent having 
already taken his departure from Belfast, William Tennent was 
arrested on this denunciation, though his identity with the chair- 
man was clearly disproved, and he suffered an imprisonment for 
five years. He was a prisoner in Fort George when his brother 
Robert returned to Ireland, and it was chiefly owing to the exer- 
tions of Dr. Tennent that his liberation was effected in 1802. 

The wife of Henry Jackson died in Baltimore the 12th August, 
1805. This lady was a sister of Foliot Magrath, a respectable 
citizen of Dublin. 

Mrs. Bond, the daughter of Henry Jackson, died in Baltimore 


* In “The Belfast Historical Collections,” p. 459, we find the following notice 
of one of Colonel Barber’s military exploits in Belfast : “‘ Another dreadful plot.—Yes- 
terday, Colonel Barber, attended by a strong guard, surrounded Union-street. A cotton 
factory of Mr. Emerson’s appeared to be their principal object ; however, the houses, 
gardens, and dunghills of some other inhabitants did not escape without being 


searched ; but after a laborious attack they evacuated the place without carrying off 
any trophies.” 
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the 15th of September, 1843, in the house built in that city by her 
father. She was buried -in the cemetery of the Independent church 
at Ferry Bar, Spring Gardens, near Baltimore. Mrs. Bond died of 
a disease attended with great bodily sufferings (cancer of the sto- 
mach), which she bore with extraordinary fortitude and resignation. 
She was attended in her last illness by her favourite and eldest 
daughter, Miss Eliza Bond.* The sterling qualities of this woman 
of great virtues, vigorous mind, and Christian principles, have 
been spoken of in terms of simple truth and unaffected admiration 
by one well capable of appreciating such gifts and graces, in a recent 
letter of Lady Letitia Emerson Tennent to Miss M‘Cracken of 
Belfast, in reply to some inquiries of mine respecting Mrs. Bond, 
made at my request to that lady, the daughter of Mr. Tennent. 
From that communication I venture to make the following ex- 
tracts : 
*« Warwick-square, London, 26th October. 

*“My pear Miss M‘Cracken—A dear friend of mine who 
knew Mrs. Bond most intimately, and who esteemed and loved her 
with all her heart—though unfortunately she cannot tell much in 
relation to the inquiries of Mr. Madden—suggests that Mr. M. 
should write to Mr. Oliver Bond of Derry, nephew to the late 
Oliver Bond, who could give every information on the subject. 


*‘T trust ere I close this letter I may hear from my cousin 
Washington Jackson, who was also a relative of Mrs. Oliver Bond, 
and who I think will be able to give us full information, as he lived 
for along period of his life in America. I feel that I should my- 
self be able to answer your queries, for when I was a girl I had the 
privilege of passing a month with dear Mrs. Bond when she came 
over to Ireland for the health of her daughter Eliza, and was then 
residing at Buncrana. She had been greatly attached to my mo- 
ther, and for her sake gave me a large portion of her affection, and 
after her return to America corresponded with me regularly till her 
death. Still I did not often hear her speak of her sons. She was 
devotedly attached to her invalid daughter, who was a most supe- 
rior person, and who died only a few years ago. Mrs. Elliéott, 
her second daughter, visited this country about sixteen years ago, 
and I saw her frequently, and I shall never forget the empression 
she made on me, which was that she was one of the cleverest 
women I have ever met, and most agreeable. Her mind was 
highly cultivated, and in every way she seemed worthy of being 
the daughter of dear Mrs. Bond, who was a woman in a thousand, 
and whose equal in ability I have rarely met. I only wish I 


* For the above-mentioned data I am indebted to\Mrs. Bond’s nephew, Mr. 
Henry Jackson. 
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had known her later in my life, when I could better have appre- 
ciated her rare qualities, and when I might have learned from her 
many particulars of her strange and eventful life. But to me she 
never spoke of her husband—it seemed too sacred a subject—and 
I was too young to ask her any questions, thongh often I wished 
to do so. 

*“‘T assure you, dear Miss M‘Cracken, it quite pleased me to see 
your familiar name in a letter to me, for though we have not met 
since the old, old days, when your name was as a household word 
in my family, still I have very often thought of you, and inquired 
for you, and have talked about you to my children, telling them of 
your beautiful daily life and your Christian character. 

““T hasten to send you the information I have just received 
from Mr. Jackson* on the subject you wrote to me about. He 
writes : ‘ Oliver Bond of Dublin had two sons in America. Henry 
Bond, the eldest, lived at Tallahassee, Florida; but I think he 
died some years since. Thomas J. Bond resides in New Orleans, 
where I think a letter would find him. Mrs. Ellicott’s address 
would be—Mrs. Evan T. Ellicott, Baltimore, Maryland.’ 

** With kindest wishes, dear Miss M‘Cracken, faithfully yours, 

a Pree Yes bes 


NOTICE OF JOHN SWEETMAN—HIS NARRATIVE OF THE REMOVAL OF 
THE STATE PRISONERS TO FORT GEORGE, IN SCOTLAND—HIS 
ACCOUNT OF THE DEPLORABLE STATE OF NEILSON. 


I avail myself of the account of the removal of the state pri- 
soners to Fort George, which I find in the diary of John Sweetman, 
and the particular details into which it enters with respect to Neil- 
son’s unfortunate condition on board the transport in which he had 
been embarked in Dublin, as furnishing the most authentic infor- 
mation on these subjects : 

“We sailed (on the 19th March, 1799) with the wind pretty 
fair, but in the night it came to blow hard, and the vessel heaved 
terribly. Most of us were sick, and so continued the whole of 
Wednesday. The weather was rough and cold; our course for 
Belfast, there to take in more prisoners. From thence to sail for 
Greenock. After landing to be conveyed to Dumbarton. This is 
the first information of any consistency which we received as to the 
place of our destination. Continued our course northward with 
middling wind. Thursday morning near the Mourne mountains, 
with Carlingford Bay in view; the Townsend’s boat comes along- 


* The gentleman above referred to, Mr. Henry Jackson of Linden Tower, near 
Stillorgan, pases Dublin, is a nephew of Mrs. Bond. He resided many years in 
America, and I believe resided with Henry Jackson’s family in Baltimore at the time 
of Mrs. Bond’s death. 
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side, with orders to stand in, and moor a small distance astern of 
her. The day being fine, and wishing to take the air on deck after 
the sea sickness, we are told by the sentries that two only are per- 
mitted to walk the main deck at a time, for a foot we were never 
suffered to put on the quarter-deck. In consequence of this order 
we sent a note to Captain Ewing, commanding officer, requesting 
he would give orders that four of us should be permitted up at a 
time, which he consents to. Spent the day one way and the other, 
and prepared for turning in about ten, when Samuel Neilson broke 
out into a fit of delirium. He darted from his bed, and ran round 
the hold, in search of robbers who had plundered his house ; his 
manner, looks, and conversation evince delirium. It is difficult to 
restrain him from going upon deck. It is thought advisable to 
inform the commanding officer of his situation; Macneven goes up 
to bring him down to see his situation; a young officer comes to 
the hatchway, but will not come down, alleging that he can do no 
good. He has the ladder taken away. I propose a watch, and 
take the first two hours; Sweeny gets up to assist me to keep him 
in bed. He rises several times, and acquires strength with the 
increase of his disorder. 

“He continues speaking, raving, and starting, in the most 
frightful manner during our watch ; the prisoners cannot sleep, and 
the hold is in a state of the greatest confusion. 

‘“‘'Fhomas Russell is called, being the next on the watch. He 
reported next morning, Saturday, as did those who succeeded him, 
that Neilson continued as first stated, raving, starting, and using 
strong efforts to get up. About half-past nine we were all alarmed 
by a fit which seized him, being the second since his coming on 
board. This fit was not so violent as the former. Feeling the 
dreadful effects of Neilson’s situation, we agreed that a representa- 
tion should be made of his case to government, declaring that his 
life was in danger; and Macneven, as a medical man, was in- 
structed to write a letter to Lord ————— on the subject, which 
Captain Ewing having read consented to send it, but said he had 
no hépes of its being effectual. He remarked that a few lines, 
which threw the responsibility on government, after warning them 
of the consequences, might be better omitted; but no alteration 
was made. ‘The letter desired that he might be landed at Belfast. 

‘“‘March 24. The wind coming about, the convoy makes a 
signal of sailing. At two o’clock we weighed, and turned out of 
the bay of Carlingford. A slight breeze from the south-west during 
the night; but early in the morning a brisk gale got up, which 
enabled us to reach the Lough of Belfast about eight o’clock in the 
morning. Easter Sunday.—At nine the convoy came to an anchor 
in White House Road, and in half an hour we were moored there.. 
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Immediately after, a very heavy gale came on with a breaking sea, 
which continued the whole day, with rain. Two of the soldiers 
stayed up all night with Neilson. He passed the night pretty well; 
but in the morning he had a most violent fit, which continued from 
eight until ten. It is not possible to describe his situation or ours. 
We were often of opinion he would breathe his last before night. 
Macneven wrote to the commanding officer of Belfast about Neil- 
son’s case, and desiring that he would have him landed. 

‘‘ Monday morning, 25th March. The convoy’s boat came 
alongside and took in the two lieutenants and the steward, to whom 
Captain Ewing gave our letters to put in the post-office, having 
first read them. At half-past two a boat from the tender came 
alongside, with Dr. Dickson, Robert Simms, William Tennent, and 
Robert Hunter—the doctor from on board the tender, and the 
other three from the prevot prison, except Tennent, who had been 
suffered to remain at his own house, on account of a broken leg, 
which happened to him on board the tender in October last. 
We all dined about 4 o’clock. Neilson became more tranquil and 
contented. This day was extremely fine, and the lough perfectly 
smooth. 

“Tuesday morning at 4 o’clock, weighed anchor for Greenock ; 
the wind pretty fair. A heavy gale came on between six and seven, 
during which the ship required the entire force of the crew to 
manage her. One of the soldiers happened to be an old sailor on 
the Scotch coast, and was highly serviceable. He stood at the 
helm, and made the Rock of Ailsa about seven. The gale in- 
creased to a rank storm. We went between ten and eleven knots 
an hour; the gunwale and three streaks of deck under water. The 
sea broke clear over us, and poured into the hold; several of the 
berths were drenched with water. Mine was completely flooded 
by the bilge water, which came up between the timbers and 
through the ceiling. All the trunks were knocked about, and most 
of the crockery broken. The hold exhibited a most confused 
scene. It was impossible to keep one’s feet, or find a dry spot; 
this storm continuing till near eleven, when we got into the Frith 
of Clyde. We were now in a heavy gale of wind, and had as fine 
a sail as could be, till we got within sight of the lighthouse going 
up to Greenock; the wind slackened and became contrary, and 
after a few tacks we anchored astern of the convoy, within a mile 
and a half of the lighthouse. 

‘“‘ Neilson continues the same way, and our party again pluck 
up their spirits. The next day, Wednesday, the 27th, weighed 
and began to tack, the wind being adverse. We continued at this 
work the whole day, and made by computation about one mile and 
a half; we again anchored within the light. The days were very 
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fine, and the views on each side were romantic and beautiful.— 
Neilson is something better. 

“Thursday, March 28th. Weighed and commenced tacking ; 
the wind being more favourable we made a better hand of it. At 
half-past three, in making the larboard tack, the ship missed 
stays ; she continued driving ashore under a heavy gale of wind, 
and with the very utmost difficulty answered helm in time to 
prevent her going on shore. We were at one time within 150 feet 
of the shore, and every hand on board was certain shé must go 
ashore. The mate said nothing could save her. Though present 
at the time I really viewed it without any emotion. The com- 
manding officer ordered us all under hatches just as she was 
clawing off. We continued tacking till late in the evening, it 
blowing a storm, and then anchored, as we perceived in the morn- 
ing, about a mile and a half from Greenock. This was indeed a 
dreadful night, perhaps more so than any person on board had ex- 
perienced. 

‘* About half-past six o’clock, Captain Ewing sent for me, and 
informed me that he had received a letter from the officer on shore, 
that four coaches were arrived from Edinburgh to convey us to 
Fort George under escort of a troop of horse, which were expected 
to arrive at Greenock to-night; that three messengers had come 
down from London to attend us; one of them, Mr. Scott, had 
requested that we should arrange the sets of persons which should 
occupy each carriage; that each person would be allowed to carry 
a portmanteau. 

** Saturday, March 30th. A boat came alongside the ship to 
order her down to Greenock, which being done we were landed in 
boats with our baggage. 

‘“We were received on shore by the messengers, Scott, 
Sylvester, and ; a large party of the North York Militia 
being drawn up. We were then put into carriages, five in each. 
I was in No. 2, with Joseph Cormick, Cuthbert, Hudson, and 
Chambers. 

“We then were conveyed to Greenock, where we dined, the 
magistrates and guards attending. It being too late to proceed 
on, slept in the large room we dined in, the town-hall, at the 
White Hart, M‘Kinacky’s—the guards attending all night, with 
two officers, Major Hay, aid-de-camp to Abercrombie, one of them. 
The officers behaved with much politeness, as did the messengers. 
We gave up all our money to Scott, by order ; mine was in my 
purse—seventeen guineas. The people of Greenock crowded in 
ereat numbers to see us. It was hard to form any opinion of the 
sentiments of the people; we were perfectly convinced that all 
the upper order in the town are highly aristocratical, A Mr. 
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M‘Loughlin, a merchant of the town, of the house of Daniel and 
John M‘Loughlin, made himself known to me—mentioned his 
connexion with Cornelius M‘Loughlin and the Dodds. He very 
kindly squeezed my hand, but took an opportunity of doing it when 
there was no one present—otherwise he assured me it would be 
injurious to him; and, further, that he ran considerable risk in 
conversing with me. M‘Loughlin is an officer in the town volun- 
teers, or he could not get into the room where we were. 

“Sunday. Got up at half-past five; dressed and in the coaches 
about half-past six. Proceeded to Bishopton inn, ten miles from 
Greenock and twelve from Glasgow. The road was for the most 
part along the Clyde. Passed near Paisley, from thence to 
Glasgow, but did not go through the city, only that part of the 
suburbs which lay on the right bank of the Clyde. We were met 
here by a great number of people who, by their looks, we con- 
ceived to be friends. They came over the bridge and along the 
river in great numbers. The carriages drove furiously through 
the part of the town we passed through. Passed through Ruther- 
glen, three miles from Glasgow, where we observed the people 
equally favourable. Next proceeded to Hamilton, where we arrived 
at half-past three.” 

(The remainder of the narrative is descriptive of the country 
through which they passed on their way to Fort George, where 
they arrived on the 14th of April, 1799.] 

Dickson in his narrative gives an account of the arrival of the 
vessel from Dublin with the state prisoners, in the lough, about 
two miles from Belfast, where the northern leaders who like him- 
self were destined for banishment were embarked, the Messrs. 
Simms, Tennent, and Hunter. From Greenock to Fort, Royal 
their journey overland was rendered as agreeable to them by their 
custodians—and to the honour of Scotland be it said, by all they 
came in contact with, whether military people or civilians—as the 
nature of their unhappy circumstances admitted of its being made : 

“We could not banish (says Dickson) the recollection of the 
prisons in our native country, under the control of our countrymen, 
and regulated by the mandates of an Irish minister or his execu- 
tioners. The severities and sufferings in Kilmainham and New- 
gate pressed upon the memory, and harrowed up the feelings of 
some; while others shuddered at the recollection of the noise and 
nastiness of a Belfast black-hole ; the privations, alarms, and 
stench of its prevot prison ; and the horrors of a floating Bastile, 
in which their lives had been twice endangered, by the extremes of 
heat and cold, in the short space of eight months. The change in 
our situation and treatment was so great and so pleasing that some- 
times I could not restrain my imagination from playing with the 
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thought that I had been transported not only to a new heaven and 
a new earth, but to the society of spirits more perfect than those 
by which I had been haunted for months before. 

**On Tuesday, April 9th, we arrived at Fort George. Our en- 
trance might be called solemn. The very aspect of the place made 
it so to me, who had never before seen a regular fortification. A 
numerous guard was drawn out, and the multitude assembled— 
which included great part of the rank and fashion of the country— 
was so numerous that persons unacquainted with the improved 
state of the northern counties of Scotland, and consequently in- 
creased numbers of its inhabitants, might have supposed that one- 
half of their population was collected on the occasion. Through 
them and the guards our coaches drove to a stair, up which we were 
conducted to the rampart, and thence along a wooden bridge, 
thrown across the street on our account, to the third floor of the 
garrison, and shown into a spacious room, where we found an un- 
commonly large grate filled with a blazing coal fire. 

‘“We had not enjoyed this many minutes, when Lieutenant 
Colonel Stuart (the lieutenant-governor), the fort-major, and some 
other officers, made their appearance. Panting as we were with 
anxiety to know our fates, their minds did not seem to be much 
more at ease than ours. After a few polite inquiries concerning 
our journey, health, accommodations, &c. &c., the lieutenant-gover- 
nor taking a paper from his pocket said: ‘ Gentlemen, it is neces- 
sary that I should read to you the orders which I have received 
from government ; though, I assure you, to me a very painful task.’ | 
That he felt it such was evident from the tremulous voice and 
interrupted breath with which he performed it. On perceiving the 
indignation which these orders excited, expressed by every coun- 
tenance, and hearing it from one tongue ; ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘as 
a servant of government I cannot hear reflections on government. 
I own I cannot reconcile your appearance and these orders—yet I 
must obey them. However, it shall be your own fault if ever they 
are executed with severity.’ On this, he and the other gentlemen 
retired seemingly, and as I believe really, affected with our situa- 
tion.* 

‘Soon after, our table was handsomely laid out and a good 
dinner of five dishes served up. We had two servants to attend us. 
Our allowance of drink was one dozen of porter, one of ale, and ten 
bottles of port. And we were informed that we might have tea 
in the evening, or a cold supper with a bottle of porter or ale for 
each, as we should choose. 

* « How different this from the conduct of our own petty upstarts during the 


preceding years. I am sorry I cannot produce a copy of these original instructions. 
I had such, but somehow or other it has fallen aside.” 
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‘‘ After dinner, twenty rooms, between sixteen and eighteen 
feet square each, were allotted us by ballot, sixteen of which were 
laid with brick over the boarden floor. On taking possession we 
found them clean, dry, airy, well plastered and ceiled, with windows 
sufficiently large, well glazed and secured on the outside with iron 
bars. In each room was a neat four-posted bed with good curtains, 
palliasse, mattress, sheets, one under and three upper blankets, a 
cotton coverlet, bolster, pillow, a rush-bottomed chair, and small 
oaken table ; a bottle and basin, a commode, fire-irons, coal-box, 
candlestick, snuffers and extinguisher—all entirely new and good 
in their kind. To these was afterwards added a bell on the out- 
side of each door, with two pulls on the inside, one at the fire-place, 
and one at the bed, that in case of sickness, fire, or alarm, our 
keepers might be roused, and assistance procured. our invalids 
were exempted from duty, for our service, and allowed double pay ; 
two to make our beds, keep our rooms clean, and do other chamber 
and personal services; and the other two to keep our knives, forks, 
spoons, &c., as they ought to be, bring our provisions from the 
_inn, and attend us at table. Each of us had captain’s allowance 
of coal and candle, nor did we burn a dipped candle except for 
one fortnight during my residence in the fort. For our health 
equal provision was made. The surgeon of the fort had instruc- 
tions to attend us, and supply us with medicine when necessary, 
which he regularly did. In one instance of dangerous illness, a 
physician was called from the distance of sixty miles, and liberally 
paid by government. Were I here to pass unnoticed the attentions 
of the Rev. Mr. Stulker, chaplain of the fort, I should think my- 
self unpardonable, as they were equally kind and unremitting. 

‘The preceding statement I have made with the most scrupulous 
exactness, and publish with great pleasure, as a tribute justly due 
to the British ministry and the servants of the crown with whom 
we were placed. In any circumstances such attention and liberality 
would have done them honour; but with such representations and 
instructions from Ireland as gave rise to the orders transmitted to 
Fort George, under which our confinement was not only almost 
uninterrupted and solitary, but such as nearly precluded conver- 
sation even during the few hours that our doors were unlocked, 
their conduct was more than honourable, and shall ever command 
my warmest praise. Nay, when I contrast it with what I knew, 
witnessed, and felt, during the preceding year, in what was ‘my 
country’—but now is, or yet may be, I know not what, through 
the intrigues of an apostate and the enormities of a faction, into 
whose hands God in his displeasure seems to have delivered it—I 
feel praise too cool for their merits, and language too feeble for 
the expression of my sensations. 
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“‘On the morning after our arrival we were visited by the king’s 
messengers, who, according to promise, returned to each of us the 
money given them at Greenock, or faithfully accounted for it. 
Major Hay also called on us before he left the fort. After some 
conversation he asked me, as I believe he did the other prisoners, 
my name, my profession, the former place of my residence, my 
age, and the number of my family; the answers to all which ques- 
tions he wrote in his pocket-book. On my asking the reason of 
this particularity, he told me that ‘from our appearance and con- 
duct, and the orders sent to the governor, he was convinced that 
we had been grossly misrepresented to the British government ; 
that he wished, as far as he could, to do away such misrepresen- 
tations; and that, on his arrival in London, he would state what 
he had seen, and what he thought, respecting us to his majesty’s 
ministers.’ This, I have every reason to believe, he did with 
feeling and with faithfulness. 

“For some time after this our situation was variable and fiuc- 
tuating. Our first ten days gave us the fullest conviction that our 
governor, in the discharge of his duty, meant to act with a lenient 
hand. But whether from new Irish mandates to the Duke of 
Portland, or from whatever cause unknown to us, he was obliged 
to change his measures. _ 

“April 18th. Till this date, we were permitted to walk on the 
ramparts during the greater part of the day, ten at a time, in two 
enclosures, five in each, and attended by sentinels. These were 
placed, two in each enclosure, and one in a very small intermediate 
space, to prevent our passing backward and forward. 'These en- 
closures were sufficiently large for every purpose of air and exercise, 
and so situated, that from the banquette we were entertained with 
a widely extended scenery, as variegated, wildly great, and rudely 
picturesque, as water, moor, mountain, cultivated fields, one large, . 
handsome town, several villages, a few gentlemen’s seats, some 
good farm-houses, thriving plantations of great extent, Culloden 
with all rts recollections, a considerable succession of trading and 
other vessels, a constant paddling of ferry and fishing-boats, and a 
long and lofty ridge of the Scottish Alps at a distance, exposing 
their bare heads and naked shoulders to the pitiless storms, could 
present to an eye accustomed to tame and temperate regions. Of 
the salubrity and comparative mildness of the air nothing need be 
said, when it is known that the fort stands upon a dry, gravelly 
soil, and is two-thirds surrounded by the sea, which at high water 
washes its walls, in circumference more than a mile. 

‘‘ April 23rd. Notice was given us by Major Bailie that go- 
vernment allowance rendered retrenchment necessary, which ac- 

Iv. 18 
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cordingly took place: viz., from ten to eight bottles of wine at and 
after dinner. 

“April 26th. Hitherto we were indulged in writing to our 
friends, without any other restriction than sending our letters to, 
the governor unsealed. As this exposed him to daily attention, . 
of which his situation would not admit, he sent us a note to-day, 
of which the following is a copy: 


5 “<¢ Fort George, 26th April, 1799. 
*“«¢Tieutenant-Governor Stuart requests the state prisoners 

may send their letters to“him once in the week—on Saturday; and 

that they will abstain from all allusions to politics, or the measures 

of government, in their correspondence. 

‘¢¢ Stuart, Lieut.-Gov.’ 


‘April 29th. Information was given us that our allowance was 
farther reduced; that it was insufficient for our support on the 
existing arrangement; and therefore, that besides other articles 
we must purchase our own drink, which was not to exceed a pint 
of wine and the same of porter for each man. Spirits, as from the 
beginning, totally prohibited. 

‘May 6th. Instructions arrived—the following extract from 
them the governor sent us : 

‘«* Tieutenant-Governor Stuart encloses herewith an extract 
from instructions he has just received from the Duke of Portland, 
by his majesty’s command. It is needless for the leutenant- 
governor to observe that he must fulfil the instructions correctly. 
The prisoners will in consequence withdraw to their several 
apartments. They will assemble to breakfast at nine in the morn- 
ing, by ten in number. An hour will be allowed for breakfast, 
when the other half of the prisoners will assemble—an officer, or 
keeper, and a sentinel, being wn the room. They will assemble in 
like manner at two o’clock and at four. The wine will be equally 
divided. An hour, or if the prisoners choose, an hour and a half, 
will be allowed for dinner. As they cannot assemble in the even- 
ing, such of the prisoners as choose will order tea or bread and 
cheese to their own apartments. The lieutenant-governor has 
ordered Mr. Mackay, superintendent of state prisoners, to call on 
each of the prisoners in his own apartment, for the money they 
may have, which the lieutenant-governor learned from the king’s 
messengers amounted to £ The prisoners will mark each 
sum themselves opposite their names, and the lieutenant-governor 
has put his receipt at the bottom of the paper. The prisoners 
will observe, all their letters must be sent to the Duke of Portland. 
The Star and Sun newspapers will be sent to such prisoners as 
choose to order them, and books as formerly. The prisoners can 
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only air two at a time, which they may continue to do from nine 
in the morning till eight in the evening. 
“¢*« Stuart, Lieut.-Gov.’ 


‘These instructions afford a strong presumption that every- 
thing painful in our confinement originates in Ireland; -and that 
we owe all that is comfortable exclusively to the British minister 
and our worthy governor. 

‘May 7th. Locked up yesterday evening, agreeable to orders. 
Visited this morning at eight; locked up till nine, when we were 
conducted to breakfast; after breakfast put under lock till about 
twelve, when, to our astonishment, we were informed that we might 
walk, ten and ten, as usual—i. e., five in each inclosure, and con- 
tinue to do so till six in the evening. 

‘This indulgence, as I afterwards learned from Dr. Roy, sur- 
geon of the garrison, we owed entirely to the governor, whose 
humanity conferred it, at the risk of ministerial rebuke, perhaps 
dismissal. 

‘Until the receipt of the last orders, we were permitted on 
Sunday mornings to have prayers in our mess-room, to which our 
keepers, attendants, and the soldiers on guard, paid particular 
attention. 

. “May 10th. This day brought new orders, which were com- 
municated in the following note : 
“¢Fort George, 10th May, 1799. 

‘‘ «The prisoners are to be locked up at all times, except when 
at meals or airing; they will be permitted to air as follows: at ten 
in the morning, ten prisoners will go out in two divisions, as usual, 
and may remain until one o’clock, when the other ten may go out, 
and remain till four o’clock, after which the prisoners are not to be 
permitted to go out. This allows three hours for air and exercise 
to each man; they must mess in two divisions, as formerly directed ; 
and it being impossible to serve each prisoner in his own apartment, 
one choosing one thing and one another, they will please to agree 
among themselves whether they will have tea or bread and cheese, 
&e.; and they will be permitted to assemble in two divisions, as at 
dinner, from seven to half-past eight, when they must retire to their 
apartments. 

““*N.B. To be copied by Mr. Mackay.’ 


‘May 12th. Sent-a message to the lieutenant-governor, re- 
questing a renewal of our permission to assemble for prayer on 
Sunday mornings, with the additional liberty for me to preach to 
my fellow-prisoners. His answer was that ‘he would be happy in 
granting every possible indulgence, but was sorry his orders obliged 
- him to refuse the liberty requested, at present.’ 


“<< Stuart, Lieut-Gov. 
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“‘ May 12th, 1800. From the last date until this day nothing 
of great importance to us occured, as coming from the Irish govern- 
ment. During this time, however, our good governor had been 
sradually procuring indulgences for us. Several restrictions were 
totally removed, and the others greatly relaxed, on his unsolicited 
representations to the Duke of Portland. Not satisfied with this, 
he solicited and obtained for us additional privileges and comforts, 
of which the following exhibits an instance : 


“¢Fort George, 12th May, 1800. 

“« ¢ Tieutenant-Governor Stuart, having stated to the Duke of 
Portland that he did not apprehend any inconvenience or risk could 
arise from the state prisoners having permission to bathe in the 
sea, under certain restrictions, his grace has thought proper to 
erant that indulgence. Such gentlemen, therefore, as wish to avail 
themselves of that permission, will give in their names to Sergeant 
Fletcher ; and they will mention any three days in the week (which 
days must continue unchanged) as will best suit them, as also the 
hour in the morning at which they would wish to bathe, as they 
must all bathe at the same time. The lieutenant-governor hopes 
they will choose some hour before nine o’clock. Orders will be 
given to the guards accordingly; the place for bathing is on the 
north side of the Fort. 


‘¢*Sruart, Lieut-Gov. 
““*To the state prisoners.’ 


‘‘On reading this note, equally marked with humanity and 
politeness, the Dublin prisoners could not help making some com- 
parisons between the author and what they called the ‘ upstart 
peerling, hireling clerks, and petulant coxcombs,’ by whom they 
had been insulted and otherwise ill-treated. One of them put an > 
end to these comparisons by drily remarking, that nothing need be 
said on the subject but that ‘the governor* was a gentleman by 
birth, education, and habits.’ 

‘May 28th. The governor told me the other day that he would 
have the privilege of bathing extended to every day except Sunday ; 
and declared that the propriety of our conduct commanded his 
esteem and deserved his patronage. Even now our restraints are 
nearly done away. We have liberty of all each other’s apartments, 
and may amuse ourselves as we please, within the hounds pre- 
scribed, from eight in the morning till nearly nine in the evening. 

‘“‘ For nearly two years, as must appear from what I have writ- 
ten, our situation has been becoming gradually less comfortless, ~ 
through the persevering good offices of our revered governor and 


* Lieutenant-Governor Stuart, brother to the Earl of Murray, with whose family - 
and connexions every one who has read the History of Scotland must be acquainted. 
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the indulgence of the Duke of Portland, since permitted to follow 
the dictates of his own mind. During the latter part of that time, 
we have enjoyed every accommodation and every means of health 
and comfort which that situation could admit; nor have we laboured 
under a single restraint which safe custody did not require. 

During the remainder of my stay at Fort George, though 
nothing materially affecting our external condition took place, a 
correspondence with men both in and under power was instituted 
and carried on, in the course of which our minds, according to 
their various temperaments, were elevated, depressed, amused, 
provoked, or terrified. 

“On looking over my journal, one occurrence presents itself 
which I cannot refrain transcribing. As some of our rooms smoked, 
the governor caused tall wooden tubes to be erected on the tops of 
-our chimneys, soon after our arrival. These continued to be of 
great service to us, till the night between'the 18th and 14th of 
March, 1801. About midnight we were roused by an alarm of fire. 
A flame from an adjoining funnel had caught the tops of the tubes 
_ on our chimneys, and spread rapidly towards the great powder 
magazine, which was within fifty feet of us. The moment the 
alarm reached him, he rushed to our ward—ran to Emmet’s apart- 
ments first, to remove his apprehensions for himself and family, 
and then to every one of us, assuring us that there was no danger, 
as the magazine was proof against fire from without. 

“The. fire being extinguished, we retired to rest. In the 
morning, while at breakfast, we were honoured with a note, which 
concluded thus : 

‘“«*T shall, however, order some masonry to be put on the top 
of those vents which smoke most, to remedy as far as can be done 
with safety that inconvenience. But, as the weather will not now 
admit anything to be done on the chimney-tops, I have to request 
that the gentlemen will be particularly attentive to their fires at 
bed-time, though I do not think the fire of last night originated 
from any of the prison vents. 

‘««T have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
<<* J. Stuart, Lieut.-Gov. 
«To the state prisoners.’ 


‘‘ The above was accompanied by the following : 

‘‘*The leut.-governor’s compliments to Mr. Emmet. He 
hopes Mrs. Emmet suffered no inconvenience from the alarm of 
fire which was given last night. As the idea of being locked in 
may occasion a disagreeable sensation to a lady’s mind, in case of 
any sudden occurrence (though the lieut.-governor flatters him- 
self none will in future arise) he will give directions that the pas- 
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sage door leading to Mr. Emmet’s apartments shall not in future 
be locked, being convincetl Mr. Emmet would make no improper 
use of all the doors being left open.’ 

“é¢Thomas A. Emmet, Esq.’ 


“Blush! blush! Irish clerks, sheriffs, judges, hangmen, | 
blush!!! 

** November 10th. A letter to Emmet from the Lord Chief 
Justice of Scotland, his early friend and fellow-student, informed 
him that ‘all his applications were fruitless and his expectations 
vain, notwithstanding his warmest interference in his favour.’ 

‘The official declaration from London ‘that no exceptions 
would take place, nor any liberations during the war;’ and the 
demi-official information from Dublin, received December 9th, 
- ‘that the term of our imprisonment and exile was to be prolonged,’ 
were effectually refuted on the evening of the next day, December 
10th, by the arrival of our old friend, Sylvester, to carry off five— 
the identical five who were not implicated in the Dublin compact. 

‘“‘ As his arrival was late we had little conversation with him 
till next day, when he informed us of the following particulars, 
some of which seem difficult to account for: 

‘“‘That, by his first instructions, he was enjoined to take us 
under a military escort from Fort George to Greenock ; and that, 
on his remonstrance, this injunction was modified into an order to ~ 
the Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, and another to the Lieut.- 
Governor of Fort George, to grant him such, if by him required. 

“That a cutter had been dispatched from Portsmouth or Ply- 
mouth to the Irish station off Cork, with orders for a sloop of war 
to proceed to Greenock for our reception and conveyance to Ireland. 

‘That, notwithstanding all these precautions and all the 
trouble and expense attending them, we were to be franked home ; 
and that our accommodations and entertainment during our journey 
and voyage were entirely left to his discretion. 

‘Such was the kindness of this man that, before he called on 
us on the day after his arrival, he waited on the governor, gave 
him a receipt for our bodies, and took us under his own care. 
Having done this he told us, that until he should be informed of 
the sloop’s arrival we should be at liberty to visit the neighbouring 
towns, or make excursions to such parts of the country as we 
might choose and the weather admit. Of this humane and gene- 
rous indulgence we availed ourselves as much as possible, some- 
times in his company, and sometimes with one of our former 
guardians, for twenty days, equally to our amusement and the ad- 
vantage of our health and spirits. 

“December 80. Informed us of the arrival of the Hazard 
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sloop of war, Captain Butterfield, at Greenock. As the ship was 
in waiting, it was resolved to take the road round the whole nor- 
thern shore, though it extended our journey to 328 miles. 

‘*As the shortness of the day obliged us generally to travel 
after dark, we had few visitants at the places where we slept. 
One, however, we had which presented two such traits of the cha- 
racter of Scottish gentlemen that I cannot pass it unrecorded. In 
the town of Brechin, about seventy miles N.E. of Edinburgh, we 
were waited on soon after our dinner by a deputation from a nume- 
rous party then in the inn, requesting the pleasure of our company 
during the evening. This we declined, through delicacy to Mr. 
Sylvester. 

‘* January 9th, 1802.—In the evening we reached Greenock, 
in good spirits and perfect safety; and next day, at noon, were 
carried aboard the Hazard by Captain Butterfield, by whom we 
were politely treated and hospitably entertained till the evening of 
the 12th, when after a pleasant passage he landed us near Holly- 
wood, and escorted us to the house of Sir James Bristow, who 
received us with great civility, and accommodated us with carriages 
for ourselves and luggage to Belfast. On our arrival about nine 
o’clock, we were waited on by the sovereign of the town and the 
town-major, who seemed to think that we were to become their 
wards, at least till we should enter into recognizance. Mr. Syl- 
vester thought otherwise ; and as the room was soon crowded with 
our friends and relatives, he seemed overpowered with the tender- 
ness of the scene, and requested we might hasten to the embrace 
of our families, who must be expecting us with throbbing hearts ; 
adding, ‘ Gentlemen, I’ll expect the pleasure of your company here 
to breakfast, at ten o’clock.’ Then turning to the sovereign and 
Major Fox, he told them that he would be glad to see them next 
day at any hour convenient to them, that bail, if thought neces- 
sary, might be taken and his wards liberated. We retired, and on 
the succeeding morning returned to.our friend. The magistrates 
attended about eleven o’clock ; our recognizance was taken, and 
we, William Tennent, Robert Simms, Robert Hunter, William 
Dowdall, and William Steele Dickson, were once more restored to 
the liberty of breathing the air and treading the soil of our native 
land—which we had left less than three years before an independent 
kingdom, with a national legislature and a rising trade ; but found 
a dependent province, and its five millions of inhabitants sold at 
their own expense to a foreign government, by a parricidal combi- 
nation of weak and wicked miscreants, to whom, under the name 
of representatives, she had entrusted the guardianship of the rights, 
fortunes, liberty, and lives of her people.’”* 

* Dickson’s Narrative, pp. 126, &c. 





MEMOIR OF 
HENRY AND JOHN SHBEARES. 


CHAPTER I. 


EARLY NOTICES OF THE FAMILY OF THE SHEARES IN THE COUNTY 
CORK, AND ACCOUNTS OF THE IMMEDIATE ANCESTORS OF HENRY 
AND JOHN SHEARES. 


Tue earliest notice in Asli records of a person of this name, is 
to be found in ‘* The Cork, Remembrancer,” by Edwards, 1794, 
where the following mention is made in the list of mayors : 

1554. W. Shears (sic), Mayor of Youghal. The 28th of 
March, 1670—a license of this date exists in the bishop’s registry, 
Cork, for the marriage of Humphrey Sheares of Carrigtoghill (be- 
tween Cork and Youghal) with Anne Sheares of same place. 

In 1680, the will of this Humphrey Sheares was proved at 
Cloyne. Therein he styles himself ‘‘ of Woodstock, in the parish 
of Carrigtwohill,” and mentions the orphans of his wife’s first 
husband ; his son-in-law, John Love, a shoemaker in Castlemartyr ; 
he names also his youngest daughter, Rebecca. 

Tn 1679, a son of the preceding Humphrey, Christopher 
Sheares, entered Trinity College, Dublin, aged 20, and is described 
as born in the county of Cork. 

In 1698, this Christopher was made prebendary of Killassa- 
genullane. He was brother of Humphrey Sheares, apothecary, who 
made several considerable purchases from the trustees of the for- 
feited estates in 1708, and who married, in 1678, Elizabeth Plas- 
teed of Cork, and was father of Thomas Sheares. 

In 1716, the last-named Thomas Sheares was sheriff of the 
city of Cork. On his death the lands purchased by his father 
passed to the family of the above-named Rev. Christopher Sheares, 
who also is said to have acquired estates. He left a son, Henry 
Sheares, Esq., of Goldenbush, in the county of Cork, who married, 
in 1717, Mary, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of John 
Bayley of Castlemore, mentioned in Smith’s History of the County 
of Cork, vol. i. p. 207. The estates of Mr. Bayley passed to his 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Rye; and Mrs. Sheares received for her por- 
tion £1,000, 

4th September, 1703. Humphrey Sheares, the brother of 
Christopher, made a settlement of estates, which he had just pur- 
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chased, on himself for life; then on his only son and heir, Thomas, 
and his male descendants; and then on his brother Christopher, 
the clergyman, and his male descendants; then on Charles New- 
man of Cork, Gent., and his male descendants ; then on the heirs 
of the body of his son Thomas; then on the daughter of Christo- 
pher Sheares ; on Richard Sheares and Mary Love and their issue ; 
and in default of all such, the rents to be paid amongst ten persons 
who should be poor and of the nearest akin to said Humphrey. 

In 1726, Henry Sheares, Esq., of Goldenbush (thus desig- 
nated), executed a deed carrying into effect certain articles made in 
1717, on his marriage with Mary Bayley, by which he bound him- 
self to settle the estates (which comprise only those derived from 
his uncle Humphrey), reserving a power to grant a fee-farm lease 
of one moiety of Coolmuckey, and five other townlands in the 
barony of Musteens, to George Rye, Esq., at £100 per annum. 
The wife’s jointure was fixed at £120 per annum. 

It-is to be observed, that although in the reports of the Record 
Commission it appears that Humphrey purchased the whole of the 
townlands, yet half of them only was for himself; he accepted a 
trust for Lieutenant-Colonel, afterwards Major-General Robert 
Stearne, of whom see more in Dean Davies’ Diary. 

By the marriage, in 1717, of Henry Sheares of Goldenbush 
with Miss Mary Bayley, Henry Sheares, the subsequent banker 
and member of the Irish parliament was the eldest son.* [For 
more respecting the Bayleys, see Dean Davies’ Diary, published — 
by the Camden Society, note, p. 58.] 

Smith says, in his History of the County of Cork, that Golden- 
bush was the seat of Mr. Hay; but in 1761 it was certainly in the 
possession of Henry Sheares, the father of Henry and John, when 
he is described as ‘‘ Henry Sheares, Esq., of Goldenbush, elected 
for the borough of Cloghnakilty.”’ 

Thus far I am indebted to my antiquarian friend, Mr. T : 
of Cork, for these notices of and references to the early history 
of the Sheares family. 

With regard to the preceding notice of the proprietor of Gol- 
denbush in Smith’s time, I have to observe that Smith brings 
down his History of Cork to the year 1773. His work was 
published in 1774. In vol.i., page referring to “‘ Innishannon, 
pleasantly situated on the river Bandon, six miles from Kinsale,” 
he says: ‘‘ Next below -Innishannon is Coolemoreen, lately im- 
proved by Mr. Hodder of Cork, &c. Below this is Golden Bush, 
a good house of Mr. Hay’s, pleasantly situated on the river.” 





* In the last century (says Mr. T——) several gentlemen of estate became 
bankers in Cork—for instance, Sir Robert Warren, Bart.; Sir Thomas Roberts, Bart. ; 
Sir James L. Cotter, a partner of Kellett’s. 


* 
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It may be then inferred that in 1773 the Sheares had certainly 
ceased to live at Goldenbush, and that a Mr. Hay was residing 
there, though the property in that place may have continued then 
to belong to Henry Sheares. 

The following references to members of the Sheares family I 
have taken from the Reports of the Irish Records Commissioners : 

In the volume containing the 15th Report, published in 1825, 
p- 849, I find mention made of Richard Sheares of Corke, gent., 
24th May, 1703, in consideration of £2,669 10s. 9d., having 
obtained various townlands of the forfeited estate of the late Earl 
of Clancarty—the town and lands of Coolemucky, Bullingully 
and Rathfelan, Iniskareen, Knockshanavoy, in the barony of Mus- 
kerry. 

Again, in the same volume we find, at page 350, Humphry 
Sheares of Corke, apothecary, on the 15th of March, 1702, in con- 
sideration of £200 17s. 9d., having obtained part of Hugarsland, 
on the north side of Bandon road, and some houses in Cross- 
street and on the Bandon road, formerly held under lease from 
Henry Earl of Romney to James Walshe of Corke. 

In the same vol., at p. 857, we find Humphry Sheares of 
Corke, apothecary, the 23rd of June, 1708, in consideration of 
£718, obtaining the lands of Knockrea, The Knappoges, in the 
south liberties of Corke, the estate of Ignatius Goold, or Arthur 
Galway, attainted. 

In the same vol., p. 881, we find Humphry Sheares of Corke, 
apothecary, again, on 15th March, 1702, in consideration of £335, 


- obtaining a dwelling-house and large premises (locality not de- 


scribed) in Corke, the estate of Ignatius Goold, or Arthur Galway, 
attainted. 

Thus we find that the ancestors of the subjects of this memoir 
were English adventurers, who became speculators in forfeited 
estates ; and, as in numerous other instances, we must look into 
the records of deeds of sale and of grants to English adventurers 
of “the Pale,” and of course members of the Established Church, 
for the ancestry of the principal leaders of the Society of United 
Irishmen. ; 

Henry and John Sheares were born in Goldenbush. Their 
early years were passed at their father’s country house at Glasheen, 
in the parish of Finbar, about one mile and a-half from the city of 
Cork. I visited this place in July, 1858. A large portion of the 
house, to the rere of the premises, was no longer standing; but the 
entire front part existed, though in a very dilapidated condition, 
and was tenanted by a farmer of the name of Blazeby. There was 
a considerable quantity of land attached to this place of residence 
of old Henry Sheares, and an income from a good deal of it is still 
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received by the daughter of Henry Sheares, jun., the widow of 
Alderman Perry. Mr. Blazeby informed me that previously to his 
occupation it had been in the possession of the Jackson family, 
that it came into their possession prior to 1798, and that the late 
Judge Jackson was born in this house of Glasheen. 

The banking business carried on by Henry Sheares, sen., in 
Cork, in conjunction with Dr. Rogers, is thus mentioned in the 
Dublin Directories from the year 1766 to 1777, in the list of 
bankers of Cork: ‘‘ Messrs. Rogers and Sheares, bankers of Corke, 
Hamon’s Marsh.” 

I do not know whether this fact be known to persons of much 
antiquarian lore in Cork, who inform me that the banking house of 
Sheares and Rogers was in Paul-street, corner of Carey’s-lane. In 
the Directory for the following year, 1778, the name of Sheares 
disappears from the firm. 

Henry Sheares, sen., had a town house in Cork, which I lately 
visited, in Nile-street, the old-fashioned corner-house of Moore- 
street, No. 9, now a public house. The panelled walls of the 
staircase and of the drawing-room, and the handsomely decorated 
stuccoed ceilings of those rooms are evidences enough of the 
house having been formerly that of some person of distinction. 

Henry and John Sheares, the subjects of this memoir, were 
the sons of Mr. Henry Sheares of Cork, whose memory, even at 
this day (by the few who take some interest in things not imme- 
diately connected with butter, salted pork, and beef), is held in the 
highest veneration in his native city. This gentleman, from 1761 
to 1767, sat in the Irish parliament for the borough of Cloghna- 
kilty.* He was a man of considerable learning and abilities; and 
whether as a political writer, or as a literary essayist, his talents 
appear to have been of a high order. 

His conduct in parliament in a session of memorable interest 
obtained for him the general respect of his countrymen. His 
literary essays, which he was in the habit of publishing in the 
Cork periodicals, from 1770 to 1776, chiefly under the signature 
of ‘‘ Agricola,” would do honour to any writer of the present day. 
One of these, an Essay on Forgiveness, some extracts from which 
will be found at the end of this chapter, exhibits the finest feelings 
of Christian benevolence, combined with literary talents highly 
cultivated. 

At the expiration of eighty-six years, the humanity of Henry 
Sheares is still felt and appreciated in his native city. The So- 
ciety for the Relief of Persons confined for Small Debts, was one 

* In Tuckey’s “ Cork Remembrancer,” p. 326, I find the following record of 


Henry Sheares’ first return to parliament: ‘27th November, 1761, Henry Sheares, 
Esq., of Golden Bush, vice Lord Boyle, returned for the county Cork.” 
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of those institutions which owed its being to his benevolence; and 
a remnant of its endowment constitutes the capital of the Cork 
Charitable Loan Fund, which is still in existence. 

The character of this most amiable man I find so fully, and I 
believe justly, set forth in one of the periodicals for the year 1776, 
the year of his decease, that such a memorial, I am sure, of one 
who was the Howard of his native place, cannot be unacceptable 
to the reader, or irrelevant to my subject. The Hibernian Chro- 
nicle, printed in Cork by Mr. William Flynn, speaks in the fol- 
lowing terms on the subject of Mr. Sheares’ decease : 

‘* He is gone for ever from amongst us. J never held a pen on 
a more melancholy. occasion ; being neither able to remember his 
life and virtues without veneration, nor to mention his name but 
with tears. The city of Cork has had its chief ornament torn 
from it; his wife has lost the husband who adored her; his chil- 
dren—numerous and inexperienced—the wing that covered them ; 
his friends, a gentleman of noble endowments and liberal affec- 
tions; the whole community, a man from whose pen they derived 
both profit and pleasure, instruction and entertainment. As a 
husband, a father, a friend, and a citizen, he might be esteemed a 
most perfect model of imitation. No relation did he abuse, or was 
he capable of abusing. His life was not only free from faults that 
invite censure, but filled with actions that deserve praise. In him 
youth was a preparation for manhood—manhood for age, and age 
for immortality. -In times that nearly touched the extreme of 
corruption or barbarity—at an age when licentiousness is scarcely 
deemed a vice, this enlightened character exhibited an uncommon 
example of assiduity in the cultivation of his talents; of modera- 
tion and refinement in the choice of his pleasures. Accordingly, 
the labours of his youth blossomed in the honours of his age. 
From parliament, where his distinguished abilities might have 
raised him to the highest posts of power or profit, he chose to 
retire with a moderate requital of his services—thinking the 
tumults of ambition, the disquietudes that attend, and the dis- 
appointments that cross it, to be well exchanged for the endear- 
ments of love, the enjoyments of friendship, the discharge of 
humane and social duties—the pursuits of industry, and the nobler 
pleasures that result from the improvements of reason and the 
exercises of religion. In public he was honoured and admired ; 
in private, respected and beloved. His understanding and virtues 
ensured him an esteem and authority which no station alone could 
command, no rank could procure. On the few whose hearts he 
had tried, he bestowed an unlimited confidence and affection. To 
the rest of mankind, particularly to those who needed it most, he 
imparted a share of the blessings which heaven had poured pro- 
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fusely upon him. He was always endeavouring to relieve the 
distresses of the indigent—to redress the injuries of the op- 
pressed! The charitable institutions which do honour to the city 
of Cork, particularly the Society for the Relief of Persons im- 
prisoned for Small Debts, are principally indebted to his inventive 
humanity for their rise, and to his activity for their countenance. 
He saw into the human heart, but with the meekness of a 
Christian—not the moroseness of a cynic. His contempt for the 
vices of the world did not extinguish his pity for their sufferings. 
When he wrote, instruction was incessantly flowing from his pen. 
To dissipate the clouds of vice, to check the wanderings of error, 
to enlighten the darkness of ignorance, to animate the slow, to 
refresh the faint, and to confirm the persevering in the tasks of 
virtue and benevolence, was the perpetual employment and delight 
of a mind intent on the glory and perfection of its species. For 
this he was eminently qualified—not less by. the excellence of his 
heart than by the superiority of his understanding. The essays 
with which he obliged the public through this paper bespoke him 
the generous friend of mankind, the steady asserter and advocate 
of virtue, the ingenious reasoner, and the liberal religionist. It 
would be presumption in me to decide on his merit compared with 
other writers of this class; yet, in my opinion, no moralist—not 
even Mr. Addison—has excelled him in this species of compo- 
sition. I will not enter into a detail of his other excellent qualities. 
Let it be sufficient to say that he is now bringing to perfection 
that mind in heaven, which he cultivated for the honour of God, 
and the advantage of his fellow-creatures on earth.—A. A.” 

The remains of old Mr. Sheares, the banker and M.P., were 
interred in Cork, in the church-yard, it is said, of St. Nicholas ;* 
and, little to the honour of his native city, no monument has been 
erected to his memory. But, ifthe good people of Cork would 
only remember that it is never too late to do justice to the dead, 
the virtues of this truly good and benevolent man would not be 
long without some tribute ¢o them. 


* T have in vain twice searched the obituary registry of this church for an entry 
of the burial of old Henry Sheares. There is no such entry there. There is no such 
tomb now existing. The old church was demolished about twenty-five years ago, 
and none of the vaults of the old church remain. Other searches in the parish re- 
gistries of Shandon’s, Peter’s, and Finbar’s churches have been equally unsuccessful. 

To inquiries on the same subject addressed to a gentleman well known for his 
antiquarian pursuits and labours, I have received the following reply: 

“It is only a few days since Mr. Connolly, the rector, told me that he had search 
made about 1775, but no such burial appeared. It is certain that the vault of Dr. 
Rogers’ family is in Christ Church, and his son, Mr. George Pigott Rogers, was 
buried in it a few years ago. Whether the doctor had another vault elsewhere, in 
which he was buried, I cannot say. The vault in Christ Church has certainly a 
more modern appearance than most of the others.’ 
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Many years after the death of Mr. Sheares, at a dramatic enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the Cork Society for the Relief and 
Discharge of Persons confined for Small Debts, which owed its 
origin and being to Mr. Sheares, the following allusion was made 
to its founder in the prologue spoken on that occasion : 


“Yes! some there are, who feel delight to cheer 
The broken heart, and dry affliction’s tear ; 
Bid the poor debtor pass the prison door 
And launch his hopes on life’s expanse once more. 
Peace to the hallowed shade of him, to whom 
The poor still owe—a refuge and a home! 


If it be asked : Who sought each scene of woe— 

Came with glad tidings beaming on his brow: 

Diffused new blessings round from Mercy’s store ; 

Bid virtue smile where vice had reigned before— 
Cheered the distressed, and dried aftliction’s tears ? 

A thousand grateful hearts respond— "T'was Sheares !’” 


The father of this benevolent man, the old banker and M.P., 
died in 1750. He left three children: Henry, the subject of the 
preceding lines; Thomas, who entered the army, served with some 
distinction in the ‘‘ Seven Years’ War,” married a Spanish lady at 
Minorea, retired on half-pay in 1763, and died shortly after, with- 
out issue; and David, who took orders, a young man of consider- 
able talents and much promise in his profession—he died early, 
and was not married. 

Henry, soon after his father’s death, married Miss Jane Anne 
Bettesworth, sister of Sergeant Bettesworth, and a relative of the 
Earl of Shannon. This lady was highly accomplished, and pos- 
sessed of every quality of the mind and heart that could endear her 
to a man of Sheares’ disposition, tastes, and habits. The match 
was one of pure affection, and in their case ‘‘ the current of true 
love’ did ‘‘run smooth,” from the commencement of its course 
till it terminated in death. The Dublin Magazine, 1798, in an 
article on the family of the Sheares— evidently written by one well 
acquainted with it—among other circumstances connected with the 
literary and parliamentary pursuits of the elder Sheares, mentions 
his having established a private club, where popular and literary 
subjects were debated; ‘‘and his speeches,”’ says the writer, “‘ were 
long remembered by his friends as pleasing memorials of great his- 
torical knowledge, a fine taste, and graceful elocution.”’ 

‘“‘His sons,” this writer states, ‘‘ the late Henry and John 
Sheares, had the best masters to attend them in the house, under 
his own eye: he narrowly inspected what company they kept, and 
at a proper age they were sent to the university, where, being 
young men of good natural parts, they acquired a considerable 
degree of reputation.” 
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Old Henry Sheares, the member for Cloghnakilty, died in the 
spring of 1776; and I find his will was proved in the Prerogative 
Court, the 14th day of May in that year. He directs that his re- 
mains should be interred by night, and in the most private manner. 
This request is found also expressed in the will of his father, Mr. 
Henry Sheares, of Goldenbush, in the county of Cork, proved in 
the year 1750, wherein he directs that the expense of his funeral 
shall not exceed five pounds. The desire is also specified in the 
will of Mrs. Jane Anne Sheares, the mother of Henry and John, 
to be buried as privately as possible, in the vault of Mr. Rogers of 
Cork, where the remains of her excellent husband are laid, provided 
the expense did not exceed ten pounds ; but if more, in the words 
of Scripture employed by the testator, ‘‘ where the tree falls there 
let it lie.” 

Mr. Sheares had carried on the banking business in Cork for 
many years, in conjunction with Dr. Rogers and Mr. Travers, gen- 
tlemen of landed property in the county. In Smith’s History of 
Cork, published in 1750, the name of Henry Sheares is found in 
the list of magistrates of the county; and by the Parliamentary 
Debates for the year 1763-4, he appears to have taken an active 
part in the proceedings of the House. 

In the journals of the House, 30th of November, 1765, I find 
the following entry: ‘‘ Ordered, that leave be given to bring in the 
heads of a bill for the better regulation of trials in cases of treason 
and felony; and that Mr. Sheares, Mr. M‘Aulay, and Dr. Lucas, 
do prepare and bring in the bill.” 

The bill was brought in by Mr. Sheares, and committed the 
31st of January, 1766; received an additional clause the 11th of 
March, and passed into law 7th June, 1766. 

I have been particular in specifying these circumstances, as an 
erroneous opinion generally prevails—even among well-informed 
people—that it was a clause in this bill, introduced by Mr. 
Sheares, by which the evidence of one witness was declared suftfi- 
cient, in cases of treason, to convict in Ireland. But having care- 
fully examined this short act, I find there is not one word on the 
subject of evidence in it; but the whole tenor of the act is in favour 
of the accused persons—its two chief clauses being to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘‘ That the prisoner shall be furnished with a copy of 
the indictment five clear days before trial, on application for the 
same; and shall be admitted to defend himself by counsel; and 
the court shall on his request assign him counsel, not exceeding 
two.”’—dth Geo. ITI. 

The patron of the borough for which Mr. Sheares sat in par- 
liament was his friend Richard Earl of Shannon, whose successor, 
at the period of the Union, had no less than thirteen boroughs at 
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his disposal ; and disposing of them to the best advantage—accord- 
ing to Sir Jonah Barrington—vreceived at the rate of £15,000 for 
each borough.* 

Mr. Sheares’ name is to be found in the pension list presented 
to the House of Commons in 1771—the sum of £200 per annum 
having been granted to him on the score of his services; which 
pension was continued to him till he obtained the lucrative ap- 
pointment of Weigh-master of the city of Cork. 

Old Mr. Sheares left a numerous family. The names of the 
children mentioned in his will are, Henry, Robert Bettesworth, 
Richard, John, and Christopher Humphrey ; Letitia, Mary, Jane 
Anne Bettesworth, and Julia. 

Mrs. Sheares was left sole execuirix; and ‘‘ to his dear friend 
the Earl of Shannon,’’ Bayley and Joseph Rogers (and not to his 
friend Carleton, one of the judges who presided at the trial of his 
sons, as it is generally supposed), he committed the charge of 
watching over the interests of his wife and children. 

His real estate and personal property devolved on his eldest son, 
Henry, subject to an annuity of £200 a-year to Mrs. Sheares. The 
sum of £2,500 he left for the advancement of his youngest son. In 
‘The Annual Register’ an account is given of this family, in which 
there are several erroneous statements respecting the property left 
to the widow and children of the elder Sheares, and the fortune 
which his son Henry is there stated to have received with Miss 
Swete on his marriage—namely, £600 a-year. 

Of the daughters of old Henry Sheares, one married a Mr. 
Gubbins of Limerick; another married Mr. Henry Westropp ; 
another, Dr. Payne of Upton; his fourth daughter, Julia, the 
favourite sister of her unfortunate brother John, was not married, 
and died a few years ago. ; 

Henry Sheares’ Charitable Institution for the Relief of Per- 
sons confined for Small Debts, founded 17th July, 1774, is largely 
noticed in T’he Hibernian Magazine for May, 1775: 


“‘Str—As it may be acceptable to your readers to know parti- 
cularly the nature of the society established in the city of Cork 
for the relief of persons confined for small debts, and be the means 
of encouraging something of the same kind in this metropolis, I 
send you a short abstract of the motives which gave rise to this 
excellent establishment, and of the scheme and rules by which it 
is conducted. 

‘“‘ This institution, the first.of the kind in this kingdom, was 
set on foot last summer by Mr. Sheares, a banker in that city ; 
a gentleman of extensive humanity and known abilities, who, by 


* Vide Barrington’s Memoirs of the Union, vol, ii. p. 378. 
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circulating the benevolent hints contained in the following paper, 
was fortunate enough to turn the attention of the public to this ex- 
cellent charity, and lay the foundation of the society. He was 
zealously seconded in his attempt by the Rev. Dr. Pigott, who 
entered warmly into the scheme, and undertook the laborious office 
of secretary, which he continues to execute with the strictest assi- 
duity and most benevolent perseverance. By his personal attention 
to the state of the gaols, a total change of manners has been 
wrought among the prisoners, and cleanliness and decency have 
become as conspicuous as the reverse was before. 

‘In addition to the following account of this society, I beg 
leave to inform you that, from the 13th of July last to the 13th 
of this month (April), more than seventy poor wretches have been 
relieved by this institution from the depths of misery, and all the 
complicated horrors of loathsome confinement—by which, at the 
same time, above 240 children (besides wives and other poor de- 
pendent relations) have had those restored to them from whose 
labour they derive their bread, and the community has been en- 
riched by the replacing of many useful and industrious members.” 

The originators of this institution in a published account of its 
objects observe : 

‘‘Tmprisonment for debt involves great sufferings and still 
greater injuries; the creditor is not benefited by it—the debtor is 
not only hidden from the eye of pity, but shut out from all oppor- 
tunities of relief. 

‘In this horrid situation there are numbers at this moment 
among ourselves. Many a poor man, whom imprudence or ill- 
fortune has brought to those receptacles of misery from his own 
little dwelling, where he had lived with innocence though in 
poverty, becomes in a very short time corrupted by that contagious 
profligacy, which may be strictly called ‘the gaol distemper,’ and 
loses-every good quality that makes him of any value either to his 
family or to society. To redeem such wretches is, therefore, to 
save soul as well as body from the danger of destruction. 

‘‘ On this idea the outlines of a scheme were laid down by some 
gentlemen, who met on the 16th of June last, at the council cham- 
ber, and formed themselves into a society, the rules of which are 
herein given at large. : 

‘The committee for this year are : 


Mr. Suerirr CARLETON, GREATRAKES SmyTH, Esq, 
Rey. Dr. Picort, Davip Rocurort, Esq., 
Henry SHEARES, Esq., Mr. CHRISTOPHER ALLEN. 


Francis Gray, EsqQ., | 
The Rev. Dr. Picorr, secretary; Mr. Henry SHearus, trea- 


gurer.”’ 
IV. 14 
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ESSAY ON FORGIVENESS—WRITTEN BY MR. HENRY SHEARES THE 
ELDER, AND PUBLISHED IN ‘‘ THE CORK HIBERNIAN CHRONICLE.” 


‘Tt is to be feared that there are some who, from considering 
the Lord’s Prayer only as it stands in our liturgy, have been led 
into an imperfect idea of the petition for forgiveness. In the 
Greek of St. Matthew it runs thus: ‘ Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors ;’ and to this St. Luke corresponds: ‘ Forgive 
us our sins, for we also forgive those who are indebted to us.’ 

** Why any deviation should have been made from words so 
sacred I do not know. The literal construction, debts, takes in all 
that is intended by trespasses, and more: in its first and immediate 
sense, it means those obligations relative to property which arise 
from the intercourse of society, and extends also to the great circle 
of duties which man owes to man, and every man to his Creator. 

‘“* Existence, reason, immortality, a possession of temporary, 
and an offer of endless blessings, form a debt too great to be dis- 
charged. The warmest aspirations of gratitude are faint, and the 
most vigorous exertions of service imperfect; but our efforts may 
reach to man, though they fall short of heaven. The great Uni- 
versal Creditor takes in payment to himself what we do for others. 
Pity, patience, and benignity are his favourite offerings ; and the 
prevailing petition of his commands is, that we make each other 
happy- 

Me He who stooped to-instruct us how to ask forgiveness, makes 
the remitting of the debts of others the express condition of our 
hopes. This is the first step of the scale, and the man who will 
not rise so far above his passions, can never expect to go higher. 
To remember injuries with kindness, to repay evil with good, and 
become the cheerful benefactor of an enemy, are heights beyond 
the reach of an unenlightened ethics ; yet to these must every one 
aspire who would avail himself of the intercession or sufferings of 
the Teacher. But the rudiments of philanthropy must be learned 
before we can feel its elevation; until pity unbars the heart refine- 
ment can meet no entrance; nor can we dream of soaring to 
angelic heights while we lie sunk below the common standard of 
humanity. : 

“To deprive a fellow-being of every comfort, and cover him 
with every misery, merely for his incapacity of paying, would 
evince a malignity too diabolical, I hope, to be human. Yet, little, 
better is the relentless creditor’s motive—a wretched pride of ap- 
pearing acute and prudent in the eyes of others, mixed with a little, 
grovelling resentment at the idea of a real or intended imposition 
on his understanding. or this he showers woes upon the head 
of poverty, and denies to his brother of the dust a little portion of 
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that merey which, if our common maker did not unlimitedly 
possess, the only wish of every thinking being would be to shrink 
out of existence. 

‘To the misplacing of our passions we owe most of our errors. 
Ambitious of eminence where, in fact, we are most restrained, we 
are more jealous of our intellectual than our moral merit. We are 
content to be thought cruel, provided we are thought sagacious ; 
and, to support the fancied stateliness of worldly wisdom, descend 
below the rank of the common executioner: we catch at a revenge 
~ not palliated by the plea of provocation, nor dignified by the show 
of spirit—a revenge within the reach of the most abject being in the 
community—at which a man should blush and a Christian tremble. 

‘‘ Real pre-eminence is bestowed by the hand of generous for- 
bearance ; and the most thrilling flattery is the voice of misery 
relieved. To see the tear of gratitude swelling in the eye, and the 
features throbbing with the emotions of a blessing heart; to see 
happiness, like a new creation, brightening up at our touch, and 
feeling ourselves rising in the estimation of the Source of Being: 
these create a pride which humility may avow, and a superiority 
which will survive the fleeting phantom of distinction. 

“The eye that reads this paper must close; the hands that 
hold it must rot—nor is the time far off. Business in vain en- 
deavours to subdue, or levity to expel the thought. It has a voice 
of thunder, and will be heard. When that which is dreadful is 
also inevitable, to disarm it of its terrors is all that is left us. 
Religion points to the means, and reason urges us to embrace 
them. 

‘‘ When aid is vain and joy is fled; when the soul begins to 
disentangle its affections, and feels the presages of the approaching 
future from a consciousness of the past; when the stage is 
darkened, and the great much talked-of scene begins to realize 
and open on the view; the debts we have remitted, the wrongs we 
have forgiven, and the miseries we have relieved will play with 
cherub faces round the fancy, and turn to rapture the pangs of 
dissolution. 

‘Po such joys and prospects some hearts have made them- 
selves insensible, but from the dominion of fear there are none 
exempt. 

“The great former of our natures, therefore, intimidates while 
he allures, and denounces a reverse from which the imagination 
revolts in terror. 

‘In the catalogue of transgressions inexorability stands dread- 
fully distinguished. To every other offender—though he may 
shudder at the justice of the Almighty—there is still some re- 
source remaining in His mercy. But he who denies mercy for- 
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feits mercy. He disclaims the saving attribute which softens the 
terrors of omnipotence, and quits the last hold that hangs from 
heaven over the gulf of eternity ! 

‘Tf death and judgment be not chimeras—if the Son of God 
knew the will of his Father—if that will be founded on immutable 
truth—he who does not forgive will not be forgiven. 

‘* AGRICOLA.” 


In The Hibernian Magazine for April, 1775, the essay by 
Sheares, on Forgiveness of Injuries, signed ‘‘ Agricola,” is given 
at length in that number; and also another very remarkable one 
by that gentleman, similarly signed, in the July number for same 
year, entitled, ‘On man in society, and at his final separation 
from it.” From the latter a few extracts are taken; and the fol- 
lowing notice of these essays of H. Sheares introduces the first of 
them in The Hibernian Magazine : 

‘“*Sir—I send you three inimitable essays, which I brought 
with me from Corke, under the signature of ‘ Agricola.’ They 

- were written by Henry Sheares, Esq., banker, of said city, who 
with several other gentlemen frequently amuse that town by their 
productions in The Hibernian Chronicle, printed by Mr. Flynn, 
whose paper was in such demand when they appeared that I could 
not get one to purchase, but procured those enclosed from a sub- 
scriber. As I know they must be a valuable addition to your 
entertaining magazine, I send them for your next publication, and 
am your constant reader, 

SV EA 

“ Essex-street, 25th February, 1775.” 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ESSAY, ‘‘ON MAN IN SOCIETY, AND AT HIS FINAL 
SEPARATION FROM IT. 


“Intended to act a part with others, we feel ourselves irre- 

sistibly attracted to society. Man, with all his imperfections, 
possesses a magnetic virtue, and we cheerfully embrace the solici- 
tudes, rather than be denied the pleasures of connexion. 
But with the thought of standing single in abandoned existence, 
the imagination forces our frame to “confess its helpless and de- 
pendent ‘nature; the self-defensive principle takes the alarm, looks 
panting round ‘for succour, and almost wishes to be joined in 
annihilation. 

** Juliet, preparing to take the draught of temporary death, 
dismisses her attendant with this pathetic. exclamation : 

‘«¢ My dismal scene I needs must act alone !’ 
And so must every human being. In the great crisis of existence 
there is no participation. The attachments of business must relax 
their grasp, and the short-lived fever of festivity subside. Of the 
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swarms that sport in the gleam of pleasure, or buz in the hives of 
industry, separation and solitude are the inevitable lot. Of the 
thousands who perish on the field in a seeming community of 
death, each must feel his pang, and go to his account in his own 
abstracted identity. 

‘From the band of society the sons of mortality must be all 
loosened in their turn, and be called off one by one, to act his 
dismal scene alone. 

‘“‘ Of creation being withdrawn from us, or our receding from 
creation, the effect must be the same. : 

‘‘ There is a Being who fills all space, whose goodness hovers 
round to smooth the paths which his wisdom obliges us to tread, 
and make every pain an avenue to joy. He who protects the 
careless slumbers of luxuriant health will not abandon the couch 
of agony, nor withdraw from sinking nature that hand which had 
poured unnumbered blessings on its hour of ease. On the solitary 
gloom his imterposing presence will pour ineffable brightness, and 
throng the desolated intellect with delights, of which an idea was 
never conveyed by sense, nor a glimpse allowed to fancy in its 
most aspiring excursions. 

“This is not the voice of enthusiasm ; it is the promise of 
Eternal Truth—of Him who descended, as at this time, to lend 
new aids to labouring reason, to withdraw the veil from mortality, 
and atone for the deficiencies of obedient weakness. . . 

‘“‘Tn this great scheme of benignity, he who steadily sustains 
his part will feel a secret influence assisting his obedience, and 
when called for ever from the ways of men, is sure to meet the 
Comforter in his passage.’”* 

The widow of Henry Sheares, sen., had the misfortune to 
survive all her children, with the exception of her daughter Julia. 
Four of her sons perished by untimely ends previously to her 
death. Her amiable spirit was sorely tried by afflictions ; and in 
mercy they terminated, soon after the last and direst calamity of 
all fell upon her children in 1798. Inscrutable, indeed, are the 
dispensations of Providence: the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children of the unrighteous, to the third and fourth generation ; 
* In 1770, a collection of the essays which appeared in The Cork Hibernian 
Chronicle was separately published in a small 12mo volume, entitled ‘‘ The Modern 
Monitor, or Flynn’s Speculations,’ the second edition of which, printed in 1771, is 
in my possession. Neither of the preceding essays of H. Sheares are to be found in 
that volume. It was subsequently to that date they appeared in Ze Cork Hibernian 
Chronicle, But in that volume there is one, in vindication of Benevolence from 
Hobbes and his disciples, No. 14, under date 10th May, 1770, signed ‘“ A.,” which 
has intrinsic evidence of Henry Sheares’ composition. In that volume a key is given 
by the late Mr. John Fennell, in MS., to the signatures and numbers of some of the 
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Gray ; No. 39—Mrs. Pack.” 
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but the noblest virtues of the parents are not always sufficient to 
shield their offspring from the direst calamities! Such is the will 
of Heaven; and we bow to those decrees which human wisdom 
cannot comprehend, but more than reason brings us to believe are 
planned by wisdom that is not human, and ordained for ends that 
are not evil. ; 

The aged widow of old Henry Sheares, after the calamities 
which fell on the last of her sons, went to England, and passed 
the remainder of her wretched days at Clifton. The fate of her 
unfortunate sons was ever present to her mind, and its remem- 
brance ‘‘ brought her grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

Her daughter Julia and the widow of her son resided with her 
till her death, and that event broke up the home of the friendless 
and forlorn creatures who survived her. Her friend and kinsman, 
Major-General Bettesworth, died in July, 1801. The life of this 
poor lady for many years had been one continued scene of mis- 
fortune ; affliction on affliction fell on her in quick succession ; 
four of her sons in the prime of life were taken from her by violent 
deaths. Broken down at length by her sufferings, it pleased God 
in his mercy to release her from them. She died at Clifton in the 
year 1803, having survived the last of her sons about five years. 
Her will was proved at the Prerogative Court in Dublin, the 28th 
of June, the same year. The following is a copy of it: 

‘‘In the name of God, Amen: I, Jane Anne Sheares, -widow 
and relict of Henry Sheares, late of the city of Cork, Ireland, Esq., 
being in reasonable health and memory, thanks to God, do make 
and publish this my last will and testament in manner and form 
following: and first, I order and direct that all my just debts and 
funeral expenses be paid with all convenient speed after my decease. 
I desire that my remains may be buried as privately as possible early 
in the morning, and I most earnestly request that Doctor Rogers 
will permit the same to be laid in his vault, according to implicit 
promise from his father through his uncle Joseph Rogers, Esq., 
close to the remains of my dead husband lying there. If Doctor 
Rogers refuses to give my remains room in his vault, I beg my dear 
friend, Philippa Maria Carew, will take my dear husband’s out of 
Docter Rogers’ vault and put it into her own, and put mine close + 
with it; I only mean by this direction and request, that if sending 
me over and interring me in Cork can be done for £10 more than 
here ; if not, where the tree falls let it lie; whenever I die, inter 
me as privately as possible. I bequeath to my dear daughter, 
Juliana Sheares, all the money that I die possessed of, either in 
bonds or in cash, or whatever may be due to me at the time of my 
death of my annuity, or in any manner; likewise, £500 of the 
charge which my late husband Henry Sheares, Esq., left upon his 
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estate for the benefit of his younger children to my division, and 
which I gave to my late dear unfortunate son, John Sheares, as 
part of his provision when he came of age; upon his being under 
some difficulties, he sold it to me a few years before his death. I 
gave him £500 sterling for it, as his deed of sale among my papers 
will show. I likewise bequeath all my clothes, linen of all sorts, 
and ornaments, to my said daughter Juliana Sheares, except my 
fine enamelled snuff-box, which I beg my daughter-in-law Sarah 
Sheares will accept as a token of my love. I am sorry I have not 
now anything useful to leave her. I beg that my daughter, Juliana 
Sheares, will give the locket that I wear of my dear son John’s 
hair to Philippa Maria Carew, with some of my hair putin on the 
other side; and that my daughter Juliana will have two plain 
lockets made, and a bit of my hair put into each, and sent to my 
two dear friends, Mrs. Hoare and Catherme Spaight, spinster ; 
they three know that I would leave them better tokens of my love 
and gratitude if it were in my power. I appoint Robert Drought, 
of the city of Dublin, in Ireland, Esq., and Chichester St. Leger, 
Esq., to be my true and lawful executors, both of the same kingdom. 
(he 5a ‘* Jane ANN SHEARES.* 


‘« Sioned, sealed, published, and declared by the testator in the 
presence of us, who have hereunto set our names as witnesses, at 
her request, and in her a esence, and in the presence of each other. 


RicHaRD-. LAURENCE, 
ANN LAURENCE, 
Lovisa LavRENCE, 


* To inquiries of mine addressed to a literary friend, a citizen of Cork, respecting 
the ladies above referred to in the will of Mrs. Sheares, I received the following 
reply : 

; “On the subject of your inquiries, I have to say that I do not know anything 
about Miss Spaight or Mrs. Hoare, but I have often heard Philippa Maria Carew 
spoken of ; she was first cousin to my maternal grandmother. I always heard her 
mentioned as an excellent person and a valuable member of her family. You can 
see as much as you wish to know about her family ina work called ‘ Collectanea 
Topographice et Geneaologica,’ vol. (I think) vy. I have in my possession a will of 
Philippa Maria Carew never proved (and which was doubtless superseded by a sub- 
sequent one), in which she mentions her friend Mrs. Jane Ann Sheares in very affec- 
tionate terms; the will was witnessed by Catherine Spaight and Juliana Sheares. It 
seems that Miss Carew’s mother must have been niece to Peter Brown, Bishop of 
Cork, for her brother Archdeacon Russell is called his nephew, in Harris’s Ware.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


EARLY CAREER OF HENRY AND JOHN SHEARES—THEIR SOJOURN IN 
PARIS IN THE WORST DAYS OF THE REIGN OF TERROR IN 1793, AND 
CONNEXION WITH EVENTS AT THAT PERIOD. 


WueEn old Henry Sheares of Goldenbush—later of Glasheen, and 
of the firm of Sheares and Rogers of Cork—died in 1776, he left 
five sons and four daughters. Of the sons, Henry, Robert Bettes- 
worth, Richard, John, and Christopher Humphrey, two only were 
surviving in 1798—namely, Henry and John. 

Christopher entered the army, and died at an early age of yel- 
low fever in the West Indies. Richard entered the navy, and rose 
to the rank of lieutenant, and perished on board his majesty’s ship 
Thunderer, which ship sailed from St. Helen’s with the other ves- 
sels of the British fleet in 1778, under the command of Admiral 
Keppel, and was lost on the West India station in the great hurri- 
cane of October, 1779, the Hon. Robert Boyle Walsingham, son of 
the first Earl of Shannon, then having his broad- -pennant on board 
the T’hunderer. Robert Sheares, at a very early age, was drowned 
in attempting to save his brother John when they were bathing 
together. I am informed by a lady to whom I am indebted 
for much information respecting the latter—the late Mrs. Smith, 
daughter of Steele, Esq., of Merrion-square (and, when Miss 
Maria Steele, the Stella of many passionate poetical effusions of 
John Sheares)—that she had often heard John say with great 
emotion that ‘“‘he had caused the death of two of his brothers— 
one who was drowned in attempting to save him when a boy; and 
Christopher, his youngest brother, who being reluctant to go to 
the West Indies, he had persuaded to go there.’’ Henry was born 
in 1753. He received a university education, and was a cotem- 
porary of Barrington at Trinity College, Dublin. He entered the 
army at an early age, and first served in the 51st regiment of foot. 
He subsequently renounced the military for the legal profession, 
and was called to the bar in 1790, John was nearly thirteen 
years younger than his brother, and was born about the year 1766. 
He was placed under the care of the Rev. G. Lee of Cork, and 
appears to have distinguished himself there in his fifteenth year. 

By a singular accident a set of books, ‘“‘ The Beauties of the 
Spectator,” many years ago fell into my hands, which had found 
their way to a bookstall from the sale of the library of a clergyman 
of the name of M‘Namara, a native of Cork, latterly resident in 
Dublin ; on the back of these volumes the words ‘‘ Reverend Mr. 
Lee’s premium to John Sheares” are stamped in gold letters; and 
on opening the books, I found the customary engraving of a youth 
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led by the hand of Science towards a temple, where Fame is sta- 
tioned at the portals holding a myrtle crown to the advancing stu- 
dent. Underneath there is the usual printed form, with the names 
and dates written upwards of seventy y8ars ago in the following 
terms : 

“At a public examination held in the Reverend Mr. Lee’s 
school, Cork, on 19th February, 1781, this premium was given to 
John Sheares, for his distinguished merit in answering in the sixth 
book of Virgil’s Aineid.— President, G. Lzn.” 

I know not whether the mention of this premium, the proof and 
recompense of youthful merit, may excite the same melancholy 
feelings which the accidental discovery of it called forth; but no 
man who ever felt a father’s hopes, or shared in those of an affec- 
tionate family, can picture to himself the fond expectations which 
this first indication of dawning merit might seem to warrant, and 
recall unmoved the mournful issue of those hopes in the case of the 
ill-fated John Sheares. By the college books I find that he en- 
tered the University of Dublin as a pensioner the 20th January, 
1783, under Mr. Slack, his college tutor. 

In Mr. T. Crofton Croker’s ‘‘ Popular Songs of Ireland” an 
account is given, from Fitzgerald’s Cork Remembrancer, of a public 
entertainment, succeeding a parade of the Cork volunteers on the 
17th of March, 1780, at which a song was sung from the manu- 
script copy of which, in the autograph of Mr. John Sheares, it is 
printed in Mr. Crofton’s work. It begins thus: 


‘“« St. Patrick he is Ireland’s saint, 
And we’re his Volunteers, sir ; 
The hearts that treason cannot taint, 
Their fire with joy he hears, sir,” &e. 


The composition is that of a boy not above fourteen years of 
age, and certainly exhibits very little indication of poetic talent. 

The Cork Volunteers made their first public display on the 
12th of April, 1778. Fitzgerald, in his Cork Remembrancer, 
quoted by Mr. Croker, states : ‘‘ The True Blues, Boyne, Aughrim 
Union, and Culloden societies walked in procession to Christ 
Church, according to seniority, being the first public appearance 
made by these sons of liberty.” 

Mr. Robert Milliken (a venerable old man, still living in Cork, 
91 years of age), brother of Richard Alfred Milliken (the author of 
‘‘The Groves of Blarney’’), who died in August, 1815, and is buried 
at Douglas, says he knew the Sheares intimately from 1785 to 1798. 
In 1784, he saw them play in the amateur play of the second part 
of Henry IV., for the debtors’ charity in Cork at the Theatre Royal. 
Henry played the part of the Prince of Wales ; John played Prince 
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John of Lancaster ; George Ekins played Falstaff; and Alexander 
Pope, then a portrait painter in Cork—a Cork man, born in the 
debtors’ gaol, his father at that time a prisoner there for debt— 
played Hotspur. Miss Young, a celebrated young actress, was 
then starring it in Cork; she met Pope, took a fancy to him, and 
married him. Sir Henry Browne Hayes—who was subsequently 
tried for abduction of Miss Pike, sentenced to be hanged, but 
had his sentence remitted to transportation, and who died about 
twenty years ago—played the part of Hostess Quickly; a Mr. Davy 
MacDonnell—a Cork man—played the part of Henry IV., after- 
wards a literary man in London on the papers ; the part of Francis 
was played by Andrew Franklin, afterwards a playwright in Lon- 
don ; the part of Bardolph was played by Counsellor Moore. 

In the council book of the Cork corporation, vol. vi. p. 215, I 
find a minute, under date 8th May, 1776, to the following effect : 
‘‘ Ordered that Henry Sheares, Esq., being the eldest son of 
Henry Sheares, Esq., deceased, who was a freeman at large of this 
city, be admitted a freeman at large of the same.” 

The eldest brother, Henry, at his father’s death, succeeded 
to property estimated at £1,200 a-year. He was by no means 
successful, however, in his management, and was ultimately 
obliged to dispose of some portion of it. It would still have been 
ample for his support, with ordinary prudence; and the circum- 
stance of his son, Richard Benjamin, at his decease, in November, 
1835, having then left property he inherited from his father 
estimated at about £600 a-year, shows that his means were still 
considerable, however embarrassed they had been. Through Lord 
Shannon’s interest, Henry Sheares obtained a commission in the 
51st regiment of foot, but he did not continue in the army above 
three years. - He was twice married; his first wife was the only 
daughter of Mr. Swete, of Cork, supposed at the time of his 
marriage to be possessed of immense wealth. When Lord Clare 
was a young, briefless barrister (then Mr. Fitzgibbon), before he 
had become acquainted with Miss Whaley, whom he married in 
July, 1786, he had paid his addresses to Miss Swete, and had 
been rejected. She subsequently eloped with Henry Sheares— 
and the rejected admirer never forgot or forgave the success of his 
rival. Henry Sheares was married to Miss Swete, in the month 
of August, 1782. His father-in-law, John Swete, Esq., senior 
alderman of Cork, died, aged 90, in December, 1805. 

This circumstance deserves to be remembered and to be 
recalled, when the failure is referred to of every effort that was 
made to save this rival from an ignominious death; and the cause 
of that failure is attributed, it is to be feared with too much justice, 
to the implacable hostility of Lord Clare to both the brothers, but 
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particularly to the elder. Miss Swete, who, it was generally 
imagined, was to have a large fortune, in the usual vagueness of 
Trish calculation on such subjects, estimated at that time at 
£50,000, was no sooner married, than her father failed, and all 
the rumoured dowry vanished into air. About the period of this 
occurrence Henry had some thoughts of offering himself as a 
candidate for the representation of his native city; but whatever 
steps he might have taken in canvassing on that occasion, it does 
not appear that he entered on the contest. The consequences of 
his father-in-law’s embarrassments, obliged him to study the law 
as a profession, having previously retired from the army. 

Henry Sheares was called to the bar in the Michaelmas term 
of 1789—his brother John having been admitted a barrister the 
year previously. He removed to Dublin and entered on his pro- 
fession. From the commencement of their career in that city 
they resided together; first in apartments on Ormond Quay, at 
the house of a Miss Reid; and from 1796, in Baggot-street, in 
which they continued to live to the time of their arrest. 

The wife of Henry Sheares died on the 11th of December, 
1791, and was interred in the burying-ground of St. Peter’s 
Church, Aungier-street, where the tombstone placed over her 
remains by her husband still exists, bearing the following in- 
scription : 

“ Here lies the body of Mrs. Anicia Youne SHEArREs, 
The beloved and lamented wife of Henry Sheares, 
Who departed this life the 11th December, 1791, 
In the 34th year of her age.” 
And at no great distance from’ this grave, in the same churchyard, 
the remains of Lord Clare are buried, and these words are in- 
scribed on the stone erected to his memory. 
“ Here lieth the body of John Fitzgibbon, 
Earu oF Criare, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, 
Who departed this life the 28th of May, 1802, 
Aged 54 years.” 
The Hotspur of his party, who caused the land to tremble at his 
name, lies here at rest; the turbulent, overbearing politician, who 
set the country in a flame, is still and quiet as the meanest of the 
dead. 


‘“T]]-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough.” 


After the death of Mrs. Henry Sheares, her children were 
taken under the care of their grandmother. 
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The circumstances of Mr. and Mrs. Swete, about this time, 
rendering it necessary for them to quit their native country, they 
went to one of the French provinces and took the three eldest of 
the children with them. In the year 1792, Henry Sheares paid a 
visit to France, to see his children, and was accompanied by his 
brother. The revolution in that country was then making rapid 
progress; and the stirring events that were taking place in the 
capital led the brothers to- Paris, where they remained for some 
weeks. During their residence in the French capital, they became 
acquainted with the leading men of the revolution, and intimately 
so with Roland and Brissot. They attended the meetings of 
various political societies ; they became interested in the questions 
that were then the general subjects of discussion; and those sub- 
jects were certainly calculated to excite the imagination, and to 
inflame the political feelings of the young and inexperienced of any 
country, but more especially of one in which liberty had lately 
achieved a partial triumph, and had still left more political evils to 
be redressed than perhaps existed in any other part of Europe at 
that time. Their language, at some of these meetings, in refer- 
ence to Irish politics, was considered by some of their own 
countrymen then in Paris—and of their own politics—as im- 
prudent and unguarded. The dangers of these societies have 
been eloquently pointed out by one of the master-spirits of the 
Irish bar, at a period before the duties of the bench and the 
political obligations it imposed had ‘shorn the profession of one 
of the most splendid of its beams.” 

“What man,” said Bushe, in one of his speeches against the 
Union, ‘‘can answer for himself, in going into a self-constituted 
political society ? His first steps are deliberate—his motives are 
good—his passions warm ; as he proceeds, the applause given to 
moderation intoxicates him—the vehemence of debate elates him : 
he begins a patriot—he ends a reyolutionist. Is this fancy or 
history? I well remember—who can forget ?—the first National 
Assembly of France; composed of everything most honourable, 
gallant, venerable, and patriotic in the kingdom, called together 
for the noblest and purest purposes. The nobility and the pre- 
lacy united with the representatives of the people, and the three 
estates promised the regeneration of the country. What was the 
result? The wise, and the good and virtuous, were put down or 
brought over by the-upstart, and the factious, and the demagogue. 
They knew not the lengths they were going ; they were hurried on 
by an increasing attraction, step by step, and day after day, to that 
vortex in which have been buried even the ruins of every establish- 
ment, religious and political, and from whose womb has sprung 
that colossal despotism which now frowns upon mankind. “it 
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‘The very nature and constitution of a self-constituted assem- 
bly, generates danger and encourages excess. Compare such a 
constitution with the established authorities of the land, all con- 
trolled, confined to their respective spheres, balancing and gravi- 
tating to each other—all symmetry—all order—all harmony ! 
Behold, on the other hand, this prodigy in the political. hemi- 
sphere, with eccentric course and portentous glare, bound by no 
attraction, disclaiming any orbit, disturbing the system, and af- 
frighting the world !’’* 

The figure of the political planets, ‘‘all symmetry—all order— 
all harmony,” as applicable to Ireland at that period, is fetched, 
indeed, from the upper regions of imagination; and as applicable 
to that parliament on which its own members were already laying 
their suicidal hands, nothing can be more preposterous ; but the 
beauty of the imagery almost compensates for the absurdity of the 
application. 

But with regard to the other observations, few men who have 
lived in troubled times, or read the history of the chief actors 
therein, will be disposed to call in question the justice of them. 
But it is to be remembered that Bushe, on this occasion, was 
reading the history of these societies by the light of their ultimate 
perversion to the worst of passions, in the worst of times; and 
-that the Sheares’ acquaintance with them was made seven years 
before, when the world was not yet dazzled with the portentous 
glare of the revolutionary prodigy ; and its eccentric course had 
then scarcely began to deviate from its orbit, and to confound the 
speculations of its observers. 

From 1789 to the summer of 1792, the French revolution 
was conducted with comparative moderation, and never was there 
more ability displayed than the events of that time had called into © 
activity. The subject of good government was ably and fearlessly 
discussed ; and the well-being of the people was the professed end 
and aim of all political inquiry. 

No wonder if the minds of those who attended these discus- 
sions—probably at first from motives of curiosity—were eventually 
excited by such topics, and that they suffered themselves to be led 
away by the enthusiasm which surrounded them. 

The wonder is, not that such a result should take place ; but 
while we flatter ourselves, were we placed in such circumstances 
we would have resisted every evil influence, we have reason to be 
thankfal our lot had not been like that of our fathers—in youth, 
and without experience, to be launched on those tempestuous times. 
It is certain that the visit of the Sheares to France produced a 


* Vide Phillips’s Specimens of Irish Eloquence. 
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marked effect on the political sentiments of both the brothers, and 
was noticed by many of their friends on their return. 

In the latter part of 1794, or beginning of 1795, Henry made 
the acquaintance of Miss Sarah Neville, the daughter of Mr. Neville 
of Mary Mount, in the county Kilkenny, of a highly respectable 
family. Mrs. Neville was the sister of Sir Robert Hudson, and 
her husband the brother of Mr. Brent Neville, Sheriff’s Peer and 
merchant of Dublin. Shortly after their intimacy, Miss Neville 
became the wife of Henry Sheares. Those who knew her well, 
describe her as no less remarkable for her beauty than her accom- 
plishments. 

The library of the Sheares was said—by one well qualified to 
form an opinion on such a subject—to be one of the best selected 
private collections that person had ever seen. Henry was nota 
man of very studious habits or of remarkable intellectual powers ; 
but was possessed of moderate abilities, and a taste for the literature 
of the day; had considerable conversational powers; expressed him- 
self clearly and generally strongly: on subjects which engaged his 
feelings, he spoke with vehemence and apparent brusqueness, 
which many persons interpreted as an evidence of an overbearing 
temper and of hauteur, but which all those intimately acquainted 
with him in private life considered as attributable to a peculiarity 
of manner rather than to his natural disposition. He was honour- 
able in his principles, frank, and ingenuous. In quitting the army 
he had not shaken off the military air and carriage; and there was, 
by all accounts, a dash of the soldier in his deportment and mode 
of expression, that denoted qualities better suited for the camp than 
the inns of court. He was fond of society, and, to use the words 
of one of its brightest ornaments who knew him well, ‘‘ he was 
fitted for its highest circles.” His fondness for show—for the 
luxuries of life, as well as for its pleasures—were little calculated 
to give any impression of republican simplicity, or indeed to justify 
the opinion that his principles were originally of a very democratic 
character. Had he entered the political arena half a century later, 
there is every reason to conjecture, his opinions would hardly have 
gone far enough for the party of the out-and-out reformers in these 
days. Treason in his time was not a mere act of overt hostility 
to the sovereign, or of violence against his authority ; but every 
man who advocated reform and deprecated parliamentary corruption 
was designated a ‘‘ traitor’ by the members of administration ; and 
hostility to that administration, however constitutionally carried on, 
was regarded as ‘‘ seditious,” and’ branded in parliament by that 
opprobrious term. 

It is easy, and even consolatory now, to the feelings of politi- 
cal leaders, when their opinions travel swiftly and commodiously 
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on the railways of reform, to upbraid the opponents of oppression, 
the vehicles of whose opposition were dragged over the rough road 
of parliamentary corruption, and to include all who made them- 
selves obnoxious to the enemies of reform in the sweeping obloquy 
of a term that has often been imposed before it has been deserved. 
In the case of the Sheares, long before either brother was involved 
in the guilt of treason, the opinions they expressed in favour of re- 
form and Catholic emancipation were denounced by Lord Clare 
in his place in parliament; and the elder brother, in particular, was 
stigmatized by that intemperate man as a disaffected person. 

It was the policy of the time to render every man suspected of 
disaffection who took any part in politics adverse to the views of 
the faction which swayed the administration. The government, in 
fact, was in the hands of the Beresfords and Fitzgibbons.* 

The brothers, on their return from France, became members 
of the United Irishmen Society. 

The sojourn of the Sheares in Paris during the worst days of 
the reign of terror, in the latter part of 1792 and beginning of 


ad 


1793, is connected with a circumstance related by the late Mr. © 


John O’Connell, in his ‘‘ Life and Speeches of O’Connell,” of very 
great importance to the character of the Sheares—of such impor- 


tance as to render it necessary to relate it in the precise words of 
Mr. John O’Connell. 


O'CONNELL AND THE SHEARES. 


An extract from ‘“‘ The Life and Speeches of Daniel O’Connell, 
M.P.,” edited by his son, John O’Connell, M.P.; vol.i. Dublin: 
Duffy; London: Dolman, 1846: 

‘‘ At length came the order and the funds for the home journey. 
On the 21st December, 1793, the day the unfortunate Louis was 
beheaded at Paris, the brothers set out in a voiture for Calais, 
which they reached early on the morning of the 28rd, not, how- 
ever, without some parting compliments from their friends the 
soldiery, who went so far as several times to strike the head of 
the vehicle with their musket stocks. The English packet-boat, 
aboard which the boys proceeded with as little delay as possible, 
was presently under weigh ; and as she passed out of the harbour, 
Mr. O’Connell and his brother eagerly tore out of their caps the 
tricolour cockade, which the commonest regard for personal safety 
rendered indispensable to be worn by every one.in France, and 
after trampling them under foot, flung them into the sea. This 
boyish outburst of natural execration of the horrors which had 
been committed under that emblem, procured them a few of those 


* The Honourable William Beresford, Archbishop of Tuam, married the Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgibbon, sister to the chancellor. 
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sonorous curses, which only a Frenchman can give, from some 
fishermen rowing past at the moment, by whom the cockades were 
rescued from the waves, and placed in their hats with all becoming 
reverence. 

“Tt was the packet-boat which brought over the intelligence 
of the murder of the king. On board that packet-boat were the 
unfortunate John and Henry Sheares, whose tragic fate in the 
year 1798 is so well known. To their heated minds the revolu- 
tion of France did not bear the same revolting aspect that it did 
to others ; and they were loud in praise and prediction of its ulti- 
mate tendencies to good, in despite of the crimes and abominations 
marking its progress. The execution of the unhappy Louis was 
freely canvassed between them and an English gentleman on 
board, and John Sheares boasted that he and his brother had been 
present, having paid two national guards for liberty to wear their 
uniforms and do their duty for them on that-occasion. ‘ Good 
heavens! sir,’ said the English gentleman, ‘what could have in- 
duced you to desire to witness so horrible a spectacle?’ ‘ Love of 
the cause, sir, wasthe reply. . . . . 

‘‘ The experience of this part of his life very nearly converted 
Mr. O’Connell into a Tory; and his conversion was effected (Oc- 
tober, 1794) by a close and diligent attendance at Hardy’s trial, 
the glaring iniquity of whith ‘ confirmed his natural detestation of 
tyranny and desire of resisting it.’”’ 

Now all these details Mr. O’Connell gave me, viva voce, in his 
study, in the presence of Mr. O’Neil Daunt. This was shortly 
after the publication of my memoir of ‘‘ The United Brothers— 
Henry and John Sheares,” and I well remember Mr. O’Neil 
Daunt thinking himself privileged, on the occasion above referred 
to, to ask me, ‘‘ Have you written a panegyric on such men?” ‘TI 
have written of them what I knew or believed to be true,” was my 
reply. , 

There is certainly a very-remarkable anachronism in the pre- 
ceding account. Louis XVI. was executed on the 21st January, 
1798, and yet here we are informed that Mr. O’Connell met the 
Sheares on board the Calais packet on their return from Paris, 
where they had been assisting at the execution of Louis XVI. ; and 
yet we are told this packet sailed from Calais on the morning of 
the 28rd of December, 1793, the king having been beheaded on 
the 21st of December, 1798, according to O’Connell. 

Mr. John O’Connell evidently fell into an error of very great 
importance, with regard to the date of the execution of Louis 
XVI.; he was not executed on the 2ist of December, 1793, as 
he states, but on the 21st of January, 1793, eleven months pre- 
ceding the rencontre on board the Calais packet, when the scene 
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described is said to have taken place. The scene itself as described 
by Mr. John O’Connell, in no material respect differs from the 
account given to me of it by his father. Of the main fact of the 
Sheares having stated they had witnessed the execution of Louis 
XVI. I have no doubt; and of their having expressed opinions very 
different from those of Mr. O'Connell on the subject of the revo- 
lution, I can well believe ; but the very circumstance of the marked 
difference of their opinions may have led, on the part of Mr. 
O’Connell, to an erroneous interpretation of the words ascribed to 
John Sheares, as expressive of approval of the crimes of the revolu- 
tion. The inference left to be drawn by Mr. O’Connell’s account 
of the behaviour of both brothers on this occasion is, that they 
approved of the execution of the king. No direct expression of 
approbation of it, however, is imputed to either of them. And, 
moreover, it is to be borne in mind that upwards of half a century 
had intervened between the occurrence described and O’Connell’s 
relation of it—if, as I think it very likely, Mr. John O’Connell’s 
account is taken from Mr. Daunt’s report of the conversation on 
this subject between myself and Mr. O’Connell. The recollection 
of the conversation that took place between the Sheares and their 
fellow-passengers in 1793, without any written note of it to refer 
to, at the expiration of half a century cannot be expected to be free 
from all error. 

The fact of the Sheares having been present at the execution 
of Louis XVI. I have no doubt was related by them; and that 
their presence at it called for the strong expression attributed to 
the English gentleman, who wondered how they could “‘ desire to 
witness so horrible a spectacle,” I admit. 

But still be it remembered it was John Sheares who made the 
alleged observation—in reply to the English gentleman—“ Love of 
the cause, sir.’ No expression of opinion is imputed to Henry 
Sheares. 

And yet, however unfavourably even that expression, supposing 
it to be literally reported, might make one think of the feelings, 
and good taste, and sound, sober judgment of John Sheares, I 
am in a position to show that evidence can be adduced worthy of 
credit, of his expressing, in the strongest terms, feelings of indig- 
nation at the idea of any act of violence being done to the Queen 
of France, who was then imprisoned in the Temple—and this, too, 
at the very period of the expression ascribed to him of so contrary 
a character in relation to Louis XVI. 

In ‘‘ The Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Castlereagh,” 
edited by his brother, vol. i., p. 258, I find an extract of a letter, 
dated 8rd of August, 1798, addressed to Mr. Wickham by Mr. 
Henry Redhead Yorke—a gentleman who in his early days had 
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been a great agitator of the question of Reform—enclosed in a letter 
of Mr. Wickham to Lord Castlereagh, dated from Whitehall, 10th 
of August, 1798, marked secret, and commencing with the follow- 
ing passage : 

*‘T send your lordship, enclosed, an extract of a letter, con- 
taining some curious information relative to the two Sheares. It 
is written by one of their old companions, the famous Mr. Henry 
Yorke. ' It is wished, however, that the name of the writer should 
be concealed.” 

The enclosure in Mr. Wickham’s letter is thus headed : 

*““HXTRACT OF A LETTER, DATED 38RD auGusT, 1798. 

‘‘T was well acquainted in Paris with the two Messrs. Sheares, 
who lately suffered. The fate of the younger did not surprise me, 
but I was astonished to learn that the elder was also implicated, 
for he was apparently a man of most meek and exemplary manners, 
the father of an infant, and a widower—ties sufficiently strong, 
methinks, to have curbed his ambition. He was however entirely 
under the infiuence of his brother, and though he said little, he was 
quite (as the French say), when he did speak, a la hauteur de la 
revolution. The younger was the boutefeu of all the exiled patriots 
there. He was the man who proposed an address to the Conven- 
tion for carrying arms against this country. If you look into the 
preface of my trial, you will see the account, though while he lived 
I never mentioned his name. I have heard it remarked, and I 
have found the remark just, that no subject of the British crown 
who entered into the views of the French returned from France 
without importing with him much of the ferocity of the French 
character, and much of the bombast of their style. This has been 
fully illustrated by the manifesto that was found upon the younger.* 
Laying aside his politics, he was a very accomplished young man. 
IT went with both of them to Versailles, and we visited the little 
Trianon, which the Queen of France had constructed. The 
younger Sheares was so enchanted with the taste of a person who 
could conceive so beautiful a retreat, that he fell on his knees, and 
swore he would plunge a dagger in the heart of every Frenchman 
he met, if a hair of her head were touched. I have sent you this 
little anecdote of those unfortunate gentlemen, whom I presume 
you did not know. I will not conceal that I felt deeply afflicted at 
their fate, and I sincerely wish that the impression may not be lost 
in any part of the country. ‘The example is awful. May it serve 
to guard the monarchy and enlighten the deluded.’’ 

The terms in which Mr. Yorke deems it prudent to speak of 

* The paper in question, inthe handwriting of John Sheares, was not found upon 


him, but in the house of his brother, with whom he lived. 
t ‘“ Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh,” vol. i. p. 258. 
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John Sheares’ political opinions are to be considered in connexion 
with the circumstances in which he stood at this period (1798) 
with the government. The 22nd of July, 1795, Henry Redhead 
Yorke was tried and convicted at the York assizes on a charge of 
sedition ; and was subsequently sentenced to pay a fine of £200, 
and to be imprisoned two years in Dorset gaol. He evidently had 
experienced the lenity of the government, and had read his poli- 
tical recantation with a view to his liberation, or in gratitude for it. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ORIGIN OF CONNEXION OF THE SHEARES WITH THE SOCIETY OF 
UNITED IRISHMEN IN 17938—CAUSE OF ANIMOSITY OF LORD CLARE 
TO THE SHEARES—HOSTILITIES CARRIED ON BETWEEN THEM IN 
THE COURTS OF LAW, IN AFFAIRS OF HONOUR, IN PARLIAMENT ON 
ONE PART, IN THE PRESS AND THE SOCIETY OF UNITED IRISHMEN 
ON THE OTHER. 


Ir will be borne in mind that the Sheares must have returned 
from France about the 23rd of January, 1793. They returned to 
Ireland with a very evident leaning to political pursuits and specu- 
lations, and very soon were actively engaged in that terrible arena of 
Trish politics, from which to withdraw with safety—or with honour, 
if with safety—was a consummation more devoutly to be wished than 
expected by those who unfortunately, either for themselves or their 
country, entered on it. They became active members of the Lein- 
ster Society of United Irishmen. 

The part taken by both brothers, in the proceedings of the 
society at this time, was such as moderate reformers in our days 
might be supposed to take. g 

The society had not then swerved from its first character, and 
abandoned its original constitution. That both were unobjection- 
able, we have the admission of Mr. Pollock, a writer, the most 
able antagonist of that society at a later period, when the new 
organization took place, and the only writer, of all the political 
scribblers of that period hostile to the United Irishmen Society, 
whose arguments it would be difficult for even the ablest of the 
United Irishmen to refute. 

Pollock, speaking of this society in his admirable letters ad-— 
dressed to the inhabitants of Newry in 1792, says: ‘‘ In making 
war on the United Irishmen of Dublin, I attack a society whose 
first establishment and principles, in their spirit and general ten- 
dency, I approved of ; of which, but for some trifling accident— 
some lucky or unlucky circumstances in their formation—I should 


' 
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myself have been a member, or proposed as such. I take liberties 
with a body of men, some few individuals of whom, that I have 
lived in a degree of intimacy with—men of considerable talents, 
and I believe of much private worth—I feel a personal and even 
affectionate regard for ; a body, to the great majority of whom, as 
individuals, I attribute perfectly good intentions towards their 
country, and even its constitution, so far as the majority have 
taken the trouble or used the means to understand it; and to 
whom, as a society, I leave this testimony of my private opinion— 
that they have contributed to raise, assimilate, and warm into new 
life and energy, the divided, and thereby depressed spirits of their 
countrymen. Happy, had they but known where to stop !’* 

The writer points out the matters in which he considers they 
had shown indiscretion—namely, ‘‘in merging the simple discus- 
sion of the question of emancipation and reform, in theoretical dis- 
quisitions on the principles of government,” &c. &c. 

Neither in the speeches nor in the writings of the Sheares, 
at the period of the address presented to Messrs. Butler and Bond, 
was there any matter in the slightest degree of a treasonable cha- 
racter, or of a seditious tendency; yet it was regarded at that time 

as such; and henceforth the language of Lord Clare, whenever he 
spoke of the Sheares, was that of violent invective—nay, of vin- 
dictive bitterness. 

Violence begets violence ; and it certainly was so with respect 
to Fitzgibbon’s intemperance ; for it is admitted by those most in- 
timately acquainted with the Sheares, that they gave vent to their 
feelings of resentment against Lord Fitzgibbon in the loudest terms 
of reproach. This partizan judge, it is well known, carried with 
him his inveterate animosity to his political opponents even on the 
bench. The ear of the judge was never for an advocate of politics 
opposite his own. In the case of Curran he carried this spirit of 
judicial rancour to the extent of virtually banishing him from his 
court; and according to the account given by the son in his admi- 
rable life of his father, he estimated his losses from Fitzgibbon’s 
conduct towards him at £30,000. 

Curran had, many years before Fitzgibbon had become chan- 
cellor, fought a duel with him; and when he gained the bench, 
‘“‘ Lord Clare remembered the resentments of Mr. Fitzgibbon, and 
avenged the wounds he had received in the senate by excluding 
Mr. Curran from all practice in his court.’’+ 

Very nearly in the same terms, an intimate friend of the 
Sheares, the late Mrs. Smith, communicated to me the injury 
inflicted on them, in their professional capacities, by the evident 


* Vide Pollock’s Letters to the Inhabitants of Newry, 1793. Letter ix. 
+ Vide Life of Curran, vol. i. 
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discountenance they met with from Lord Clare in his judicial cha- 
racter; and however trifling their losses might be, in comparison 
with those of Curran, the public knowledge of the ear of the court 
being closed against them, at the very onset of their professional 
career, was enough to ruin their prospects of advancement; and 
they attributed the ruin of them to Lord Clare. 

The offence of advocating reform was like the crime of Mr. 
Grogan, in presiding at a public meeting in Wexford, hostile to an 
Orange administration—a sufficient motive for calling in question 
the loyalty of that old gentleman, and keeping the suspicion of 
treason suspended over his head till the insurrection ‘‘ exploded,” 
and the offence against the dominant faction was expiated in blood. 
For a similar offence of opposition to the measures of adminis- 
tration—years before the outbreak of the rebellion—Sir Edward 
Crosbie was likewise suspected of disaffection to the faction; and 
he, too, when the day of reckoning came, in 1798, ‘‘ was sacrificed 
in the confusion of the times.” 

He died the death of a traitor, indeed; but many an innocent 
man, besides Sir Edward Crosbie, has been called a traitor, whose 
murderers posterity denominates miscreants. 

Sir Jonah Barrington states: ‘‘ The execution of Sir Edward 
Crosbie was a murder—that of Mr. Grogan a butchery. The vice- 
roy had signed no warrants for the execution; he was not consulted 
concerning the prisoners till their fate had been decided.’”* 

If Crosbie and Grogan failed to realise the suspicions which 
were formed of their fidelity—if the injustice that was done them 
by such suspicions had not carried their indignation to such terms 
of desperation as had driven the Sheares into rebellion—they 
fared no better ; they had all incurred the displeasure of the fac- 
tion; and their conduct as political opponents, or even as private 
adversaries, was sufficient to establish their criminality as men of 
republican principles and traitors. 

The earliest account, I find, of either of the Sheares taking any 
part in the proceedings of those meetings is of one which took 
place in the month of June, 1798. At that period none but men 
eminent for their talents, rank in society, or professional ability, 
usually presided over their meetings. From the commencement 
of the society to the year 1794, among the persons we find filling 
the chair, are the Honourable Simon Butler, Dr. Drennan, Bagenal 
Beauchamp Harvey, and John Sheares. The latter, when he pre- 
sided at a meeting of the society on the 16th of August, 1795, 
called for the purpose of preparing and presenting an address to 
Messrs. Butler and Bond, recently liberated from confinement, had 
only then attained his twenty-seventh year; and at a time when 

* Vide Barrington’s “ Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” pp. 375-6. 
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the society abounded with men of rank and talent, so young a man 
as John Sheares to have been called to the chair, shows that he 
must have been held in high repute by his associates. 

The first cause of Lord Clare’s animosity to the Sheares was 
of as old a date as the marriage of Henry with Miss Swete of 
Cork; and there is even much reason to fear that Lord Clare 
never forgot or forgave the preference given to his rival in this 
affair. The next circumstance that created ill-will took place in 
17938, on the occasion of Henry Sheares demanding an explanation 
of the injurious language used by the former, in his place in par- 
liament, in reference to a speech delivered at one of the meetings 
of United Irishmen. An explanation was demanded and refused : 
a sort of verbal communication, however, was made, which satisfied 
the friend of Henry Sheares, but which was anything but satisfac- 
tory to the injured party. 

The following account of this affair is extracted from the 
proceedings of the Society of United Trishmen, printed privately 
in 1794: 

“26th July, 1794. 
‘* UNITED IRISHMEN. 

‘‘ Henry SHEARES having been requested to leave the Chair, 
James Drxon, Chairman, Winu1AM Leyineton Wess, Secretary, 
the following publication was read : 

**TO THE PUBLIC. 

‘The following paragraph appeared in The Freeman’s Journal 
on Saturday, 20th inst., and afterwards in other prints, as a part of 
the Lord Chancellor’s Speech in the House of Lords. 

‘* PARAGRAPH.—‘ There were in Dublin two persons who were 
members of the French Jacobin Club, and who, his lordship 
believed, were in the pay of that society to foment sedition in this 
country. One of their names appeared at the head of a printed 


paper published last month by the Unrrep Irisumen, to which 
society they also belonged.’ 


‘* On perusal of the above paragraph, Henry Sheares informed 
the meeting he wrote the following letter to his lordship : 

*¢My Lorp—Having this day seen in the public prints of 
yesterday a gross and infamous calumny, which from the strength 
of its allusions I cannot avoid considering as directed against me, 
I think it incumbent on me to address myself to your lordship, 
prior to taking any step towards the punishment of its author. 

“ *T am induced to take this liberty, my lord, from the circum- 
stances of your lordship’s name haying been made use of (falsely, 
I am persuaded) to sanction the malignant falsehood contained in 
that publication. It is therein asserted that your lordship, in the 
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House of Lords, represented me as a member and agent of the 
Jacobin Club in France, and employed by them to foment sedition 
in this country; an assertion which I am bound to believe as ill- 
founded in relation to your lordship as I know it to be false in 
respect to me. Assuring your lordship of my perfect conviction 
that such an accusation could never have proceeded from the 
alleged source, I take the liberty of requesting that your lordship 
will authorize me to assert that the publication was unwarranted 
by anything that fell from your lordship, and that I may have your 
lordship’s permission for such legal proceedings against the pub- 
lisher as may seem advisable. 
“*¢T am, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient, very humble 

servant, 

“* HENRY SHEARES. 

““ Baggot-street, 21st July, 1793.’ 
[Note addressed to the society.] 
“¢ Dublin, 26th July, 1793. 
“* ¢ Having received no answer to the above letter, I deem it 

a duty I owe to myself, to the society to which I belong, and to 
the public in general, to lay the circumstances of this transaction 
before the nation. 

‘«* Henry SHEARES.’ 





“‘Resolved—That Hunry SHuares be addressed by this society. 


‘* UNITED IRISHMEN TO HENRY SHEARES. 

‘** This society, in its choice of a president, has been directed 
to you by its conviction of your patriotic and constitutional prin- 
ciples. 

“«* Tf by this mark of our respect and confidence you have been 
exposed to slander of the most singular and unwarrantable nature, 
you have derived this honourable distinction from the corrupt policy 
which has been uniformly employed to vilify the most virtuous 
asserters of their country’s rights. 

‘** Convineed that the calumny alluded to in your letter to the 
Chancellor is unfounded, and that the meanness which marks it, 
as well as its malignity, renders it impossible for us to suppose that 
it could have proceeded from the authority to which it has been 
imputed—but was rather the fabrication of a venal print, which has 
long insulted the most honourable and independent characters of 
the community—we earnestly assure you that we will co-operate 
with you in every mode of obtaining justice from the laws of your 
country. 

*«¢ Amongst us nothing is secret—nothing under-hand. Our 
numbers, our independence, our individual characters, might stand 
as tests of our intentions. We have every motive of attachment 
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to the interest and happiness of our country. The sacrifice you 
make to public duty can only serve to endear you to us more than 
ever.’ 


“To which Henry SuEares gave the following answer : 


‘“** UniteD InisomeN— Your affectionate address has made the 
deepeet impression on my heart. I shall ever hope to deserve it. 
That congenial principle which first led and attached me to you, 
has received, if possible, additional energy by this testimony of 
your approbation. From the laws of my country I have no doubt 
of redress. In contempt and defiance of calumny and oppression, 
I will devote my life to the great cause for which we first 
united ; confident that, by a firm adherence tq the principles of 
our institution, we shall proportionately effect the welfare and hap- 
piness of our native country. 


«Henry SHEARES.’”’ 


Here the matter ended, with a great deal of dissatisfaction 
openly (and perhaps violently) expressed on the part of both 
brothers: the younger talked of challenging the chancellor, and 
the expression is attributed to him, perhaps unjustly, of ‘‘ seeking 
him on the woolsack, if he were not to be found elsewhere !” 

The next matter that still further tended to exasperate the 
lord chancellor against the Sheares, occurred in 1798. The 
Honourable Simon Butler and Mr. Oliver Bond were brought to 
the bar of the House of Lords, the former as chairman, the 
latter as secretary of a meeting of the Society of United Irishmen, 
for signing a paper calling in question the privileges of that house, 
with respect to the examination of witnesses on oath in the recent 
case of Mr. James Napper Tandy; and both these gentlemen 
were declared guilty of a breach of privilege, and sentenced to six 
months’ confinement and a fine of £500, on the 1st of March, 
1798. 

In the month of August following, a meeting was called of the 
Society of United Irishmen. Mr. John Sheares filled the chair, 
and an address to the imprisoned chairman and secretary of the 
former meeting was carried, expressive of the sympathy of the 
pad and of its sense of the severity of the sentence passed on 
them. 

The rigour of the sentence had been aggravated by the viru- 
lence of the language in which it had been pronounced by the 
chancellor. In addressing the Hon. Mr. Butler on that occasion, 
Lord Fitzgibbon said ‘‘ he could not plead ignorance of his offence ; 
that his noble birth and professional rank at the bar, to both of 
which he was a disgrace, had aggravated his crime.” Mr. Butler 
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(who was the son of Lord Mountgarret), a man of considerable 
talents and independence of character, no sooner was liberated 
than he carried the resolution into effect which he had openly 
avowed while in confinement ; he appointed his friend John Sheares 
to call on Lord Fitzgibbon for an apology for the insulting terms 
he had applied to him, and in the event of his refusal to demand a 
meeting. 

The friends of John Sheares appear to have seen the impro- 
priety of his acting as second in this case, after having so recently 
been desirous of appearing as a principal in a similar predicament ; 
and his brother having been denied a meeting by the same indivi- 
dual. He went into the country, and Mr. Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan was substituted in his place to demand satisfaction of Lord 
Fitzgibbon. 

‘When I waited on him,” says Mr. Rowan, “I called to his 
recollection the words he had made use of in passing the sentence 
of the House of Lords on my friends Messrs. Butler and Bond. 
and those which he had particularly directed to Mr. Butler, which, 
I hoped to be permitted to say, it was not his lordship’s intention 
should be-taken personally, and had been made use of unreflect- 
ingly. His lordship said that he thought the circumstances of the 
ease called for the expressions he had used; that he ‘never spoke 
unreflectingly in the situation he filled; and under similar circum- 
stances he would use similar words.’ TI then said that ‘in mine 
and Mr. Butler’s opinion the sentence of the Lords did not autho- 
rize the words he had used; and if it had occurred between two 
private gentlemen my course would be plain and easy; but his 
lordship’s situation of chancellor embarrassed me.’ Here I paused. 
After some further conversation, his lordship said ‘I knew his 
situation, and he wished me to recollect it.’ I then took my 
leave, saying his lordship’s situation prevented me from acting as 
I would have done with a private gentleman.’’* 

The next morning, Mr. Rowan received a visit from his friend 
Colonel Murray, who accosted him in these words: “So, a pretty 
piece of work you have made of it, Hamilton! taking a challenge 
to the chancellor !’’ The colonel, on being asked how he knew the 
circumstance, replied, ‘‘I have breakfasted this morning with Fitz- 
gibbon, and he told me the whole affair.” 

There can be little doubt of Lord Fitzgibbon’s knowledge of 
the appointment of John Sheares in the first instance as the friend 
of Butler; and the circumstance of his being chairman of the 
meeting at which his proceedings towards Messrs. Butler and 
Bond had been so roughly handled, was sufficient to incense a man 


* Vide Autobiography of Hamilton Rowan, p. 168. 
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of his arrogant and petulant temper against the impugner of his 
conduct. 

The address on this occasion presented by the society to their 
imprisoned chairman and secretary, bears the internal evidence, in 
its style and sentiments, of being the production of John Sheares. 
The reference in it to one of the great actors in the revolution of 
France, whose opinions he had lately an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with ; the admiration of Mirabeau, in the allusion to 
him—probably inspired by the eloquence of that man, who had the 
power to command and to control all men’s passions but his own ; 
the employment in that document of those new-fangled terms 
which were then the fashion of French political phraseology ; the 
novel application of the endearing names of ‘friends and brothers” 
to political associates; and the far-fetched salutations “‘ in the 
unity of an honest and honourable cause,” furnish presumptive 
evidence of the writer’s acquaintance with the ordinary language of 
the leading members of the French clubs at that time. 

There is indeed less of political bombast in this address than 
was customary in the speeches and writings of the reformers of that 
day, when the newly imported jargon of visionary philanthropy in- 
fected political discussion in Great Britain and Ireland with the 
clap-trap expressions of a conventional phraseology: ‘‘ fraterni- 
zation” and “‘citizenship,” ‘‘ natural equality” and the ‘rights of 
man,” were then in the mouths of all men who called Libertas, Dea! 

Patriotic affectation is said to be almost as bad as personal ; 
and one might deem it worse than personal, if, in the fever of the 
public mind in revolutionary times, one did not duly estimate the 
influence of political enthusiasm, and while he sickened at its ex- 
cesses, did not compassionate the deluded votaries, whose confi- 
dence in human nature and ignorance of its infirmities had left 
their hopes and expectations dependent on the conduct of the 
young, the ardent, the bold, and the inexperienced of their asso- 
ciates; and their own motives, in after times, at the mercy of a 
depreciating, exaggerating world. 

In periods of great public excitement, the observation of Gobinet 
is peculiarly applicable to those whose youth and inexperience are 
exposed to the peril of political strife at the commencement of their 
career—‘‘ The time of issuing out of youth and entering into the 
world, is the most dangerous of all our life.’ The struggles of 
such times are to them like the warfare of the middle ages, when 
each man was regarded as a power, and in the words of the elo- 
quent author of ‘‘ Godefridus,” ‘‘ Chivalry required every man to 
believe that he was personally called on to pronounce between 
error and truth—injustice and justice—vice and virtue.’’* 

* Vide “‘ Godefridus, or the Touchstone of Honour,” by K. H. Digby, Esq., p. 97. 
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The time that the Sheares ‘‘ issued out of youth and entered 
into the world,” was indeed perilous to every young man of a 
noble and an ardent spirit ; for patriotism seemed to require what 
chivalry did of yore—that every man should make his election 
between wrong and right, as if the issue of the struggle depended 
on his individual exertions. 

This sentiment, noble in itself, is yet productive of evil in its 
influence on the conduct of the young, whose views are more pro- 
spective than retrospective,* and whose feelings are more deeply 
engaged than their reason is calmly exercised in the considera- 
tion of the events in the midst of which they have been thrown. 
The great mischief then to be feared is that men will become 
‘too much concerned with general views and grand abstractions ; 
but not sufficiently practised in the small details of daily life.” 

‘“‘ The greatest part of men have by far too high an opinion of 
their own importance, and over-great confidence in their own 
strength ; but of their own vocation, and of the end to which they 
are destined, they have in general a sense far too low.’’t 

The following particulars respecting the Sheares were com- 
municated to me in writing, in 1836, by Mr. Davock, a silk mer- 
chant, formerly of Bridge-street, the intimate friend, neighbour, 
and political associate of Oliver Bond. 

‘“‘ John Sheares,” he says, “‘ was intimately acquainted with 
Bond, Emmet, the Hon. Simon Butler, and Henry Jackson. 

‘‘He was a man of excellent private character, of good talents, 
and great personal courage. He was always considered a man of 
high ‘honour ; but his principles most certainly were republican ; 
and I think his objects went much further than reform. He joined 
the second Society of United Irishmen about 1796, and became 
a very active member of it. As a barrister he had pretty good 
practice. I heard that he wrote much for T’he Press, but do not 
know under what signature. The introduction at Byrne’s in 
Grafton-street to Armstrong was a trap laid to ensnare him. 
Byrne, the bookseller (at whose house he first met Armstrong), 
subsequently went to America: I do not think he was false to the 
Sheares—the man who was set on them imposed on Byrne and 
performed his task completely. 

‘‘ Henry was a man of very gentlemanly address ; his talents 
were thought good; he was looked upon as a man of honour and 
discretion. At the meeting at Bond’s on the 12th of March, he, 
like many others of the leaders, did not attend ; but no suspicion 
ever attached to his absence.” 

* See first address of United Irishmen’s Society, 30th December, 1791: “In 


thus associating, we have thought little about our ancestors—much of our posterity.” 
{ Vide Philosophie de Lebens, 156. 
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The gentleman from whom I obtained these few particulars 
informed me that he was one of the persons who conducted Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald to Murphy’s, in Thomas-street, on one of the 
occasions of his being concealed there. Mr. Davock died in the 
year 1837. 

John Sheares took no active part in the business of the United 
Trish Society till after the arrests had taken place at Bond’s, and 
the vacancy in the directory was filled up by his appointment to 
that perilous office. The part which had been first assigned to 
him was the direction of the Cork organization. A directory was 
nominated for that county, but the apprehension of the Sheares 
paralyzed its first movements ; and no outbreak was attempted in 
the south. 

The chief part of the papers of the Sheares fell into the hands 
of Mr. Charles Coughlan of Cork, the person whom John Sheares 
speaks of in his last letter to his sister Julia as ‘‘ the worthy 
Charles Coughlan.’’ He was a man in humble circumstances, but 
highly respected, not only in his early, but in his latter days. In 
1836, he was still living in his native city, greatly esteemed by 
all who knew him. In reply to an application of mine for the 
papers in question, and to certain queries respecting his unfortu- 
nate friend, whose fate he never ceased to deplore, I received the 
following communication through a mutual friend, enclosing several 
documents relative to the father’s early history, the particulars 
of which IT have given at the commencement of this memoir. 
‘During the reign of terror, when every man’s home was at the 
mercy of the privileged marauders,” the documents in question, 
chiefly letters and papers of John’s, were concealed in the ceiling 
of the old house Mr. Coughlan then inhabited, where he expected 
they would escape detection ; and they were not discovered. But 
when the storm had passed over, some years after the insurrection 
of 1808, being about to rebuild his house, he sought the concealed 
papers, but to his great concern he found that they had been 
attacked by mice and reduced almost to powder. 

The substance of the information afforded by Mr. Coughlan I 
have embodied in the preceding papers; but the following parti- 
culars, as coming from one so entirely in the confidence of the 
brothers, and from his own excellent qualities so well calculated to 
form a just opinion of their characters, I have thought it desirable 
fo state apart from any observation of my own : 

‘“‘ Henry Sheares was led into the union by his brother John. 
The latter had been previously a member of the society. They 
had been to France in the time of the taking of the Bastile ; and 
early in the revolutionary struggle, John had become a member of 
one of the political clubs in Paris. 
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** Shortly after their return, John became an United Irishman ; 
both he and his brother were thought highly of by the leading 
members of the society. John was desirous, in 1797, of going to 
France on a mission in an official capacity, but was thought to be 
too young for that appointment. From his youth he was strongly 
attached to republican principles, and earnestly and uniformly 
opposed to agrarian doctrines. 

‘There was nothing sanguinary in his disposition: Henry 
was remarkably humane; and neither were capable of acting on 
the proclamation referred to. Henry was the best possible do- 
mestic character.” 

Such were the men whose unfortunate lot it was to attempt to 
carry into execution the long meditated designs of the Society of 
United Irishmen, at a period when all the leading members of 
that society were in the power of government—when their plans 
were known, their intentions frustrated, and the people dis- 
couraged and dismayed by the sufferings they endured at the 
hands of an infuriated soldiery, and a magistracy of privileged - 
partizans whose will was law. 

Such were the calamitous circumstances of the times, when 
party violence seemed as if it sought to 

* Let one spirit of the first-born Cain 

Reign in all bosoms—that each heart being set 

On bloody actions the rude scene may end, 

And darkness be the burier of the dead.” 
When terror prevailed over the whole country, and hardly one 
reasonable hope was left for the success of the revolutionary 
designs of the conspirators, the Sheares were called forth, and the 
younger brother and another associate were appointed to supply 
the place of the foremost leaders of that conspiracy. 

The state of mind in which the Sheares undertook the manage- 
ment of the desperate affairs of their society may be gathered 
from the letter addressed, only a month previously to the arrests at 
Bond’s, to Lord Clare, and intended for publication in The Press 
newspaper. This letter, bearing the signature of ‘‘ Dion,” was 
written, as I have already stated, by John Sheares. It must have 
been indiscreetly talked of, previously to its being printed; for we 
are told by Sampson, who was fully acquainted with all matters 
connected with this periodical, that the seizure of The Press, and 
the suppression of it, was determined on to prevent the intended 
publication of a letter addressed to Lord Clare, designated therein 
‘‘the Author of Coercion.” The Press was accordingly seized, 
and the obnoxious letter was found in print, in the sixty-eighth 
and last number of that journal, already prepared for publication. 
The following is a copy of the letter : 
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‘*TO THE AUTHOR OF COERCION. 
Qui capit le facit. © 

**My Lorp—In the present season of public investigation, 
when most of the political characters of the nation are made the 
subject either of censure or panegyric, you have been doubtless 
astonished at the silence preserved as to the merits of your lord- 
ship. Yet think not your country has been unmindful of your 
services; they were of too important a nature to escape observa- 
tion, and of consequence too notorious to be easily forgotten. 
Believe me, I have kept a vigilant eye on your proceedings; and 
at length awakened into action, mean now to repay your lordship 
the long arrear of public acknowledgment which is your due. 
Yet think not my intention is to address you with any view of 
. wounding your private feelings—my motives at present are to save 
Treland, not to avenge her, and it ill becomes the champion of a 
nation’s wrongs to stoop to the littleness of personal animosity. 

** The system of torture and coercion, which has for some time 
past disgraced the country, is, I believe, very generally attributed 
to the prolific genius of your lordship; and certainly has on all 
occasions received your countenance and support. The motives of 
such conduct I pretend not to develop, but if we may judge from 
many suspicious circumstances, they were none of the most re- 
spectable. In private life, I see you peevish, splenetic, and 
malignant; and, judging by analogy, in your public conduct I see 
you obstinate without being consistent ; vindictive without being 
spirited ; and self-interested without being wise. The proof: of 
these assertions shall form the substance of the following address. 

‘A spirit of inquiry into the origin of government, an exa- 
mination into the mutual principles of political authority and sub- 
mission, had for some time past become the occupation of the 
learned, and a common topic of conversation in cultivated society. 
The spirit of philosophy and research which had hitherto overcome 
the grosser prejudices of our system, now attacked the abuses of 
our constitution and the corruptions of our administrations. No 
unbiassed and independent mind could conceive why, in this coun- 
try alone, the advantage of the many should have been sacrificed to 
the ambition of the few. The candid and liberal politician could 
not reconcile to himself that three-fourths of the population of Ire- 
land should be deprived of all political rights, merely because they 
professed a form of religion somewhat different from that of the 
remaining portion of her inhabitants. These ideas becoming 
general and acknowledged, it occurred to some men to form them- 
selves into a society for the purpose of promoting a reform of the 
abuses of our constitution, and obtaining freedom for the enslaved 
portion of their countrymen. They accordingly formed that society, 
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consisting at first of only a few; but those few were equal to a 
host, because they were supported by the strength of reason, and 
had talents to avail themselves of so powerful an auxiliary. They 
assembled, and consulted on the most likely methods to effectuate 
the purposes of their institution; and, as the first step, they ad- 
dressed the people of Ireland in the language of eloquence and 
truth ; and to the Irish nation, eloquence and truth never pleaded 
in vain. Accordingly, the contagion spread, the principle dissemi- 
nated, the society increased, till what at first was the object of your 
contempt became at length honoured by your apprehensions. What 
was then your conduct ? You procured, or advised, or supported an 
act of parliament, professedly levelled at this society, by which it was 
silenced and dissolved. This was the first effort of your illiberality 
and persecution, and the consequences were such as might easily be 
foreseen. Their former conviction remained unanswered ; their en- 
thusiasm was strengthened by an act which forbade them to speak, 
but could not forbid them to think. While there was no penalty 
annexed to their meetings and addresses, their proceedings were 
carried on in the open face of the world and of day. If their 
reasoning was false, it was open to refutation, and defeated its 
own purposes ; if their addresses were seditious, they were liable 
to punishment by the existing laws of the country ; but they were 
neither false nor seditious—why then suppress them by a particular 
law ? Because they were dangerous. Granted. My lord, they 
were indeed dangerous—but not to the people of Ireland. They 
were dangerous, my lord, to the corruptions of administration ; 
they were dangerous to the abuses of our constitution ; they were 
dangerous to the power, the oppressions, the peculations of his 
majesty’s ministers ; and therefore it was that his majesty’s minis- 
ters determined to repress them: but the settled convictions of 
reason were not to be quashed by the persecuting spirit of a des- 
potic parliament, backed by the thoughtless ferocity of a deluded 
soldiery. Forbid to assemble publicly, their wrongs compelled 
them to associate privately ; and thus, my lord, you and the other 
hirelings of Mr. Pitt were the first founders of that institution 
which, under the name of United Irishmen, trampled, as you say, 
law and humanity under foot. Itis you, my lord, that first organised 
a system which has since baffled all your skill to unravel and 
detect. It is you, my lord, who, in fact, are answerable for all the 
crimes and excesses which have since been committed ; thousands 
of murdered ghosts (could the spirits of the dead again beset this 
world) would haunt your lordship’s pillow, and murmur curses on 
your head—but curses never kill, and you therefore despise them. 
*« After such an example you might have learned a little wis- 
dom ; but you were above being instructed by experience, and to 
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show your consistency you repeat your former error. You passed 
new laws to punish offences of your own creation. You first stimu- 
late the people to rebellion, and then invent new acts to quell the 
spirit your own folly had excited. What were the consequences? 
The system increased under persecution—the disturbance of a 
parish or a county spread over a province; and, under the in- 
fluence of your lordship’s measures, Ulster became discontented. 
New acts were then passed; the spirit burst beyond the narrow 
limits of a province, and became the general sentiment of the king- 
dom ; and yet, my lord, you still talk of coercion! Is this consis- 
tency, or is it obstinacy ? 

‘* Look, you say, to the north; see in the present calm of that 
province the happy effects of coercion. The argument is as sense- 
less as the calm is delusive. Believe me, my lord, the spirit is 
not extinct, though the people are almost exterminated—the sen- 
timent still lives in those few bosoms that have escaped the mur- 
derous progress of my Lord B and his myrmidons. It is now 
a smothered, and therefore more tremendous sentiment that per- 
vades the north. They now only wait for a favourable opportunity 
to express their feelings, and much I fear that opportunity is now 
at hand. 

‘But the south, my lord—look there and behold the happy 
effects of your lordship’s coercion; see here how murders multiply 
on your conscience—think what a change your system has there 
accomplished in a short time! Look but twelve months back, and 
all was loyalty and affection ; look now, and you see nothing but 
hatred and universal revolt—and yet you still talk of coercion. Is 
that, my lord, consistency or obstinacy ? 

‘“‘TIn a former part of this address, I said you were vindictive 
without being spirited ; let me therefore make an appeal to your 
pusillanimity : and then, if you will grant to your fears what you 
have refused to your reason, you should remember, my lord, that 
till lately you had a worthy coadjutor, who, with you, divided the 
odium of the nation, and bore an equal portion of public infamy 
and contempt. But, my lord, he has now shrunk from the dan- 
gerous situation—the hardy but mistaken zeal of too devoted en- 
thusiasts has roused his apprehensions, and if I am rightly in- 
formed, he is not now the intrepid being that once braved a mob, 
and sustained the execrations of England. His conscience has at 
length awakened his fears, showing what he deserves; he has 
learned to dread what he may meet, and by the meanness of his 
retreat has added cowardice to the catalogue of his vices. That he, 
indeed, should have embarked in so desperate a cause is not asto- 
nishing; his name, his family, his connexions—the early prejudice 
of his nature—the first efforts of his political life—precluded him 
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from public confidence, and stamped him the instrument of tyranny, 
and the minion of despotism. But that you, my lord, entering 
life as you did, with an academic education, a liberal profession, a 
splendid fortune, and a respectable understanding, should have 
linked your destiny with such a man, and declared yourself the 
champion of a sinking cause, is really unaccountable. His cha- 
racter was stamped in the hereditary and indelible infamy of his 
family. A long line of ancestry, as faithless and vicious as himself, 
rendered the name of Satanides too notorious for the virtues of a 
single life to redeem. As long as the Irish language survives, and 
as widely as it may be disseminated, the names of treachery and 
Satanides will be synonymous: he will ever carry about him an an- 
tidote to confidence ; the people would distrust him in the sincerest 
and most disinterested proffer of his service—they would instinc- 
tively be on their guard against any effort of malice—and in the 
moments of his most honest warmth, would examine what oppor- 
tunity he had to betray. : 

‘But you, my lord, had no such difficulty to contend with. 
The antiquity of your name was no impediment to your success. 
. You came forward with no family prejudices on your head. Your 
pedigree is lost in obscurity of the first degree. You had your 
character to form; and if you had made the first advances, the 
people would have received you, knowing, as they do, that the 
rankest weeds and most luxuriant fruit are the produce of the 
dunghill. Had you possessed but the common prudence of your 
profession, or the common spirit of your age, you might in time 
have been esteemed by your sovereign, and beloved by your country ; 
you might, with your talents and profession, have risen to honours 
and emoluments on the pinions of public esteem and approbation, 
and drowned the recent establishment of your name in the efful- 
gence of your virtues. But, my lord, you have despised these ad- 
vantages ; you have lost the glorious opportunity of a just renown, 
and sacrificed your virtue, your character, and I will add, your 
happiness, for the paltry considerations of a pension and a coronet : 
for in fact, my lord, these are the only rewards of a life spent in 
the most infamous and degrading duties of a corrupt administra- 
tion—these are the only compensations you enjoy, for the sacrifice 
of every virtue, and the dereliction of every principle. 

“Yet, my lord, even these rewards, inconsiderable as they are, 
will not, I fear, be as permament as you may imagine; and Heaven, 
as a proof of its justice, seems determined to make you the instru- 
ment of your own downfall. My lord, the ancients entertained a 
superstition, that in certain circumstances men were irresistibly 
impelled by some secret power to their own destruction ; or to use 
a word that seems to be immediately derived from the superstition, 
that they were—infatuated. Such, my lord, at present seems your 
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situation: you seem to shut your eyes on the situation of this 
country—you seem incapable of deriving any advantage from the 
example of another country. The hand of fate seems upon you, 
and you still go on as foolishly confident and as madly gay as the 
insect that flutters around the torch, or the bird that cannot resist 
the fascinations of the serpent’s jaws that are extended to devour 
him. 

‘‘ T know, my lord, you plume yourself on the imaginary safety 
of your situation. But pride not yourself any longer on that cir- 
cumstance—deceive yourself no longer—I tell you, you are in 
danger. Think not to screen yourself behind the shield of parlia- 
mentary support; repose not on the delusive promise of military 
protection; they will avail you nothing in the dread moment of 
national retribution, or amid the confusion of revolutionary ven- 
geance. 

‘« At such a moment, if unhappily a perseverance in your pre- 
sent conduct should induce it, the sacred person of the judge will 
not be respected, your elevated situation will not protect you, the 
formalities of trial may be laid aside, and the cautious and estab- 
lished rules of evidence may be exploded; at such a juncture, the 
forms of law may not be insulted to justify your execution—there 
will be no necessity for suborned testimony or intoxicated jurymen 
to procure your condemnation. Ireland can afford the clearest evi- 
dence of your crimes; the unanimous voice of its inhabitants will 
pronounce you guilty. On such an occasion, our disgust against 
the duty of the executioner will be suspended, and men will con- 
tend for the honour of terminating so destructive an existence. 

‘“‘T repeat, my lord, the caution: reflect on your situation 
before you again proceed on your desperate system of coercion ; 
consider that that amiable companion of your crimes has shrunk 
from the danger of his situation, and it was infinitely less perilous 
than yours ; he was only the vile instrument of your schemes, the 
executioner of your projects, the insignificant puppet exposed upon 
the stage, while you, behind the scenes, pointed his sword and 
guided his devastations. His were only the contemptible qualifica- 
tions of a bloody hand and a relentless bosom—it was you, my lord, 
that possessed the nobler merit of a heart to conceive, and a head 
to justify, the most atrocious acts of a vindictive administration. 
Thus, my lord, did you expose him to the danger, while you hoped 
to monopolize the credit; thus did you gratify your vengeance 
while you consulted your safety; and thus did you prove my asser- 
tion—that you were: vindictive without being spirited. - 

‘But that no motive of conviction, apprehension, or prudence, 
may be wanting to make you alter your conduct, let me, if possible, 
awaken your emulation, and make even your vanity subservient to 
the salvation of your country; let me hold up to your view a cha- 
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racter who, though I think mistaken in some points, is neverthe- 
less entitled to the highest respect, because his are the mistakes 
of principle. Look to the venerated character of your antagonist 
on a late important question, and there behold the just prerogative 
of virtue and principle. Compare, my lord, the mild, the polished, 
the benevolent eloquence of that nobleman with the pertness of 
upstart insolence, and the flippancy of habitual assumption of supe- 
riority ; see how he commands the attention of his fellow peers, 
the gratitude of his country, and restrained even the petulancy of 
your lordship. Confounded and abashed by the presence of a man 
whose principles you hated, and whose spirit you dreaded, you paid 
an extorted and unwilling homage to the ascendancy of his cha- 
racter, and granted to his virtue that respect so unusual to you, and 
which you refused to the meekness and profession of a preacher of 
the gospel and a minister of religion. Had, my lord, that dignified 
object of your oblique attack been a layman, that attack had been 
unprovoked ; as a clergyman it was more—it was cowardly. But, 
pardon me, I had almost forgotten that romantic bravery forms no 
feature of your lordship’s character. Had I recollected the mean- 
ness of your submission, and the asperity of your vengeance against 
the unhappy F , 1 should not have been surprised at anything 
you could have done. 

“Your attack on another victim of your persecution was 
equally haughty and unprovoked. You should have known, my 
lord, that it was illiberal and unmanly to assault any man when he 
had not the opportunity of retaliation or defence; but unfortunately, 
in the present instance, his want of your successful hypocrisy has 
afforded you some excuse ; yet there was a time, my lord, when 
you dared not have murmured but a censure against a man whose 
talents you dreaded. 

“‘Think not, however, I mean to defend him, for he is far above 
the reach of your malice or my praise: no, I enter not into the 
question of his merits ; but I shall always insist that, as a peer of 
the realm, you indulge your malignity in an attack you shrunk from 
as a commoner; and, avoiding a contest with an acknowledged 
superior, attempted, like a coward, to assassinate the man you 
dreaded to encounter as an equal.* 





(Signed) ** Dion.” 
It is impossible to entertain any opinion but one of the extreme 
imprudence displayed in this letter, and of the folly of pointing out 
the dangers to their adversaries which the writer and his party 


* The sixty-seventh number of The Press was the last that was published, on the 
3rd of March, 1798. This letter was printed in No. 68, which was seized on the day 
of its intended publication. Consequently, in the copies of The Press which are now 
to be met with the letter to Lord Clare is not found. 
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were endeavouring to create. The prophecy with respect to the 
speedy termination of the power and influence of Lord Clare was 
soon verified, though the mode of its accomplishment was some- 
what different from that predicted. His lordship lived long enough 
to feel the effects of the great measure he had been mainly instru- 
mental in achieving, in his own humiliation. He survived the 
success—which was ruinous to his country and fatal to himself—a 
little better than two years. The execrations of the people which 
pursued him through life accompanied him to the grave ; and the 
attendants at his funeral had the painful spectacle to witness of 
indignities offered to his remains, such as were never, perhaps, 
before exhibited on such an occasion.* Previous to his interment 
the street in which he had resided was beset by a multitude of 
people—in fact, for some days, the neighbourhood of Ely-place 
resembled a fair. The only approach I ever witnessed to the 
savage expression of public exultation, at the interment of a man 
in the same degree unpopular, was at the funeral of the late Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, when his remains were received at the porch 
of Westminster Abbey with three distinct shouts of acclamation 
from the multitude of his countrymen assembled at the door of the 
cathedral ! 

From the period of John Sheares becoming a member of the 
directory his activity was unceasing; and the various addresses to 
the United Irishmen from the directory, through the Dublin com- 
mittee, from the middle of March to the 20th of May, were drawn 
up by him. Every exertion that it was possible to make to retrieve 
the injury caused by the arrest of the eminent leaders of the society 
was made by him. 

In one of the above-mentioned addresses, the people were 
strongly recommended to abstain from the consumption of ex- 
cisable articles, or those which pay customary duties, such as wine, 
spirits, sugar, tobacco, &c. ; to banish all violent and intemperate 
laneuage at their meetings ; to diminish as much as possible the 
risk of taking the oath of the United Irishmen ; to be cautious in 
their admission of members ; to abstain from meetings in public 
houses, &c. 

Of the various addresses drawn up by John Sheares, in the 
short interval of his direction of the affairs of the union, there is 
one which is too characteristic of the intemperate language of the 
writer to be omitted : 

“‘TrisomENn—A new act of base and perfidious tyranny, directed 


* It was one of his lordship’s vaunting menaces, in the hey-day of his political 
power and authority, that he would make the people of Ireland as tame as cats! At 
the interment of his remains in St. Peter’s churchyard, a number of dead cats were 
flung upon his coffin. 
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against the whole of the patriotism of Ireland, though immediately 
and personally operating on only a few individuals, has deprived 
us for a time of the countenance and consolation of honest and able 
men, whose only crime is the suspicion of being your friends. Our 
oppressors—despairing to effect, by the most subtle refinements 
of legalised murder, by partial sheriffs, by packed juries, and by 
judges sanguinary, timid, or corrupt, the destruction of the victims 
whom they had pre-doomed to die at the approaching assizes, so 
long as they could leave them the protection of faithful and elo- 
quent advocates, known to be zealous in their cause, and pledged 
to their defence—have robbed the latter of liberty, in order to rob 
the former of life. 

‘That administration and that legislature, who so lately told 
you there was no conciliation for Ireland, have with perfect con- 
sistency followed up this denunciation of carnage and proscription— 
of fire and sword—of robbery and rape. This explicit and unequi- 
vocal declaration of war on the Irish people, is a proceeding which 
leaves not a shadow of doubt or ambiguity to disguise their inten- 
tions, which forces four hundred thousand fighting men, the physi- 
cal strength of Ireland, to make in convenient time their final 
option between death and self-defence, and which proves, by evi- 
dence more than palpable, that this nation and that administration 
cannot exist together. 

‘‘ Yet has this, their last treason, like all their former ones, 
turned with an overwhelming recoil upon themselves. On the 
memorable day which saw so many virtuous and respectable citi- 
zens of Dublin dragged ignominiously to prison, by arbitrary man- 
dates unsupported by information on oath, confusion and trepida- 
tion marked the conduct of the oppressors; while the unclouded 
serenity, the calm, unassuming fortitude of conscious innocence, 
beamed from the countenances of the oppressed, with mingled 
horror and contempt: the capital saw the Prime Miscreant, the 
Robespierre of Ireland, the nefarious author and apologist of atro- 
cities without name and number, appalled by the mere gaze of Irish 
eyes, and shaking in a paroxysm of rage and terror while the mur- 
derous weapon trembled in his palsied hand—the strong thirst of 
blood struggling in vain with the still stronger impulses of con- 
scious guilt and native cowardice. 

‘“‘For us, the keen but momentary anxiety occasioned by the 
situation of our invaluable friends subsided, on learning all the 
circumstances of the case, into a calm tranquillity, a consoling con- 
viction of mind that they are as safe as innocence can make men 
now; and to these sentiments were quickly added a redoubled 
energy, a tenfold activity of exertion, which has already produced 
the happiest effects. The organization of the capital is perfect. 
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No vacancies existing, arrangements have been made, and are still 
making, to secure for our oppressed brethren, whose trials approach, 
the benefit of legal defence ; and the sentinels whom you have ap- 
pointed to watch over your interests stand firm at their posts, vigi- 
lant of events, and prompt to give you notice and advice, which, on 
every occasion at all requiring it, rely on receiving. 

*‘ This recital, Irishmen, is meant to guard those of you who 
are remote from the scene of the late events against the conse- 
quences of misrepresentation and mistake. The most unfounded 
rumours have been set afloat ; fabricated for the double purpose of 
delusion and intimidation. Your enemies talk of treachery, in the 
vain and fallacious hope of creating it; but you, who scorn equally 
to be their dupes or their slaves, will meet their forgeries with 
dignified contempt, incapable of being either goaded into untimely 
violence, or sunk into pusillanimous despondency. Be firm, Irish- 
men, but be cool and cautious ; be patient yet awhile; trust to no 
unauthorised communications; and, above all, we warn you, and 
again and again we warn you, against doing the work of your tyrants, 
by premature, by partial, or divided exertion. If Ireland shall be 
forced to throw away the scabbard, let it be at her own time, not 
thewrs. 

“ Dublin, 17th March (St. Patrick’s Day), 1798,” 


CHAPTER IV. 

CAREER OF THE BROTHERS FROM 1794 To 1798—THEIR CHARACTERS— 
MARIA STEELE’S ACCOUNT OF HER INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
JOHN SHEARES—CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIM—LETTERS AND LINES 
OF HIS ADDRESSED TO HER. 

In 1794, the funeral of the Rev. William Jackson, who was con- 

victed of high treason, was publicly attended by a considerable 

number of the leaders of the United Irishmen. Amongst those 
who were bold or indiscreet enough to form part of his cortege, and 
make this open admission of their sympathy with the views of the 
deceased, were John and Henry Sheares. The attorney-general, 

Mr. Wolfe, had been applied to, to take some rigorous measures 

against the barristers who attended the remains of the unfortunate 

Jackson to the grave. But this excellent and upright man declined 

to do so. Weare informed by Barrington that the reasons he 

assigned for passing over this act were, that ‘‘ both the honour of 
his profession and the feelings of his own mind prevented him from 
giving publicity to, or stamping as a crime, what he was sure, in 
its nature, could. only be an inadvertency.”’ 

Shortly afterwards, the Sheares had another proof given them 
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of the mildness and clemency of his disposition. An ex-officio 
information had been filed against a printer in Cork, for matter ob- 
jectionable to the government published in a newspaper in that city. 
Sir Jonah Barrington states that the two Sheares turned out to be 
the real editors of the paper. They were certainly closely connected 
with the paper, but it is very doubtful if they were the editors or 
proprietors of it. Sir Jonah states that they begged of him to in- 
tercede with the attorney-general. ‘‘ He had always a strong feel- 
ing for the honour and character of his profession, and forgave all 
parties on conditions which he (Sir Jonah) all but vouched for, 
but to which they certainly did not adhere.’’* 

The interference of Sir Jonah Barrington on this occasion was 
creditable to his good-nature ; but his conduct on a subsequent 
occasion, it will be seen, was less so to the consistency of his cha- 
racter than to the perspicuity of his prophetic observation. But in 
the instance of his interference with the attorney-general on the part 
of the Sheares, he was deterred by no conviction of the criminality 
of his friends from coming forward on their behalf; and yet he sub- 
sequently called the paper against which the ex-officio information 
had been granted ‘‘ a seditious paper,” and the office he performed 
that of ‘‘a mediator between the rebels and Lord Kilwarden.”’ 

His interference, however, was a proof of the pliability of his 
disposition. Previously to this affair, on the 29th of April, 1793, a 
duel took place between Sir Jonah and Mr. M‘Nally, the barrister, 
and both parties were slightly wounded on that occasion. Sir 
Jonah’s second was a Mr. Henry Harding, and M‘Nally’s was 
John Sheares, who was accompanied to the ground by his brother 
Henry and Mr. Bagenal Beauchamp Harvey. 

“* Both of the latter,” says Sir Jonah, ‘‘ were, I believe, ami- 
cably disposed; but a negotiation could not be admitted, and to it 
they went.” The express acknowledgment of the amicable dispo- 
sition of Henry Sheares and Harvey, and omission of any mention of 
a desire for an arrangement on the part of John, shows pretty 
plainly Sir Jonah’s opinion that no such desire was manifested by 
him. 

Sir Jonah has given a ridiculous version of this rencontre, in 
which he damages as much as possible, but in the most ‘‘ facetious” 
way imaginable, ‘his friend’ M‘Nally. He represents the quarrel 
as fastened on him by the latter on very little provocation. 
‘““M‘Nally,” he says, ‘“‘ was a good-natured, hospitable, talented, 
dirty fellow, and had, by the latter qualification, so disgusted the 
circuit bar, that they refused to receive him at their mess—a cruelty 
I set my face against, and every summer circuit endeavoured to vote 
him into the mess, but always ineffectually; his neglect of his per- 

* Vide ‘Irish Sketches,” vol. ii. p. 65. 
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son, the shrillness of his voice, and his frequenting low company, 
being assigned as reasons which never could be set aside.”* But, 
according to Sir Jonah, the bar would not only not mess with him, 
but they would not fight with him, and this, in Sir Jonah’s estima- 
tion, was ‘‘ the cruelest cut of all.”” It reminds one of Tom Crin- 
gle’s serious objection to either feeding or fighting with the Ameri- 
cans. Harry Deane Grady, it seems, had refused to fight M‘Nally; 
and the latter, in his despair of getting any one to fight him, accord- 
ing to Sir Jonah, fixed a quarrel on him, without much rhyme or 
reason, for the mere purpose of making a character at the expense 
of Sir Jonah’s condescension, whose own character was, of course, 
already made. 

The plain facts of the matter are these: Sir Jonah Barrington, 
in 1793, in the course of his professional duties, took occasion to 
speak of the members of the United Irishmen in opprobrious terms, 
and he was called to an account for so doing by a member of the. 
society, Mr. Leonard M‘Nally. 

In one of the well-known organs of the United Irishmen, The 
Northern Star, of the 8rd of March, 1797, the duel between these 
gentlemen is mentioned as having occurred in consequence of 
Counsellor Barrington, at the trial of a gentlemen for an assault, 
having used disparaging language of the United Irishmen Society, 
“‘ of which,” adds the editor, ‘‘ Mr. M‘Nally is a member.” The 
latter assertion is deserving of notice, for reasons already stated. 
There can be no question but the editor of The Northern Star had 
good means of knowing what leading men were members of that 
society, and who, belonging to the popular party, were not. 

John Sheares, I conjecture, became a member of the directory 
subsequently to his visit to Wexford to attend the assizes there ; 
and in all probability, had he and his brother not had the misfor- 
tune of meeting Barrington at Harvey’s dinner-table they might 
long have survived the memorable year of 1798. 

In 1798, Sir Jonah Barrington, a rollicking, facetious, jovial 
barrister, and time-serving member of parliament, destitute of prin- 
ciple, needy, profligate, versatile, and inconsistent, lavish in expen- 
diture, importunate and exigent, occupied incessantly in borrowing 
or place-begging—was supporting, with difficulty, two characters— 
one, of a loyalist of flaming ardour for the interests of the altar 
and the throne ; the other, of a boon companion of gentlemen who 
were disaffected and seditious. He tells us, in his ‘“‘ Personal 
Sketches,” that ‘“‘he dined at the house of Lady Colclough (a near 
relative of his wife), in the town of Wexford, in April, 1798.” 
At the dinner party (the particulars of which will be found in 
the memoir of B. B. Harvey) he met several of his friends and 


* Vide “ Irish Sketches,” vol. ii. p. 27. 
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relatives. The conversation turned on the distracted state of the 
country, and from the opinions he heard expressed by several, 
including friends and relatives, he came to the conclusion that a 
number of them, of whom ‘‘ he made out a list,” would be hanged. 
He joked with them on the subject, and, amongst others, with 
Bagenal Beauchamp Harvey, his ‘‘ schoolfellow and constant circuit 
companion for many years.” The day following he was invited to 
dine with Harvey. The account of this dinner party and its results 
must be told in Sir Joshua’s own words : 

‘“‘T accordingly went there to dinner; but that evening proved 
to me of great uneasiness, and made a very disagreeable impres- 
sion both on my mind and spirits. The company I met included 
Captain Keogh, the two unfortunate Counsellors Sheares, who 
were both hung shortly afterwards; Mr. Colclough, who was hung 
on the bridge; Mr. Hay, who was also executed; Mr. William 
_ Hatton, one of the rebel directory of Wexford, who wnaccountably 
escaped; and a gentleman of the bar, whose name I shall not 
mention, as he still lives. 

‘“‘ The entertainment was good, and the party cheerful. Temple 
freaks were talked over—the bottle circulated ; but at length Irish 
politics became the topic, and proceeded to an extent of disclosure 
which utterly surprised me. With the Messrs. Sheares (parti- 
cularly Henry) I had always been on terms of the greatest inti- 
macy: I had extricated both of them, not long before, from con- 
siderable difficulty through the kindness of Lord Kilwarden ; and 
T had no idéa that matters wherein they were concerned had pro- 
ceeded to the lengths developed on that night. The probability 
of a speedy revolt was freely discussed, though in the most artful 
manner, not a word of any of the party committing themselves ; 
but they talked it over as a result which might be expected from 
the complexion of the times, and the irritation excited in con- 
sequence of the severities exercised by the government. The 
chances of success, in the event of rising, were openly debated, as 
were also the circumstances likely to spring from that success, 
and the examples which the insurgents would in that case probably 
make. All this was at the same time talked over without one 
word being uttered in favour of rebellion; a system of caution 
which I afterwards learned was much practised for the purpose 
of gradually making proselytes without alarming them. I saw 
through it clearly, and here my presentiments came strong upon 
me. I found myself in the midst of absolute, though unavowed 
conspirators. I perceived that the explosion was much nearer 
than the government expected; and I was startled at the decided 
manner in which my host and his friends spoke. 


‘‘Under these circumstances, my alternative was evidently to 
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quit the house, or give a turn to the conversation. I therefore 
began to laugh at the subject, and ridicule it as quite visionary, 
observing jestingly to Keogh—‘ Now, my dear Keogh, it is quite 
clear that you and I, in this famous rebellion, shall be on different 
sides of the question, and of course one or the other of us must 
necessarily be hanged, at or before its termination—I upon a lamp- 
iron in Dublin, or you on the bridge of Wexford. Now, we'll 
make a bargain! If we beat you, upon my honour I'll do all I 
can to save your neck; and if your folks beat us, you'll save me 
from the honour of the lamp-iron !’ 

“We shook hands on the bargain, which created much merri- 
ment, and gave the whole after-talk a cheerful character, and I 
returned to Wexford at 12 o’clock at night, with a most decided 
impression of the danger of the country, and a complete presenti- 
ment that either myself or Captain Keogh would never see the con- 
clusion of that summer.” On his return to Dublin the following 
day, he continues, ‘‘I immediately wrote to Mr. Secretary Cooke, 
without mentioning names, place, or any particular source of know- 
ledge, but simply to assure him that there was not a doubt that an 
insurrection would break out at a much earlier period than the 
government expected. I desired him to ask me no questions, but 
said that he might depend upon the fact, adding that a command- 
ing force ought instantly to be sent down to garrison the town of 
Wexford. ‘If the government,’ said I in conclusion, ‘does not 
attend to my warning, it must take the consequences.’ My warn- 
ing was not attended to; but his majesty’s government soon found 
I was right. They lost Wexford, and might have lost Ireland, by 
that culpable inattention. 

‘« The result need scarcely be mentioned : every member of that 
jovial dinner party (with the exception of myself, the barrister 
before alluded to, and Mr. Hatton), was executed within three 
months! and on my next visit to Wexford, I saw the heads of 
Captain Keogh, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Colclough, on spikes, over 
the court-house door.’”* 

Sir Jonah Barrington thus makes mention of having met the two 
Sheares at dinner in B. B. Harvey’s during the Wexford assizes, 
which they had been attending, and he foresaw, he says, on that occa- 
sion, their future fate. That part of the prediction of Sir Jonah which 
had reference to the execution of his friends the Sheares was duly ac- 
complished, and its accomplishment may be considered mainly due 
to the speculative loyalty of a very truculent lawyer and politician. 

Sir Jonah’s black list, made out merely for amusement, on the 
Bridge of Wexford, by some invisible agency—of some bird of pas- 
sage, perhaps of prey—must have been picked up and fortunately 

* Vide ‘Irish Sketches,” vol. i. pp. 163-4-5-6. 
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let fall at the feet of Mr. Secretary Cooke. A year subsequently, 
Sir Jonah sought for the office of solicitor-general ; and ‘‘ under all 
circumstances,” he states, ‘‘ Lord Clare and Lord Castlereagh con- 
sidered his services had deserved the attention of the government :”’ 
nevertheless, Sir Jonah was crotchetty on the subject of “the 
creeping, incipient Union,” and he was left with his knighthood, his 
small place, and his silk gown; and he considered his ‘“‘ services, 
under all circumstances,’ inadequately remunerated. 

But Sir Jonah’s true character was never so clearly exhibited 
as on the debate in the Irish Commons, shortly after the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion in 1798, on the amnesty which had been re- 
cently granted to the unfortunate people who were called rebels ; 
for indeed the whole of the peasantry of Ireland were, previously 
to that act, considered ‘‘ out of the king’s peace.” Sir Jonah, in 
unmeasured terms, condemned the policy of lenient and concilia- 
tory measures towards rebels, whose subjection was not yet com- 
plete: ‘‘ And this ill-timed amnesty,” he said, ‘‘ was only calcu- 
lated to irritate and discourage the brave defenders of the country, 
who had shown such energy in its defence.” This was the most 
sanguinary and uncalled-for speech that had been pronounced in 
the House since that of Mr. Claudius Beresford, and another similar 
oration of Colonel Maxwell, at the commencement of the struggle. 
Barrington’s speech was the most wanton in its wickedness, because 
the rebellion was already suppressed, and the wretched people in 
complete subjection. Indeed, Sir Jonah seldom or ever spoke in 
the House, except in hostility to the liberties of the people or in 
opposition to their advocates ; yet his own party distrusted his sin- 
cerity, and his opponents left their ranks open to him, and seldom 
replied to him with any acrimony when he abused them, believing 
that he was not in earnest, and being willing to leave him a locus 
penitentié on the opposition benches. 

The United Irishmen were influenced in their conduct towards 
him by the same opinions of the weakness of his attachment to his 
party, and their expectation of detaching him from it. Hence the 
intercourse which existed between them; and at last it proved 
fatal to the Sheares. 

The Sheares, it would appear by one of the letters of John, 
the day previous to his execution, imagined they had escaped the 
notice of government ; and nothing against them being disclosed in 
Mr. Reynolds’s information, they trusted that no suspicion was 
entertained of them. They were completely mistaken: they were 
known to have succeeded the arrested members of the directory in 
furthering its objects ; they were watched and set, but they were 
left at large for some time, to allow the premature explosion of the 
rebellion to take place, for the same reason that Lord Edward was 
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left at large after the arrests at Bond’s for several weeks, during 
which time Messrs. Hughes and Reynolds visited him in his places 
of concealment, at Cormick’s in Thomas-street, and at Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s in Aungier-street. 

The ‘‘gentleman”’ to whom was committed the honourable task 
of worming himself into the confidence of the Sheares, for the pur- 
pose of betraying them, was a lieutenant in the King’s County 
militia, of the name of John Warneford Armstrong. He lived long, 
and died as he lived, callous to the last, insensible to his deep dis- 
honour, without compunction or remorse. 

The account of The Northern Star, The Press, and The Union 
Star, in the memoir of Arthur O’Connor, was intended to give 
some idea of the real as well as of the avowed object of those who 
conducted or contributed to those papers. Among the latter, the 
Sheares were not the least active; John especially, in connexion 
with the organs of the United Irishmen both in Cork and Dublin. 

The qualities of the two brothers differed widely. Henry was 
naturally fonder of the pleasures of society than of political excite- 
ment ; he was luxurious in his tastes, showy in his dress, expensive 
in his habits, naturally facile in his disposition, easily irritated, and 
quickly appeased. He shrank at the approach of sudden or unex- 
pected danger, and was unfitted to encounter it, though not from a 
deficiency in that kind of bravery which is exhibited in “‘ affairs of 
honour.” If it be a criterion of resolution, on any occasion of per- 
sonal insult, to be ready to shoot an offender, or stand to be shot 
at, he wanted not courage ; if mental fortitude, however, is to be 
distinguished from physical courage, the former cannot be attributed 
to Henry Sheares. But while this admission is made, it may be 
said with equal truth that a more strictly honourable man in all his 
private relations and professional pursuits did not exist. 

He was indeed ill-adapted for the strife of political life. The 
influence of a beloved brother, possessed of superior mental powers, 
whose political opinions were firmly established and boldly asserted, 
drew him away from the social and family circle, in which his en- 
joyments chiefly centred. 

John Sheares, by many years his junior, was of a character that 
required to be known intimately, and by those private friends in 
whom he thoroughly confided, to enable any estimate to be formed 
of his merits or defects. Hitherto we have only been made ac- 
quainted with the latter. 

For the information I have received with regard to him, I am 
principally indebted to the late Mrs. Smith, by whose maiden 
name—Maria Steele—she will be best known to the readers of 
this memoir; a lady who had been most intimately acquainted with 
him, on whom he had placed his affections, and by whom his name 
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was never mentioned, to her latest hour, but with tenderness and 
sorrow. : 

The qualities of this lady, indeed, were calculated to win the 
esteem of all who knew her; they were of an order to be prized by 
one who was, of all men, most capable of appreciating a noble 
nature and a cultivated mind—the late Sir Walter Scott. 

The amiable and highly-gifted lady I refer to, in communicating 
to me a written account of her knowledge of the family, and espe- 
cially of that member of it whose every secret was known to her, 
was pleased to leave the matter to my decision, whether her name 
should be given in the correspondence which she placed in my hands, 
and in relation to that attachment which is the subject of it. 

‘In publishing their lives,” she says, ‘‘ as it is likely mention 
must be made of me, at first I thought of your using the initials of 
my name, or of being designated Maria Steele ; but, on considera- 
tion, I withdraw the scruple, and leave all to your own good judg- 
ment.” 

Exercising that judgment to the best of my ability, and with 
all the consideration that would be due to the feelings of that most 
estimable lady were she living, and that I owe to her memory 
now that she is no more, I give her name without reserve; because 
I feel, in all sincerity, without injury to it, that the name of Maria 
Steele will be associated with that of John Sheares, as that of 
Sarah Curran is with Robert Emmet’s; and those names will be 
remembered with tenderness and pity when those which they sub- 
sequently received may be less remembered. 

The following memorandum of Maria Steele’s recollection of 
both the brothers, but more particularly of John, was presented to 
me by that lady in 1885, in reply to some queries of mine respect- 
ing the subjects of this memoir: 

‘Both the brothers had been United Irishmen, more than a 
year, when I first knew them in 1794; and they attended the 
meetings of that society as many others then did. A speech that 
was made at one of those meetings gave Lord Clare an opportunity 
of speaking disrespectfully of them in the House of Lords, the 
consequence of which was a demand for an explanation from the 
eldest. They had become United Irishmen at the same time, but 
there was nothing legally criminal in their proceedings till 1798. 

“In the year 1797, about Christmas, John was intensely 
desirous of going to America. He was indeed very anxious to 
leave Ireland, and would have gone wherever those he was attached 
to pleased, but he would not go without one particular companion. 
He sometimes talked of going to France in a diplomatic character, 
but I don’t believe he ever made an effort to get appointed. He 
was prompt to acknowledge the danger of French assistance; and 
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latterly America was the country he was always wishing to go to. 
They had been to France together, to see the three children of 
Henry, who were with the parents of his late wife in one of the 
provinces. The revolution was then going on, and it drew them 
to Paris: Of the other brothers, one had been drowned before my 
acquaintance with them, in trying to save his brother John; 
another brother, Christopher, was in the army, and died in the 
West Indies. 

“‘ John used to say, with great emotion, that he had caused 
the death of two of his brothers, one who was drowned in saving 
him, the other who was reluctant to go to the West Indies till 
persuaded by him to go there. Their sister Julia was never mar- 
ried—she died not long ago. My sister thinks she remembers 
their married sister, Mrs. Westrop, at a ball given by Henry, but 
never saw her before or after; and never heard either brother 
speak of their married sisters. Both brothers were fondly at- 
tached to their sister Julia. 

“ Henry’s first wife was a Miss Swete of Cork, only daughter 
of a merchant supposed to be very rich ; but the father, soon after 
the marriage, became a bankrupt. 

“When Lord Clare was Mr. Fitzgibbon, a young barrister, 
and before he knew Miss Whaley, he paid his addresses to Miss 
Swete, and was rejected. She afterwards eloped with Henry 
Sheares. This circumstance, and the explanation subsequently 
demanded (though no public apology was made), were, I fear, too 
long remembered. 

“‘ Henry’s income was called twelve hundred a-year ; John’s for- 
tune three thousand pounds. At the time he joined the Society of 
United Irishmen he was not embarrassed; his little fortune was 
then whole, and fully satisfied his wants. He bought nothing but 
books. 

‘** Henry lived beyond his income; his affairs were somewhat 
embarrassed, and he sold a part of his property ; he also borrowed 
a good deal from John, who at one time wished to reside apart 
from his brother, but could not on that account. In 1797, Henry 
was for some time in a retired lodging, at No. 5, Mecklenburgh- 
street—the house of a Miss Halpen. He was successful at the 
bar till the chancellor became the enemy of the brothers. Lord 
Clare’s enmity was chiefly against Henry; John had no quarrel 
with him; but on their conviction it was said he could not be 
spared and Henry put to death. After Henry’s correspondence 
with the chancellor he prevented them from doing business in his 
court as lawyers. John then became exasperated, and spoke more 
severely of him than he had done before on account of his politics. 
He always thought him an enemy to Ireland. When I knew the 
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brothers in 1794 they had been at the bar some time, and lived 
together in Henry Sheares’ house in Baggot-street. 

*“‘ Henry’s second wife was a Miss Sally Neville, a beautiful and 
accomplished woman ; I remember her well. He had two children 
by his second marriage. 

‘‘ Henry Sheares was naturally high-spirited, eloquent in dis- 
course, and possessed of a remarkably martial and noble bearing ; 
but his great hauteur and want of discretion would have made him 
a bad leader in any public cause. In his domestic relations: he was 
warm, tender, indulgent, willing to promote every present amuse- 
ment, but wanting calculation and foresight for the future. I have 
always heard he was a fair scholar, and have heard good judges 
say that they had never seen a library so admirably selected as that 
of the Sheares. Henry was not considered so deeply read as John. 
He did not give so much time to study; but he never appeared 
deficient in company, either with the learned, or with those whose 
reading lay more amongst works of imagination and modern litera- 
ture. He spoke with great fluency and elegance on literary sub- 
jects, but not without a degree of characteristic pride. His dispo- 
sition was most generous; but he was not patient or forbearing. 
He would have made a good despot, if there can be such a thing. 
He spoke with much violence at times, even in society ; but though 
haughty, and sometimes fierce, he was not of a cruel temper. 

‘‘He used to talk of republicanism, but he was formed for 
courts. He loved power, and splendour, and luxury. The self- 
denying virtues he knew not. He was, however, an accomplished 
gentleman, fond of society, and capable of adding lustre to the most 
brilliant circle. 

‘« Tf it was possible for either brother to have acted on the pro- 
clamation attributed to John, found at the house of Henry, it was 
more so for the latter than for John, who was supposed to have 
written it; but Henry was as incapable of deliberate cruelty as his 
brother. : 

‘“‘TIn his person he was tall and finely proportioned, nearly six 
feet in height, more robust and muscular than his brother John, 
but not too large. His step was stately, not to say haughty, and 
his air much more that of a military man than a lawyer. His fea- 
tures were not ill-formed, but his face was not at all pleasing. 
His eye was proud, and the lower part of his face disfigured by 
what is called claret-marks, which gave rather a fierce expression 
to his countenance. When he conversed with women his counte- 
nance softened, and he flattered them with great eloquence ; they 
generally liked him. I did not know him half so well as I knew 
his brother. 

‘‘ When I first became acquainted with the brothers in 1794, 
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I heard that John was six-and-twenty, and Henry about five-and- 
thirty. The latter looked a great deal older than his brother. 

‘* John was considered greatly superior to his brother in talents. 
My intimacy with him commenced in 1794. At that time he was 
in the habit of attending the meetings of the United Irishmen. 
Of the leading men of that society Simon Butler was one for whom 
he appeared to have the most sincere respect. I do not think he 
was very intimate with any of them in private. In the evening 
soirées at Henry’s house there were no United Irishmen very fre- 
quently but themselves. Latterly John was in the habit of seeing 
Surgeon Lawless a good deal. Lord Edward Fitzgerald and John 
were not intimately acquainted. He thought Lord Edward’s talents 
were only military. I doubt if either of the brothers was highly 
in the confidence of Lord Edward. They thought him ardent and 
sincere, but both spoke impatiently on the subject of his talents as 
a leader—and more than impatiently! John was a firm republican 
in his principles, but a stranger to violence of any kind till his 
mind was overwhelmed. His character seemed changed after 
Christmas, 1797 ; he was very desirous then to leave Ireland. 

‘* In regard to the proclamation found in his desk, I believe he 
was the writer of it—though that was never fully proved. At the 
time when it was supposed to have been written, he appeared so 
altered that those who used to delight in listening to him would 
scarce know him. His mind seemed to have lost its balance. 
Kyven his dress was not the same, his hair was neglected, &c. &e. 
In March, 1798, he became a member of the directory, and then 
first took any active part in the rebellion. I do not think he de- 
sired a revolution till at a very late period of the struggle. In be- 
coming an United Irishman his views were—like those of all the 
educated and honourable persons of the society—Catholic emanci- 
pation and parliamentary reform. At first there were more Pro- 
testants than Roman Catholics engaged in it, and much more in 
the north than any other quarter of the kingdom ; it was latterly 
that it became a religious struggle. I might say that John Sheares 
was naturally inclined to republicanism; but he afterwards thought 
that Roman Catholics were not suited for republican institutions. 
He used to laugh at titles, and make little of grandeur; and with 
respect to resistance, he thought no war justifiable but a defensive 
one. 

‘* His characteristic qualities were benevolence and filial and 
fraternal affection, a love of his fellow-creatures, and an anxiety to 
befriend them. As a son, as a brother, as a friend, I have never 
seen him surpassed. I am not aware if he used to write for the 
periodicals of the day; but I know that he was in the habit of 
composing very beautiful little pieces, both in prose and poetry ; 
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some small pieces of his I have. I do not know what became of 
his papers. I have got copies of the letters he wrote to his 
mother and sister, and the original letter that he wrote to a friend 
the day before his death. 

‘‘ His habits were those of a literary man. On the subject of 
Catholic emancipation, he was warm in its advocacy. In his 
manner he was remarkably frank. Where he gave his friendship 
he had no reserve, and he hated artifice. John’s sentiments at the 
commencement of his political career were moderate ; but latterly 
they became less so. He once drew up a plan of an independent 
government for Ireland ; but it was done in rather a sportive kind 
of manner than in a serious mood ; and when the mother of a young 
friend of his spoke with displeasure of it, he gave it to her to burn. 

‘In his religious opinions he was sceptical as to revelation, but 
never spoke of it with levity. He was naturally imbued with a 
strong sense of the power and goodness of the Creator; if I may 
say so, he worshipped God sincerely and fervently, but not as a 
Christian. In speaking on religious subjects, to use his own words, 
prefixed to one of the pieces I send you—‘‘ To sport with religious 
subjects generally argues a want of intellect, or, what is worse, a 
depraved mind, that takes pleasure in wounding the feelings of 
others. Maria may, perhaps, with too much reason, attribute the 
few following lines to the former, but never, I hope, to the latter of 
these defects. ear 

“The brothers loved one another with extraordinary affection, 
and yet they were very different in their tastes and sentiments. 
Henry talked about republicanism, but John was an enthusiast in 
his attachment to it—all his habits of thinking tended that way. 
It suited the simplicity of his character, and the total absence of 
vanity that distinguished him; but he often said it would not do 
for Ireland. As to his personal appearance, he was tall, and rather 
_ slender than full; not what is termed muscular, but well-propor- 
tioned and active. 

‘In his person, he differed strikingly from his brother. His air 
was gentle and unassuming, but animated and interesting. He was 
pale, rather light complexioned, with full blue eyes and an open 
countenance, well-formed nose, large, eloquent mouth, and white, 
teeth; his voice was fine, his articulation very clear, his language 
rich, but quite unaffected; he had much playful wit and humour, 
but was easily made serious. You ask, was he of a sanguinary 
disposition? He was quite the reverse. He had a most tender 
heart and benevolent disposition. While he was himself, he would 
not give pain of mind or body to anything that lived. The brothers 
agreed, as I have said, in thinking Ireland ill-governed and the 
administration corrupt. The enclosed copies of the papers you saw 
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are all that now remain in my possession: I should have sent the 
originals of these sad memorials to you had I suspected that I could 
still feel as I felt while copying them. I thought age and infirmity 
had made me a better philosopher. Three of these have never been 
opened, except when you saw them, for more than thirty-four years. 
The letter had been shown to Eliza Moore, and to no one else.” 


The following are copies of some of the papers referred to: the 
first is a copy of a letter to Miss Maria Steele from John Sheares: 
“ Wednesday, 
** After the experience of last night’s conversation, I can “no 
longer doubt my utter inability per sonally to unburden to you a 
heart which can find no utterance for the strength and variety of 
its emotions. Yet, be my fate what it may, the present state of 
suspense is no longer to be endured. I would rather be that 
wretched outcast from every hope which in a few hours I may find 
myself, than submit to the united tortures of doubt and fear. Re- 
call, Maria, every moment of our past acquaintance, if such moments 
have made any impression on your memory ; retrace the involuntary 
appearance of my growing attachment, to which every day, every 
hour, has continued to add strength, until existence itself is become 
inseparably united with it; and though no ray of sympathy should 
have enlightened your conviction, and informed your heart of what 
was passing within mine; though no verbal declaration escaped my 
lips of that passion which so often. fled to them for utterance, and 
was chased thence by a conscious want of pretension— still, Maria, 
your observation, however uninterested in the examination, must 
have convinced you of that sacred truth which has taken such full 
possession of my soul. You must have known I loved; but to what 
excess that passion had arrived—to what a degree you had become 
endeared to every thought and feeling of my heart—you could not 
have conjectured. Nor was it known even to myself, till lately, when 
your existence was threatened, how incomparably more valuable it 
was to me than my own. When I believed you irretrievably doomed 
to all the horrors of perpetual decrepitude,* I found how contemp- 
tible the fullest enjoyment of liberty and activity was become to me 
while they were denied to you. I had already devoted to you a life 
of no value to meif you refused its service ; and in the midst of my 
anguish for your supposed misfortune, I cherished the dear idea of 
becoming instrumental to the alleviation of its poignancy. Over- 
joyed at your recovery, I sought to requite myself for the torment 
I had suffered by abandoning myself to that sweet indulgence in 
your society which I had often before denied myself—in the hope of 
stifling that passion which I had every reason to believe was wholly 
unreturned. 


* The allusion is to the consequences apprehended from an accident Miss Steele 
‘had met with.—R. R. M. 
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** The moment is now arrived in which the fate of all my future 
life must be decided. Others may render me unhappy, but you 
alone, beloved Maria, can condemn me to misery. They may op- 
pose my efforts to obtain the only object that can ensure my hap- 
piness; but even banished from your presence for ever, and driven 
from all human society, if convinced of possessing your affection, 
I should find in that one dear reflection a home that would shelter 
me from despair: deprived of them, I should feel myself a house- 
less wretch, however courted and protected by the rest of the world. 
This, ever beloved Maria, is not the language of a heated brain— 
it is a truth confirmed by every feeling of a heart which has loved 
in proportion as it has reflected. 

“* Not on your mercy, nor on your generosity, do I throw my- 
self, but on your heart. I neither seek to excite your pity by com- 
plaint, nor your approbation by flattery. My own pride would forbid 
my using such unworthy means, though I were so grossly blind as 
not to perceive how disgusting and contemptible they must appear 
to a mind like yours. 

‘< Tf indeed it be true, as you last night said, that you have not 
yet seen the man with whom you would commit your fate for life, 
mine is decided: but one line of conduct would then become the 
being who aspired to you, and that, I trust, I have sufficient courage 
to pursue. Never need you fear that a sigh of mine shall reach 
your ear, or even the slightest reproach suggest itself to my heart, 
for such would be the blackest injustice. I, who not only cannot 
find, in reviewing your conduct towards me, any source of hope, in 
look, word, or action, but can scarcely discover sufficient room for 
my escape from total despair—could I, without crime and absurdity, 
reproach you with the effects of my own presumption. But if— 
(dare I, Maria, indulge the bewitching illusion ?)—if you shall have. 
discerned in the truth, the candour, the native feelings, and doting 
tenderness of a heart that never has acknowledged any other power 
than yours, a claim superior to greater wealth, talents, and situa- 
tion, and rewarded it with that affection you deny to them, what 
must be my blissful state! Oh! Maria, the thought—the flat- 
tering, darling thought—is too seductive. I feel myself already at 
your mother’s feet, imploring her consent to devote every moment 
of my future life to the happiness of her invaluable daughter. Your 
sister, too—will she not join her prayers with mine ?—she has a 
feeling heart. But I must suppress the thought—it will only exas- 
perate the anguish which probably awaits me. From your own lips, 
ever adored Maria, I will this evening learn my fate. Be that what 
it may, rest assured that to love you with unexampled truth must 
ever be the vital principle that animates the heart of 

‘“* JoHN SHEARES.” 
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The following production is inserted, less on account of any 
literary merit exhibited in it, than as a specimen of several similar 
pieces addressed to Miss Steele : 


‘“ BLEGY ON THE DEATH OF MARIA. 


‘Let it not be imagined that Maria is dead, because her elegy 
is written on that supposition ; nor let it be supposed that the author 
wished for the event he has chosen to celebrate. Both of these are 
equally untrue. The fact is, the lady has no notion whatever of 
death, and the writer is deeply interested in her existence and 
happiness; but as he thought some liberties might be permitted 
with her ghost (for ghosts cannot blush for want of blood) which he 
may think dangerous to take with her living self, he has chosen the 
fiction to protect him from that resentment which praise, however 
merited, excites in her diffident bosom. ‘The fate of an unfortu- 
nate son of Apollo, who suffered for a similar act of presumption, 
ought to have deterred his hardy successor; nor would anything 
but the threatened destruction of two sweet little poems by Maria 
have ever dragged this feeble effort into view. It begins rather 
like an epitaph than an elegy, and is supposed to be engraved on a 
monument of white marble : 

This envious marble hides from human sight 
A form that rivalled once its brightest hue ; 


But Parian lustre may again delight, 
Since fair Maria is withdrawn from view. 


Yet not in splendour only did she rise 
O’er the proud honours of the Parian stone— 
From the famed statue* turned all mortal eyes, 
Owned in Maria’s form its grace outshone. 


In vain did art exhaust its richest store, 
In vain to rules for symmetry appealed ; 

Maria came—the contest was no more! - 
And Nature over Medicis prevailed ! 


But how describe that soul, so fully fraught 
With fire celestial, that the vital flame 

Some spark Promethean must from heaven have caught 
Oh! why did heaven its own so soon reclaim. 


Her angel-virtues could not be concealed, 
Her angel-form disclosed the precious mine— 
*T was thus her bosom’s rising snow revealed 
The spotless purity that reigned within. 


*T was thus those tender sympathies that vie 
With other’s joys and other’s keener woes, 
Oft gambolled in the sunbeam of her eye, 
Or in its mournful torrents drowned repose. 


* In the Medicean Gallery. 
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What now avails that fine ethereal fire, 
That soared to science and the Muses’ lore? 
The weeping Muses light the funeral pyre, 
And pointing, ery ‘ Maria is no more!’ 


She sung of Peace—in such sweet accents sung, 
As in rebellious angels might have quelled 

Their fatal rage; and had they heard her tongue, 
Peace might again its old career have held. 


She sung of Spring—herself its sweetest flower, 
Whose fragrant bloom enriched the youthful year. 

She’s gone, and Winter o’er the world must pour 
Its show’ry griefs, and storm with wild despair. 


For Peace to the Supreme Beneficence, 
For Spring to nature’s primal source she flies, 
And Peace and Spring eternal she regains 
Midst kindred angels in her native skies.” 


In The Anthologia Hibernica for 1793 there are some lines 
signed “‘S.,” addressed to Stella, said to be translated from the 
twentieth Ode of Anacreon, which probably are the production of 
John Sheares : 

“‘ Congealed to rock, on Phrygia’s shore 
Sat childless Niobe of yore ; 
While borne on wings of headlong fear 
Athenian Progne cleaved the air: 
Fain would I, nymph, a mirror be, 
To snatch a look, a smile from thee! 
Fain change me to the robe you wear, 
The perfume breathing from your hair! 
Or weep me to a silver flood 
And straight include the nymph I wooed ; 
Or vainly seek thy charms to deck, 
And glow in brilliants on thy neck— 
Be gladly trampled in the street 
In slippers for my Stella’s feet. 

oe S. 
“ October, 1793.” 


The following lines ‘‘ On Friendship,” written by John Sheares 
in 1789, in his twenty-second year, appeared in a collection of 
original poems, published by Edkins in that year. The ardent 
affection for a beloved brother, which is the subject of them, is so 
strongly evinced in this youthful composition, that they will be read 
with a mournful interest in the melancholy fate of two brothers 
so closely and inseparably united, who lived and died, and even 
mouldered into dust together : 
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“In spring of life our early friendship sprung 
With tender root, for yet the plant was young: 
And may it still with thriving vigour grow, 
Nor the chill blast of cold indifference know. 
I fear not strife, or envy’s hateful weeds— 
Heav’n roots them out, and strews fair Friendship’s seeds. 


In youth’s warm summer—in the heat of toil 

And worldly cares, when baneful passions broil ; 
Whether the load of bus’ness press the soul, 

Or love, which reason seldom can control ; 

Still may the ceaseless stream of Friendship flow, 

Our wearied minds refresh, and quench the rage of woe. 


And when the autumn of our days draws near— 
When our fond homes domestic cares endear ; 
Retired from bustle and each vain pursuit, 

Then we'll enjoy fair Friendship’s grateful fruit— 
Ripened by time, its sweets increased each day, 
In one continued course, and never to decay. 


And last, when wintry age comes on apace, 

Presents his feeble form and furrowed face ; 

With virtue armed, we'll meet th’ approach of death, 
Take one farewell, and calmly yield our breath. 
‘And may Almighty Mercy grant my prayer— 

We'll meet again on high, for ever freed from care.” 


Alas! their lot was not to reach that distant goal of happiness, 
and to find, in the decline of peaceful and prosperous life, those 
fond dreams of friendship realized, which seemed to promise all 
the fairest fruits of a matured affection, growing with their growth, 
and strengthening with their knowledge and experience of the 


world. Ten years were not destined to pass over their heads’ 


before that friendship was doomed to come te a premature and 
ignominious end. The malice of private enmity, cloaked under 
the garb of zeal for the public service, triumphed over its victims. 
That triumph, however, signal as it was, was of short duration, so 
far as the gratification of vindictive enmity was concerned. In 
less than four years, Fitzgibbon followed his victims to the grave. 
Their faults are half forgotten in the reflection of the rigour of 
their fate, and the merciless hosti! ‘ty which pursued them through 
their short and unfortunate career ; but the memory of that man, 
whose hatred to his country was too unrelenting and implacable to 
hope, even from oblivion, any abatement of its obloquy, survives in 
the minds of his countrymen, as if justice and humanity meant it 
to remain—a striking example of the lasting opprobrium which is 
the penalty of all signal outrages on either. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CONDUCT AND CAREER OF JOHN SHEARES FROM THE TIME.OF THE 
ARRESTS AT BOND’S, ON THE 12TH OF MARCH, 1798, To THE TIME 
OF HIS OWN ARREST, THE 20TH CF MAY, 1798. 


So early as May, 1794, the attention of government was called 
to the movements of the Sheares, and it appears that their arrest 
was at that period in contemplation. 

In The Clonmel Gazette of the 17th May, 1794, there is a 
paragraph stating that “‘it was reported information had been 
given against Messrs. Sheares of Baggot-street for seditious prac- 
tices, and a warrant was said to have been issued, under the hand 
and seal of Lord Clonmel, for their apprehension.”’ 

Perhaps the above paragraph may have some bearing on a 
statement of a remarkable nature that occurs in a work by the late 
Mr. James Roche, who, in his “‘ Essays by an Octogenarian,”’ vol. 
ii. p. 112, relates the following anecdote respecting the Sheares 
and their old antagonist Lord Clare: ‘‘ Before the outbreak of the 
insurrection in 1798, during the assizes of Limerick, Lord Clare 
desired to have an interview with the two Sheares, to which my 
father, in the hope of a pacific result, invited them at his house ; 
but it ended, unfortunately, in more intense and exasperated irri- 
tation, as was discernible in the young men’s flushed features and 
defiant bearing as they parted. Yet the chancellor’s object was 
certainly benevolent and conciliatory, but they were intractable. 
The interview was close and private: still I marked their aspect 
on leaving the house, inflamed and indignant in every lineament. 
Possibly, overtures repulsive to their feelings may have thns ex- 
‘cited them. Happening the following year to occupy, in Dublin, 
apartments where the younger Sheares, John, had resided, I dis- 
covered in a recess a parcel of his correspondence, which on finding 
it to be to a female I instantly burned.” 

The octogenarian author of ‘ Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays” (printed, not published, in Cork in 1851), not only in the 
passage referred to, but in many other passages in his work, pane- 
gyrizes Lord Chancellor Clare. The octogenarian had a hanker- 
ing after lords, and especially any with whom he had ever been 
fortunate enough to scrape an acquaintance. He had a great 
respect, moreover, for prosperous people; and hardly ever a good 
word or a generous thought for men who had suffered for their 
political opinions ; and yet in private life he was a good man: he 
had seen the horrors of the French revolution, and had a great 
dread of democratic principles. The secret of his eulogies of Clare 
oozes out of a note in reference to old Fitzgibbon, the father of 
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the chancellor. The latter, he says, was a particular friend of his 
(James Roche’s) father, and Roche’s grandfather ‘“‘ had been the 
first client who paid Fitzgibbon a fee, which was the origin of a 
long family intercourse.” 

Lord Clare, moreover, had rendered services to Roche’s family 
and friends, and through his influence was instrumental to the 
saving of some of the latter ‘‘ from the lash and the halter.” 

During the short period that John Sheares had the chief direc- 
tion of the affairs of the United Irishmen, more activity had been 
displayed by him than any of his predecessors. The plan of the 
insurrection, intended to have been carried into effect the 23rd of 
May, had been matured by him, and all the preparation made con- 
nected with it. He had been in Wexford and Kildare, and was 
about to proceed to Cork when arrested, with the view of forwarding 
the measures he had communicated to the provincial committees. 

He obtained early information of Reynolds’ disclosures to Mr. 
Cope, and took immediate steps to put the Kildare committee on 
its guard, and, there is reason to believe, to get Reynolds himself 
arrested by the officer commanding in his neighbourhood. On the 
16th of April, Reynolds was called on to attend a meeting of the 
United Irishmen at the Curragh, the object of which meeting he 
suspected boded no good to him, and he declined to attend it. His 
son, in his biography, says his father was informed the same even- 
ing by one of the United Irishmen, a Mr. Kinsella, that John 
Sheares had recently been ‘‘ at Dr. Esmond’s house, near Naas, 
and having called a private meeting of some of the county delegates, 
had informed them officially, in the name of the directory, that Mr. 
Reynolds was the man who had caused the arrests on the 12th of 
March.”* The consequence was that, on the 18th of March, Rey- 
nolds was removed from his office of member of the county com- 
mittee, and Dr. Esmond was appointed in his place. At this time 
John Sheares was ostensibly in the county attending the trials that 
were then taking place. Mr. Reynolds says: ‘‘ The gaol of Athy 
was then crowded with prisoners, and, amongst others, five men of 
the name of Pender, Farley, Brannocks, and two brothers named 
Germaine. These men, in consequence of orders from the provin- 
cial committee, conveyed to them, it is supposed, by Mr. John 
Sheares, who came down from Dublin to make arrangements for 
their defence, proposed to Colonel Campbell, in whose custody they 
were, to make some important revelation if their lives had been 
spared ; and then they deposed upon oath that they severally held 
the rank of captain in a regiment of United Irishmen, of which Mr. 
Reynolds, of Kilkea Castle, was the colonel; and that he was, 
moreover, an active leader of the United Irishmen.}” 


* Reynolds’ Life, by his Son, vol. i. p. 221. t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 173. 
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If it had been possible for the energy and activity of any one 
man to have retrieved the affairs of the Society of the United Irish- 
men, after the arrest of Emmet, Macneven, and Bond, and: the 
subsequent apprehension of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the exer- 
tions of John Sheares might have effected that object; but, with 
the exception of Lawless, he had no available support among those 
of his party who had escaped the fangs of Reynolds ; on the con- . 
trary, he had the jealousy of some, the animosity of others, and the 
impetuosity of one individual to contend with and restrain. 

Samuel Neilson, the friend of Lord Edward (whose fidelity to 
his party and fearlessness in its service were on this occasion more 
conspicuous than his discretion), had formed a plan for the release 
of the state prisoners then confined in Newgate and Kilmainham 
gaols. That Lord Edward had not been arrested at the time he 
formed this idea, and, consequently, that his liberation was not 
then contemplated by Neilson, is evident from Neilson’s own ac- 
count of the object he had in view, and also from the tenor of 
the dissuasive letter written to him by John Sheares, and found 
on his person, 23rd of May, when, in the act of reconnoitring 
the prison, he was arrested in front of Newgate by Gregg the 
gaoler. The letter addressed to Neilson was in the following terms: 


‘**Sir—I have sought you in every direction, but unfortunately 
in vain. It is now too late to use many words upon the subject of 
our intended interview; let it suffice to say that I am acquainted 
with the destructive design you meditate, and am resolved to coun- 
teract it, whatever it may cost. Rest assured that nothing shall check 
a resolution which honour, private affection, and public duty unite 
to demand the immediate execution of ; and that, however unwilling 
I may be at any other moment to take the only steps which your 
obstinacy may render necessary this evening for the preservation 
of my friends and of my country, I will without hesitation take them. 
The scheme you have undertaken I view with horror, whether its 
effects be considered as relating to my imprisoned friends, the 
destruction of whose property and lives must be the consequence 
even of your success ; or as affecting Arthur O’Connor’s existence, 
the precarious chance for which you thus cruelly lessen; or (what 
is superior to every other consideration) as ensuring the ruin of Ire- 
land’s freedom. In short, Mr. , to be candid with you, the 
scheme is so totally destitute of any apology, even from the plea of 
folly or passion, that I cannot avoid attributing its origin to a worse 
cause, and nothing can convince me of the contrary but your imme- 
diately foregoing so pernicious an enterprise. In these sentiments 
T am not singular, nor in the resolution which arises from them; 
and, should you doubt me, you must purchase your conviction at a 
severe cost. My resolution and that of my friends is this: if you 
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do not, by nine o’clock this evening, give us every necessary and 
sacred assurancesthat you will counteract and prevent the perpetra- 
tion.of this plot against all that you ought to hold dear, notice of it 
shall be given to the government without a moment’s delay ; for we 
do prefer that a few misguided (not to say guilty) individuals should 
perish, than that every remaining hope of our country’s success, 
and the lives of our most valued friends, should be sacrificed by the 
accomplishment of a stupid, perhaps wicked, undertaking. Do not 
feed yourself with hope that any consideration shall deter me from 
fulfilling this threat. If every poignard you could command were 
at my throat I would do my duty. I did think well of you; I wish 
to do so still; you alone can prevent me. “JS. 


“T dine at 52, Abbey-street, where I shall expect your answer ° 
before eight o’clock.” 


It has been erroneously stated, in a recent publication, that the 
letter was written at the lodgings of Counsellor Sampson, with whom 
Sheares was supposed to have been dining. 

Sampson had been arrested at Whitehaven, the 17th of April 
preceding, and had been upwards of a month in gaol at the time 
this letter was written. John Sheares despatched it to Neilson 
from the house of the uncle of Mrs. Henry Sheares, Mr. Brent 
Neville, a sheriff’s peer and merchant, living at 52, Abbey-street. 

The common opinion that Neilson’s original purpose was to 
release his friend Lord Edward, cannot be well founded: his 
lordship’s arrest, in all probability, had not taken place when the 
letter was written to him by John Sheares. The release-of the 
state prisoners who had been previously convicted and confined in 
Kilmainham gaol seems to have been the first object he aimed at. 

John Sheares makes special reference to the danger in which 
the mad attempt of Neilson would involve Arthur O’Connor, but no 
mention is made of Lord Edward. Besides, when the latter was 
arrested, on the 19th of May, he was not confined in Kilmainham; 
and Neilson, on his examination before the secret committee, in 
answer to the query, ‘‘ What was the purport of that letter?” (of 
John Sheares), replies, ‘‘ To dissuade me from attacking Kilmain- 
ham gaol.” He was then asked, ‘‘ Was there an intention of at- 
tacking Newgate ?”’ (that is, on the 23rd of May), and his reply is, 
*“‘T believe there was an intention of attacking it on the night of 
the day on which I was arrested, in order to liberate Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. I believe some hundreds were assembled at the Barley 
Fields for that purpose.’”’* 

This proposed attack on Newgate was subsequent to the arrest 
of the Sheares on the 21st of May, and the writer of this letter, 


* Vide Report of Examination of State Prisoners, 1798. 
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who threatens Neilson with denouncing his insane project, as he 
considered it to be, to the government, was then-no longer able to 
frustrate it, but had been denounced himself, and was an inmate of 
Kilmainham when Neilson was taking measures for the execution 
of his newly devised project. 

The step taken by John Sheares was indicative of the boldness 
and decision which belonged to his character, and of prudence, 
moreover, which showed that even after the arrests at Bond’s and 
Murphy’s there were some leaders left of competent abilities to 
conduct the affairs of the union. 

In the desperate circumstances which John Sheares found the 
society at the period of his becoming a member of the directory, so 
far as the interests of that society were considered, he certainly 
showed no lack of ability and activity, and during the short period 
of his direction of its affairs its friends had no just reason to com- 
plain of his discretion, except in that act of imprudent trust in the 
fidelity of one so little qualified to inspire his confidence, which 
was fatal to himself and his unfortunate brother. 

In this respect he shared only in the indiscretion of all his 
associates, in reposing trust where an ordinary insight into cha- 
racter and conduct ought to have made men reserved and cautious. 

The new directory had fixed on the 23rd of May for the rising 
of the people. On the 10th, a Captain John Warneford Armstrong, 
of the King’s County militia, a company of whose regiment was then 
stationed at the camp of Lehaunstown in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, visited Dublin, and made an apparently casual call at the 
book shop of Mr. Byrne of Grafton-street, which he had long been 
in the habit of frequenting. Byrne’s establishment was the literary 
head-quarters of the leaders of the United Irishmen—himself a 
well-known member of their society. Armstrong was accustomed 
to buy there the publications of the day of a republican and deis- 
tical tendency. By his own account he was in the habit of pro- 
curing such works as Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason,’ ‘‘ Common 
Sense,” &e. 

That Byrne had good reason to think he understood the prin- 
ciples of his customer is evident from his introduction of this man 
to the Sheares—an honour unsought and unsolicited by either of 
the brothers. 

Captain Armstrong states that he had “‘ known Byrne, as his 
_ bookseller, for about two years; he was there almost every day.” 
On the 10th, he states, Byrne asked him “‘ had he any objection to 
meet Mr. Sheares ?”’ ‘To which he replied, ‘‘ He had not.” ‘‘ He 
did not know Byrne’s purpose.” He had followed him out when he 
had made the proposal; ‘‘at the time it was made they had not 
been speaking” (on the subject of politics). But subsequently, on 
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cross-examination, being asked, ‘‘if the proposal to become ac- 
quainted with the Sheares was merely a wish of Mr. Byrne ?” Arm- 
strong replied, ‘‘ I do not know with whom the wish originated.” 

It is needless perhaps to make any comment on this assertion. 
At the period referred to, Armstrong’s secret services for this 
special act of perfidy had been secured. 

Mr. Belsham, in his history, speaking of the detection of the 
conspiracy which led to the previous arrests, says : 

“Government received full information from another quarter. 
A Captain Armstrong, a man of great address, had been instructed 
to profess himself a convert to the cause, to enter into the society, 
and to obtain, by a show of zeal and all the attentions of assiduity, 
the confidence of the leaders; in all which he succeeded, to a very 
great degree, without exciting the remotest suspicion. A new 
executive directory had been appointed by the provincial delegates, 
amongst whom were two brothers of the name of Sheares—by pro- 
fession, barristers—young men of excellent talents, and, politics 
apart, of unsullied reputation. To these new directors the profli- 
gate Armstrong obtained an introduction; and from them he 
learned that a general rising must immediately take place.” 

This zealous officer set about his work in a business-like man- 
ner; he took ‘‘a sheet of notes after each conversation,” and ‘daily 
detailed the contents to his employers from memory, not from the 
memoranda, for these were not forthcoming till they were produced 
in evidence on the trial. To use his own words—‘“‘I never had 
an interview with the Sheares that I had not one with Colonel 
L’Estrange and Captain Clibborn and my Lord Castlereagh.” 

Armstrong, on leaving Byrne’s on the 10th of May, imme- 
diately proceeded to his brother officer, Captain Clibborn, and 
informed him of what had passed. The latter advised him ‘“‘ to 
give the Sheares a meeting.” He then returned to Byrne’s late 
the same day, and remained there till Henry arrived. Byrne led 
him to the inner part of the shop, toward a private room, and 
introduced him to Sheares, in these terms: ‘‘ AllI can say to you, 
Mr. Sheares, is that Captain Armstrong is a true brother, and you 
may depend on him.” 

They remained at the entrance of the private room; but Henry 
Sheares declined any conversation, ‘‘ except in the presence of his 
brother.” Armstrong said ‘‘ he had no objection to wait until his 
brother came.” Henry however declined to wait; and, shortly 
after, John Sheares arrived, and was introduced to him by Byrne. 

John Sheares told Captain Armstrong ‘‘ he knew his principles 
very well.” He then solicited him ‘‘ to join the cause by action, 
as he knew he had done by inclination ;” and Armstrong replied, 
‘“‘he was ready to do everything in his power for it, and if he could 
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show him how he could do anything, he would serve him to the 
utmost of his power.’’ Sheares then informed him, he states, that 
the rising was very near; ‘‘ they could not wait for the French, 
but had determined on a home effort ;” and the principal way he 
could assist them was by gaining over the soldiers, and consulting 
with him about taking the camp at Lehaunstown. John Sheares 
then made an appointment with him for the following Sunday, at 
his house in Baggot-street ; and on that day he went and found 
Henry only at home. He apologized for leaving him on the former 
occasion, “‘ having had to attend a committee that day.” The in- 
former states, he then asked about the camp—where it was most 
vulnerable ? how to be most advantageously attacked ? John came 
in and spoke about the necessity of gaining over the soldiers, and 
then informed Armstrong that their intention was to seize the 
camp, the artillery at Chapelizod, and the city of Dublin, in one 
night: there was to be an hour and a half between the seizing 
of the camp and Dublin; an hour between seizing Dublin and 
Chapelizod; so that the news of both might arrive at the same 
time. 

The 18th of May, on Sunday night at eleven o’clock, by ap- 
pointment, Armstrong had another interview with the brothers at 
their house, for the purpose of getting the names of some soldiers 
in his regiment who were known to the United Irishmen. 

On Wednesday, the 15th, Armstrong went to the house of his 
victims, but neither of them were at home; he returned to their 
house at 6 o’clock in the evening, and was shown into the library. 
He saw John Sheares, who told him ‘‘ he would introduce him to 
a friend of his (Surgeon Lawless), with whom he might consult and 
advise in his absence, as he must go down and organize Cork, the 
news of the rising of which was to reach Dublin at the time of the 
outbreak there.” If Henry Sheares had not declined opening his 
mind to Armstrong, and in fact had not done so, from the same 
prudential motives which caused him to quit Armstrong’s presence 
at their first interview, notwithstanding the latter’s desire to wait 
for the arrival of his brother, why did John find it necessary to in- 
troduce him to any other person but his brother, if the latter were 
inclined and qualified to consult and advise with him ? 

Henry Sheares was evidently disinclined to do so; he kept out 
of his way as much as possible, and at the interview on the 16th 
he did not appear at all. 

The following day, Thursday, the 17th, this indefatigable officer 
was in pursuit of his newly-made friends. There was no escaping 
his assiduity ; he was again at their hall-door, and again admitted ; 
a new victim was to be gained in the person of Surgeon Lawless. 
Both brothers were present at this meeting. Lawless, according to 
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Armstrong, informed him that ‘‘ he had lately attended a meeting of 
deputies from almost all the militia regiments in Ireland, at which 
meeting there were two of his men.” He said he would obtain their 
names from a man (probably M‘Cabe) who had been very active in 
making United Irishmen in every regiment that had been in Dublin 
for two years past. At this meeting Henry Sheares was impli- 
cated by Armstrong in the knowledge of the military organization. 

One might have thought sufficient had been gained at that 
morning’s meeting, and the unfortunate family might have been 
spared its destroyer’s presence for the remnant of that day. Again, 
however, that evening Mr. Armstrong was at their house. He was 
shown into the library ; Henry was not there, but John was “at 
home” to him; and a written introduction was obtained from him 
to one of the sergeants of Armstrong’s regiment who was a United 
Irishman. Lawless at the morning interview, Armstrong says, 
spoke “‘ of the trees to the right of the camp as being very conve- 
nient for hanging people,” in reference to the supposed successful 
issue of the rising. 

A few words respecting the gentleman referred to. 

GENERAL LAWLESS. 

The observation ascribed to Lawless was one that a man only 
of a weak mind, of a wicked heart, and cowardly spirit might have 
given utterance to. Lawless, however, was known to Moore “as 
a person of that mild and quiet exterior which is usually found to 
accompany the most determined spirit.”’ Teeling, who had ample 
opportunity to be acquainted with his character, describes him as 
** distinguished by the highest professional talents, remarkable for 
the suavity of his manners, and the classical refinement of his 
taste.” His military abilities and courage recommended him, he 
says, to thé especial favour of Napoleon. He rose to the rank of 
general in the French army, and distinguished himself in several 
engagements. At Walcheren his intrepidity attracted the attention 
of both armies. When the town was taken possession of, he 
maintained his post for a considerable time with extraordinary 
courage ; and when compelled to retreat he wrapped the colours of 
his regiment round his body, plunged into the waves and swam 
to an open boat, amidst a shower of bullets from the beach. At 
the battle of Dresden, we are informed by Macneven, he lost a leg. 
This gallant officer died in Paris the 25th of December, 1824, 
universally respected and lamented by his companions. Was this 
the man to harbour the dastardly, vindictive, and sanguinary sen- 
timents attributed to him by this informer ? 

The late Colonel O'Neil of Paris, in a statement he gave me of 
the services of Irish officers in the French service, thus speaks of 
General Lawless : 
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‘General Lawless entered the French service in the grade of 
captain, and rose to the rank of mareschal-de-camp. He distin- 
guished himself in Germany and Spain ; he lost a leg in the for- 
mer country, and died in Paris the 25th of December, 1824.” 

His widow, the sister of Mr. George Evans of Portrane (and 
the late Mrs. Putland), resided near Paris a few years ago. 

General Lawless’s name is referred to (at p. 145, vol ii., Ist 
series, Ist ed. of this work) in some extracts from the evidence of 
Armstrong. I thought I had said sufficient to prevent any possible 
mistake as to my opinion of the falsehood of the imputation on his 
humanity. The widow of General Lawless, in her natural anxiety 
for his fame, fears I may not have sufficiently removed the im- 
pression intended to be created by Armstrong’s statement. In 
compliance, therefore, with that amiable lady’s wishes, I beg in the 
strongest terms to express my conviction that the noble qualities 
possessed by General Lawless rendered any action that was cruel, 
cowardly, or treacherous, utterly impossible of commission by him. 

In the Castlereagh Memoirs and Correspondence we find a de- 
position made by one of the leaders of the Dublin United Irishmen, 
of some importance as a person in whose house in Thomas-street 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald had been for some time concealed. This 
deposition is entitled, ‘‘ Declaration of John Cormick, taken at 
Guernsey, 10th July, 1798.” He declares herein that ‘‘ during the 
past three months Lord Edward Fitzgerald was brought to his 
house by a man of the name of William Lawless in order to be 
concealed. . . That Lord Edward Fitzgerald remained concealed 
in his house for near a month; that shortly after Lord Edward 
quitted his house he was obliged himself to abscond, a party of the 
military being sent to take possession of it, upon information being 
received that Lord Edward Fitzgerald had been harboured there.’’* 

It appears, moreover, from the evidence of other parties that 
during the time Lord Edward was concealed in Mr. Cormick’s he 
was frequently visited by Lawless. Lawless was in fact one of the 
men most trusted by Lord Edward and by others of the leaders, 
and the most useful in his sphere, though taking apparently no 
prominent part in the affairs of the society. 

Lord Cloncurry, referring to General William Lawless, says : 

“This gentleman, who was a distant relative of my own, was 
a medical man, and a professor in the College of Surgeons. He, 
however, fell very early under the suspicion of the government, and 
with great difficulty owed his escape, getting, as I have heard, on 
board a vessel in the disguise of a butcher’s man, and carrying a 
side of beef upon his shoulder. He did, nevertheless, get safely to 
France, and having entered the army, in due time rose to the rank 

* “ Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh,” vol. i. p. 240. 
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of major-general. The blot on his fortune was the loss of a leg in 
battle, but he lived many years: after that occurrence, and was in 
good consideration with Buonaparte and his soldier noblesse.’* 
Lord Cloncurry cites a letter of General Lawless, dated (Paris) 
11th August, 1815, in which the following passage occurs : 
“Your lordship does not seem to have known that I enjoy the 
rank of mareschal-de-camp, equivalent to major-general in the 
English service. Mr. Nolan was surprised to find me only with 
one leg. I thought I had communicated, long since, all these 
details. The English papers which I saw were very much vexed 
with the king for promoting me ; the truth is, my commission was 
in Buonaparte’s portfewille at the period of his first dethronement. 
If I had not had the misfortune to lose my leg, I should have been 
now lieutenant-general ; however, I must not complain. If ever 
the common saying, ‘ Things might be worse,’ carried with it con- 
solation for disappointment, it is in the present state of the world.” 


On Sunday, the 20th of May, Armstrong paid his last visit to 
the house of the Sheares ; he communicated with both brothers, 
and partook of their hospitality. Henry, he states, had given him 
an introductory note to one of the sergeants of his regiment, who 
evidently knew his officer’s character better than the Sheares. He 
feigned to be ignorant of the purport of it, and Henry Sheares had 
told him, Armstrong, that the man had been kept back from 
motives of caution, and ‘‘ he recommended him (Armstrong) to be 
cautious, for he and his brother had escaped by their caution ; and 
the government then thought them to be inactive.” John came 
in; and Henry, as usual, took the first opportunity to get away 
from Armstrong: he went out. John said that a man (Cormick 
of Thomas-street) had been at the camp with a letter to Armstrong, 
but had returned without seeing him. This letter was found at 
Cormick’s house, on the 20th instant, when it was searched by 
Sheriff Archer, and Cormick had already absconded. The letter 
was in the following terms : 


“To Captain Armstrong. 
‘“‘ DEAR Sir—I beg leave to introduce the bearer to your con- 
fidence, on whose honour you may perfectly rely. 
‘* Yours, J. 58. 
‘Connor did not come to town as I expected, yesterday.” 


At the interview with the Sheares on Sunday the 20th, John 
Sheares told Armstrong ‘‘ he had that day called at Lawless’s,+ and 
that he believed he had absconded, for he was denied to him.” 


" « Personal Recollections,” p. 159. 


+ Lawless then resided in French-street, and at his door on the day following 
John Sheares was arrested. 
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On the part of the executive, he informed Armstrong that “‘ they 
had resolved to appoint him to the command of the King’s County 
regiment.” He further informed him that, on the night of the rising 
in Dublin, the lord lieutenant was to be seized, and all the privy 
council, separately in their own houses ; that, when the privy coun- 
cil was seized, there would be no place to issue orders from so as to 
counteract the rising; and in case of a failure of an attack on the 
camp, on the march of the soldiery into town, through Baggot-street, 
they had a sufficient number of houses there in their interest to 
shoot them from, so as to render them useless. All this part of the 
conversation was represented to have taken place while Henry had 
been present. Captain Armstrong did not think it necessary to 
state that, at his Sunday’s interview, he shared the hospitality of 
his victims; that he dined with them, sat in the company of their 
aged mother and affectionate sister, enjoyed the society of the ac- 
complished wife of one of them, caressed. his infant children; and 
on another occasion (referred to by Miss Steele) was entertained 
with music, the wife of the unfortunate man, whose children he 
was to leave in a few days fatherless, playing on the harp for his 
entertainment! These things are almost too horrible to reflect on. 

On Hardy’s trial, Erskine quoted a passage from. Burke de- 
scriptive of the mercenary informer who is employed to pursue his 
victim—dodge about his steps—spy into his privacy—beset his 
house, and crawl about his path. By practices such as these, says 
Burke, ‘‘ the seeds of destruction are sown in civil intercourse and 
social habitudes. The blood of wholesome kindred is infected : 
their tables and beds are surrounded with snares. All the means 
given by Providence to make life safe and comfortable are perverted 
into instruments of terror and torment. This species of universal 
subserviency, that makes the very servant who waits behind your 
chair the arbiter of your life and fortune, has such a tendency to 
degrade and abase mankind, and to deprive them of that assured 
and liberal state of mind which alone can make us what we ought 
to be—that I vow to God I would sooner bring myself to put 
a man to immediate death for opinions I disliked, and get rid of 
the man and his opinions at once, than to fret him with a feverish 
being tainted with the gaol distemper of a contagious servitude— 
to keep him above ground an animated mass of putrefaction, cor- 
rupted himself and corrupting all about him.” 

If there be any part of the British dominions where spies and 
informers continue to be a part of the machinery of government— 
where they are kept above ground, corrupted themselves and cor- 
rupting all about them—their employers in the nineteenth century 
must be content to be accounted far behind the spirit of the age. 

Armstrong, after dining with his victims on Sunday, returned 
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to their house no more. This was the last time the cloven foot of 
treachery passed the threshold of the Sheares: on the following 
morning they were arrested, and committed to Kilmainham gaol. 
It might seem somewhat strange that Lawless and Cormick should 
have discovered the necessity of absconding on the Saturday pre- 
viously, and not found an opportunity of putting the Sheares on 
their guard. Through whatever channel Lawless was apprised of 
his danger, the intimation, however, seems to have been instantly 
acted on, and immediate flight to have been effected. 

This intimation was given to him on Saturday, at the College 
of Surgeons, where he and Dease, the most eminent surgeon of his 
day, were then lecturing. Dease, who was more or less implicated 
with Lawless in the business, no sooner was apprised of his danger 
than he returned to his house and put an end to his existence by 
cutting the femoral artery. The probability is that Lawless did not 
deem it prudent to return to his house on Saturday, after he was 
warned of his danger, therefore he might have had no possible means 
of apprising the Sheares of their peril. It is plain that John Sheares, 
by his observation to Armstrong, believed or supposed that Lawless, 
who had been denied to him that day, had absconded ; and it is 
indeed unaccountable that such a circumstance should not have 
alarmed him and put him in some degree upon his guard. Cormick 
was an unlikely man to have given himself any trouble to save his 
associates. It is to be borne in mind that this man was the person 
at whose house, when Lord Edward was concealed there, Mr. 
Thomas Reynolds dined, in company with his lordship, Mr. Law- 
less, &c.; that he was said to have been one of Lord Edward’s 
body-guard ; that he had been in no haste to deliver the letter given 
to him by John Sheares, addressed to Captain Armstrong; and 
that he had the good fortune to escape from Dublin on the 18th or 
19th of May. Subsequently, however, he was apprehended at 
Guernsey (on the 10th of July), and his declaration is inserted in 
the appendix to the Report of the Secret Committee, No. 32. 
Therein Mr. Cormick declares ‘‘ that, three months before, Lord 
Edward had been taken to his house by Mr. Lawless, a surgeon, 
since which period he had been influenced by his lordship in taking 
a more active part in the rebellion, by attending seditious meetings. 
That the United Irishmen had a resident agent at Paris, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted ; and he (Cormick) promised, 
af his pardon should be granted, to correspond with the same per- 
son, who, he was certain, would write confidentially to him.” 

Cormick was sent back to Dublin, imprisoned with the other 
state prisoners, and released at the same time. Dr. Macneven states 
he “‘met him in France, shortly after their release from Fort 
George, but he seemed rather inclined to shun his former associates 
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than to renew their acquaintance.” In Dr. Macneven’s words, “his 
principles were much changed.” 

The anxiety of the Irish government to make Lord Edward 
appear as the prime mover and principal author of this rebellion is 
worthy of attention. In Cormick’s case he is made to declare 
that Lord Edward had induced him to take an active part in this 
business. The day previously to the execution of Michael Byrne, 
that fearless young man was offered his pardon if he would lay the 
guilt of his disaffection to, Lord Edward’s charge. ‘‘ When the 
proposal was made known to him, he spurned at it with abhor- 
rence.’ * 


The journal kept by Lady Sarah Napier during her husband’s 
indisposition, at the period of Lord Edward’s concealment and sub- 
sequent apprehension, throws some light on the objects of persons 
supposed to be friendly to the leaders of the United Irishmen, 
whose assiduous attention to families then bereft of their relatives, 
or destined soon to be so, were so remarkable. The journal of 
Lady Sarah Napier was written with a view of keeping her husband 
informed of the events which he was then unable to attend to. The 
following extract from it is taken from Mr. Moore’s history of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald : 

‘March 24th. 

‘* Captain Armstrong came for the third time, and you saw him.t 
From him I hear that the prisoners would come off well ; that there 
was no committee, only some of them assembled to consider what 
was to be done about The Press ; that the report of the dreadful 
map found in Lady Edward’s care was one of Dublin, with notes 
written by a clever gunsmith, who had marked the weak parts, and 
who had sent it to Lord Edward; that no sooner had this man 
heard of the noise he made than he went to government and said 
‘it was his, which he had shown to Lord Edward.’ They asked 
him ‘for what purpose he had drawn it? ‘For my own amuse- 
ment,’ said he; so that by Armstrong’s account nothing would 
come of all this business.’’} 


With respect to the clever gunsmith, it has been already stated 
the person alluded to was the late Mr. Walter Cox. The recent 
publication of the Duke of Wellington’s correspondence and dis- 
patches, while chief secretary in Ireland, leaves little doubt that he 
was a double traitor, who played fast and loose with the leaders of 
the United Irishmen and the Government. It is to be noticed 
that Cox’s machinations were subsequently to the arrests at Bond’s 

* Vide *‘ Pieces of Irish History,’ p. 149. 

+ The Captain Armstrong above referred to must not be confounded with the 


infamous John Warneford Armstrong. 5 
t Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, first edition, vol. ii. p. 30. 
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on the 12th of March, between that period and the 24th, about six 
weeks before the Sheares were singled out for the operation of the 
informer Armstrong. On Dr. Macneven’s authority, it may be 
stated, ‘‘the Sheares took no ostensible part in the business in 
Dublin till after the arrests at Bond’s; there was a gap then, and 
they filled it up. They knew Lord Edward, but were not inti- 
mately acquainted with him. They had chiefly to do with Cork.” 

Captain Armstrong’s information to Lady Sarah Napier, that 
the meeting at Bond’s was not that of a committee, and that the 
business was only about T’he Press, was erroneous. The meeting 
at Bond’s was that of a committee, the subject of whose delibera- 
tion was of far higher importance than anything connected with 
The Press. The returns of the military deputies, of men and arms 
in their several districts, found on the prisoners and on the table 
before them, showed plainly enough that there could be no expec- 
tation of the prisoners coming off well, and no opinion could be en- 
tertained of the business ending otherwise than fatally for all con- 
cerned in it. The betrayer Reynolds, or the informer J. Warne- 
ford Armstrong, may have originated the false report. Reynolds 
visited Bond’s family after the arrests at his house. Armstrong 
visited John Sheares after his arrest, and made proffers of his 
services. 

The extraordinary effrontery and openness with which perfidy 
was made an agency of state, employed, salaried, sanctioned, and 
defended by the Irish administration in 1798, appears now marvel- 
lous. The wickedness which marked the proceedings of this agency 
of spies and informers has perhaps been equalled in other countries 
in the frenzy of civil strife, but it certainly never has been surpassed. 

Other informers, however, when they have once wormed them- 
selves into the confidence of their victims, and have possessed 
themselves sufficiently of their secrets to bring them to the scaf- 
fold, rest from their labours, and spare themselves the unneces- 
sary annoyance, perhaps a feeling of remorse, at beholding the un- 
fortunate wretches they have deceived when they are fairly in their 
toils and delivered over to the proper authorities. In Ireland there 
is no such squeamishness in the breasts of our informers. No 
sooner was the younger Sheares safely lodged in the Castle guard- 
room than he received a visit of condolence from Captain John 
Warneford Armstrong on the very morning of his arrest. He was 
asked by the prisoner if his brother was taken, and Captain Arm- 
strong answered, “ I do not know.” The unfortunate young man 
then asked him if his papers had been seized. Captain Armstrong 
replied, ‘‘ I do not know.” John Sheares then said he hoped not, 
for there was one paper among them that “‘ would commit him”’ 
(John Sheares). The latter words were deserving of more atten- 
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tion on the trial than, unfortunately for his brother, was paid to 
them; for it plainly showed the paper to have been in his posses- 
sion and not his brother’s, and his own impression to have been 
that he (John Sheares) only could be injured by its discovery. 

His opening his mind at all on the subject proves that when he 
made these inquiries he had no suspicion that he had been betrayed 
by Armstrong. 

The same strong delusion continued to screen Reynolds’ trea- 
chery from the generous mind of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. He 
continued to receive the visits of the informer after the arrest of his 
associates, and his poor lady was not even exempt from the inflic- 
tion of his presence. This mode of recreating his feelings, for these 
visits were not essential to the objects of his employers, was a cus- 
tomary indulgence. 

The day before the arrests at Bond’s, one of the persons 
apprehended there, and shortly after convicted on Reynolds’ testi- 
mony and executed, the unfortunate M‘Cann, breakfasted by spe- 
cial invitation with Mr. Reynolds; and a few days subsequently to 
those arrests we find the politeness of Mr. Reynolds carrying him 
even to the house where these arrests took place to pay a visit of 
condolence to the wife of Bond, who in the course of a few days 
was likewise condemned to death on his testimony. 

The capture of Lord Edward Fitzgerald has been made the 
subject of an effective picture by Herbert ; but the scene at Bond’s 
of Reynolds condoling with his victim’s wife—the fondling his in- 
fant child in his arms—could only be depicted by that Italian artist 
who is said to have caught the agonies of death from one he had 
persuaded to sit to him as a model, and then practised on his life 
at the moment of fixing his position, for the sake of catching the 
real expression of the death throes. 

On Monday, the 21st of May, Captain Armstrong having com- 
pleted his task the previous evening at the house of the Sheares, 
a warrant for their apprehension was placed in the hands of a 
police magistrate, Alderman Alexander, and at eight o’clock in the 
morning this gentleman proceeded to their house in Baggot-street, 
accompanied by Mr. Atkinson, one of the chief constables, and a 
guard of soldiers. The house in Baggot-street being then the 
corner one of that street and Pembroke-street, and accessible at 
the rear by a private entrance in the latter street, the soldiers were 
first stationed at that entrance in Pembroke-street. Mr. Atkinson 
then rapped at the front door in Baggot-street ; one of the upper 
windows was opened, and a female was seen looking out of the 
window. Alderman Alexander then came round to the front door 
with some soldiers, and another rap was given. He then pro- 
ceeded to an adjoining house, and gained admission into the house 
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of the Sheares by the back premises, and placed soldiers in the 
yard ; the remainder of the force was ordered to the front entrance. 
Alexander entered the library, and Henry Sheares made his ap-" 
pearance. He was immediately apprized of the nature of Alex- 
ander’s visit, and was told by that gentleman, ‘‘ It was his duty to 
examine all his papers.”” Henry Sheares replied, ‘‘ He might do 
80, for he had no papers in his study or house that could injure 
him im any manner or shape.” This account of the arrest is 
taken from the evidence of Alderman Alexander on the trial. That 
gentleman states he had been at the door three or four minutes 
before he was admitted; and in that time he (Henry Sheares) 
might have destroyed or secreted any paper, but could not have 
escaped, ‘‘ because he had a guard at the front and rere of the 
house.” The arrest was made in the study, where “‘ there were 
many law books.” There was a small writing-box unlocked lying 
on the table; it was examined by Alexander, and a paper (the pro- 
clamation, in John’s Sheares’ handwriting) was found there by him. 
On its discovery the prisoner betrayed no symptom of guilt, or 
seemed to be in the least alarmed by its discovery. 

With respect to this paper it must be observed that the friends 
of the Sheares state the box in which it was found had not attracted 
the attention of Alderman Alexander, who had been previously 
employed in examining papers found in other places in the study, 
till Henry directed his attention to the writing-box of his brother, 
which lay on the table, making the observation above mentioned, 
about his having no papers which could be injurious to him. 

The house was then searched for John, but he was not found 
there. -Henry Sheares was conveyed to the Castle, and from 
thence committed to Kilmainham. . 

_ The persons left in that house were the aged mother, the wife, 
the sister, and infant children of the ill-fated man who had just 
been taken from his house, never more to return to it. 

The events of that morning had brought such calamity on its 
inmates that perhaps there was but one man living who could have 
contemplated their wretchedness without a feeling of commiseration. 

In the forenoon of the same day Henry Sheares was arrested, 
Major Sirr, accompanied by a “‘ gentleman,” went to the house of 
Surgeon Lawless of French-street with a warrant for the appre- 
hension of John Sheares and Lawless. While he was employed 
in searching the house a person rapped at the door, and Sin’s 
associate opening the door, John Sheares entered, and at once 
found himself in the presence of Major Sirr. The major told him 
‘“‘he was his prisoner;’’ he made no resistance; ‘‘ showed no 


symptoms of uneasiness when apprehended, or reluctance at going 
with him.” 
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Sur, after searching the room in which they were, ‘“‘ asked the 
prisoner for his papers,” and the major says, ‘“‘to the best of my 
recollection he handed them to me.”” He had previously sworn he 
had searched the prisoner, and found a particular paper on his 
person. While he was searching the room ‘‘ his eye was not upon 
him ; he might have torn the paper unknown to him; but he had 
desired the person who was with him to watch the prisoner.” 

The paper was a detailed account of the effective strength of 
the union in six districts in the vicinity of Dublin, amounting to 
8,100 men. 

A man in the circumstances of John Sheares, with such a 
paper in his possession, might well have been startled at the sight 
of the well-known major, on entering the house of one of his asso- 
ciates ; but he showed no alarm; and the major’s presence was 
certainly sufficient to inspire anything but a feeling of ease or 
self-possession in this time of terror. 

He was taken to the Castle, visited in the guard-room by the 
informer, Captain John Warneford Armstrong, who seemed reluc- 
tant to the last to relinquish the mask of friendship ; and the visit 
was productive of no evidence but that which showed the prisoner’s 
only anxiety to be for the fate of a beloved brother. In a few 
hours he was lodged in the same gaol with the latter. 

The late Charles Coughlan of Cork, the intimate and confiden- 
tial friend of John Sheares, who usually lodged in his house on the 
South Parade when he visited that city at the assizes, informed me 
he had several large boxes of papers of John Sheares’ in his custody 
at the time of the arrest of the brothers; he had barely time to 
remove them when the news reached Cork of the arrests, and 
Coughlan’s house was searched from top to bottom by the authori- 
ties, evidently for the papers known to have existed there. Had 
they been discovered, numbers of the first people in Cork would 
have been compromised. A few days after the arrests, John 
Sheares addressed the following letter to Coughlan : 


LETTER FROM JOHN SHEARES (WITHOUT DATE, WRITTEN IMME- 
DIATELY BEFORE HIS TRIAL), ADDRESSED TO CHARLES COUGHLAN. 


‘* Repair to the post-office the moment you take this. Enquire 
for a letter to Miss Margaret Spaight at Mrs. Hoare’s, South Parade. 
Take it to her at once; if she be not home, open it, and take the 
letter you will find enclosed in it to Mr. Edward Hoare. His 
attendance here by Wednesday next is of the highest importance. 
My brother writes by this post to Mr. Charles Beamish. If he be 
in Cork take up the letter at the office, and let him have it imme- 
diately. Adieu! Heaven bless you. | 

(Signed) “* JoHN SHEARES.”’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TRIAL AND CONVICTION OF THE SHEARES—REMARKS ON THE TRIAL 
AND EVIDENCE OF CAPTAIN ARMSTRONG—-ON THE DIFFERENCE 
THAT EXISTED BETWEEN THE LAW OF TREASON IN IRELAND AND 
IN ENGLAND AS REGARDS THE NUMBER OF WITNESSES REQUIRED TO 
CONVICT OF TREASON. 


On the 4th of July, 1798, Henry and John Sheares were arraigned 
on an indictment found against them for high treason before Lord 
Carleton, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and Judges 
Crookshank, George, Day, and Michael Smith. The attorney- 
general was the Right Hon. Arthur Wolfe, the solicitor-general 
John Toler, and the other counsel for the crown Mr. Prime-ser- 
geant Fitzgerald, and Messrs. Saurin, O’Grady, Mayne, Webber, 
and Ridgeway; the counsel for Henry Sheares, Mr. Curran and 
Mr. William Conyngham Plunket; the counsel for John Sheares 
Messrs. Curran and M‘Nally, and assistant counsel, Messrs. Orr 
- and Finlay. An objection was taken to the finding of the bill of 
indictment of the grand jury, on the ground that one of the jury 
was an alien, born in the kingdom of France, and therefore disqua- 
lified to hold any office of trust, civil or military, in this kingdom, 
by the statutes 9 & 20 George III. ; it was argued that the office 
of juryman came within the meaning of the statute, and conse- 
quently that all the proceedings found on that indictment were in- 
formal and invalid. The counsel for the crown contended that by 
the 14 & 15 of Charles IT., chap. 23, for the encouragement of 
foreigners of the Protestant religion, settling as colonists in Ireland, 
aliens having taken the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and 
being of the Protestant religion, were to be reputed as lieges, free 
and natural subjects of his majesty’s kingdom in all respects, to 
all intents, construction, and purposes, as if they had been born 
in the kingdom of Ireland. The court overruled the objection. 
Affidavits were then put in on the part of the prisoners, stating 
that material witnesses—without the benefit of whose testimony 
the prisoners could not go to trial—were to be summoned from 
distant parts of the kingdom, and a postponement of their trials 
was prayed for on these grounds. The witnesses named by 
John Sheares were Sir Joseph Hoare, Sir Richard Kellet, Sir 
Patrick O’Connor, Rev. Mr. Lee, Rev. Mr. Stowell, Mr. Therry, 
and Edward Hoare, Esq., and the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 
Some of these gentlemen were the intimate friends of the father of 
the prisoners. The Rey. Mr. Lee was the tutor of the younger 
prisoner. The solicitor-general, Toler, urgently opposed the appli- 
cation for postponement, ‘‘ as the public,” he said, “‘ were waiting 
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the event of it with anxious expectation, and though he would not 
wish to accelerate it, yet he felt the disposal of it was of the greatest 
importance.’ Lord Carleton, however, had the humanity to accede 
to the application, and the eagerness of the Jeffries of Ireland for 
the vengeance of the law was not gratified immediately. The trial 
was postponed till the 12th of July following. On that day the 
trial came on before Lord Carleton and Mr. Justice Crookshank 
and Smith. At the desire of John Sheares Mr. Ponsonby was 
assigned one of his counsel in the room of Mr. Curran, in order 
that both prisoners should have four counsel between them. But 
a very important change had taken place in the interim between. 
the arraignment of the prisoners on the 4th of July and their trial 
on the 12th. The humane Arthur Wolfe, subsequently Lord Kil- 
warden, was elevated to the bench in order to secure the services 
of an attorney-general of ‘‘ the right sort’ (the Right Hon. John 
Toler), in a case where justice was to be rigorously administered 
and promptly executed. The personal injuries done to Fitzgibbon 
were now to be expiated along with the capital offences committed 
against the state. Toler as attorney-general realized the expecta- 
tions of his patron and protector. His speech was one of the most 
rancorous and, so far as concerned Henry Sheares, one of the most 
unjustifiable speeches that ever was pronounced by a public prose- 
cutor. Not only facts were distorted, circumstances favourable to 
the prisoner were suppressed, but statements were boldly made 
utterly at variance with the evidence he had to adduce on the part 
of the prosecution. I do not allude to the cruelty and injustice of 
suppressing a most important part-of the proclamation found in the 
house of Henry Sheares, and attributed to the younger brother ; 
because that document and the others found in the house of the 
Sheares, it is to be presumed, having been first placed in the hands 
of the privy council, the selections of such portions of them as were 
considered fit to be acted on rested with the highest legal func- 
tionary of the crown, and the act of giving that part only of the 
document in question that was fatal to the prisoners to be used in 
evidence against them, there is too much reason to believe was the 
act of Lord Clare. The personal interest that his lordship took in 
the conviction of the prisoners was not only manifested in the 
appointment of Toler to the office of attorney-general, but in the 
procuration of evidence to prove the handwriting of the prisoners. 
The witness for this important object was his own official servant, 
his secretary, Mr. Dwyer, a gentleman intimately acquainted by 
professional intercourse with both the Sheares, evidently reluctant 
to appear against them, and honest enough to bear the highest 
testimony to their characters as men of honour and integrity. The 
jury was composed of men of high respectability, and, compared 
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with the ordinary juries of this frightful period, was one that the 
prisoners might have thought an honest and impartial one. The 
names of the jurors were Sir Thomas Lighton, Robert Shaw, 
Price Blackwood, John Stewart, George Palmer, Henry Wood- 
ward, Richard Sayers, John Farrange, Cornelius Gautier, William 
Sparrow, Charles Bingham, and John Ferns. Some of them were 
intimate friends of Curran ; the last-named gentleman one of his 
convivial associates. It was to this intimacy that Curran alluded 
at the commencement of his speech, when iti referring to the atro- 
cious statement of the attorney-general, that the public mind re- 
quired to be appeased by the speedy disposal of this case, when he 
addressed these words to the jury : ‘‘ Have you come abroad under 
the idea that public fury is clamorous for blood ?—that you have 
been put there under a mere formality for legalizing death, and 
ought to gratify that fury with the blood for which it seems to 
thirst 9? If you have but I have known some of you—more 
than one, or two, or three, in some of those situations where the 
human heart speaks its honest sentiments. I think I ought to 
know you well—you ought to know me—and there are some of you 
who ought to listen to what even I may say, not altogether without 
some degree of personal confidence and respect.’’ The attorney- 
general, in stating the case for the crown, took no trouble to con- 
ceal the feelings under which he laboured, with respect to the 
danger which he imagined had menaced himself as one of the per- 
sons supposed to be included in the proscriptive terms of the pro- 
clamation: ‘‘I thank God,” said Mr. Toler, ‘‘ that I live to 
address this venerable bench and that upright jury. Whether it 
was likely I should have done so under all the circumstances, if 
such calumniators governed the country, you will have little room 
for conjecture.”* The peculiar talent of Toler for fulsome adu- 
lation of judges and juries is well known; it sometimes degene- 
rated into a momentary taste for complimenting the unhappy 
culprits on whom he was about to pass the awful sentence of the 
law. In this case he reversed the practice. He commenced his 
speech by describing the prisoners as ‘‘ gentlemen of that profes- 
sion to which he belonged, and to which he was bound by every 
tie of affection, regard, and gratitude that can bind a man of 
honourable feelings.” A little further he designates them “as 
men of considerable talents and learning in the law.” And ina 
subsequent sentence, he says, ‘‘ The prisoners were not persons 
such as had been seen too frequently on the circuits which they 
had attended as barristers; men of a low rank in life, unlettered, 
unacquainted with the excellence of the law under which they lived; 
nor were they men whose ignorance, at the same time that it ex- 
* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 1. 
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posed them to being made the wretched instruments of seduction, 
rendered them rather objects of pity than punishment. No! the 
gentlemen of the jury would find, in the course of the trial, that 
the prisoners were no strangers to literary pursuits or to the exer- 
cise of talents.”” He then proceeded to preface his vituperation 
against the prisoners, with a declaration of the pain enforced on 
him by his duty as a public prosecutor on such an occasion. He 
said ‘‘ there was not a man who knew him in private life that 
did not know it weighed heavily upon him.” There was not a 
man living acquainted with the character of the learned gentleman, 
who knew that a feeling of compunction in the discharge of any 
duty, however awful, ever weighed one jot on his mind. 

‘* But mistaken lenity,” added Mr. Toler, ‘‘ to atrocious delin- 
quents is at all times crudelis misericordia with respect to the 
public.” ‘‘A banditti of men associated under the denomination 
of United Irishmen,” he goes on to state, ‘‘ imported French prin- 
ciples and improved on them—the pen and tongue of every revolu- 
tionary ruffian were put in requisition—those principles and doc- 
trines which approached us like plague, pestilence, and famine, and 
were the dreadful presagers and forerunners of battle, murder, and 
sudden death.”* He says ‘‘it would be illiberal to overbear men 
in the situation of the prisoners with the language of insult;’’ and he 
then proceeds to denominate them assassins and cowards as well as 
traitors. In alluding to the paper written by John Sheares, he said, 
‘“‘ who can read the bloody scroll and not pronounce upon the in- 
tentions and imagination of the heart which composed it? And 
whilst he thus beheld it, he thought he had in full and palpable form 
before him the sanguinary author penning it, with his bloody dagger 
in one hand, and pointing in triumph to the revolutionary tribunal 
and guillotine with the other. I admire the wisdom of the laws of 
those countries which put traitors and cowards in the same class 
as public criminals; and I am free to say that the man who is a 
traitor or coward enough not to take that unequivocal part which 
becomes him at such a time as this, deserves the severest punish- 
ment and the execration of his country.”’ With this observation, 
and a remark that there was not a single line of the paper in ques- 
tion the effect of which was not 

“ But to teach 

Bloody instruction, which, being taught, returns 

To plague the inventor”— 
with these words he committed the case of the prisoners to God 
and their country, without being able so far to preserve the common 
decency of his office as crown prosecutor as to conclude his labo- 
rious effort to establish the guilt of the prisoners with the ordinary 

* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 51. 
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form of recommendation to the jury, of giving the accused the be- 
nefit of any doubt that might be favourable to them. in the evidence 
adduced against them. The gross and wilful perversion of truth 
on the part of a prosecutor in a case where the issue involves the 
question of life and death would now, at least in England, be visited 
with the universal execration of the members of the legal profession 


. of all parties. This wicked perversion of truth and justice occurred 


on the trial of the Sheares, on the part of the public prosecutor, in 
his statement of that part of the case which related to the posses- 
sion of the document, the authorship of which was clearly proved 
to be that of John Sheares. This paper, though unpublished, was 
made one of the principal overt acts laid in the indictment against 
both the brothers. It was found in the house inhabited by both 
the prisoners; it was proved to be in the handwriting of John 
Sheares ; it was found in his writing-box ; he was not present when 
the attention of the police magistrate was directed to it ; and Henry 
Sheares declared he was at liberty to examine every paper, for there 
was not one that could in any shape or manner injure him. The 
fact was that Henry Sheares was utterly ignorant of the existence 
of that paper. 

John Sheares informed his friend and relative Mr. Flemming, 
after his conviction, that on the night preceding his arrest, after 
Henry and his family had gone to bed, he sat up till a late hour 
writing, and amongst other papers had written that one which was 
called the ‘‘ Proclamation,” and that his brother Henry had no 
knowledge whatever of it. 

One of the first questions that John Sheares put to Armstrong 
at the Castle guard-room, a few hours after his arrest, was to know 
if his papers “had been seized, for there was one ‘which would 
commit him.” The police magistrate who made the search and 
seizure at the prisoner’s house being asked on the trial if any at- 
tempt had been made by Henry Sheares to secrete any paper, re- 
plied, ‘‘ None whatever.” He was asked if, during the time he 
was endeavouring to gain admittance into the house, ‘«Mr. Henry 
Sheares might have secreted or destroyed any paper in that time ?” 
The answer was, ‘“‘ He might.” And to the further question, ‘‘ If 
Henry Sheares, when that paper was found, betrayed any symptoms 
of guilt, as if alarmed by it?” the answer was, ‘‘ He did not.” 
Henry Sheares, previous to the judge delivering his charge, re- 
quested permission to say a few words respécting that paper, 
‘which appeared to him not to have been sufficiently dwelt upon.” 
He said, ‘‘I protest most solemnly, my lord, I knew nothing of it ; 
to know it, and leave it where it was when the magistrate came, is 
a folly so glaring that I cannot be supposed to have been guilty of 
it.’ Lord Carleton, in his charge, said that it did not appear in 
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evidence whose property that writing-box was (in which the paper 
was found open and unlocked), or to which of the prisoners the 
house belonged. John Sheares, interrupting his lordship, said, 
“‘T beg your lordship’s pardon, it was in my writing-box that paper 
was found.’* I have stated, and am aware, re-stated some parts 
of the evidence on this point, in order to show the facts, in the 
face of which the attorney-general declared, not once, but repeatedly, 
and with all the apparent positiveness of unquestionable proof, that 
the proclamation in the hand-writing of John Sheares was “‘ found 
on and in the possession of Henry Sheares.” In his opening 
speech he said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, two kinds of evidence will be laid 
before you—parole and written. The latter will be of very con- 
siderable weight ; and being in the handwriting of one of the pri- 
soners, and found in the chamber and possession of the other, it 
will go to a participation with them both.’ In another part of 
his speech he says, ‘‘ I come now, gentlemen, to a piece of written 
evidence, to which I am to call your particular attention; and you 
will see by this document, to which I have alluded, as being in the 
handwriting of one of the prisoners, and found on the other.” He 
further states, that when Alderman Alexander searched the house, 
and perceived the writing-box in which the proclamation was found, 
‘“he asked to whom it belonged? Mr. Henry Sheares acknow- 
ledged it to be his.’’+ Will it be believed that Alderman Alexander 
denied this assertion on his oath ? When he was examined by the 
crown prosecutor on this point, and was asked, ‘‘ Did you speak 
to him (Henry Sheares) about the desk or the paper?” his reply 
was, ‘‘I had no conversation with him about the desk or the 
paper.”} He says that ‘‘ Mr. Alexander did not proceed there (to 
the house of the Sheares) with ruffianly violence or a display of the 
instruments of death ;”’ and yet the evidence of the police magis- 
trate directly contradicts this statement—one file of soldiers was 
posted in the front of the house, another in the rear; and when 
Mr. Alexander entered the house through an adjoining one, and 
got into the back premises, a file of soldiers was posted as a guard 
on the steps of the hall-door. Jam informed by Mrs. Smith (the 
former friend of John Sheares, Maria Steele), and likewise by her 
sister, that from one of the back windows of their house, in 
Merrion-square, on the south side, there being then a vacant space 
nearly opposite to Pembroke-street, in Baggot-street, they per- 
ceived the steps of the hall-door of the Sheares’ house thronged 
with soldiers, and saw Henry Sheares led down the steps as they 
were taking him to the Castle. 

The commotion which was naturally occasioned by the mili- 
tary surrounding the house soon spread over the neighbourhood, 
* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 63. + Ibid. p. 60. { Ibid. p. 87. 
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and the cause of their appearance there could be a matter of little 
doubt to those who were acquainted with: the unfortunate persons 
of whom they were in search. 
- What the feelings of one of the ladies I have referred to must 

have been, at the sight of the guard, it is not difficult to conceive. 

The conduct of the attorney-general, Toler, as a crown prose- 
eutor, in making statements against a prisoner, not only which he 
had no evidence to substantiate, but which were in direct opposi- 
tion to the testimony of the witnesses for the crown, it is devoutly 
to be hoped—and from the humanizing influence of religion and 
civilization on men of all parties, it is fully to be expected—will 
never be found worthy of imitation. There can be no doubt that, 
were it not for the pains taken to fix on Henry Sheares a guilty 
knowledge of this paper, his life would have been preserved. 

There was nothing in the evidence of Armstrong against him to 
prove that he had taken any active part in the plans of the United 
Irishmen ; certainly, no part, on so extended a scale, or for so long 
a period, as in the case of the other state prisoners, and especially 
the members of the former directory, who were already in treaty 
with the government for their pardon, and that of their associates, 
on the condition of making a full confession of their acts; and 
these acts, by their own acknowledgment, went to the length of 
forwarding their views by the intervention of assistance from 
France; while the efforts of the new directory were confined to 
what they called a home exertion; and French invasion formed no 
part of their project. In fact, there could have been no reason 
given for the capital punishment of either of the Sheares, while 
mercy was to be extended to Bond, Neilson, O’Connor, Emmet, 
and Macneven, and the other prisoners; and with respect to one 
of the Sheares, it is evident there was not a shadow of proof of any 
knowledge (on his part) of the existence of that culpable paper, 
except that it was found in a house which was inhabited by him, 
as well as the brother who was the author of it. It certainly was 
a very unfortunate determination for Henry Sheares that a separate 
trial was not resolved on by his counsel. The attorney-general, 
at the opening of the proceedings, stated his intention to go on 
with the trial of the younger brother, and thereupon a precept was 
directed to the sheriff to return his panel for that case first. But 
the counsel, on conferring with the prisoners, stated it was their 
wish to join in their challenges, and both the prisoners were then 
put on their trial. The same unchanged and unchangeable affec- 
tion which so intimately bound one brother to another, was injudi- 
ciously allowed in this instance, it seems to me, to operate fatally 
against one of them. 

It is impossible to reconcile the rigour with which they were 
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pursued with the mercy that was extended towards those who were 
the prime movers in the rebellion, who were known to have long 
been at the head of its affairs, to have been in active communica- 
tion with a foreign government, and to have made various appli- 
cations for foreign aid, when these persons, already looking on the 
affairs of their society as irretrievably ruined, had entered into 
negotiations with the government previously to the trial of the 
Sheares, and indeed when there was not the slightest prospect of 
success; it is difficult to understand the necessity of putting the 
law into its fullest force against the subordinate agents and, in 
point of time, the comparatively powerless leaders of its forlorn 
hope ; and it is impossible to account for the extreme severity with 
which their offences were visited, except on the grounds of the im- 
placable animosity which the impression of the unwise and re- 
prehensible menaces in the letter addressed to the ‘‘ Author of 
Coercion,” and former causes of irritation, had left on the mind of 
their bitter enemy, Lord Clare. 

There is an instance of the influence of a similar cause of 
apprehension and of vindictiveness in the fate of two brothers de- 
voted to one another through life, recorded in Gibbon’s “‘ History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” which, if we were 
only to change the names of Commodus to Clare, and of the Quin- 
tilians to Sheares, would give us a very graphic delineation of the 
remarkable attachment of the latter to one another, and the enmity 
which proved fatal to them. 

The emperor Commodus, we are told by Gibbon,* was attacked 
by an assassin with a drawn sword, who loudly exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
senate sends you this!’’ The menace prevented the deed. The 
man who made the attempt was seized, and he confessed that he 
had been set on by members of the senate. ‘‘ The words of the 
assassin sunk deep in the mind of Commodus, and left an indelible 
impression of fear and hatred on his mind against the whole body 
of the senate.” 

As opportunity served he removed his enemies, and having 
once tasted human blood, he became incapable of pity or remorse. 
‘‘Of these innocent victims,’ says Gibbon, ‘‘none died more 
lamented than the two brothers of the Quintilian family, Maxi- 
mus and Condianus, whose fraternal love has saved their names 
from oblivion, and endeared their memory to posterity. Their 
studies and their occupations, their pursuits and their pleasures, 
were still the same. In the enjoyment of a good estate, they never 
admitted the idea of a separate interest. Some fragments of a 
treatise are now extant which they composed in common, and in ~ 
every action of life it was observed that their two bodies were 

* Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” vol. i. p. 113. 
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animated by one soul. . . . . The kind cruelty of Commo- 
dus united them in death.” 


In the case of the Sheares, the evidence of the witness Captain 
Armstrong was that on which the acts set forth in the indictment 
were sustained. In the interim between the apprehension of the 
prisoners and their trial, the valuable life of this gentleman was 
placed in imminent peril. His anxiety for active service did not 
permit him to remain in inactivity ; he was not allowed to join his 
own regiment, which was then employed at some distance from the 
capital. But notwithstanding the prohibition was from Lord Castle- 
reagh, Captain Armstrong was so ambitious of sharing in the mili- 
tary glory of his companions in arms in the neighbouring counties 
of Wicklow, Kildare, and Wexford, that he volunteered his services 
and obtained the command of the grenadier company of the Lon- 
donderry militia. At the unfortunate battle of the Slievebuy moun- 
tain, where Colonel Walpole was killed and his party discomfited, 
one of the few who escaped with life was Captain Armstrong. It 
is generally admitted that the ignorance, temerity, and inability 
exhibited in the command and employment of this force occasioned 
its discomfiture. Armstrong was wounded in the engagement on 
the 4th of June, a fortnight after his last interview with the Sheares, 
and six weeks previously to their trial. His wound, however, did 
not abate his zeal. On the trial, his own cousin, Mr. Thomas 
Drought, deposed that Armstrong, in speaking of the engagement 
and the numbers killed, said to him, ‘‘ they had caught two or three 
(peasants) at a distance; that one was hanged for refusing to give 
information, another I believe was suspended, and Captain Arm- 
strong said he cut him down; but one was hanged outright, and 
we both agreed it was not a good way to make him confess. That 
on his suggestion the fellow that was suspended, or had the rope 
round his neck, I am not sure which, was ordered twenty-five 
lashes, and when he received eight, he cried out with vociferation 
that he would give information ; that he then led them on, and said 
the person who was hanged could have given the same information 
though he suffered himself to be hanged. I asked how he could 
possibly reconcile it to himself to deprive those wretches of life 
without even the form of a trial. He acknowledged they did so. 
I asked him whether he expected any punishment for it, and 
although he might not expect it from government, yet that there 
was an all-powerful Being who would punish him; he said you 
know my opinion long ago upon the subject.”* The witness fur- 
ther deposed that he had known Armstrong from his infancy. He 
had frequently heard him utter ‘‘atheistical expressions ;” he 
spoke of the state of the soul after death ‘‘as an eternal sleep,” 

* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 129. 
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and told witness ‘‘ he had left the Somersetshire militia on account 
of his democratic principles.’ Armstrong’s own version of his 
exploit on the unfortunate countrymen is given in the coolest 
terms of self-approval in his cross-examination by Mr. Curran. He 
said, with respect to the three countrymen they had taken, ‘‘ One 
was to be hanged, another was to be flogged. We were going up 
Blackmore-hill, under Sir James Duff; there was a party of 
rebels there ; we met three men with green cockades; one we shot, 
another we hanged, and the third we flogged and made a guide 
of i * 

Mr. Curran asked the witness, ‘‘ Which did you make the guide 
of?” Captain Armstrong jocularly replied, ‘“‘ The one that was 
neither shot or hanged.” 

Lieutenant Shervington, of the 41st regiment, deposed that “‘he 
was nephew by marriage of Captain Armstrong, and had known 
him since his childhood. When in Lord Cork’s regiment in Eng- 
land, had conversations with him. Did not think his principles 
exactly such as a military man’s should be. Had a conversation 
with him at his agent’s, Mr. Mulholland ; talked of various things— 
the French revolution—and he said he did not wish for kingly go- 
vernment. He said that if there was not another executioner in 
the kingdom for George III. but himself, he would be one, and 
pique himself upon being so: I told him he was a d d fellow, 
and ought to give up his commission, and leave the army and go 
over to France.”’+ He had met him at Byrne’s the bookseller in 
Grafton-street ; he handed him a book, saying, ‘‘ Read this, it is 
my creed ;” he (the witness) found it was Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of 
Man ;’’ he thrust it into the fire, and said he (Captain Armstrong) 
should be served so. The witness further deposed that he did 
not know the Messrs. Sheares, and never had seen them until that 
day. That he would not have come forward to give evidence on this 
trial, but had been summoned, ‘‘ and would not have appeared for 
100 guineas.” That on meeting with Captain Clibborn he had said 
‘‘he was sorry to hear that John Armstrong was finding out the 
secrets of men in order to discover them; and being told it was a 
different thing, that the Sheares wanted to seduce the soldiers, he 
had said ‘ D n him, he should have run them through the 
body.’ Mr. Bride, a barrister, deposed to his having been ac- 
quainted with Armstrong ; recollected having been, within the last 
six or eight months, in company with him at the chambers of a 
Mr. Brown, in college, and heard him (Armstrong) express an 
opinion “ slighting the obligation of an oath.” Mr. Graydon, a 
barrister, deposed that he had known Armstrong ; had frequently 
heard him express republican opinions “‘ in a very violent and un- 

* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 80. ¢ Ibid. p. 120. 
Iv. 19 
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qualified manner.” ‘‘ He uniformly expressed opinions of that 
kind.” Such were the sentiments on religious and political sub- 
jects imputed to this witness by his most intimate friends and 
relatives, by his uncle by marriage, and his cousin. In the words 
addressed to the jury by Mr. Ponsonby (counsel for one of the pri- 
soners) in reference to this witness, I would observe, but particu- 
larly to the English reader—‘“‘ I know not how you will be inclined 
to appreciate the conduct of a man who gets into the confidence 
of another for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of matters 
he could not otherwise obtain, and makes use of that knowledge 
against the life of the person from whom he obtained it !—and yet, 
if we believe him, he did this. I pass no opinion on such conduct— 
I leave that for you to do; but this I will say, that if I were a jury- 
man I would not be quick to convict upon the evidence of a man 
who acknowledged that he became the friend of another for the 
purpose of betraying the friendship and taking away the life of that 
friend.”* And with this advocate I would ask, in a country where 
the testimony of only one man is necessary—was this witness the 
one upon whose sole testimony a conviction was to be desired ? 
Mr. Curran, in alluding to his testimony, said—‘‘ The verdict is to 
be founded on sworn testimony, on the oath of a witness—founded 
upon this ground, and this alone—that he does believe there is an 
eternal God—an intelligent, suprente, and self-existent Being, 
capable of inflicting eternal punishment for offences, or conferring 
eternal compensation upon man after he has passed the boundary 
of the grave. But where the witness believes he is possessed of a 
perishing soul, and there is nothing upon which punishment or re- 
ward can be exerted, he proceeds, regardless of the number of his 
offences, and undisturbed by the terrors of remorse, which might 
save a jury from the fear that their verdict might be founded upon 
perjury. I suppose he imagines that the body is actuated or moved 
by some kind of animal machinery. I know not in what language 
to describe his notions. If we suppose his opinion of the beautiful 
system framed by the Almighty hand to be—that it is all folly and 
blindness compared to the manner in which he considers himself 
to have been created, or his abominable heart conceives its ideas of 
creation, or his tongue communicates his notions of it ;—if we sup- 
pose him, I say, to think so, what is perjury to him? He needs 
no creed, if he thinks his miserable body can take refuge in the 
grave, and the last puff of his nostrils can send his soul into anni- 
hilation! He laughs at the idea of eternal justice, and tells you 
that the grave, into which he sinks as a mere log, forms an in- 
trenchment against the throne of God and the vengeance of exas- 
perated justice. Do you not feel, my countrymen, a sort of antici- 
* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 107. 
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pated consolation in reflecting that the religion which gave us 
comfort in our early days—which enabled us to sustain the stroke 
of affliction, and endeared us to one another—and when we see our 
friends sinking into the earth, fills us with the expectation that we 
shall rise again—that we but sleep for awhile, to wake for ever ? 
But what kind of communion can you hold—what interchange ex- 
pect—what confidence repose in the abject slave—that condemned, 
despaired-of wretch, who acts under the idea that he is only the 
folly of a moment; that he cannot step beyond the threshold of the 
grave ; that the event which is one of awful moment to the best, 
yet of hope to the confiding soul, is to him a matter of contempt 
or of despair ? By the law of this country, if the witness does not 
believe in God or a future state, you cannot swear him. What 
could you swear him upon? Is it upon the Book, or the leaf? 
You might as well swear him on a bramble or coin. The ceremony 
of kissing is only an external symbol, by which man seals himself 
to the observance of the precept, and says, ‘ May God so help me 
as I swear the truth!’ His dependence on the divine mercy is 
then attached to the condition of telling the truth, and he expects 
that mercy from heaven as he performs his undertaking. But the 
infidel! by what can you catch his soul, or by what obligation can 
you hold it? You repel his testimony, for he has no conscience, 
no hope to cheer, no punishment to intimidate him. . .. . 
You know the world too well not to be aware that every falsehood 
is reduced to a certain degree of malleability by an alloy of truth : 
such statements as these stories (of the witness) are not pure and 
simple falsehoods. Look at those of your Oates, your Beddoes, 
and Dugdales for the proof. I am led to believe, shocking as it is 
to do so, that this witness had the heart, when he was surrounded 
by the little progeny of my client—when he was sitting in the 
mansion in which he was hospitably entertained—when he saw the 
old mother, supported by the piety of her son, and the children 
basking in the parental fondness of the father—to smile upon this 
scene, contemplating the havoc he was about to make, the children 
he was about to consign to the storms of a miserable world, without 
having an anchorage left them in the kindness of a father! Can 
such things be, and not awaken the vengeance of an eternal God ? 
But, forsooth, it cannot reach this man beyond the grave. There- 
fore I uphold him here. I can imagine, gentlemen, such a belief; 
because when the mind becomes destitute of the principles of mo- 
rality and religion, all within the miserable being is left a dark and 
dreary void, never cheered by the rays of tenderness and huma- 
nity. When the belief of eternal justice is gone from the soul of 
man, horrors of every kind may set up their abode there.’’* 
* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 154. 
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Let us banish for the present the horrors connected with the 
creed, the acts, and abominable villanies of Captain John Warne- 
ford Armstrong. I leave them unnoticed here with a feeling that 
it is a relief to get rid, even for afew moments, of the consideration 
of this man’s character and conduct. Now, let us turn to the tes- 
timony of the witnesses with respect to the character of the pri- 
soners. This evidence is not confined to that given in their favour 
by their own witnesses ; it is given by those even brought forward 
on the part of the crown prosecutor. The chancellor’s secretary, 
Mr. John Dwyer, who proved the handwriting of the prisoners, 
deposed ‘‘ that he had a great deal of professional intercourse with 
* the elder brother, and some with the younger brother. He had 
never met men in dealing who appeared to him to have more in- | 
tegrity. They were considered by him to be men of honour and 
integrity. . . . He had always considered them as honourable 
men.” 
‘‘ Mr. Boardman, a barrister, deposed that he had known the 
brothers for seven or eight years. So far as he could collect their 
political principles from any conversation he had had with them, 
he thought them anxious to bring about a parliamentary reform 
and Catholic emancipation. They went no farther, as well as he 
could recollect. Three months before he had met Mr. John 
Sheares in company, and he had expressed sentiments of similar 
import.” Mr. John Sheares, interrupting the witness, said, ‘‘I 
wish to remind Mr. Boardman whether I did not regret that reform 
had not taken place as the best mode to prevent revolution, which 
would take place if not prevented by reform.” Mr. Boardman re- 
plied, ‘‘I do not recollect that Mr. Sheares made use of expres- 
sions to that effect.’”” Mr. Edward Hoare deposed that ‘‘he had 
known Henry and John Sheares a great many years, and their 
father before them. Their political opinions went very much as to 
men and measures.” Mr. C. St. Leger, a barrister, ‘‘ had known 
the brothers since he was six years old; John Sheares had been 
his schoolfellow. Durimg the whole of their acquaintance his 
opinion as to their general character was, that it was the very best 
that he could conceive any men to possess.” 

The evidence of Mr. Thomas Casey, a barrister, deserves par- 
ticular attention, and the sentiments expressed in the latter part 
of it the highest praise. He deposed that ‘‘ he had been long 
acquainted with both brothers, and most particularly with John. 
Their general moral character was as good and as high as that of 
any men he had ever known. With regard to Mr. John Sheares, 
he had lived with him a long time, and during that time he 
never had an occasion to do otherwise than admire, esteem, and 
respect him—and that was for a period of eighteen months, during 
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which they lived together.” He was asked if he considered the 
Sheares were men who were likely to encourage murder and blood- 
shed. He replied, ‘“‘ With regard to Mr. Henry Sheares, I do not 
conceive it possible; with regard to Mr. John Sheares, if it be pos- 
sible, I do conceive there must have been as great a revolution in 
his mind as any that ever took place upon the face of the earth. 
And I do recollect, about two years ago, or upwards, that I did 
hear John Sheares, in as warm a manner as I ever heard him speak 
truth to me upon any occasion, say that he would be the first to 
take arms against a foreign enemy, and the last to lay them down.” 
Being asked by the counsel for the crown if “‘ he did not confine 
what he had said to their moral character,” the witness replied, 
‘*T mean it to the full extent of what I have said. I speak of their 
moral character, and to their political also, as far forth as my words 
can reach. At the assizes of Cork we had some conversation ; 
John Sheares and myself talked about the politics of the day, upon 
which we differed. He spoke with confidence to me, as two men 
intimately acquainted might do in conversation : and the opinions 
he expressed were against a revolution and a foreign enemy.” 
The counsel for the crown asked the witness if the conversation 
would not have terminated had Mr. Sheares intimated a contrary 
opinion. The following noble reply was made by Counsellor Casey : 
*“T do not know that it would, for I should have endeavoured to 
persuade him to be of my opinion, which is full and entirely con- 
trarient. I would not give him up while I had a hope of him, nor 
till I had a solid reason for the contrary (opmnion).”’ Honour to 
the man who had the manliness, the humanity, the nobility of 
mind to speak these words! These were times when every man 
who dared to come forward in defence of the unfortunate persons 
accused of treason was sure to be taunted by the crown prosecutors 
with a participation in the views and objects of the accused, and 
every effort was resorted to by the subordinate agents of govern- 
ment to deter men from coming forward to give evidence in favour 
of those who were obnoxious to the dominant faction of that day. 
The effort to browbeat this honest man was contemptuously re- 
pelled, and his last declaration of what he considered a man’s 
duty to his friend when he had fallen into error, deserves to be re- 
membered with feelings of gratitude, respect, and honour. 

The reader will not fail to bear in mind the opinion expressed 
in cases of the duty that friendship claims, when he recalls Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s sentiments on this subject, as shown in his 
conduct on the occasion of his meeting with the Sheares, in the 
company of Bagenal B. Harvey, at Wexford. 

It was past midnight when the examination of the witnesses 
closed. The trial had already occupied fifteen hours, when Mr. 
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Curran, like every one around him, judge, jury, and advocates, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, applied to the court at the close of the case 
for ‘‘ a few hours’ interval of repose, or rather for recollection.” 

The attorney-general, the sanguinary Toler, opposed the delay, 
and the trial proceeded at that unseasonable hour. 

Mr. Curran being informed that much had already been con- 
ceded to him, the insult was felt, and his indignation was never 
couched in eloquence more impressive than on this occasion. ‘“ It 
seems,” said Mr. Curran, ‘‘ that ‘much has been conceded’ to us. 
God help us! I do not know what has been ‘ conceded’ to me, if 
one of so little importance may have extorted the remark. Perhaps 
it is a ‘ concession’ that I am permitted to rise in such a state of 
mind and body—of collapse and deprivation of energy—as to feel 
but a small spark of indignation raised by the remark that ‘ much 
has been conceded’ to the counsel for the prisoners—‘ much has 
been conceded’ to the prisoners! Almighty and merciful God, who 
lookest down upon us, what times are these to which we are re- 
served ! when we are told that ‘much has been conceded’ to men 
who are put upon their trial at a moment like this—of more dark- 
ness and night of the human intellect than a darkness of the natu- 
ral period of twenty-four hours; that public convenience cannot 
afford the brief respite of a few hours to those who are accused of 
offences touching their lives, and that ‘much has been conceded’ 
to the advocate whose strength is already exhausted in the mere 
observation he has endeavoured to make upon it ! My countrymen, 
I do pray you, by the awful duty which you owe your country—by 
that sacred one you owe your characters (and I know you feel it), 
I do attest you by the Almighty God to have mercy upon my 
client—to save him, not from guilt, but from the baseness of his 
accusers, and the pressure of the treatment under which I am 
sinking! With what spirit did you leave your homes this day ? 
In what state of mind and heart did you come here from your 
families ? With what sentiment did you leave your children to 
perform an act of great public moment—to pledge yourselves at 
the throne of eternal justice, by the awful and solemn obligations 
of an oath, to do perfect, cool, impartial, and steady justice be- 
tween the accuser and the accused.’* 

No less solemn, earnest, and truly eloquent was the exordium 
of this most able and impressive address. Praying that the spirit 
of British law and British liberty might extend their influence to 
the tribunals of this unhappy country, he said, ‘‘ Will you say their 
example has no weight with you, though stamped with the autho- 
rity of a great and exalted nation—the only European nation where 
liberty hath taken up her abode? Do not imagine that the man 

* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 144. 
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who praises liberty is singing an idle song! For a moment it may 
be the song of a bird in his cage ; I know it may be so—but not 
for ever. You are now standing upon an awful isthmus—a little 
neck of land where Liberty has found a seat. Look about you. 
Look at the state of the country—the tribunals that a dire neces- 
sity has introduced. Look at this dawn of law still admitting the 
functions of a jury. TI feel a comfort in the reflection of its exist- 
ence. Methinks I see the venerable forms of Holt and Hale look- 
ing down upon us, attesting its continuance. Is it your opinion 
that bloody verdicts are still requisite to society—that gore enough 
has not been shed—that the bonds of society are not to be drawn 
close again, nor the scattered fragments of our strength bound to- 
gether to make them of force, but they are to be left in that scat- 
tered state in which every stripling may break them to pieces ?’* 

Previously to the judge delivering his charge to the jury, Mr. 
Henry Sheares addressed the following words to the court: ** My 
lords, after the able and eloquent defence which has been made 
for me by my counsel, it would ill become me to add anything to 
it. But there is one part of it which appears to me not to have 
been sufficiently dwelt wpon. It is respecting that paper. I pro- 
test most solemnly, my lords, I know nothing of it. To know of 
it, and to leave it where it was when the magistrate came into the 
room, is a folly so glaring, that I cannot be supposed to have been 
guilty of it. When the alderman rapped at the door, I asked what 
was the matter? After he had been admitted, he said he wanted 
my papers. I told him they were there. My lords, is it possible 
T could commit myself and all I hold dear by so egregious an act 
of folly? Having the dearest sources of happiness around me, 
should I sacrifice them and myself by leaving such a document in 
an open writing-box ? My lords, I thank you for this indulgence. 
It would be irregular for me to expatiate on this subject any further. 
The evidence of Captain Armstrong is one of the most ingenious 
and malicious fabrications, with respect to me, I ever heard of. My 
lord, I think I could not be legally implicated by any paper found 
in this way.” 

Lord Carleton (the early and intimate friend of the father of 
the prisoners) then proceeded to charge the jury. After laying 
down the law of treason, and adyerting to the question raised by 
the counsel of the prisoners, as to the sufficiency of the evidence 
of one witness in cases of treason to convict the accused, he said : 
‘‘ Tt has been argued, that in treason two witnesses are necessary 
here; that they were necessary by the common law of England, 
and that the common law being the same in both countries, two 
witnesses are necessary here. That the common law is the same 

* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 160. 
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in both countries, I admit; but as to the point of two witnesses 
being necessary in treason in this kingdom, with the concurrence 
of the bench and the opinion of several judges of this country, given 
in some of the late cases here, I avow that two witnesses are not 
necessary. They are necessary in-England by a statute which 
does not prevail to the same extent here. It is very true that Lord 
Coke was of a different opinion as to the common law of England; 
however, Lord Hale and Mr. Justice Forster say it was the received 
opinion that Lord Coke was wrong.” 

His lordship then proceeded to comment on the evidence of 
Alderman Alexander with respect to the proclamation found in the 
house of the prisoners. He said: ‘‘ It was found in a writing-box 
which lay upon a table, open and unlocked, and that it did not 
appear evident whose property that writing-box was, or to which 
of the prisoners the house belonged.” 

Here Mr. John Sheares interposed, saying: ‘‘ I beg your lord- 
ship’s pardon, it was in my writing-box that paper was found.” 

His lordship observed: ‘‘I cannot call upon the prisoners for 
any admission of this kind, and I wish the paper may be deter- 
mined by the evidence alone. It does not appear by express evi- 
dence which of the prisoners was to be deemed as having it in his 
possession ; as against John, who had written it, it is of more 
' weight than against Henry; but as against the latter, it is of 
weight as being the act of one of the conspirators in possession of 
the nature and objects of the conspiracy ; nevertheless, as to him, 
leaving the discussion open as to the extent of his guilt. Gentle- 
men, this paper wants one circumstance of additional strength, in 
not being published; but, notwithstanding, it is very powerfully 
operative in the cause, as corroborative of the other evidence, and 
as marking the intention of the party whom it is to affect.” 

With respect to the evidence of Armstrong, he said: ‘‘ His 
testimony is sought to be impeached by showing that he does not 
believe in a Supreme Being, and in a future state of rewards and 
punishments. He has sworn that he does believe in a Supreme 
Being, and in a future state of rewards and punishments; though 
it has been sworn he declared the contrary.’’ His lordship left it 
to the jury, ‘‘ whether he had made those declarations which had 
been imputed to him seriously, and communicating his real 
opinions (for he had been described as giddy and inconsiderate in 
his expression) or not ;” observing that ‘‘ the evidence of Captain 
Clibborn supported and fortified his testimony,’* and that on 


* This gentleman was a captain in the same regiment that Armstrong belonged 
to. The sense of Captain Clibborn’s services on this occasion we may estimate from 
the manner they were rewarded: ‘‘ December 3, 1800.—George Clibborn, per receipt, 
£9500.” 
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several parts of his testimony ‘‘ the papers established his credit 
in a very strong manner.” 

His lordship concluded by observing that ‘‘if the jury were 
satisfied with regard to the first count, that the facts had been 
established against both prisoners, they would find them both 
guilty ; if against one only, they would find him guilty; and if 
they entertained any rational doubt, not merely a capricious doubt, 
but the doubt that might be entertained by sensible men, then in 
a capital case like this they would lean to mercy.” 

With regard to the second count, ‘‘ of adhering to the king’s 
enemies, the act must be done with the imputed intent of aiding 
the king’s foreign enemies.” 

The jury were to determine whether the communication made 
to Armstrong by John Sheares, of the pressure of events prevent- 
ing their waiting any longer for French assistance, implied the 
purpose of opening rebellion by the seizure of the camp, city, and 
privy council, expecting at a later period the assistance of the 
French, and that the rising was acted on with a view to aid the 
foreign enemy ; that intent was absolutely necessary, and the jury 
must be satisfied of this intent. 

The jury then retired for seventeen minutes, and brought in a 
verdict, finding both the prisoners GuiLTY. 

As soon as the verdict was pronounced, the prisoners clasped 
each other in their arms. 

It was now nearly eight o’clock on Friday morning, when the 
court adjourned to three o’clock. 

The court met at the appointed hour, and the attorney-general 
moved that Henry and John Sheares might be brought up for the 
judgment of the court. They were accordingly brought into court, 
previously an ineffectual objection having being taken to the indict- 
ment by Mr. M‘Nally, on the ground that the indictment did not 
specify where the venue of the adherence to the king’s enemies 
was laid. This objection having been overruled, the prisoners were 
placed at the bar, and being asked “‘ what they had to say why 
judgment of death and execution should not be awarded against 
them, according to law,” Mr. Henry Sheares addressed the court 
in the following words : 

‘‘ My lords, as I had no notion of dying such a death as I am 
about to meet, I have only to ask your lordships for sufficient time 
to prepare myself and family for it. I have a wife and six children, 
and hope your humanity will allow some reasonable time to settle 
my affairs and make provision for them.” He was unable to pro- 
ceed further. The allusion to his family paralyzed his utterance. 
He was overwhelmed with tears. 

Mr. John Sheares then addressed the court : 
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‘“‘My lords, I wish to offer a few words before the sentence is 
pronounced, because there is a weight pressing upon my heart, 
much greater than that of the sentence which is to come from the 
court. There has been, my lords, a weight pressing upon my 
mind, from the first moment I heard the indictment read upon 
which I was tried ; but that weight has been more peculiarly and 
heavily pressing upon my heart, when I found the accusation in 
the indictment enforced and supported upon the trial; and that 
weight would be left insupportable, if it were not for this oppor- 
tunity of discharging it: I should feel it to be insupportable since 
a verdict of my country has stamped that evidence as well-founded. 
Do not think, my lords, that I am about to make a declamation 
against the verdict of the jury, or the persons concerned in the 
trial, I am only about to call to your recollection a part of the 
charge which my soul shudders at, and if I had not this oppor- 
tunity of renouncing it before your lordships and this auditory, no 
courage would be sufficient to support me. The accusation, my 
lords, to which I allude is one of the blackest kind, and peculiarly 
painful, because it appears to have been founded on my own act 
and deed, and to be given under my own hand. The accusation 
of which I speak, while I linger here yet a minute, is ‘ that of 
holding out to the people of Ireland a direction to give no quarter 
to the troops fighting for its defence.’ My lords, let me say this, 
and if there be any acquaintances in this crowded court—I will not 
say my intimate friends, but acquaintances—who do not know 
what I say is truth, I should be reputed the wretch which I am 
not—I say, if any acquaintance of mine can believe that I could 
utter a recommendation of giving no ‘quarters to a yielding and 
unoffending foe, it is not the death that I am about to suffer which 
I deserve—no punishment could be adequate to such a crime. 
My lords, I can not only acquit my soul of such an intention, but 
I declare in the presence of that God before whom I must shortly 
appear, that the favourite doctrine of my heart was, that no 
human being should suffer death but where absolute necessity 
required it. 

*“* My lords, I feel a consolation in making this declaration 
which nothing else could afford me, because it is not only a justi- 
fication of myself, but where I am sealing my life with that breath 
which cannot be suspected of falsehood, what I say may make 
some impression upon the minds of men not holding the same 
doctrine. I declare to God, I know no crime but assassination 
which can eclipse or equal that of which I am accused. I discern 
no shade of guilt between that and taking away the life of a foe, 
by putting a bayonet to his breast when he is yielding and gurren- 
dering. I do request the bench to believe that of me—I do request 
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my country to believe that of me—I am sure God will think that 
of me. 

‘Now, my lords, I have no favour to ask of the court: my 
country has decided that I am guilty, and the law says that I shall 
suffer: it sees that I am ready to suffer. 

‘‘ But, my lords, I have a favour to request of the court that 
does not relate to myself. My lords, I have a brother, whom I 
have ever loved dearer than myself, but it is not from any affection 
for him alone that I am induced to make the request. He isa 
man, and therefore I would hope prepared to die if he stood as I 
do—though I do not stand unconnected ; but he stands more dearly 
connected. In short, my lords, to spare your feelings and my 
own, I do not pray that I should not die—but that the husband, 
the father, the brother, and the son, all comprised in one person, 
holding these relations dearer in life to him than any other man I 
know—for such a man I do not pray a pardon, for that is not in 
the power of the court, but I pray a respite for such time as the 
court in its humanity and discretion shall think proper. You have 
heard, my lords, that his private affairs require arrangement. I 
have farther room for asking it: if immediately both of us be 
taken off, an aged and revered mother, a dear sister, and the most 
affectionate wife that ever lived, and six children, will be left with- 
out protection or provision of any kind. When I address myself - 
to your lordships, it is with the knowledge you will have of all the 
sons of our aged mother being gone. ‘Two have perished in the 
service of the king; one very recently. I only request that, dis- 
posing of me with what swiftness either the public mind or justice 
requires, a respite may be given to my brother, and that the family 
may acquire strength to bear it all. That is all I wish—I shall 
remember it to my last breath, and I will offer up my prayers for 
you to that Being who has endued us all with the sensibility to 
feel. That is all I ask. I have nothing more to say.” 

Lord Carleton.—* In the awful duty imposed on me, no man 
can be more sensibly affected than I am, because I knew the very 
valuable and respectable father and mother from whom you are 
both descended ; I knew and revered their virtues. One of them, 
happily for himself, is now no more; the other, for whom I have 
the highest personal respect, probably, by the events of this day, 
may be hastened into futurity. It does not rest with me, after 
the conviction which has taken place, to hold out mercy—that is 
for another place; and I am afraid, in the present situation of 
public affairs, it will be difficult to grant even that indulgence 
which you, John Sheares, so pathetically request for your brother. 
With respect to one object of your soliciting time for your brother, 
unfortunately it could be of no use, because by the attainder he 
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will forfeit all his property, real and personal—nothing to be settled 
will remain. 

‘“‘Tt cannot be too much lamented that two gentlemen, well 
educated, of good birth, respectable descent, and considerable 
talents, should be involved in a conspiracy that might have spread 
desolation over the kingdom and brought us all to ruin. This 
country has enjoyed as much freedom and security in the posses- 
sion of everything that was dear and valuable, as was consistent 
with a stable and effectual government, where a part of our natural 
liberty is taken away in order to secure the rest; his majesty has 
been celebrated for his mild and gracious reign, as a strict observer 
and protector of our laws, our rights, and our religion. His reign 
has been a continued series of liberal concessions to the people of 
this country, calling upon them to make a suitable return of 
fidelity, attachment, and allegiance. The conspiracy in which 
you have been involved proposed, as one of the means of effecting 
its object, to invite a foreign enemy into this kingdom, and to sub- 
ject this country to foreign yoke. The conspiracy had been re- 
markable for the system, perseverance, and art with which it has 
been conducted, and for the wide diffusion of its principles. Other 
revolutions have had for their object a change of monarch, or an 
alteration of the constitution, but this conspiracy proposed the 
destruction of the higher orders of the state, and an almost general 
massacre. Those who formed this system, so artfully carried on, 
endeavoured to make the people of the country bad men, and 
thereby to make them more likely to become bad subjects. The 
conspiracy of which you have been convicted, had for its object the 
destruction of the monarchy and of the constitution, and to sub- 
stitute anarchy, the worst of all tyrannies, in their place; and as 
far as we can collect from the intelligence received upon the sub- 
ject, to annihilate all religion and morality, without having any 
substitute save the unrestrained licentiousness of profligacy and 
vice ; and this was done when a foreign enemy had threatened to 
invade this country, had denounced its destruction, and had 
avowed an intention to erase its name from the list of nations. 

‘““When you meditated the destruction of our laws, religion, 
and constitution, it is surprising you were not checked and re- 
strained:in the attempt by the danger attending yourselves, or by 
adverting to the extensive mischiefs which must have necessarily 
ensued. 

** Let me, with great earnestness and charity, request you to 
reflect upon the enormity of your guilt, and that you will call to 
your minds that effusion of human blood which has already taken 
place, and that incalculable mischief which may follow a deliberate 
system of massacre and devastation. I could wish that the mani- 
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festo read in evidence against you had contained nothing sangui- 
nary ; but recollect, that in that manifesto it was declared that no 
person should be spared who did not join the rebellion prior to the 
attack.” 

Mr. John Sheares.—‘‘ I beg pardon, my lord, that was the 
evidence of Captain Armstrong—it is not part of the paper.” 

Lord Carleton.—‘ I have not the paper here, but that evi- 
dence was given against you. It now falls to my lot, and I never 
felt more pain than I do upon the present occasion, to pronounce 
that sentence which the law has provided against persons commit- 
ting crimes of such magnitude as aim at the destruction of society. 
It is a sentence of great horror, but such as the wisdom of our 
ancestors ordained as a guard round the person of the king, and 
as a fence about that noble constitution which was acquired by our 
ancestors, and which, I trust, we will transmit unimpaired to pos- 
terity, in order to hold out terror to those who are disposed to do 
ill, and to afford protection to the loyal part of the people of this 
country.” 

His lordship then pronounced sentence. 

Mr. Attorney-General.—‘ My lord, I could with great sin- 
cerity allow any indulgence of time, if the country could by possi- 
bility admit of it. But, my lords, I have a great duty to discharge, 
and must pray that execution may be done upon the prisoners to- 
morrow. 

Court.—‘‘ Be it so.” 


The issue of this trial no Englishman who reads this brief state- 
ment of its proceedings can fail to be astounded at. The convic- 
tion of one of the prisoners, taking into account the difference of 
the law and of the estimate of the value of human life in both 
countries, might have been anticipated in Ireland ; but the convic- 
tion of the elder brother even there could hardly have been expected. 
For this result Henry Sheares was totally unprepared ; and it will 
be seen by one of the letters of his brother John, that although he 
well knew what his own doom was likely to be, he had not the 
slightest idea that his brother would be convicted. 

In the annals of judicial rigour, I doubt if there is any parallel, 
except in those of Ireland, to the conduct of the attorney-general, 
Toler, in this instance—first, in compelling the counsel for the pri- 
soners to proceed with their defence at midnight, after a sitting of 
the court of fifteen hours, and having called for the judgment of the 
court a few hours after the conviction, then praying the court that 
execution might be done on the prisoners on the day following. 

It is impossible to form any other opinion of the indecorous and 
inhuman anxiety manifested for the immediate execution of the 
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prisoners, hurrying these unfortunate gentlemen from the dock to 
the gibbet, from the tribunal of the court into the presence of their 
God, without affording them sufficient time to collect their dis- 
tracted thoughts, to prepare their minds for the approach of their 
awful change, to arrange their temporal affairs, to bid a last fare- 
well to their wretched friends, than that which those friends enter- 
tained—that Lord Clare was not willing there should be sufficient 
time for the success of any application to Lord Cornwallis in 
their behalf.. The character of that nobleman afforded to the im- 
placable enemy of the Sheares too much cause for apprehension 
that the clemency of his nature might triumph over the severity of 
justice, and that his breast was not impenetrable to the supplication 
of the unfortunate. 

Toler’s heart, indeed, mailed as it was in ‘‘ complete steel,” 
mercy-proof, and shielded against an appeal like this, was not ac- 
tuated by any feeling of vindictiveness in the performance of the 
task expected at his hands. He went through it for the sake of the 
run after the rebels as he would have gone after the hounds, with 
all the keenness of a sportsman—whether in the field or on the 
bench—only anxious to be in at the death. Lord Clare, in some 
things, was a man of somewhat similar taste, but of a very different 
temperament. He hunted down his game, not for the pleasure of 
the chase, but on account of his antipathy to the creature he pur- 
sued. His natural disposition was by no means sanguinary; his 
feelings were warm, impetuous, ungovernable; he was capable of 
forming ardent friendships and of dog generous actions. But his 
violent temper, his imperious, haughty, vindictive feelings, his ar- 
rogant disposition, his loose principles, and unbounded ambition, 
made his love of power and command a domineering passion which 
brooked no opposition, and converted his sense of offended pride 
into implacable resentment. With respect to the leaders of the 
United Irishmen who had given him no personal offence, he not 
only refrained from obstructing their overtures to enter into terms 
with the government, but his exertions were successfully used in 
their behalf when other members of the privy council were clamor- 
ous for their prosecution. The recollection of his conduct on these 
occasions was probably not forgotten by Macneven when he spoke 
to me of his lordship with all his grievous faults as ‘‘ an Irishman 
after all.” Mr. Moore has recorded a trait of his character, in 
reference to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, which shows his nature to 
have been intended for better things than his political course would 
lead one to expect of him. A few days previously to the arrests 
at Bond’s, he said to Mr. Ogilvie, ‘‘ For God’s sake get that young 
man out of the way; the ports shall be open to him.” On another 
occasion of no less peril to an individual implicated in an attempt 
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to procure the assistance of a military force from the French 
government, he gave that individual timely information of his dan- 
ger, and thus enabled him to effect his escape. This circumstance 
never has been made public, but I see no reason why it should be 
withheld, or that an act of justice to the memory of one whose 
conduct on other occasions has been deservedly reprobated should 
be left undone. The late Archibald Hamilton Rowan owed his 
life to a communication made to him by Lord Clare. The state- 
ment of the fact may cause the justice of the opinions expressed 
on the subject of his lordship’s-conduct in the case of the Sheares 
to be called in question; but the inconsistencies of Lord Clare’s 
character it would be a difficult matter to reconcile or to account 
for. Itis, however, far more gratifying to the writer to have one 
trait of generosity to record of such a man than to corroborate 
other statements of a very different description by new evidence of 
his vindictiveness. 

My authority for the above-mentioned fact is a physician, long 
and intimately acquainted with Rowan, a gentleman of unquestion- 
able veracity. He was informed by Rowan, a short time before his 
death, that the first intimation he received of the detection of Dr. 
Jackson’s correspondence with the French directory, and of the 
discovery by government of a paper, in his own handwriting, com- 
posed by Theobald Wolfe Tone, and copied by him (Rowan), set- 
ting forth the political state of Ireland, had been communicated to 
him while he was confined in Newgate (undergoing the sentence 
imposed on him for publishing and distributing “‘ a seditious libel’’) 
by a person sent to him expressly by Lord Clare for the purpose of 
acquainting him with his dangerous position. 

Rowan, promptly acting on the information, easily found means 
of escaping from jail, and fled to France. 

Would that any similar act of generosity in the case of the 
Sheares could be recorded of his lordship! Unfortunately, in their 


case, there is no exhibition of generosity, but too evident proofs of 


the remembrance of old animosities, and resentment for personal 
offences rankling in his mind, and never lost sight of till they were 


expiated under the forms of legal vengeance.* 


Before quitting the subject of this trial, it is necessary to allude 
to the difference in regard to evidence between the law of treason 
in England and in Ireland: two witnesses are required in England, 
and one only at that period was requisite in Ireland to convict of 


* Lord Castlereagh deemed it necessary to the character of the Irish government 
to have an improved report of the trial of the Sheares printed and published in 
England. In the secret service money payments published in the first volume of this 
edition will be found the following item :—‘‘ Feb. 2.—Mr. John Stockdale of London, 
for printing Sheares’ Trial, 1798, by direction of Lord Castlereagh, £46 11s, 1$d. — 
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treason. In Dr. William Jackson’s case, 1794, this discrepancy 
in the law of the two countries was first made subject of legal con- 
troversy ; the court, however, decided that the evidence of one wit- 
ness was sufficient, and the prisoner was accordingly convicted ! 
This decision was made, not in virtue of any existing statute, but 
on the grounds that the British statute, 7 Wm. III., was not in 
force in Ireland, and that the common law, which rendered the 
evidence of one witness sufficient in cases of felony, was likewise 
applicable to cases of treason, and sufficient to convict on. The 
Act of Union, however, of 1800, did not make the law of England 
applicable to this country, or place the law with respect to treason 
on a different footing to that on which it previously rested! In 
the cases of Jackson and the Sheares, the indictment was under 
25 Ed. III., cap. 2, and no clause in that act relating to evidence 
had fallen into disuse or been annulled in either country. The 
statute, however, of 7 Wm. III., which expressly declared the evi- 
dence of two witnesses necessary in cases of treason, was declared 
not to be in force in Ireland. Another statute, I believe repealed, 
of Philip and Mary, third and fourth of their reign, had been in 
force in Ireland, whereby it was enacted that ‘‘all trials for high 
treason are to be hereafter according to the common law alone,” | 
and ‘‘two at least of the parties who depose anything against him 
(the accused) shall, if living and im the kingdom, be produced 
before him!’ The opinion of Lord Chief Justice Clonmel, in 
Jackson’s case, of the sufficiency of one witness to convict, is dia- 
metrically opposed to the decisions of the great legal authorities of 
England! In Dr. Jackson’s case, the chief justice said, in his 
charge in reference to the question of the ‘‘ sufficiency of one wit- 
ness,’ the common law of England and Ireland is the same. One 
witness is enough, if you believe that witness; if he swears to the 
facts laid ; if they are sufficiently stated to have been his acts, and 
go to manifest the intention imputed to him. It is the opinion 
of this court that a second witness, by the common law of Great 
Britain and of this kingdom, is not necessary. And the statute of - 
William III. which requires two witnesses is not in force here. 
That such was the common law appears to have been the opinion 
of Sir Richard Forster, as high an authority as any other. He 
states (page 223) ‘‘ that one witness is sufficient if he has spoken 
to all material points.” —(Vide Ridgeway’s Reports. Jackson, p. 
38.) The other judges in this case, Downs and Chamberlain, said 
they agreed with the chief justice that one witness was sufficient. 
Mr. Ponsonby, the counsel for the prisoners, acknowledged that 
Judge Forster and Sergeant Hawkins had held this opinion, but 
that Coke, a higher authority than either, had laid it down that 
‘‘no man can be convicted of high treason but upon the evidence 
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of two credible witnesses at least to every overt act and to every 
kind of treason.”’ In the case of the Sheares, Mr. Ponsonby, one 
of the counsel for the prisoners, in his speech in defence, appears 
to have given up the point he contended for on the former trial : 
he now admitted that the law was not the same here as it is in 
England—the law (unhappily for the subjects here) being, that one 
witness alone is sufficient to convict.* 

Mr. Curran, the other counsel in this case, made a similar ad- 
mission ; he said, ‘‘I do not pretend, gentlemen, to say you are 
bound by an English act of parliament ; you may condemn upon 
the testimony of a single witness.” But he told the jury, ‘“ It 
would be doing that which in Ireland might be legally done, and 
in England it would be murder to do.” He cited Blackstone’s 
authority for the necessity of a double testimony to convict, in 
order to secure the subject from being sacrificed to fictitious con- 
Spiracies, which have been the engines of profligate and crafty 
politicians in all ages.+ It was henceforward held by our Irish 
judges that the decisions of Clonmel and Carleton had in that 
country superseded the authority of Coke and Blackstone! Taking 
the above decisions into account, it appears that as the statute 
7 Henry III. did not bind Ireland by its legislative cogency, and 
entitle this country to the benefit of England’s protective laws, 
and the Act of Union of 1800 left Ireland subject to the opera- 
tion of its own barbarous enactments, or conflicting interpre- 
tations of those acts prior to the statute of William III., the 
Act of 1800 had taken away the legislative power of conforming 
its judicial proceedings to the humanized spirit and character of 
the times! It is said both countries are governed by the same 
laws, and these laws are administered with equal justice; how did 
it happen, then, that in one country men could be convicted of 
treason on the evidence of one witness, and not in the other; 
and that human life was estimated at double the value in England 
which it was in Ireland—in short, worthy in the former of twice 
the amount of protection which it was in the latter? Did this 
arise from the necessary consequences of colonial rule, naturally 
springing from the domineering sense of imperial power ? Or was 
it to be regarded as a conclusive proof of a less obvious fitness for 
the higher privileges of British law, based on a well-founded 
opinion of the mental and moral inferiority of the people of the 
dependent country? ‘To whatever cause the deprivation of so 
valuable a privilege in one country, and its existence in another 
under the same rule is to be attributed, certain it is that the 
British subject who, in cases of this kind, happened to be placed 


* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 104. 
+ Vide Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. p, 358. 
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upon his trial in England, had protection in a twofold proportion 
for his life and liberty from the possible baseness of falsehood or 
malignity, to that which was granted to the subject of the same 
sovereign who happened to be tried in the sister kingdom. 

On the trial of the elder Watson for high treason in 1817, 
Judge Bayley in his charge to the grand jury said, ‘‘ In cases of 
treason, it is necessary that there should be two witnesses in order 
that the accused may be convicted—two witnesses to each overt 
act. But if one witness proves one overt act, and a second 
proves another in the same count, that will be sufficient in law 
to warrant conviction.” Such an extraordinary difference in the 
laws, or the interpretation of them, in two countries governed by 
the same sovereign, and owing to him the same allegiance, to in- 
telligent Englishmen will appear hardly credible. In wading 
through the painful records of the crimes and tyranny of those 
times, no subject connected with them was the source of more 
astonishment to myself. The importance of the matter induced 
me to enter on an inquiry that required no little research, and of 
a kind for which my pursuits were indeed little qualified. The re- 
sult of those inquiries, as detailed in the foregoing pages, I com- 
municated to a gentleman of the legal profession, whose claims on 
the respect of his countrymen are more than hereditary, and en- 
titled on higher grounds to their regard and confidence. I re- 
quested this gentleman to inform me how the law at present stood 
in regard to evidence in cases of treason, and what alteration, if 
any, had been made. To that application I received the following 
reply : ‘‘ An act was introduced in the imperial parliament by the 
late Lord Holland (1 & 2 George IV.), by which the provisions of 
the English statute 7 Wm. III. chap. 3, requiring two witnesses 
in cases of high treason, have been extended to Ireland ; -and in 
this respect the law of the two countries is now the same.” 

The benefit, however tardily bestowed—and fortunately little 
known in Ireland by its practical advantages—it is gratifying to 
learn, not only for the importance of it, but on account of the 
source from which it emanated. If the memory of the amiable 
and enlightened nobleman who introduced this measure into the 
imperial parliament had no other title to the gratitude or reverence 
of his country, this act alone would be sufficient to uphold his ser- 
vices in the public mind. The circumstances are worthy of obser- 
vation which led Lord Holland’s attention to this subject. An 
article in The Edinburgh Review, written by one of its most distin- 
guished contributors, on the Life of Curran, attracted his lordship’s 
attention. The work itself is probably one of the most interesting 
pieces of biography in our language. The spirit in which it is 
written, the moderation of the author’s political views, the absence 
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of all rancorous feelings, the delicacy of filial attachment, and the 
cultivated taste, combined with the soundest principles of civil and 


~ religious liberty, exhibited in that production, could not fail to ren- 


der even ‘such glimpses of its merits as are to be found in a review 
acceptable to one of Lord Holland’s literary and political senti- 
ments. The subject of Curran’s argument on the trial of the 
Sheares against the legal doctrine laid down in the former decision 
of the court, with respect to the sufficiency of evidence in eases of. 
treason, strongly attracted the attention of Lord Holland; and 
such was the impression which the circumstance of the conviction 
of the Sheares made upon his mind, that he immediately took steps 
to remove so iniquitous a distinction in the state of the criminal 
code, and the mode of conducting the proceedings in cases of trea- 
son in both countries. The notice taken of this matter by Mr. 
William Henry Curran in his admirable work, and brought to the 
knowledge of Lord Holland by The Edinburgh Review, his lord- 
ship acknowledged induced him to introduce the recent act. As 
the law in Ireland differed so materially from that of England that 
the testimony of one witness was sufficient to convict in the former 
country, the question of the informer’s credibility became of double 
importance to the accused, and ought to have rendered the crown 
prosecutors doubly careful in the use they made of that odious 
agency. It was said by Pope of one of his cotemporaries that he 
was singularly “‘open and scandalous in his debauchery.” The 
O’Briens, Duttons, Reynoldses, and others, were not only singu- 
larly infamous in their lives and actions, but their official employers 
were scandalously prominent in encouraging, supporting, and re- 
munerating those wretches. ‘‘ The captain,” whose first exploit 
in the line of testimony was on the trial of the Sheares, had the 
character of a gentleman and an officer (according to Sir Jonah 
Barrington) to sustain and to compromise ; and in this respect, 

Sir Jonah says, he differed from Mr. Reynolds. 

The accuracy of the trial, as reported by Ridgeway, has not 
been called in question. I refer to it for the account” of Captain 
Armstrong’s evidence, and the testimony of those of his own 
family and others of his associates, for the character of their friend 
and relative. In England the latter testimony would have inevit- 
ably led to an acquittal ; but the geographical distance that inter- 
venes between Great Britain and Australia is not greater than the 
political space was wide and vast which separated the privileges of 
the king’s subjects in England from those of the people of Ireland, 
and distinguished between the value of human life in both coun- 
tries, so far as it could be affected by the administration of justice 
of that period. Nothing would, probably, show the truth of this 
observation more than a comparison between the mode of conduct- 
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ing the trials for treason in both countries, and the issue of them. 
In one country we find, in almost every instance, a spirit of party 
violence and a pervading tincture of virulence mixed up with the 
proceedings of the crown prosecutor; a single witness relied on 
for a conviction—his character, however atrocious, taken upon the 
especial protection of the authorities ; and the customary issue— 
death and execution. In the other country, we find no political 
feelings influencing the judicial proceedings ; in‘those cases the law 
officer of the crown is not employed to hunt down the accused, but 
to vindicate the laws the prisoner is accused of offending, and the 
prosecutor is as cautious of violating the principles of justice in 
the person of the prisoner, as he is jealous of maintaining them 
where they have been ‘‘ proveably” offended. The presiding judge 
sits not on the bench as a political partizan, but as the interpreter 
of the laws, the dispenser of justice, and the legal protector of the 
prisoner at the bar. His authority is respected, and looked up to 
with confidence by the culprit; and if he never appreciated before 
the value of the institutions of his country, in the perils he has 
perhaps brought upon himself, he is then taught their worth, and 
is compelled at last to respect them. No one man is “the su- 
preme arbiter of life and death” in case of treason ; and such is the 
tender regard for human life on the “part of English juries, that 
convictions under indictments for treason during the last forty-six 
years, compared with acquittals, have scarcely been in the ratio of 
one to ten. The result of the state trials in each of the remark- 
able epochs of public commotion in England, in 1794 and 1817, 
in the cases of John Horne Tooke and his associates, and Dr. 
Watson and his accomplices, is a sufficient illustration of the fact. 

In the years 1798 and 1808, in Ireland, trial and conviction 
in almost every instance followed, as if in the natural order of 
cause and effect. And yet the weight of evidence in the cases of 
Watson, Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper, persons actually taken 
in the commission of the overt acts of treason, was certainly not 
less than in many cases of conviction in Ireland. 

Every public man has his panacea for the wrongs of Ireland or 
the moral improvement of its people. But the abolition of the 
punishment of death has not been looked to for the accomplish- 
ment of either. A few humane men of one religious community, 
of late years, have interfered in cases of capital convictions, and 
have succeeded in effecting a remission of the sentence in particu- 
lar instances. The author of an admirable pamphlet, entitled, 
“Employ, don’t hang them,” has demonstrated the inexpediency 
and inutility of the old mode of repressing crime; but no politician 
has taken up this question on the broad ground of its vast impor- 
tance, as a measure for the moral and social reformation of the 
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people. The two great moral evils which struck at the root of 
national prosperity in Ireland were intemperance and a proneness 
to personal violence, that arose in a great degree from the sense of 
the insecurity of life in their own cases, and the little value they 
were taught to set upon it in reference to others. 

The example of sanguinary punishments tended rather to habi- 
tuate the people to the spectacle of death, than to produce a whole- 
some influence on their minds. The greatest of all reforms has 
taken from the national character the reproach and crime of intem- 
perance; the other stain upon it remains to be removed. Within 


. the last twenty years the crime of homicide has indeed decreased to 


an unprecedented extent; but agrarian outrages, attended with the 
loss of life, still follow in the footsteps of destitution and oppression, 
and barbarous deeds are punished but not repressed, by penalties 
which neither humanize nor terrify the evil doers. 

Much indeed of late years has been done to make the law itself, 
by its example, diffuse a civilizing spirit, and by its administration 
to produce a sense of the security and inviolability of human life. 

But a great deal more remains to be done to cause it to be re- 
spected, and to deprive its victims of the sympathy which its seve- 
rity procures for them among those of their own class and station 
in society. 

In times by no means remote, we have seen the terrors of a 
Draconian code resorted to without effect ; the appeal must now be 
to a better and a stronger passion than fear to cause the law to be 
respected and obeyed. If the observation of the effects of san- 
guinary punishments, in many countries uncivilized or wholly un- 
reclaimed from barbarism, might enable one to form any opinion 
of their influence on the habits of the people subject to their inflic- 
tion, the result of such experience could not fail to make those 
punishments the criterion of national character; and, in proportion 
as the laws were severe, the people would be found to be barbarous. 
It may be said that it is not the rigour of the law which has bru- 
talized them, but if it cannot be shown that its extreme severity 
has tended to humanize them, we must come to the conclusion 
that it has not fulfilled its purpose, and, failing of it, that it ought 
to be put an end to. The vengeance of the law, and of that rigour 
which went beyond the law, overtook a multitude of the subordi- 
nate actors in the conspiracy of the United Irishmen in 1798. Its 
justice was at length satisfied, or satiated, with the victims who 
expiated their offences on the scaffold or at the lamp-posts. Cle- 
mency at length prevailed in the councils of the administration ; 
and the chiefs of that conspiracy—the men who directed, planned, 
and concocted it—Messrs. Emmet, O’Connor, Macneven, Jackson, 
Neilson, &c., were spared, and allowed to leave the country. Is 
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there one man living who now thinks that this act of mercy was 
injurious to the state, detrimental to its peace, or prejudicial to the 
ends of justice? Is there one man living who believes that the 
public interests would have been promoted in any degree more by 
the hanging of these gentlemen than by their subsequent deaths, 
in the ordinary course of nature, in a distant land? Many of them 
rose, in foreign countries, to the first rank and highest honours in 
their different professions—became useful members of society— 
reared up their children in virtuous habits—and left their families 
amply provided for. The private virtues of Emmet, Macneven, 
and Sampson, I never heard spoken of in America, by those even 
of their own countrymen most inimical to their early principles, 
except in terms of commendation. If, in their instance, justice 
required not the forfeiture of life for the punishment of their offen- 
ces—how much is it to be lamented that in that of the Sheares 
the same opportunity was not afforded for the retrieval of their 
errors, and the protection of those belonging to them. 

A conversation on this subject with an American gentleman, 
some years ago, tended not a little to confirm, if not to form, the 
opinions expressed in the preceding observations. 

One of the persons whom the humanity of an English jury 
saved from an ignominious death, the elder Watson, was living 
in New York, in 1835. The absurdity, no less than the crimi- 
nality of the attempt of the actors in the Spafields outrages, was 
not calculated to enlist much sympathy in their behalf even in 
America. 

Watson, however, had the good fortune, shortly after his ac- 
quittal, to seek a refuge in New York. His principal associates 
remained in England ; and the subsequent Cato-street conspiracy, 
which brought them to the scaffold, afforded presumptive proof of 
the mischievous designs both of Watson and Thistlewood in the 
former attempt. No doubt the minister of that day expected a 
conviction in the case of Watson, and thought that the interests of 
the public required it. The jury, however, thought otherwise, and 
they acquitted the prisoner. One of the most eminent physicians 
of New York pointed out to me, ina public assemblage in that 
city, in 1835, a gentleman of a grave and respectable appearance, 
and seemingly of retired and unassuming manners. ‘‘ You see that 
middle-aged man in black?” said the American physician; ‘I 
guess you were very anxious to have him hanged in the old country 
afew years ago. His name is Watson; he managed to get over 
here, and he has lived amongst us some years. He has turned 
out here a very quiet, inoffensive, industrious man. He follows 
his profession, and has had the good sense to take no part what- 
ever in our politics. I reckon,” continued my informant, “ that 
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society goes on in the old country pretty much as well as it did 
since he left it. He is here attending to his business, which, per- 
haps, he did not do at home, and gaining his livelihood in a eredit- 
able manner. I have a notion, the very worst way in the world to 
improve a man is to hang him—or to benefit society, is to put folks 
to death who don’t know how to behave themselves or to support 
their families. We keep them alive here in order to teach them 
how to do both.” It is most devoutly to be wished (so far) we 
may follow their example, and in our plans for the improvement of 
the people, the preservation of the peace, the repression of violence, 
for rendering the laws respected, and strengthening the execution 
of them, we may. superadd to the American “‘ notion’ the counsel 
of the author of the pamphlet already referred to, even improving 
on the latter, and that the motto of all moral reformation in regard 
to our people may be—‘‘ Teach, employ, and do not hang them.” 

Most devoutly might it be wished for the memory of Lord 
Chancellor Clare, and for the conscience of that vindictive man, 
had he acted throughout his career, and most especially in the 
exercise of his vast influence in the government and in the privy 
council, where he ruled with a high hand, and a bold, domineering 
demeanour, and a strong will that bore down all opposition to its 
power and its tyranny, if he had acted on that principle which 
Hoche proclaimed had directed his decisions whenever the life of 
an enemy to himself or the state was involved in the issue of them: 
‘‘ WHEN YOU GUILLOTINE A MAN,” said Hoche, ‘‘ you GET RID OF 
AN INDIVIDUAL, IT IS TRUE; BUT THEN YOU MAKE ALL HIS FRIENDS 
AND CONNEXIONS ENEMIES FOR EVER TO THE GOVERNMENT.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


LETTERS OF JOHN SHEARES TO HIS FRIENDS AND FAMILY BEFORE AND 
AFTER SENTENCE OF DEATH WAS PRONOUNCED ON HIM AND HIS 
BROTHER—OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROCLAMATION WRITTEN BY JOHN 
SHEARES—COMPARED WITH MANIFESTOES OF THE UNITED IRISHMEN 
AND THE PROCLAMATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT DURING THE REIGN 
OF TERROR—DIFFERENCE IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTION OF 
THE LAWS IN THE TWO COUNTRIES, EXISTING UNDER THE SAME FORM 
OF GOVERNMENT—BARBAROUS IMMANITY OF THE EXECUTION OF THE 
LAWS IN IRELAND—IN THE CASE OF THE SHEARES A SINGLE NIGHT 
ALLOWED TO INTERVENE BETWEEN CONVICTION AND EXECUTION. 


Tue following affecting, most painfully affecting letters, were written 
by John Sheares, in the brief interval between the 10th and 14th 
of July. ‘The former date, two days preceding his trial—the latter, 
the day of his execution. 
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The first letter is addressed to his beloved sister, Julia; and 
though previously to his trial, he was sufficiently acquainted with 
the ordinary result of a trial for treason at that period to be assured 
there was no hope for him; he knew too well the nature of the man 
whose enmity he had incurred to expect mercy; and in this respect 
he certainly was not mistaken. But greatly indeed was he mis- 
taken in the certainty he felt and expressed-in this letter of his 
brother’s acquittal. He speaks of it as of a thing of which there 
could not be a doubt. And on what grounds could he possibly 
have formed this opinion except on the knowledge of his brother’s 
entire innocence with respect to that paper of which he was the 
author, and also of the most important communications into which 
he entered with Armstrong ? 

There are two subjects touched on in this letter which need 
explanation, and to which I would willingly avoid referring if I did 
not think that truth has its claims on biography as well as the 
memory of those whom it has to do with. I allude to his religious 
opinions, and the charge he commits to the affectionate care of his 
dear sister. A portion of this letter has found its way into other 
publications, with the omission of those parts of it to which I have 
alluded ; and the extract that is given is generally looked upon as 
the entire letter written by John Sheares to his sister shortly before 
his death. Iam far from attributing the slightest blame to those 
who thought it most serviceable to his memory to omit these 
matters. My own opinion with respect to the duties I have under- 
taken is, that I am bound to give every paper and record, every | 
act well authenticated, of theirs, which throws any light on their 
characters, leaving to my readers the charity and the justice even 
of forming their judgment, as they would desire their own memo- 
ries might be judged by others, in a considerate and a Christian 
spirit. 

“TO JULIA SHEARES. 
“ Kilmainham Prison, 10th July, ’98. 

‘“‘ The troublesome scene of life, my ever dear Julia, is nearly 
closed, and the hand that now traces these lines will, in a day or 
two, be no longer capable of communicating to a beloved and affec- 
tionate family the sentiments of his heart. A painful task yet 
awaits me—I do not allude to my trial, nor to my execution. 
These, were it not for the consciousness I feel of the misery you 
all will suffer on my account, would be trivial in comparison with 
the pain I endure at addressing you for the last time. You have 
been kind to me, Julia, beyond example. Your solicitude for my 
welfare has been unremitting ; nor did it leave you a moment's 
happiness, as a wayward fate seems from the earliest moment of 
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my life to have presided over my days. I will not now recapitu- 
late the instances of a perverse destiny that seems to have marked 
me out as the instrument of destruction to all I loved. 

‘‘Robert and Christopher—dear, valued brothers! if it be true 
that the human mind survives the body, I shall shortly join you, 
and learn for what wise purpose heaven thought fit to select me 
as your destroyer. My mother, too! O God! my tender, my 
revered mother! I see her torn locks—her broken heart—her 
corpse! Heavenly Author of the universe, what have I done to 
deserve this misery ? ; 

‘“‘T must forbear these thoughts as much as possible, or I must 
forbear to write. My time comes on the day after to-morrow, and 
the event is unequivocal. You must summon up all the resolution 
of your soul, my dear, dear Julia. If there be a chance of snatch- 
ing my afflicted mother from the grave, that chance must arise 
from your exertions. My darling Sally, too, will aid you; she 
will for awhile suspend her joy at the restoration of her husband 
to her arms—for, of his escape I have no more doubt than I have 
of my own conviction and its consequences. All, all of you forget 
your individual griefs and joys, and unite to save that best of 
parents from the grave. Stand between her and despair. If she 
will speak of me, soothe her with every assurance calculated to 
carry consolation to her heart. Tell her that my death, though 
nominally ignominious, should not light up a blush in her face ; 
that she knew me incapable of a dishonourable action or thought ; 
that I died in full possession of the esteem of all those who knew 
me intimately ; that justice will yet be done to my memory, and 
my fate be mentioned rather with pride than shame, by my friends 
and relations. Yes, my dear sister, if I did not expect the arrival 
of this justice to my memory, I should indeed be afilicted at the 
nominal ignominy of my death, lest it may injure your welfare 
and wound the feelings of my family. But, above all things, 
tell her that at my own request I was attended in my latest mo- 
ments by that excellent and pious man, Dr. Dobbin, and that my 
last. prayer was offered up for her. While I feared for Harry’s 
life, hell itself could have no tortures for the guilty beyond what I 
endured. 

~“T picture you all, a helpless, unprotected group of females, 
left to the miseries of your own feelings and to the insult of a 
callous, insensible world. Sally, too, stripped of a husband on 
whom she so tenderly doats, and his children of their father, and 
all by my cursed intervention, by my residence with them. Yet, 
heaven is my witness how assiduously I sought to keep aloof in 
any of my political concerns from him, and would have entirely 
succeeded in doing so if it had not been for the art of that villain 
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Armstrong, and Harry’s own incaution. My efforts, however, 
have kept him clear of any of those matters that have involved me 
in destruction. When Sally has got him back to her arms, and 
that I, who caused his danger and her unhappiness, shall be no 
more, she will cease to think of me with reproach. This I trust 
she will do; she ought—for she herself could never have done 
more for his salvation than I endeavoured to do. But the scene 
is changed—I am no longer that frantic thing I was while his 
danger appeared imminent. A calm sorrow for the sufferings that 
await you on my account, and a heartfelt regret at being obliged 
to quit your loved society for ever, has succeeded. Yet, all this 
will soon have an end; and with comfort I already anticipate the 
moment when your subsiding grief gives you back to the enjoy- 
ment of each other. Still, my dearest Julia, even when I shall be 
no more, your plagues on my account are not likely to cease. You 
remember—I am sure you do—your kind promise of protection to 
my poor, unfortunate little Louisa? I make no doubt but her 
mother will give her up to your care without reluctance ; yet, how 
to impose this new anxiety on you I know not. But of this I will 
say nothing ; I know your heart, and never could resist the good- 
ness with which it insisted on easing mine by burdening itself. 
What to recommend relative to her I cannot resolve. Harry did 
once desire me to take her into his house, but I had a thousand 
objections to that plan then, some of which still remain; one 
material one is, that she would soon learn from servants and 
others how different her situation there was from that of the other 
children, and her young mind would very early feel that chilling 
inferiority and degradation, that lead to a debasement of principle, 
and ultimately to mean and unworthy actions. No; a great many 
reasons concur to decide me against that measure. She should 
be put to some school where more care is taken of health than 
education, and where the only attention to morals consists in good, 
honest example. Apropos, she was at a Mrs. Duggan’s, at Bray, 
to whom I yet owe ten guineas for her, and which I request of my 
dear mother to pay for me, when convenient; I do not owe any 
more on her account to any one whatever. I likewise owe a note 
of hand for about thirteen pounds or guineas to a man in Capel- 
street whom the Flemings know. I cannot mention the name 
of these friends, without emotions of gratitude and tenderness not 
to be expressed. Never cease to assure them that I preserve the 
recollection of their goodness, though the instances of it are so 
many, and I shall feel it tothe last moment. This debt they will 
be obliged to pay, if not discharged by my mother, as they passed 
their word for it—you will therefore mention it to my poor, afflicted 
mother. Great God! how have I stripped her and you; but I 
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have stripped you of happiness, and should not talk of money. I 
owe a few guineas to the worthy Charles Coughlan of Cork, and 
about two to Cole, the shoemaker, on Ormond-quay ; to H. 
Fleming’s tailor, also, for a suit of black clothes, and I believe 
some small balance of an account to H. Fleming himself. This 
is all at present I recollect. 

‘Good night, Julia; Iam going to rest, with a heart, thank 
God, free from the consciousness of intentional offence, and from 
any wish tainted with personal resentment. I seek my bed with 
pleasure, because in it I often fancy myself in the full possession 
of that domestic happiness which I always regarded as the first of 
human enjoyments. Pray heaven, I dream of you all night.” 


“ Wednesday night, lith July, 1798. 

‘Tt is now eleven o’clock, and I have only time to address my 
beloved Julia in a short eternal farewell. 

‘* Thou sacred Power! whatever be thy name and nature, who 
hast created us the frail and imperfect beings we are, hear the 
ardent prayer of a creature about to enter on an awful unknown 
change. If thy divine Providence can be affected by mortal sup- 
plications, hear and grant, I beseech thee, the last wishes of a 
heart that has ever adored thy goodness. Let peace and happiness 
once more visit the bosoms of my beloved family. Let a mild 
grief succeed the miseries they have endured; and when this debt 
be paid to the dust of him who has caused it, let all their ensuing 
days glide on in union and domestic harmony. Enlighten my 
beloved brother ; to him and his invaluable wife grant the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their mutual love, and, as they advance, let 
their means of providing for the sweet pledges of their attachment 
inerease. Let my Julia, my feeling, too feeling Julia, feel the 
consolation she so often sought for others; let her soul repose 
at length; and in the consummation of all the wishes of her excel- 
lent heart let her taste that happiness her virtues have so well 
merited. For my other sisters provide those comforts their situ- 
ation requires. To my mother—O eternal Power! what. gift 
shall I ask for my matchless parent ?—restore her to that peace 
which I have torn from her. Let her forget me in the ceaseless 
affections of her remaining children, and in their growing prospe- 
rity let her taste that happiness which is best suited to her affec- 
tionate heart ; and when at length she is called hence, let her find 
in everlasting bliss the due reward of a life of suffermg virtue. 

‘“‘ Adieu, Julia, my light is just out; the approach of darkness 
is like that of death, since both alike require I should say farewell 
for ever. Oh, my dear family, farewell for ever ! . 
ta Se’ 
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The gentleman to whom the following letter was addressed by 
John Sheares, the morning on which he was tried, was Mr. Gilbert 
Henry Fleming, an attorney in Dublin, the second cousin and 
faithful friend of both brothers. Mr. Fleming’s elder brother Wil- 
liam was an officer in the Bengal artillery; at the period of the 
trial he was on leave in Ireland, and the exertions he made in 
assisting his brother to procure evidence drew down on him the 
suspicions of the ultra-loyal authorities; he was denounced to 
government, and his friend Lord Cornwallis, who had known him 
in foreign service, sent for him and apprised him of his danger. 
He recommended his immediately proceeding to India to join his 
regiment. He did so, rose to distinction, then returned to Ireland, 
and died possessed of considerable wealth : 


“ Newgate, July 12th. 

** My pEar Harry—As I shall know to-day what will be my 
fate, I enclose you a letter for my dear sister Julia, which I request 
you will give her as soon after my execution as you shall think 
prudent. To such dear friends as you and William I know it is 
unnecessary to recommend my afflicted family—and particularly 
my eyer-revered mother. I will require the performance of Dr. 
Dobbin’s kind promise as soon as I feel myself fit to receive him. 
I did intend giving into your hands a short defence of myself, rela- 
tive to some points in which I know I shall be vilely calumniated ; 
but I have not had time, as I prepared every syllable of our defence, 
and wrote letters, &c. One of you ought to be present at my exe- 
cution: yet this is too much to ask. No: I must endure misre- 
presentation—the hearts of my friends will justify me. Farewell, 
my ever kind, ever valued friends! I am called to court—farewell 
for ever ! , 


Hay) Baca 


The preceding letter was enclosed in one addressed to the 
Messrs. Fleming, in the following words : 


“ Newgate, 13th July. 
** God bless you both, my excellent friends: give the enclosed 
to Julia, for my afflicted mother, when their griefs have sufficiently 
subsided. Farewell for ever! 
So joie Hae 


The following letter, the night before his execution, was 
written to his mother. That letter, short as it is, to ‘‘ his dear, 
dear, his injured, his beloved mother,” might have satisfied the 
vindictive feelings of his most obdurate enemy, had he known the 
mortal pangs, that must have exceeded all former agonies of mind 
of his unfortunate adversary, which that last farewell to a fond 
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mother from a favourite child must have cost the writer. This 
letter bears the simple superscription—‘‘ My Mother :” 


‘* My dear, injured, perhaps expiring mother, hear a son’s— 
an unworthy son’s last request. Grant to my beloved sister Sally 
that portion of your generosity bestowed on me, else she is penni- 
less. But why urge this? You know her worth, and are generosity 
itself. Farewell, my dear, dear [mother], my injured, my adored 
mother. O Sally! I hear your curses; they are just! Julia, 
beloved Julia farewell for ever ! 





‘‘ JoHN SHEARES. 


“‘ Send poor little Jane* to the Swetes, with her dying father’s 
request that they will let her be partaker with her sister of their 
bounty, from which alone she can hope for support. Ifthey should 
be enough to reject her, need I suggest to my adored mother 
the appropriation of whatever fragment, however small, may by 
chance be within her gift. But I know that my harpy talons have 
seized on all. Once more, and for ever, adieu! thou best and most 
beloved of parents.” 





On the morning of his execution, at the instance of his brother, 
whose frame of mind was broken down with a calamity he was so 
little prepared to expect, John addressed the following letter to the 
father of Henry Sheares’ first wife, Mr. Swete of Cork: 

“‘ Newgate, 14th July, 1798. 

Sir—The dying father bids me take the pen he cannot hold ; 
he bids me commend with his expiring breath his little penniless 
Jane as a participator with her sister Alicia in your goodness and 
bounty, from which alone she can hope for support and provision. 
He sends his love and blessing to Alicia, and his sincerest wishes 
for yours and Mrs. Swete’s happiness. To all these add the prayers 
of your departing and sincere friend, 

‘‘ JoHN SHEARES.” 


One of the most important of these letters to the character of 
John Sheares is the following one, addressed the night before his 
execution to Dr. Dobbin, a pious and enlightened minister of the 
Church of England, who attended him in his last moments. The 
subject of this letter is the paper—better known by the name of 
‘* The Sanguinary Proclamation’”—written by John Sheares, and 
the suppression on the trial of a most important portion of that 
document, which would have placed the meaning of the whole 


* One of Henry’s daughters by his first marriage. 
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paper in a very different light to that which the part of it produced 
by his prosecutors has thrown upon it : 


““ Newgate, 12 o’clock at night, 13th July. 


‘“‘ My pear Str—As to-morrow is appointed for the execution 
of my brother and me, I shall trouble you with a few words on the 
subject of the writing produced on my trial, importing to be a pro- 
clamation. The first observation I have to make is, that a const- 
derable part of that scrawled production was suppressed on my 
trial—trom what motive, or whether by accident, I will not say. 
Certain it is that the part which has not appeared must have in a 
great measure shown what the true motives were that caused that 
writing, had it been produced. To avoid a posthumous calumny in 
addition to the many and gross misrepresentations of my princi- 
ples, moral and political, I shall state, with the most strict regard to 
truth, what my chief objects were in writing, or rather in attempting 
to write it, for it is but a wretched, patched, and garbled attempt. 
It was contained in a sheet of paper, and in one or two pieces more, 
which are not fortheoming—the sheet alone is produced. It is 
written in very violent revolutionary language, because, as it in the 
outset imports, after a revolution had taken place could it alone 
be published, and the occasion of such an event I thought every 
day more probable. The first sentence that has produced much 
misrepresentation, is that which mentions that some of the most 
obnoxious members of government have already paid the forfeit of 
their lives—I cannot state the words exactly : from this it is con- 
cluded that I countenanced assassination. Gracious God! But I 
shall simply answer that this sentence was merely suppositious, and 
founded on that common remark, oftenest made by those who least 
wished it verified, that if the people had ever recourse to force, and 
succeeded, there were certain persons whom they would most pro- 
bably destroy. The next most obnoxious sentence—more obnoxious 
to my feelings, because calculated to misrepresent the real senti- 
ments of my soul—is that which recommends to give no quarter to 
those who fought against their native country [unless they should 
speedily join the standard of freedom]. With this latter part of 
the sentence I found two faults, and therefore drew my pen across 
it, as above. The first fault was, that the word ‘ speedily’ was too 
vague, and might encourage the sanguinary immediately to deny 
quarter, which was the very thing the whole sentence was intended 
to discountenance and prevent. The next fault was, that it required 
more than ever should be required of any human being—namely, 
to fight against his opinions from fear. The sentence was intended 
to prevent the horrid measure of refusing quarter from being 
adopted, or appearing to acquiesce in it at some future period, 
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when the inhuman thirst for it should no longer exist. But as the 
sentence now stands in two parts of the sheet, it must appear as if 
I sought to enforce the measure I most abhor. -To prevent it was, 
indeed, one of my leading motives for writing the address; but I 
had three others, that are expressed on the piece or pieces of paper 
which made part of the writing, but which, though laid all together 
in the same desk, have disappeared. The three objects alluded to 
are these—the protection of property, preventing the indulgence of 
revenge, and the strict forbiddal of injuring any person for religious 
differences. I know it is said that I call on the people to take 
vengeance on their oppressors, and enumerate some of their oppres- 
sions; but this is the very thing that enables me to point out the 
difference between private revenge and public vengeance. The 
former has only a retrospective and malignant propensity ; while 
the latter, though animated by the recollection of the past, has ever 
and only in view the removal of the evil, and the possibility of its 
recurrence. Thus the assassin revenges himself; but the patriot 
avenges his country of its enemies by overthrowing them, and de- 
priving them of all power again to hurt it. In the struggle some 
of their lives may fall, but these were not the objects of his ven- 
geance. In short, even the Deity himself is said, in this sense, to 
be an avenging Being: but who deems him revengeful? Adieu, 
my dear sir! Let me entreat you, whenever an opportunity shall 
occur, that you will justify my principles on these points. 
‘‘ Believe me your sincere friend, 


“* JoHN SHEARES.’™* 


I now avail myself of the proper time and place for laying be- 
fore my readers this paper, or rather this portion of the paper 
written by John Sheares and produced on the trial, and insert a 
copy of that document as it was produced in court by the crown 
prosecutor. 

At the onset, I acknowledge that paper appears to me to be 
indefensible, considered as the deliberate act and emanation of a 
composed, untroubled mind. I further admit that the efforts of 
John Sheares to explain away its proseriptive character, on the 
ground of the difference between revenging a private wrong and 
avenging national ones, are not satisfactory; and that the line 
drawn between ‘“‘ private revenge and public vengeance,” as to the 
difference between them, and the justifiable character of the latter 
in contradistinction to the criminal nature of the former, is one 
which cannot be sustained on moral grounds—though it may seem 


* The above letter was written twelve hours before his execution. 
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to derive a sanction from public opinion, in legal language, in 
reference to the vindication of the laws, or in the employment of 
force with regard to the chastisement of treacherous or rapacious 
enemies. Those who were the ministers of public vengeance in 
1797 and.1798, on many occasions gratified the feelings of their 
private revenge under a colourable pretext of public necessity, by 
persecuting those who were opposed to their views or interests. 
What distinction can be drawn between these forms of private and 
of public vindictiveness ? 

Before the unpublished and unfinished scrawl which bears the 
name of ‘‘ John Sheares’ Sanguinary Proclamation”’ is referred to, 
it will be well to glance at a published and deliberately concocted 
proclamation, bearing the name of James Napper Tandy, and 
stated to have been distributed by him and others of his party, 
when he made his well-known descent on the coast at Rutland, in 
the county Donegal. For violence of language and blood-breathing 
ferocity, I think it will be found to surpass any intemperance 
in the scrawled, unfinished document hastily written by John 
Sheares : 


‘* LIBERTY OR DEATH ! 
** Northern Army of Avengers. 


‘“ Head Quarters, First Year of Irish Liberty. 
‘* GENERAL JAMES NAPPER TANDY TO HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


‘What do I hear? The British government have dared to 
speak of concessions. Would you accept of them? Can you 
think of entering into a treaty with a British minister ?—a minister, 
too, who has left you at the mercy of an English soldiery ; who 
laid your cities waste, and massacred inhumanly your best citizens; 
a minister, the bane of society and the scourge of mankind? Be- 
hold, Irishmen, he holds in his hands the olive of peace! Beware! 
his other hand lies concealed, armed with a poignard. 

‘“No, Irishmen, no; you shall not be the dupes of his base 
intrigues. Unable to subdue your courage, he attempts to seduce 
you; let his efforts be in vain. Horrid crimes have been perpe- 
trated on your country; your friends have fallen a sacrifice to their 
devotion to your cause—their shadows are around you, and call 
aloud for vengeance ; it is your duty to avenge their death—it is 
your duty to strike, on their blood-cemented thrones, the mur- 
derers of your friends. Listen to no proposals, Irishmen! Wage 
a war of extermination against your oppressors—the war of liberty 
against tyranny—and liberty shall triumph.* 

“J. N. Tanpy.” 


* Sir Richard Musgrave’s History of the Rebellion, Appendix, p. 170. 
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The following paper is the portion of the document, produced 
on the trial of the Sheares by the crown prosecutor, found in the 
house of Henry Sheares and written by his brother : 

[The words in ttalics were interlined; those between crotchets were struck across 
with a pen. ] 

‘¢ [TRISHMEN, 

[‘‘ Your country is free; all those monsters who usurped 
the its government to oppress its people are in our hands, except 
such as have] 

“Your country is free, ¢ you are about to be avenged. [Al- 
ready] That vile government which has so long and so cruelly 
oppressed you is no more. Some of its most Atrocious Monsters 
have already paid the forfeit of their lives, & the rest are in our 
hands [waiting their fate]. The National Flag, the sacred Green, 
is at this moment flying over the ruins of Despotism, and that 
Capital, which a few hours past [was the scene] witnessed the 
debauchery the [machinations] plots & crimes of your Tyrants is 
now the citadel of triumphant patriotism ¢ virtwe. Arise then, 
United Sons of Ireland; Arise like a great & powerful people, 
determined [to be] live free or die. Arm yourselves by every 
means in your power, and rush like lions on your foes. Consider 
that [in disarming your enemy] for every enemy you disarm, you 
arm a friend, and thus become doubly powerful. In the cause of 
Liberty inaction is Cowardice, and the coward shall forfeit the 
property he has not the courage to protect: let his arms be seized 
and transferred to those gallant [patriots] spurits who want & will 
use them. Yes Irishmen, we swear by that eternal Justice, in 
whose cause you fight, that the brave patriot who survives the 
present glorious struggle and the family of him who has fallen or 
shall fall hereafter [fall] in it, shall receive from the hands of a 
grateful nation an ample recompense out of [those funds} that 
property, which the crimes of our enemies [shall] have forfeited 
into it’s hands, ¢ his name [too] shall be inscribed on the great 
national record of Irish revolution, as a glorious example to all 
posterity, but we likewise swear to punish robbery with death & 
unfamy. 

‘We also swear that we will never sheathe the sword until 
every [peasant] being in the country is restored to those equal 
rights, which the God of Nature has given to all men ;—until an 
order of things shall be established, in which no superiority shall 
be acknowledged among the Citizens of Erin, but that [which] of 
virtue & talent [shall entitle to]. [As for those degenerate Wretches 
who turn their swords against their Native Country, the national 
vengeance awaits them. Let them find no quarter unless they 
shall prove their repentance by speedily [deserting] exchanging 
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[from the standard of Slavery for that of Freedom, under which 
their former errors may be buried & they [shall] may share the 
glory and advantages [that await] due to the Patriot Bands of 
Ireland]. Rouse all the energies of your souls. Call forth all 
the merit ¢ abilities which a vicious Government consigned to 
obscurity, and under the conduct of your chosen leaders, march 
with a steady step to victory. Heed not the glare of a [mercenary] 
hired Soldiery or aristocratic yeomanry, they cannot stand the 
vigorous shock of freemen. {Close with them, Man to Man, and 
let them feel what vigour the cause of Freedom can] Their trap- 
pings & their arms will soon be your’s, and the detested Govern- 
ment of England, to which we vow eternal hatred, shall learn that 
the treasures [she] it exhausts on [their mercenary] its accowtred 
Slaves for the purpose of butchering Irishmen, shall but further 
enable us to turn their Swords on it’s devoted head. 

‘* Attack them in every direction by day & by night. Avail 
yourselves of the natural advantages of your country, which are 
innumerable & with which you are better acquainted than they. 
Where you cannot oppose them in full force, constantly harass 
their rear & their flanks, cut off their provisions & magazines, and 
prevent them as much as possible from uniting their forces. Let 
whatever moments you cannot [pass in} devote to fighting for your 
country, be [devoted to] passed in learning how to ficht for it, or 
preparing the means of war: for War, War alone must occupy 
every mind & every hand in Ireland: until it’s long oppressed soil 
be purged of all it’s enemies. 

** Vengeance, Irishmen, vengeance on your oppressors. Re- 
member what thousands of your dearest friends have perished by 
their [murderous plots] merciless [their cruel] orders. Remember 
their burnings, their rackings, their torturings, their military mas- 
sacres, and their legal murders. Remember Orr.” 





*‘Many of the military feel the love of Liberty glow within 
their breasts, & [are] have already [to] joined the National Stan- 
dard. Receive [those] with open arms such as shall follow so 
glorious an example: they can render signal service to the cause 
of Freedom & shall be rewarded according to their deserts. But 
for the Wretch who turns his sword against his native Country, let 
the national vengeance be visited on him; let him find no quarter. 
Two other crimes demand " 





This violent and infuriated production is the composition of a 
man frenzied by political excitement. Before we pronounce it to 
be the production, however, of a man of a mind naturally malevo- 
lent, sanguinary, and vindictive, we must take the frenzy of the 
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time, and the savagery of the regimé of Orangeism, with govern- 
mental sanctions for all its atrocities, into account; and we should 
compare this document with many of the proclamations that pre- 
ceded it on the other side, issued under circumstances which 
admitted of more leisure for calm consideration. 

General Lake’s proclamation may be too well known to need to 
be referred to. But those issued by persons of less notoriety, and 
whose threatened terrors were of a less extensive nature, it would 
be requisite to take under consideration. The following one, pub- 
lished in the Belfast newspapers on the 11th of July, 1798, is a 
specimen of the documents to which I allude: 


“TO THE INHABITANTS OF BELFAST. 


** This is to give notice, that if any person is taken up by the 
patrols after ten o’clock, he will be fined five shillings, for the 
benefit of the poor. If the delinquent is not able to pay five shil- 
lings, he will be brought to a drum-head court-martial, and will 
receive 100 lashes. 

“James DrrRHaAm, 
Colonel Commandant.’”* 


On the 2nd of July we find another notice, published by order 
of the same colonel commandant, calling on the inhabitants to 
deliver up or take steps for the discovery of a prisoner of the name 
of William Kean, who had escaped from the provost, in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


“‘ And shall it be found hereafter that said traitor has been con- 
cealed by any person or persons, or by the knowledge or connivance 
of any person or persons of this town and its neighbourhood, or 
that they, or any of them, have known of the place of his conceal- 
ment, and shall not have given notice thereof to the commandant 
of this town, such person’s house shall be burned, and the owner 
thereof hanged.” 


It was little imagined, if the man had been discovered who 
harboured Kean, and walked with him arm-in-arm to the quay, in 
the disguise of a sailor, when he was put on board a vessel for 
America, where he had the good fortune to arrive in safety, the 
colonel would have been under the painful necessity of burning the 
house of an Orangeman, and hanging a very worthy ultra-loyalist 
on this occasion, for such was the person who had the generosity 
to incur this risk for one of his political enemies. 

If Mr. Grattan, in 1800, was justified in saying, ‘‘ I think now 
as I thought then (1798), that the treason of the minister against 
the liberties of the people was infinitely worse than the rebellion of 
the people against the minister,’”’+ we must conclude that there 


* « History of Belfast,” p. 491. + Debate on the Union, Feb. 14, 1800. 
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were acts committed which were calculated to make ‘‘ men feel 
more than they can reason,” and to goad men of greater modera- 
tion than John Sheares into madness. 

What was the feeling that prompted Lord Clare to attempt to 
involve Grattan in the guilty knowledge of a treasonable conspiracy 
when he proposed to have his old political opponent brought before 
the council ? Which of the forms of deadly hatred did this act 
come under? In Grattan’s life by his son, it is distinctly stated 
such a proposition was made by.the chancellor. 

Was it the public good, or personal animosity, that caused him 
to interpose between Lord Cornwallis and his nephew when one of 
the individuals for whom supplication was made—the unfortunate 
Henry Sheares—was held responsible for a paper of the existence 
of which he was ignorant previously to his arrest ? 

There is a distinction, indeed, between violence on paper and 
vindictiveness in action, and when the latter assumes the mask of 
public zeal, the power of doing mischief to its opponents gives it 
an accumulative criminality. 

The culpability of the paper written by John Sheares cannot be 
denied, and it ought not to be defended. But it would be a sup- 
pression of truth, that the above admission does not warrant, to 
withhold the fact, that from every one of the surviving friends and 
acquaintances of John Sheares whom I have communicated with 
and sought information from respecting his character for humanity, 
the uniform reply to my inquiries was to this effect, that one of the 
most striking features in his character was the exhibition of a 
natural tenderness of disposition in all his private and social rela- 
tions. 

When the apprehension of the other leaders drew him into the 
vortex of revolution, and he became a member of the new directory 
in the month of March, the affairs of the United Irishmen were in 
a desperate state; and it seemed all but madness after Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’s arrest to proceed further in their plans. 
When they lost him, the right arm of their cause was gone. 
Nevertheless, those of their leaders who were at large were still 
sanguine of success, and they prevailed on John Sheares to become 
the chief member of the directory. It was at this period that the 
free-quarters system was in full force—that the nation was declared 
out of the king’s peace, and the whole military force of the country © 
was let loose upon the people. During the short time the affairs 
of the Union were committed to the chief guidance of John 
Sheares, his exertions were incessant. In fact the labours he 
endured and the difficulties he encountered (in the words of Maria 
Steele) ‘‘overset his mind.’’ From the month of March he was 
no longer the same man in his personal appearance, manners, or 
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conversation. He was grave, thoughtful, and reserved, absent in 
discourse, and flurried in his demeanour. 

In this perturbed state of mind he penned the scrawl which is 
called ‘‘ his sanguinary Proclamation.” It is impossible to say, 
in the many changes that composition had undergone, what defini- 
tive shape it would have assumed had it ever been completed for 
putting forth ; but as it exists, it is to be remembered that it is a 
garbled document, and ought not to be considered separately from 
those parts of it which the dying man asserts were taken from it, 
and which were deemed by him essential to its true sense and 
meaning. In the few hours afforded him for reflection after his 
conviction, he seized the opportunity of disclaiming the sanguinary 
intentions ascribed to him. If I believed he was capable of acting 
on the sentiments of that paper as they were interpreted by the 
attorney-general, no earthly motive would induce me to perform 
the task I have undertaken in putting together these memorials of 
him. On this subject I have only one further observation to make, 
with regard to the implication of Henry Sheares in the knowledge 
and possession of this paper. 

I have already adverted to the evidence of John Sheares’ old 
friend and associate, Mr. Casey: he speaks of him as one habi- 
tually earnest in truth. The love of truth was one of the promi- 
nent characteristics ascribed to him by Miss Steele. 

On the application made for the postponement of the trial, an 
affidavit was sworn to by the crown solicitor, Mr. Kemmis, stating 
that he believed the application was made for the purpose of delay. 
With that earnestness which Mr. Casey ascribed to his veracity, 
he protested against the imputation. He said, ‘‘I am incapable 
of stating, even on my trial for my life, what I do not believe to be 
true.”’ 

John Sheares did state on his trial that the writing-box in 
which that paper was found was his. It might be imagined he 
incurred all the danger arising from this admission for the purpose 
of saving the life of a beloved brother. But is it likely, in his 
last moments, disclosing all the secret feelings of his heart to his 
favourite sister, that he would deem it necessary to deceive her? 
‘‘Heaven is my witness,” he says, “‘ how assiduously I sought to 
keep aloof, in any of my political concerns, from him.” 

The following account of a conversation, previously to the trial, 
with both brothers on the subject of this paper I received from the 
sister of Mr. Henry Fleming. Mr. Fleming was allowed to visit 
them at Kilmainham, and on one of those occasions Henry Sheares 
told him ‘‘ that till the day of the arrest he knew nothing of the 
paper that was found in the desk. John informed Mr. Fleming it 
was written by him on several scraps of paper on the previous 
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evening, after his brother and Mrs. Sheares had retired to rest; 
and he declared that several parts were not produced on the trial, 
which very much altered the sense of the document; and had it 
been produced in its integrity, it would have tended much to miti- 
gate the violence of that part which was alone allowed to appear.” 

He likewise mentioned a circumstance to Mr. Fleming, which, 
though not connected with the subject of the paper, ought not to 
be omitted. He said: ‘‘ About an hour after his imprisonment in 
the Castle guard-room, the day of his arrest, Captain John Warne- 
ford Armstrong paid him a visit, and expressed great concern at 
seeing him in confinement, and readiness to be of any use to him. 
He talked about his papers, and said if he would entrust him with 
his keys he would seek out any papers that might be of import- 
ance, and convey them to any of his friends he might wish them 
in the hands of immediately; or if he thought there might be any 
in his desk which might in any way criminate him, he would bring 
them away. For the first time, John Sheares said, the suspicion 
flashed across his mind that this man was not honest, and he 
declined to give his keys.” 

In the report of the secret committee of the Commons, pre- 
sented by Lord Castlereagh, the preparation of which was com- 
mitted to his lordship, this paper is inserted in the Appendix, 
No. 20, and is headed thus: ‘‘The following paper, found by 
Alderman Alexander in a box in the possession of Mr. Sheares.” 
The object of this attempt to involve Henry Sheares, the elder 
brother, in the guilt of this document is too wicked to be passed 
unnoticed. 

The judge who summed up the evidence on the trial, in com- 
menting on that part of it relating to this document, said “it did 
not appear whose property that writing-box was, or to which of 
the prisoners the house belonged.” But with respect to Henry 
Sheares’ knowledge of this paper, granting that he might have 
been cognizant of its existence, in the absence of all evidence of 
that fact, would an English jury in a case of treason have convicted, 
on the discovery of such a document in the house of a prisoner, 
when that paper was proved to be in the handwriting of another 
living under the same roof? In an English court of justice would 
the judge have left the matter to their determination as one ad- 
mitting of any doubt? would he not have told them it was no evi- 
dence against the prisoner? unless, indeed, the general charge of 
conspiracy could be so clearly brought home to both the parties, 
that the papers found on one were clearly corroborative of the fact 
of the knowledge of it on the part of both. 

In the case of the elder Watson, a number of treasonable 
papers, military plans, a drawing of the Tower, &c., were offered 
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in evidence against the prisoner. The papers were in the hand- 
writing of the younger Watson. Mr. Wetherall ‘‘ objected to their 
being received, unless it could be shown they were written by the 
elder Watson, or positively adopted by him, as they were not found 
in his possession.”’ 

Lord Ellenborough said “ they might be evidence against the 
son, though not against the father, unless in the furtherance of an 
object common to both.” 

On other papers of a similar kind offered in evidence, Mr. Ser- 
geant Copley contended ‘that the present case came precisely 
within the meaning of Sidney’s case. A book written by him was 
found in his closet, unpublished; that book was produced, but it 
was ruled that it could not be taken in evidence against him, but 
only as a declaration of his political opinions. The present paper 
contained an opinion on a military question, as the other did on 
a civil one, and as far as evidence was only speculative, never in- 
tended to be acted upon.” 

Lord Ellenborough said: ‘‘ The difference was evident between 
this case and Sidney’s. The only question here was to show how 
it conduced to give effect to the plans and operations of the pri- 
soners. ‘There was no proof that the paper had been circulated, 
or that it was intended to circulate any of them among the soldiers. 
~ The court, in a case like this, would lean to the prisoner. At pre- 
sent, in his opinion, the document was, unless more evidence was 
produced, too abstract to be received.” 

The rest of the court agreed in this opinion, and the paper was 
rejected. 

How extraordinary a difference in the administration, execution, 
and interpretation of the laws, in two countries supposed to enjoy 
the privileges of the same constitution ! 

The solemnity and decorum with which the trials for high 
treason were conducted in England in those times, compared with 
the summary course of judicial proceedings, and the indecent haste 
with which similar trials were hurried through in Ireland, form a 
striking contrast. The trial of John Horne Tooke, in 1794, lasted 
six days. The trial of Thomas Hardy lasted seven days. The 
trial of the Sheares commenced on the 12th of July, 1798, at ten 
o’clock, and it terminated at eight o’clock the following morn- 
ing. The court then adjourned till three o’clock, when sentence 
was pronounced; and the next day, Saturday, the 14th of July, 
1798, the prisoners were executed in front of the prison in Green- 
street. 

- These were, indeed, summary proceedings. At the trial, when 
the defence was gone into, the court, the jury, the council, and the 
prisoners were completely exhausted ; a few hours for repose, or 
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rather recollection, were prayed for by the prisoners’ counsel, but 
the inexorable Toler would hear of no delay. ; 

These things did not happen in the middle ages, nor in a 
Turkish province, but within the term of sixty-two years, in the 
sister kingdom ! 

Previously to trial, the Sheares had been confined in Kilmain- 
ham gaol; on their conviction they were sent to Newgate. In the 
interval between their conviction and sentence being passed upon 
them, Mr. Curran was permitted to see them. The moment he 
entered their cell, John Sheares threw himself on his knees, caught 
hold of Mr. Curran’s hand, and in the most earnest terms implored 
of him to endeavour to obtain a remission of his brother’s sen- 
tence. He asked for no interference of his friends for himself— 
his only prayer was for the preservation of his brother’s life: 
Curran described this interview as one of the most heartrending 
he had ever witnessed. Henry Sheares manifested on this occasion 
a state of mind which clearly showed how unexpected the event 
had been to him, and how unprepared he was to meet it. 

It was customary at this period to report the words and actions 
of the unfortunate persons who were delivered up to justice, to 
suffer its extreme penalty, as it suited the views of the dominant 
faction, to promote their objects by throwing obloquy on their 
opponents. I speak not of the government, but of the faction 
which dominated in all its departments. The war which Orangeism 
waged was with truth as well as humanity. Some of the victims 
were made, in their last moments, to attribute their misfortunes to 
their creed; others, to implicate their clergy in their guilt. Col- 
clough was made to repudiate the doctrine of his Church, Clinch 
to have uttered among some unintelligible words the name of 
Harold, and this was a sufficient ground for suspecting a priest of 
that name, and realizing that suspicion so far as the transportation 
of that clergyman sufficed to effect that object. The Sheares were 
represented as cowards in their deaths, as well as traitors—as 
having offered to make disclosures, dishonourable even to traitors, 
to save their lives. Every lie that is likely to pass current with 
the public must have a certain alloy of truth to give the colour of 
what it simulates to its baseness. 

With respect to John Sheares, the imputation is without the 
slightest foundation. In regard to the offer to make disclosures, 
which, it is insinuated, would compromise their associates, the 
superstructure falsehood is raised upon a speck of truth. An offer 
had been made by Henry (in his letter to Sir Jonah Barrington) 
“‘to lie under any terms,” if the government would remit his sen- 
tence. All the other state prisoners who entered into a compact 
with government likewise agreed to make disclosures ; they, too, 
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lay ‘‘ under terms’’ which procured their liberation ; but they be- 
trayed none of their associates. Neither did Henry Sheares pro- 
pose to betray his ; and as for his brother, he made no proposal at 
all. Henry Sheares indeed little expected the fate which awaited 
him ; he had not the least idea there was anything in the evidence 
which could convict him. The verdict of guilty fell like a thunder- 
bolt upon him. The thought of being torn from his dear wife 
and children—of leaving them fatherless, friendless, and penniless, 
overwhelmed his feelings. He was greatly moved at the moment 
of conviction, and at that of execution he was unmanned. In the 
opinion of Lord Clare he was “‘a coward.’ It was cowardice with 
that implacable person for the doomed man to shudder at the 
prospect of an ignominious end, and the consequences of an 
attainder—at leaving a beloved wife in penury, and six helpless 
children without bread. He was not indeed a man of his brother’s 
frame of mind. His proper sphere was the family circle, in which 
his chief delights were centred. His nature did not fit him for the 
strife of parties, to lead other men, ‘‘ to ride upon the storm and 
direct the whirlwind”’ of revolution. 

The bearing of John Sheares, from the time of his apprehen- 
sion to the termination of his sufferings, was that of a man whose 
mind was made up to his fate, and prepared to meet it. There 
was no foolhardy bravado in his deportment—no unbecoming 
levity or obduracy of feeling manifested or affected by him. He 
spoke of his approaching fate to the officials of the prison with 
calmness and resignation ; and that coolness of determination and 
firmness of purpose of which his features were indicative, were 
manifested in his conduct to the last and on the most terrible of 
all occasions. 

If the reader ascribes this demeanour to a hardened disposition, 
he need only peruse his letters to his family, and contrast the fer- 
vid feelings of attachment to his “dear, dear mother’”—to his 
“‘ beloved Julia’”—to his ‘‘ darling Sally”—of anxiety about his 
‘* poor dear Harry’—of anguish of mind, bordering on distraction, 
when his hopes for that brother’s safety are gone—with the calm 
and unshaken mien with which he met his fate. Those who were 
about him were no admirers of his political principles ; but some 
of them, still surviving, admit that his bearing was that of a man 
who seemed worthy of a better fate. 

Mr. Buchanan, the British consul at New York, informed me 
that he was present at the trial and execution of the brothers, 
Mr. Buchanan belonged to the Dublin Loyal Cavalry Corps, and 
was then on duty in Green-street ; and it is unnecessary to say 
the sympathies of the military gentlemen of that corps were not 
much on the side of the Sheares. But Buchanan was not insen- 
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sible to the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, even while duty com- 
pelled him to assist, in his military capacity, at the frightful scenes 
which marked the course of judicial vengeance in those times. On 
one occasion Buchanan had the humanity to afford an asylum in 
his house to a man of the name of Dennison, who claimed his pro- 
tection. The man’s life was in jeopardy, and he was indebted to 
Buchanan for it. Toler became acquainted with the circumstance, 
and he pressed Buchanan to give him (Dennison) up to justice. 
But he refused to do so. To use the words of this worthy man to 
me in relating the circumstances, ‘‘I said ‘I would keep him on the 
Arab principle ;’ and I did not break faith with the fellow. I had 
saved many before, and served others of them since.” He had 
obtained leave for Sampson to visit Ireland; but it was given 
with some conditions which Sampson thought invidious, and he 
therefore did not avail himself of it. A former application had 
been made for him and refused. 

At the trial, when John Sheares addressed the court on behalf 
of his brother, Mr. Buchanan was present. ‘‘ His voice,” he says, 
‘‘was firm; his words were pronounced with great clearness and 
distinctness ; his language was eloquent and most pathetic.’ The 
impression it made on Mr. Buchanan’s mind was conveyed to me 
in these terms, “‘As long as I live I never shall forget it!’’ He 
had been informed by Mr. T. Colley Grattan that the brothers had 
been to his father’s house the preceding evening, and their mo- 
tions previous to their apprehension must have been watched, 
for Mr. Grattan’s house was searched by the military, as he sup- 
posed, in consequence of their visit to it. 

I have already adverted to Lord Carleton, the Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, who presided at the trial of the Sheares, 
being the townsman and one of the most intimate friends of their 
father. A very erroneous impression had gone abroad at the period 
of their trial—that his lordship had been left the guardian of his 
friend’s children ; and this belief prevails to the present day.* 

The error with regard to Lord Carleton, there is reason to 
believe, had much to do with the death of Lord Kilwarden in 
1808. Some of the survivors of those who took a part in that 
conspiracy attribute the murderous attack, in the first instance, 
to the diabolical malice of a ruffian in the ranks of the insur- 

* In the course of the many inquiries which it was necessary for me to make re- 
specting the subjects of this memoir, I have been frequently perplexed and surprised 
at the many instances which came to my notice of persons confounding their impres- 
sions of circumstances from the relation of others, with their actual knowledge of 
facts, of which they were personally cognizant themselves. These statements in- 
deed required very close and even laborious investigation. It was necessary to test 
them by every kind of documentary evidence that could be depended on, and was 


attainable. I can conscientiously state, I have spared no trouble to get information 
on these matters that could be relied on. 
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gents, whose brother had been capitally convicted before Lord 
Kilwarden; but others attribute the murder to the circumstance 
of the latter being mistaken for the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, Lord Carleton. When Lord Kilwarden’s carriage 
was stopped in Thomas-street, on the fatal evening of the 23rd of 
July, 1803, on being surrounded by the insurgents, his lordship 
thought his name (and well might he have thought so) was one 
which the people had a right to respect, for he cried out to. his 
assailants, ‘“‘ Kilwarden, the Chief Justice!’ But the words 
“‘ Chief Justice,” it is said, were those only which were caught by 
the multitude, and they believed that the person who had fallen 
into their power was Lord Carleton, the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. The latter was particularly obnoxious to the people 
on account of his supposed relation to the Sheares, and, notwith- 
standing his obligations to their father, as the supposed guar- 
dian of his children, having presided at their trial. This was 
and still is the opinion of persons yet living, who witnessed 
Lord Kilwarden’s death ; and all the injuries he received subse- 
quent to the first wound, inflicted by the person who had recog- 
nized him, they believed were occasioned by the erroneous impres- 
sion which generally prevailed amongst those infuriated wretches 
as to the victim who had fallen into their hands. Equally erro- 
neous was the opinion so widely diffused—that Lord Carleton was 
the guardian of Henry and John Sheares. 

On examining the will of the father of Henry and John Sheares 
at the Prerogative Court, Dublin, I found no mention whatever 
made of Lord Carleton; the care of his children was committed 
to the kindness of ‘‘ his dear friend, Richard, Earl of Shannon’”’”— 
and the particular charge entrusted to him was, to see that una- 
nimity and affection always prevailed amongst them. 

But how could those even who were intimately acquainted with 
the sons of Henry Sheares confound Lord Carleton with the Earl 
of Shannon? ‘Richard Boyle, Earl of Shannon, was created 
Baron Carleton in England in 1786.” There can be little doubt 
but that, in the strange confusion of names and titles which some- 
times get jumbled together in Irish genealogies, the Irish chief 
justice, Lord Carleton, was confounded with the Earl of Shannon, 
Baron Carleton of the English peerage.* 


* Hugh Viscount Carleton, son of Francis Carleton, Esq., of Cork, was born in 
1739, called to the Irish bar in 1764, elected Recorder of Cork in 1767, appointed 
Solicitor-General in 1780, and Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 1787. He 
was created Baron Carleton in 1789, and Viscount Carleton in 1797. He married, 
first, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Mercer, in 1766, and secondly, Mary, daughter 
of Bednego Mathew, Esq., in 1795, and had no issue by either marriage. Having 
done all the service that was in the power of a man of such poor talents and of an 
emasculated mind to render to the faction by which the Irish government was ad- 
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The account given by Sir Jonah Barrington of the efforts made 
by him with Lord Clare on behalf of Henry Sheares, and his views 
of the conduct of Lord Clare, and: of the demeanour of the elder 
Sheares, with respect to the application to him, are deserving of 
attention. The motives of the place-hunting, intriguing Sir Jonah, 
at the period of his writing this account (the publication of which 
he delayed for so many years), in giving a false colouring to the 
conduct of Lord Clare, and seeking to depreciate the characters of 
persons so obnoxious to him, are too evident to be mistaken. He 
gives his lordship credit for proposing to stay the execution of 
Henry Sheares at the very time he well knew it was about to be 
carried into effect, and sending him (Sir Jonah) to Newgate, to 
make inquiries of Henry Sheares about disclosures, instead of 
making him (Sir Jonah) the bearer of instructions to the sheriff to 
delay the execution pending these inquiries. He tells us Lord 


ministered in 1798, and down to the accomplishment of the Union, to which his 
aid was lent, he took his departure from Ireland, and passed the remainder of his 
days in England, as much unloved, unhonoured, and unrespected as he had been in 
his own land. 

In March, 1801, when Lord Castlereagh in the English House of Commons 
brought forward a bill for continuing the execution of martial law in Ireland (the 
Union having then been two months old), Lord Carleton, in the House of Lords, ad- 
vocated “the new Irish martial law bill,” on the grounds of the necessity for it. 
“‘Treland, by the latest accounts, was less tranquil at that moment than it had been 
a year ago.” Singular comment on the nature of that measure of Union which 
Lord Carleton voted for in the Irish Honse of Commons, which required a re- 
bellion for its existence, and the re-enactment of martial law, two months later, 
for its protection from the people. 

Lord Castlereagh, on that remarkable occasion (12th March, 1801), in the 
House of Commons made the following extraordinary declaration of the policy to 
which the Union owed its birth and must owe its life: 

“‘Lord Castlereagh said that that was not the first occasion on which the 
parliament of Great Britain had been called on to take measures with regard to one 
part of the kingdom which had not been applicable to that part called England. 
After the union with England and Scotland it was necessary to pass laws for Scot- 
land of unusual severity and unconstitutional in their nature. He alluded to the 
laws for disarming the Highlanders, which laws were passed by a parliament 
strenuous in the support of the rights of the subject. Lord Castlereagh therefore 
only called on the house to do that for Ireland which, on a former occasion it had 
done for Scotland. Without a continuation of the same system of prudence and 
precaution with regard to Ireland, that country would be placed in a most unfor- 
tunate predicament.”— Annual Register, 1801, vol. xliii. p. 154. 

What say the new advocates in the British parliament of the rights of peoples, 
of the majorities of nations to choose their own institutions, to the doctrines of 
Lord Castlereagh in the English House of Commons, in 1801, and that whitewashed 
Sepulchre of justice—the old Irish government hack and former Irish judge—Lord 
Carleton, in the English House of Lords in 1801? One of his latest appearances 
on the political stage was in the English House of Lords, in 1805, when he made a 
speech against his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and gave his vote for a conti- 
nuance of the penal Jaws against them. There was a consistency in the bigotry and 
enmity to liberality of all kinds in the career at home and abroad of this poor 
creature, which relieves his memory from some portion of contempt, and admits of 
another kind of feeling with it—not allied to love however. 


a 
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Clare desired him to return to him at the Castle; and when he 
does return his lordship had taken effectual measures to prevent 


' the admission of Sir Jonah: “‘ orders had been gwen that nobody 


should be admitted without a written permission.” Mr. Under- 
Secretary Cooke likewise kept out of Sir Jonah’s way. At length, 
when the time was past for preserving the life of the unfortunate 
man, the under-secretary brought out an order for a respite to Sir 
Jonah. It is not to be presumed that a moment would have been 
lost by Sir Jonah in hurrying to the gaol, to deliver such an order 
to the sheriffs—for as. to his anxious desire to preserve the life of 
Henry Sheares there can be no doubt; and when he arrived the 
execution was over—the hangman was holding up the head of his 
unfortunate friend, Henry Sheares ! 

What an extraordinary proof Sir Jonah gives of Lord Clare’s 
amiability, on the occasion of his showing to him the letter of 
Henry Sheares: ‘‘ He never saw him so amiable before ;” ‘he 
was moved ;’”’ ‘‘ his heart yielded ;” Sir Jonah ‘‘ improved on the 
impression ;” ‘‘ He (Lord Clare) only said, ‘ What a coward he is!’”’ 

How does Sir Jonah’s account of Lord Clare’s presumed ig- 
norance of the hour appointed for the execution tally with the 
statements given in a Cork paper—of the sheriffs arriving at New- 
gate at twelve o’clock; of the application of the prisoners for a 
respite, “‘ for at least one of them ;’’ of one of the sheriffs having 
the humanity to proceed to the Castle (where the council was 
then sitting) with the application; of its being refused; of a 
second delay being accorded by the sheriffs, to give time for 
another application to the government ; and of the refusal of that 
one likewise ? 

But there are proofs of Lord Clare’s direct interference to pre- 
vent the remission of the sentence on the part of Lord Cornwallis, 
which place the conduct of his lordship, in the part he acted with 
Barrington, in a very odious light. In the interval between the 
conviction and execution of the brothers many efforts were made 
by their friends, and seconded by the most powerful influence in 
various quarters, to obtain a remission of their sentence. The 
following particulars on the subject of these efforts were commu- 
nicated to me in writing by Maria Steele. Previously to my re- 
ferring to her account, it is necessary to allude to a circumstance, 
to show from what source the information of that amiable lady was 
obtained, which is herein given. 

The nephew of Lord Cornwallis, Horatio Cornwallis, a young 
gentleman of great promise, then serving with his regiment in 
Treland, some time previously to this period, had met Miss Steele 
in society. The object of general admiration was soon one of 
more than ordinary interest to Horatio Cornwallis—in fact, he 
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became strongly attached to her, and was looked upon as the rival 
of John Sheares. The strength of his attachment can best be 
appreciated by the influence which the subsequent impediments to 
the realization of his wishes had upon his health and spirits. It 
is not necessary for me to enter further on this subject than to 
say, that Horatio Cornwallis died in Kngland about the year 1802 
or 1803. Previously to the execution of the Sheares, at the 
urgent entreaty of Maria Steele, he interfered for them with his 
uncle, Lord Cornwallis. His efforts on behalf of one of the bro- 
thers, whom he knew to be the devoted admirer of the same object 
who had won his own affections, may well be styled generous; 
and with these few explanatory remarks, I give this statement in 
the words of Maria Steele : 

“Tiong before conviction Lord Cornwallis expressed a strong 
desire to save their lives; and said he did not like that his first 
act here should be a sanguinary one. After the conviction, when 
his nephew, Horatia Cornwallis (at the entreaty of a friend of 
John Sheares, who had also great influence over Horatio Corn- 
wallis) knelt at his uncle’s feet to implore his mercy, and was on 
the point of obtaining it—at that very moment Lord Clare, who 
was present, said that if he failed in making this example, loyal 
men, who awaited his decision as a test of what they were to ex- 
pect from him, would withhold their confidence, &c. All he said 
I do not now remember, though it was faithfully repeated to me. 
Lord Cornwallis’s wishes were to save their lives, and send them 
out of Ireland, as other men were to be thus disposed of. Great 
efforts were also made by his family. Mrs. Sheares (Henry’s wife) 
sat in a sedan chair, almost the whole of the 13th July, at Lord 
Clare’s hall-door ; and at length saw him, and fell at his feet on 
the steps of his door, and clasped his knees—but she failed!!! 
Perhaps he could not have saved them at that time. Horatio 
Cornwallis endeavoured to obtain an interview with his uncle for 
Julia Sheares, but was prevented by Lord Clare’s creatures, who 
at that time filled the court. A memorial was also delivered by 
Horace to his uncle—but the same powerful influence defeated it. 
The only friend he saw after conviction, besides one of his counsel, 
was Dr. Dobbin, a clergyman of great worth, who had been his 
tutor at one time in college. He wrote three letters—to his mo- 
ther, his sister, and one other person. He seemed indifferent to 
his own fate, but agonized at that of his brother. His speech in 
court, between conviction and sentence, expressed his real feelings. 
Lord Carleton, who was the judge on the trial, had been the par- 
ticular friend of the father of the Sheares. Previous to passing 
sentence he made a pathetic address, in which he mentioned the 
regard and respect he had ever felt for both parents. His cousin, 
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the late Oliver Carleton, told me that on his return home, after 
having passed sentence, he wept, and was obliged to go to bed.” 

The sister of the Messrs. Fleming, the friends and relatives of 
the Sheares, to whom I have already referred as having given me 
many particulars respecting the brothers, has communicated the 
following circumstance of most mournful interest : 

‘The Earl of Shannon was a relative and intimate friend of old 
Mrs. Sheares, and the day of her sons’ execution, of which she was. 
then ignorant, his lordship went to see her. A most melancholy 
scene, as may be supposed, occurred between them. She threw 
herself on her knees to implore his mediation for her younger 
son, at the time not knowing that her son Henry was implicated 
or had been imprisoned, having been told that he had been advised 
to keep out of the way for some time, and was actually expecting 
him home that evening. The earl left the house, not being able 
to tell her they had been both executed that morning.” 

Soon after Lord Shannon’s departure, these dreadful tidings 
were gradually broken to her, first of the execution of John, and 
subsequently of the apprehension of her eldest son, and of his 
ultimate fate likewise. It was in the interval between the visit to 
her of Lord Shannon—when she was yet ignorant of the execution 
having taken place, and was even expecting Henry’s momentary 
return, and the final communication to her of his death—that it 
was feared her anguish of mind would overpower her reason. The 
following lines of the author, little deserving indeed of the name 
of poetry, have reference to that period of her extreme affliction : 

The Widow’s Sons are dead and gone— 
And yet she thinks she has but lost 


Her youngest and her favourite one— 
The child she loved and cherished most. 


They dare not tell her both are dead, 
But leave a hope that one survives ; 

And though they speak with doubt and dread, 
She clings to that last hope, and lives. 


She wonders why he keeps away, 

But by and bye he will come home ; 
She talks of him the live-long day, 

And asks, ‘‘ Will Harry never come ?” 


Ah, Julia! what a task was thine, 
To raise this hope, and feel with pain 
The light of peace would never shine 
Upon thy mother’s heart again. 


Alas! while thy affecting tones 

Would soothe that mother’s aching breast, 
With thine despair itself communes, 

And grief must be its future guest. 
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Still must thou hear the ceaseless cry, 
“Will Harry never, never come ?”—_ - 

*T were better thy responding sigh 
Should tell her he was in the tomb. 


But what no words of thine can speak, 
Thy drooping form and failing strength, 
The fading bloom upon thy cheek, 
Reveal to her sad soul at length. 


*Tis not the calm of grief subdued 
Has settled on that aged face ; 
The stillness there is like the mood 
Of madness stealing on apace. 


Unmindful of her former cares, 

The mourner sits in trance of thought, 
And gazes on the vacant chairs 

As if the Sons were there she sought. 


She weeps not though the scene is sad, 
The cheerful circle wrapped in gloom ; 

The house where all of late looked glad, 
No longer seems to her like home. 


The breath of summer brings no glow 
Of genial heat or life, to cheer 

The close of one long scene of woe, 
And brighten its last prospect here ! 


The wintry night is dark and drear, 
But deeper gloom its pall has spread 
On that lone Mother’s heart—for there 
Life’s fondest, proudest hope lies dead. 


Oh! why cannot the breaking heart 
To struggle with such anguish cease, 

And drooping life at once depart, 
When thus bereft of all its peace ? 


We seem to know not why the best 
Of human beings should abide 
The direst evils, while the least 
And last in worth are left untried. 


But more than reason serves to show 
That every purpose of our God 

Is wise and good: come weal or woe, 
The best are better for his rod. 


The following is the account of Sir Jonah-Barrington referred 
to in the preceding pages: 

“The removal of the troops into the camps of Laughlinston 
gave rise to one of the most melancholy episodes of this history. 
At Laughlinston (some seven miles from Dublin) some thousand 
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men, mostly Irish militia, were encamped by Lord Carhampton. 
The United Irishmen sent emissaries to the camp, and disaffection 
was rapidly proceeding amongst the troops. It was disclosed to 
government by a Captain Armstrong, of the King’s County militia, 
who also did what his feelings should have imperatively prohibited. 
He was prevailed on at the Castle to ingratiate himself as a brother 
conspirator amongst the higher classes of the conspirators, and to 
gain proofs of their guilt through their confidence in his fidelity. 
He was induced to become evidence, even to death, against those 
whose culpability he had encouraged, and attend to execution the 
very gentlemen whom he made victims to their confidence in his 
integrity. 

‘Of Mr. Reynolds and his brother conspirator Armstrong, the 
former had been disaffected, and might have informed, at least 
under the semblance of compunction. He was in humble life: the 
United Irishmen had first seduced him into their society, and he 
became terrified at its consequences. Captain Armstrong wormed 
himself into the confidence of the rebels with the design of betray- 
ing them ; his treachery was pre-organized, and he proved himself 
as competent a conspirator as those whom he had made his vic- 
tims. He had the honour of an officer and the integrity of a gen- 
tleman to sustain, yet he deliberately sacrificed both, and saw two 
gentlemen executed by his treachery. 

‘* Mr. Henry and John Sheares were of the Irish bar, and of a 
respectable family. Henry, the elder, had a competent fortune, 
and was an excellent domestic character, with a most amiable 
family. He had received a university education, but was not pos- 
sessed of talents: plain and friendly, occasionally warm, gene- 
rally credulous, and always full of prejudices, his mind was never 
strong enough to resist his feelings; and though unexceptionable 
in character, he had neither capacity, firmness, nor discretion for 
a public life. Personally he was not remarkable, except that a 
mark of red wine covered his left cheek. The younger brother, 
John, was tall, fair, handsome, and of gentlemanly address. His 
countenance was sensible and firm to inflexibility ; but not ami- 
able, and far from prepossessing. He was well educated, but 
mistook the phrases of republicanism for a power of writing in its 
defence, and of being a leader in its cause. With many qualities 
of a tyrant, and with much more talent than his brother, he guided 
him at his discretion, and finally led him to his destruction. They 
were inseparable as brothers, and were united by an almost un- 
paralleled attachment. 

‘‘Mr. John Sheares, upon the arrest of the other dictators, 
became one of the executive directory of the United Irishmen, and, 
as a necessary consequence, Henry was a participator in the trea- 
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son, and aided in procuring emissaries to seduce the troops at 
Laughlinston. There Captain Armstrong became acquainted 
with the two brothers, pledged to them his friendship, persuaded 
them he would seduce his regiment, gained their implicit con- 
fidence, faithfully fulfilled the counterplot, devised several secret 
meetings, and worked up sufficient guilt to sacrifice the lives of 
both. They were arrested, tried, on his evidence convicted, and 
were hanged and beheaded in the front of Newgate. They came 
hand-in-hand to the scaffold: Henry died without firmness; the 
brother met his death with sufficient fortitude. This was one of 
the most interesting trials in Ireland. Henry might have been 
pardoned, but it was impossible to mitigate the fate of the brother. 

‘Tt is only justice to Lord Clare (continues Barrington) to re- 
cord an incident which proves that he was susceptible of humane 
feelings, and which often led me to believe that his nature might 
have been noble had not every compunctious visiting been ab- 
sorbed by that ambition, the final disappointment of which at last 
caused his death. 

‘* By some unfortunate delay, a letter of Henry Sheares’ was 
not delivered to me till eleven o’clock on the morning after the 
trial. I immediately waited on Lord Clare; he read it with great 
attention; I saw he was moved—his heart yielded. I improved 
on the impression ; he only said, ‘ What a coward he is! but what 
ean we do ?’—he paused—‘ John Sheares cannot be spared. Do 
you think Henry can say anything, or make any species of disco- 
very which can authorise the lord lieutenant in making a distinc- 
tion between them ?—if so, Henry may be reprieved.’ He read 
the letter again, and was obviously affected. I had never seen him 
amiable before. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘to the prison, see Henry Sheares, 
ask him this question, and return to me at Cooke’s office.’ I lost 
no time, but I found on my arrival that orders had been given that 
nobody should be admitted without a written permission. I re- 
turned to the Castle—they were all at council. Cooke was not at 
his office: I was delayed. At length the secretary returned, gave 
me the order. I hastened to Newgate, and arrived at the very 
moment the executioner was holding up the head of my friend, 
and saying ‘ Here is the head of a traitor!’ ”’ 


Letter from Counsellor Henry Sheares to Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, a few hours before his execution :* 


* « There never was a more affecting picture of a feeble, agonised mind at the ap- 
proach of a violent death than in the annexed fac-simile. Had but three hours been 
granted for the unhappy culprit’s preparation for his fate, he would have been 
respited. Lord Clare was disposed to act with great humanity towards this amiable 
but misguided man, having discovered that he was utterly ignorant of the sanguinary 
proclamation which was found in his secretaire—he had never seen it.””,—‘* Memvirs 
of the Irish Union;” by Sir Jonah Barrington, vol. ii. p. 266. 
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** My pearest Frrenp—The dreadful die is cast; fly, I be- 
seech you, to the chancellor, and save a man whose fate will kill 
his family. Oh! my dearest friend, my whole dependence is on 
you. Tell the lord chancellor I will pray for him for ever, and 
that the government shall ever find me what they wish. Oh! my 
family, my wife, my children, my mother; go to them, let them 
throw themselves at the chancellor’s and Lord Shannon’s feet. 
Those papers which were found in my office have ruined me. 
You know, my dear friend, I had nothing to do with them ; you 
know I never was an advocate for violence or blood. I have been 
duped, misled, deceived—but with all the wishes and intentions to 
do good. My principles were never for violence; my nature is soft 
to a fault; my whole happiness is centred in my beloved, my adored 
family ; with them I will go to America, if the government. will 
allow me, or I will stay here and be the most zealous friend they 
have. ‘Tell the lord chancellor I depend upon the goodness of his 
nature ; that I will atone for what is past by a life regular, tem- 
perate, and domestic. Oh! speak to him of my poor wretched 
family, my distracted wife, and my helpless children ; snatch them 
from the dreadful horrors which await them, and save the life of 
your truest friend. I will lie under any conditions the government 
may choose to impose on me, if they will but restore me to my 
family. Desire my mother to go to Lord Shannon immediately, 
and my wife to the lord chancellor. We are to receive sentence at 
three o’clock. Fly, I beseech you, and save a man who will 
never cease to pray for you—to serve you. 

‘* Let me hear from you, my dear fellow, as quick as possible. 

‘God bless you. 
““ Newgate, 8 o’clock.”’ 

Comments are needless on the preceding statement. The 
efforts of Sir Jonah Barrington to give a favourable impression of 
Lord Clare’s conduct on this occasion are as unsuccessful as his 
own exertions proved in behalf of his unfortunate friend. 

In The New Cork Evening Post (one of the ascendancy jour- 
nals of that time) of 28rd July, 1798, the following account is given 
of the execution of the brothers. At twelve o’clock, the time ap- 
pointed for the execution, ‘‘ when the sheriffs arrived, the prisoners 
entreated them to be the bearers of a supplication to government 
for a short respite, in consideration of which they offered to make 
the most useful discoveries. This message being carried to the 
Castle, government being already possessed of complete informa- 
tion of everything which the Sheares could discover, refused to 
grant the respite. Upon this refusal a new supplication was made, 
in the most abject terms, entreating a respite till Monday for at 
least one of them. Of this message the sheriffs were humane 
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enough to be also the bearers, but returned with a second. refusal. 
At this repeated disappointment the prisoners were most dread- 
fully shaken, but, upon being directed to prepare for death, made a 
sudden and short effort by mutual encouragement to rouse them- 
selves. In. the interval between the reply to their last message 
and the execution, the clerical gentleman who attended continued 
to exhort them to full repentance and disclosure of their crimes. 
Henry declared that his object was reform, and that he never had 
intended to excite indiscriminate massacre. John made the same 
declaration, and said, ‘I hope this example will have the effect it 
is intended to have. I fear it will not. Government little know 
whom they ought to execute.’ The Rev. Mr. Gamble, alarmed at 
the uncharitable tendency of these words, asked if they died in 
charity with all men? They replied that they did. While the exe- 
cutioner was fitting the rope, he, by some awkwardness, pressed 
the neck of Henry Sheares, who, with a degree of asperity and vio- 
lence ill-suited to his situation, cried out, ‘ D—n you, you scoun- 
drel, do you mean to strangle me before my time ?’? They requested 
that they might not continue long exposed to the gaze of the mul- 
titude; and having each a halter fixed round his neck and a cap 
drawn over his face, holding by each other’s hand, they tottered 
out upon the platform in front of the prison. In making the rope 
fast within, John Sheares was hauled up to the block of the tackle, 
and continued nearly a minute suspended alone before the platform 
fell. It did fall, and instantly both were suspended. After hang- 
ing about twenty minutes, they were, at a quarter after three 
o’clock, let down into the street, when the hangman separated 
their heads from their bodies, and taking the heads* severally 
up, proclaimed, ‘ Behold the head of a traitor!’ In the evening, 
the trunks and heads were taken away in two shells, provided by a 
respectable gentleman, unhappily connected with one of the bro- 
thers.” t 

In the brief interval between conviction and execution, the Rev. 
Dr. Dobbin had been unremitting in his attention to the prisoners. 
Both of them had availed themselves of his pious services, and 
that good man invariably spoke of their demeanour as being such 
as befitted their awful situation. 

T have been informed by the sister of Maria Steele, who was 
more intimately acquainted with Henry Sheares than with his 
brother, that in all her intercourse with him ‘‘she never heard 
an observation from his lips of an irreligious tendency.’ She be- 
lieved him to be ‘‘a moral man, and in his family relations irre- 
proachable as a husband and father.” 


* This part of the statement is incorrect. 
The person alluded to was Mr. Brent Neville, by whom their remains were 
interred.—R. R. M. 
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It was the cruel custom of those times to make the extreme 
rigour of the law as terrible as possible to its victims. Their 
friends were seldom permitted to see them. Whoever has perused 
the life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald will have noticed the obstacles 
thrown in the way of the immediate members of his lordship’s 
family to obtain a private interview with the dying man, and the 
rigour of that regulation being only relaxed by the exertions in 
their behalf of the most powerful influence, when that noble being 
was in the agony of death. 

In the case of the Sheares, no member of their family was 
allowed to see them. 

On Saturday at mid-day, they were conducted from their cells 
to the room adjoining the place of execution. There, as they had 
done in the dock when their doom was sealed, they clasped each 
other in their arms, and for some minutes the unfortunate Henry 
seemed utterly stupefied and appalled at the frightful spectacle 
before him. He rallied sufficiently to disclaim the sanguinary in- 
tentions imputed to him, as John had done; -and while still clinging 
to the latter, he was pushed out on the platform hand-in-hand with 
his brother. No violence was requisite to bring the other victim 
to the scaffold; his only fears were for that dear brother whose 
death he reproached himself with being the cause of. The last 
words of John Sheares were—‘‘ I forgive the world as I expect to 
be forgiven.”* The brothers died as they had lived, “‘ hand-in- 
hand.” In life and death they were indeed united brothers. 

After the mutilation of their bodies (that remnant of the judi- 
cial barbarism of former times) had afforded the requisite satis- 
faction to offended justice, their remains were borne to the same 
place of burial, and deposited in one of the vaults of St. Michan’s 
Church. 

A small party of the Dublin Loyal Cavalry attended as a guard 
at the execution. The number of spectators was incalculable. 

The unnecessary cruelties inflicted by the executioner on both 
brothers, previously to their being launched into eternity—but 
especially the barbarity practised on the younger, as detailed in 
the preceding account, which is given by those most hostile to 
them—there is too much reason to-believe, were not to be ascribed 
to the ‘‘ awkwardness” which is assigned as a reason for part of 
the unnecessary violence practised on the elder brother. The 
amount of violence done to the younger, forty-four years after the 
event, remained still visible on the face and head of John Sheares. 

In the churchyard of St. Michan’s the remains of some of their 
former friends and associates are interred—those of Bond, and of 
Dr. William Jackson, whose funeral the Sheares had attended in 

* “ History of the Rebellion,” by Charles Jackson, p. 68. 
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1795, and who, for so doing, had incurred the displeasure of Lord 
Fitzgibbon.* 

There is some peculiarity in the soil of this place of burial, as 
well as in the atmosphere of the vaults beneath the church of St. 
Michan, the tendency of which is to resist decomposition, and to 
keep the dead bodies, especially those deposited in the vaults, in a 
state of preservation the most extraordinary that has come to my 
knowledge in any country, with the exception of a cemetery in the 
Island of Sicily, where the same process of embalming, naturally 
effected, has gone on for centuries. 

Bodies which have been interred for upwards of a century in 
St. Michan’s are to be still seen in the vaults in a state of pre- 
servation, as perfect as that of the exsiccated mummies of the 
humbler classes of the Egyptians, which were preserved by a less 
expensive process of embalming than that used for persons of dis- 
tinction. 

In this dry and shrivelled state the integuments remain perfect, 
the features preserve their character, the hair undergoes no altera- 
tion, and the limbs even, in some degree, retain their shape. One 
of these bodies, ‘‘ whose antiquity is of an ancient date,” for the 
tenants of European sepulchres, is still existing in the same vault 
in which the Sheares’ remains are interred: the remains are those 
of a person in former time renowned for her piety—a member of a 
religious community—of the name of Crookshank. Some sixty or 
seventy years ago, the wonder-working effects produced by this 
good lady’s remains used to bring vast numbers of visitants to her 
tomb, till the occurrence of some disorders caused the intervention 
of the authorities. Poor Miss Crookshank’s relics, from that 
period till about the year 1816, when I first saw them, were visited 
only by curious boys and scientific gentlemen. In the month of 
January, 1842, after a lapse of twenty-six years, I found the 
remains of the nun removed from the place where they were ori- 
ginally deposited, as likewise those of John and Henry Sheares, 
and deposited in what is called the parish vault. Up to the time 
of the removal, which took place about 1832, the remains con- 
tinued, I was informed, in the same perfect state in which they 
have been long known to exist. But the exposure to the air, con- 


* The tombstone over the grave of Jackson bears the following inscription: 
“‘ Underneath this Slab are interred the Remains 


of the Rev. Wint1aAm Jackson, 
Who died the 30th of April, 1795.” 
The inscription on the stone over Bond’s grave is in the following terms: 
“Sacred to the Memory of 
Ottver Bonn, who died the 6th December, 1798, 
In the 37th Year of his Age. 
The noblest work of God’s an Honest Man.” 
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sequent to the removal of her remains, and those of the Sheares 
on the same occasion, had proved injurious to them, and to the 
latter especially. 

When I first saw the remains of the Sheares, I was accom- 
panied to St. Michan’s by a schoolfellow of the name of Blake. 
When I visited the place in the month of January, 1842, the same 
companion was with me likewise. On that occasion, I found the 
remains of the Sheares were not in the same preservation as when 
I had first seen them. The coffins had mouldered away, after the 
exposure to the external air, on their removal from an adjoining 
vault. On examining the head of the body described as that of 
John Sheares, I was surprised to find the head was that of a per- 
son extremely aged, the sutures entirely obliterated, and the alyeo- 
lar processes quite worn down. I said to the sexton, “‘ This is not 
the head of John Sheares ;’’ he replied that it ‘‘ could be no 
other’s.”* 

For some days subsequently to this visit to the place of inter- 
ment of the Sheares, the circumstances connected with it were 
uppermost in my mind, and were spoken of to several persons. 
At length I received a communication from a gentleman of the 
Society of Friends, well known in the city of Dublin, Mr. R. W., 
which removed all doubt as to the correctness of the opinion I had 
expressed with respect to the head shown with the remains of 
John Sheares. 

This gentleman informed me that, when a mere boy, about 
twenty years previously, he went with some other lads of his own 
age to see the remains of the Sheares. The idea had come into 
his mind to take away the head of John Sheares, whom he had 
often heard spoken of with enthusiasm by one of his companions. 
He took a boy with him into the vault whom he had seen in the 
churchyard, and promised to reward him if he carried away the 
head unperceived. 

The head was attached to the body by a strip of the integu- 
ments of the back part of the neck. The boy was supplied with a 
penknife, and the head was removed and carried home to the 
person’s house, where it had remained for the past twenty years. 
This gentleman told me he had often regretted taking it ; and as 
he knew that I was interested in matters appertaining to the 
Sheares, I might have it. I willingly accepted the offer, on condi- 
tion of doing with it what might seem best to me, and it was sent 
to me the day following. It was in the state precisely in which I 


* John Sheares, according to Mrs. Smith’s account, was thirty years of age in 
1798, and according to Mrs. Moreton’s account, only twenty-nine. Henry, in the 
same year, Mrs. Smith says, was thirty-seven or thirty-eight vears of age; Mrs. 
Moreton says thirty-eight or thirty-nine years of age.. j 
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had seen it twenty-six years previously. The head was finely 
formed, but the expression of the face—that of the most frightful 
agony. The mark of very violent injuries, done during life to the. 
right eye, nose, and mouth, were particularly apparent ; the very 
indentation round the neck, from the pressure of the rope, was 
visible; and there was no injury to the cervical vertebre occasioned 
by any instrument—in fact, the head had not been entirely sepa- 
rated from the body at the time of execution. 

The marks. of violence on the face, there can be little doubt, 
were occasioned by the barbarous act committed by the execu- 
tioner before he was launched into eternity, as described in the 
Cork paper. The circumstance of the head having been found 
attached to the body at the time of its removal is connected with 
a matter somewhat singular. I may observe, that the head, thus 
slightly attached to the trunk, was seen by Mr. William H. Curran 
about thirty-six years ago. John Sheares, after sentence was pro- 
nounced on him, in order to prevent or put some difficulty in the 
way of the executioner holding up his head, pursuant to the sen- 
tence, after execution, had his hair cut close, and the act had the 
effect he intended ; for though the barbarous ceremony of cutting 
through the neck was performed, the head was not separated from 
the body. Barrington saw the executioner holding up the head of 
his friend (Henry) on his arrival, but he makes no mention of the 
same being done with John’s. 

The hair on the head, as it was when sent to me, was of a light 
brown colour, and was cut, or rather clipped, extremely short. 

In the latter end of January, 1842, having obtained the neces- 
sary permission from the clergyman of St. Michan’s Church, I 
had the remains of the Sheares placed in coffins of lead and Irish 

oak, in the presence of one who had been, in his young days, a 
‘ member of the same society to which they belonged, and of two 
other individuals. 

The head of which I have spoken was placed with the remains 
of John Sheares, a plaster cast. of it having been previously taken. 

The coffins of the two brothers were laid side by side, and so 
far, 1 trust, the possibility is prevented of their remains being 
disturbed in future. 

The following is the interesting account, above referred to, 
of the vaults of Michan’s Church (written in 1822), to be found in 
the late Mr. William Henry Curran’s Sketches of the Irish Bar : 

‘‘ You descend by a few steps into a long and narrow passage 
that runs across the site of the church; upon each side there are 
excavated ample recesses, in which the dead are laid. There is 
nothing offensive in the atmosphere to deter you from entering. 
The first thing that strikes you is to find that decay has been 
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more busy with the tenement than the tenant. In some instances 
the coffins have altogether disappeared ; in others the lids or sides 
have mouldered away, exposing the remains within, still unsub- 
dued by death from their original form. But the great conqueror 
of flesh and blood, and of human pride, is not to be baffled with 
impunity. Even his mercy is dreadful. It is a poor privilege to 
be permitted to hold together for a century or so, until your coffin 
tumbles in about your ears, and then to reappear, half skeleton, 
half mummy, exposed to the gaze of a generation that can know 
nothing of your name and character, beyond the prosing tradition 
of some moralizing sexton. Among these remnants of humanity, 
for instance, there is the body of a pious gentlewoman, who, while 
she continued above ground, shunned the eyes of men in the re- 
cesses of a convent. But the veil of death has not been respected. 
She stands the very first on the sexton’s list of posthumous rari- 
ties, and one of the most valuable appendages of his office. She 
is his buried treasure. Her sapless cheeks yield him a larger rent 
than some acres of arable land ; and what is worse, now that she 
cannot repel the imputation, he calls her to her face ‘the Old 
Nun.’ In point of fact, I understood that her age was one hundred 
and eleven years, not including the forty that have elapsed since 
her second burial in St. Michan’s.”’ 

The unfortunate Sheares are thus sketched : 

‘“‘T had been told that they were here, and the moment the light 
of the taper fell upon the spot they occupy, I quickly recognized 
them by one or two circumstances that forcibly recalled the close 
of their career—the headless trunks and the remains of the coarse, 
unadorned, penal shells, to which it seemed necessary to public 
justice that they should be consigned. Henry’s head was lying by 
his brother’s side; John’s had not been completely detached by 
the blow of the executioner—one of the ligaments of the neck still 
connects it with the body. I knew nothing of these victims of ill- 
timed enthusiasm except from historical report; but the companion 
of my visit to their grave had been their cotemporary and friend, 
and he paid their memories the tribute of some sighs, which, even 
at this distance of time, it would not be prudent to heave in a less 
privileged place. He lingered long beside them, and seemed to 
find a sad gratification in relating several particulars connected 
with their fates.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE FAMILY OF THE SHEARES, AFTER THE EXECUTION OF THE 
BROTHERS—THEIR PLACE OF ABODE IN BAGGOT-STREET DETER- 
MINED. 

In the letter of John Sheares to his sister Julia, two days pre- 

viously to his execution, two subjects are touched upon, of a nature 

which it is not the least unpleasant part of the task I have un- 
dertaken to notice. In the prayer he offers up for that ‘‘ dear 
mother’ he speaks of with so much filial tenderness, it is painful 
to find expressions which can leave no doubt of the uncertainty 
of his mind and unfixedness of his opinions on religious subjects. 
The baneful influence of French philosophy had been fatal to his 
belief in revelation. The crimes which were committed in his 
times in the name of religion as well as of liberty, he, like too 
many of his associates, who, hurried away by their feelings, or 
dazzled by the meteor lights of a specious philosophy, in the tur- 
moil of passing events or of busy pursuits, jumped at conclusions 
on matters newly considered and perhaps hitherto too foreign to 
their habits, or the worldly claims on their attention to reflect on. 

The truths of religion became involved in their minds in the 

abuses committed in its name. The first war-cry of republicanism 

in France was “‘ the crimes of the clergy.” The ears of this ill- 

fated young man had been familiarized to the outcry of that time ; 

and those who think they are promoting the cause of true religion, 

‘by familiarizing the public ear with denunciations against the 

ministers of a Christian creed of any denomination, would do well 

to consider the never-failing tendency of such a course to damage 

religion itself, while they imagine they are only bringing the mi- 

nisters of that one denomination into disrepute. 

In all matters of opinion and maintenance of opinion, there is 
no maxim more true than that ‘‘ violence begets violence ;’’ its 
reaction is not only injurious to its employer but to the cause 
which is intended, or more frequently pretended, to be promoted 
by it. In dealing with error, the weapons of its votaries or victims 
are the worst that can be employed: falsehood has need of vio- 
lence, but truth has not. Invective brings no conviction home to 
misguided or mistaken men ; ; and it behoves us to bear in mind 
the fate of Tertullian, when in reproving error we mingle with our 
zeal, in defence of truth, the bitterness of an ascetic spirit. 

In speaking of those that have fallen into error, and have been 
called before that tribunal which is all-competent to pronounce 
upon it, we may lament its blindness but we must remember 
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there is but one ‘‘ Searcher of hearts,” and to him alone man is 
accountable for his belief. é 

So long as his conduct in relation to society is uninfluenced 
by the error of his religious opinions ; so long as he seeks not to 
propagate those opinions to the public scandal, or the prejudice of 
the weak, the ignorant, or inexperienced, he is no more account- 
able to man for the form of his creed than he is for the colour of 
his face. 

I trust I may be pardoned for making these observations, 
however commonplace they may seem; and if I have explained 
my sentiments, the religious opinions of John Sheares can derive 
no support or encouragement from my admission of their having 
been unfortunately strongly entertained by him. 

That they were sincerely entertained, [ have no doubt; that 
solemn appeal to the Supreme Being for his wretched mother, in 
the last moments of his life, cannot be mistaken for the affectation 
of aught he did not feel. There is no mockery with God, and he 
knew he was then about to appear before his throne. 

If the errors of his opinions were grievous, most grievously did 
he suffer for them, even in this world. 

In the early part of the year 1798, his long and ardent attach- 
ment to Maria Steele was formally made known by him to the 
mother of that young lady. His intention, if his proposal was 
accepted, was to go to America, and follow his profession there. 
The mother of Miss Steele was partial to him and fond of his 
society.* In fact she treated him as a son, and frequently used a 
mother’s privilege in her admonitions on the subject of his reli- 
gious sentiments. The importance she attached to this subject, 
and her opinion of its influence in relation to her daughter’s hap- 
piness, induced her to refuse her consent to the marriage, and no 
efforts on his part could change her resolution. One letter indeed 
‘of John Sheares would have justified the opinion she had formed 
of the religious sentiments of the writer of it. 

The disappointment of his hopes was severely felt by him, 
and there can be little doubt it had a fatal influence on his future 
conduct. The excitement of political pursuits from that time 
seemed to have been had recourse to as if to give a new turn to 
his thoughts, and unfortunately they became, concentrated on 
these subjects.t 

* The following little anecdote, related to me by Miss Steele, will show the 
kind of terms John Sheares was on with her mother. He called one morning and 
found Lady Steele examining a new bonnet. She was not pleased with the fashion 
of it, and said it was a ‘“ nonsensical shape—there was no sense in it.” John 
Sheares differed with her in opinion about it ; he placed it on her daughter’s head, 


and said, “‘ Now I hope there is some sense in it.” 
+ John Sheares evinced powers of perception of female excellence of no common 
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The other part of his letter to his sister which I have to 
notice with reluctance, is that wherein he commits the child he 
calls ‘‘ his little Louisa” to the charge of his kind sister. The 
station in society of the mother of this child was above that of the 
lower orders ; she was a person of some education, and had been 
respectably brought up. John Sheares became connected with 
her about 1791; she went by the name of Mrs. White. The 
child Louisa was seven or eight years of age at the time of her 
father’s death. John states in his letter that his brother wished 
him to have the child in his house, and for the very proper reasons 
assigned therein that proposal was declined. She had been 
placed under the care of a lady who kept a school at Bray, and at 
her father’s death his wishes with respect to her had been fulfilled 
to the letter by his most amiable and affectionate sister—one of 
the most generous, kind-hearted, and gentle of human beings. 
She devoted her scanty means to the education of this child, and 
at a proper age placed her in a magazin de modes at Bath, to 
acquire a knowledge of that business. Subsequently, she was sent 
to a similar establishment in Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
and after remaining there for some time, at the ‘death of old Mrs. 
Sheares she accompanied her aunt to Cork, where she was again 
placed in the line of business to which she was brought up. 

The old and faithful friend of the Sheares, ‘‘the worthy Charles 
Coughlan,” was then residing in Cork. He had two children, a 
son and a daughter—the latter married to a Mr. Boden. The 
intimacy between his family and the surviving relations of his 
former friends led to the union of his son with the daughter of 


kind, judgment capable of appreciating qualities in woman, of head and heart of the 
highest order, when he fixed his affections on and aspired to the hand of Maria 
Steele. Now that she is gone and many years have passed away since her death, it 
may be permitted to me to express an opinion of that lady, that in more restricted 
terms on my first acquaintance with her upwards of twenty years ago I ventured to 
give utterance to. A person so estimable, so right-minded, of intellectual tastes, so 
well cultured, such refined yet genial feelings and generous sentiments, so truly lady- 
like, yet so single-hearted, as the woman who engaged the affections of John Sheares, 
is rarely to be heard of, and still more rarely to be met with, in any country or in 
any circle. Maria Steele, the daughter of Sir R. Parker Steele, was born at Portobello, 
Dublin, in 1779. In 1798 (in her twenty-second year), her father being then dead, 
she resided with her mother, Lady Steele, at their house No. 11, Merrion-square, 
South. She married, in 1802, Joshua Smith, Esq., Barrister-at-law, of No. 13, North 
Great George’s-street, called to the Irish bar in 1798. Mrs. Smith died in her 63rd 
year, in September, 1841, at her house No. 31, Upper Fitzwilliam-street, leaving one 
son, her only surviving child, Robert Bramston Smith, Esq., an eminent barrister, an 
amiable and highly intellectual man, well capable of appreciating his mother’s fine 
qualities, and of duly honouring her memory. She had two other children whom 
she survived—one of them an eminent physician attached to the English embassy 
in Paris, Sir Francis Smith, a young man of great promise, who died very shortly 
before her. An elder sister of Mrs. Smith, Miss Eliza Steele, who resided in Baggot- 
street, died in 1845. The remains of Mrs. Smith were interred i in the family vault of 
Sir R. Parker Steele, in St. George’s Church, Dublin. 
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John Sheares. This marriage proved an unhappy one for her. 
The short and sad account of it is best given in the words of the 
late Thomas Lyons, a gentleman intimately acquainted with the 
family of the husband, and a few years ago one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of Cork: 

‘* Louisa Sheares was handsome, indeed beautiful, and well- 
educated. The man she married was in no respect like his worthy 
father. He was dissipated, and addicted to low and vicious habits, 
and therefore the marriage proved unfortunate. After two years 
they separated. They had had one child, a daughter; and on Mrs. 
Coughlan’s leaving Ireland the child was taken charge of by her 
husband’s father. The husband, following up his dissipated 
courses, terminated in a short time his unfortunate career. 

‘The daughter, who was left in the charge of the paternal 
grandfather (old Charles Coughlan), grew to womanhood—the per- 
fection, certainly, of feminine beauty. She is now the wife of a 
clergyman of the Established Church, a treasure to her husband, 
and an object of esteem and respect to all who know her.” 

Mr. Robert Milliken informs me he remembers very well the 
illegitimate daughter of John Sheares. ‘‘She married Robert 
Coughlan, a son of Charles Coughlan, a very intimate and con- 
fidential friend of John Sheares and his brother Henry, who fol- 
lowed the business of a perfumer and hairdresser, at No. 88, on 
the Grand Parade, Cork. Robert Coughlan turned out very badly. 
He became a drunkard and went to ruin. His wife had to leave 
him. Their only child, a girl, was placed in charge of Milliken’s 
sister, who kept a school for young ladies of much celebrity in 
his day. The little girl of the Coughlans was a favourite pupil of 
Miss Milliken.” — 

Mrs. Coughlan went on the stage in England, first I believe 
in Liverpool, under the name of Whyte, and subsequently was 
engaged in one of the minor theatres in London. Her career was 
not fortunate. She returned to Ireland about the year 1828, after 
an absence of six or seven years, and died in Dublin shortly after 
her return; she was visited in her last illness by Mrs. Henry 
Sheares. 

Henry Sheares left six children—four by his first wife—Henry, 
Richard Benjamin, Alicia, and Jane; two by his second wife, 
Garrett and Mary. His eldest son was sent to India at the age 
of fourteen, obtained a commission in the Company’s service, and 
distinguished himself in action on several occasions ; he rose to 
the rank of captain when he was only eighteen years of age. His 
relative, Mrs. Moreton, the sister of the Messrs. Fleming, speaks 
of him as a fine young man of great promise. He died in India of 
fever before he had attained his nineteenth year, “‘ highly esteemed 
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by all who knew him.” Richard Benjamin, the second son, was 
brought up by his grandfather, Mr. Swete of Cork. In 1835, he 
was on the point of marriage, when he was suddenly seized with 
illness, and died at the house of the father of the lady he was 
engaged to, at Mr. Dunscombe’s of that county. 

By his will he bequeathed all his property (said to be about 
£600 per annum) to the second daughter of his sister Alicia, 
who had married Alderman Perry of Cork, on condition that, at 
her marriage, her husband should assume the name of Sheares. 
Richard Benjamin was not allowed to take his father’s name during 
the life of his grandfather Swete, but assumed it at his death. 
This young man was so far imbued with the political sentiments of 
those he was brought up by as to forget what was due to his 
father’s memory, and to give utterance to language, in speaking of 
that father, which no conviction of his errors could call for or 
excuse. Nevertheless, from the time he was capable of choosing 
his associates, he had none amongst the violent of that party whose 
political opinions he had been thus early imbued with; and this 
circumstance, in connexion with the condition on which he left his 
fortune, and the fact of his resuming the name of Sheares at the 
death of his grandfather, are indicative of feelings which the in- 
fluence of political rancour was not able to pervert. Henry 
Sheares’ eldest daughter, Alicia, who was married to Alderman 
Perry, is still living in Cork. I regret to have to say, to the few 
descendants of Henry Sheares who survive I have applied in vain 
for information respecting the early history of the Sheares family ; 
and sorry I am to have to observe, that I have found one excep- 
tion to the rule which I have had so often to refer to in this work, 
that I was indebted in many instances to the sisters and daugh- 
ters and grand-daughters of the men of 1798, for the only means 
afforded me of doing justice to their memories.* Jane, one of the 
children by the first marriage living at her father’s at the time of 
his unfortunate end, died about the age of fourteen. 

The two children by his second wife are both dead. Garrett 
died in England, about the age of sixteen. Mary married a clergy- 
man of the Established Church, the Rev. Pierce E. Butler, during 
the years 1828, 1829, and 1830 one of the officiating curates of the 
Molyneux Asylum Chapel in Dublin. This lady died in England. 

In 1836 the Rev. Mr. Butler was residing at Ipswich, in 
England—his wife then deceased. Her mother, Mrs. Sarah 


* Mrs. Perry, the daughter of Henry Sheares, was living in September, 1858, as 
was also the second daughter of that lady, who inherited the fortune of her uncle, 
Richard Benjamin Sheares, and had taken the name of Sheares. A son of Mrs. 
Perry, Mr. Richard J. Perry, resides at Rock-lodge, Monkstown, near Cork: another 
son, the Rev. A. Bettesworth Perry, is now Rector of Castle Ellis, Co. Wexford. 
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Sheares, the widow of Henry, was living with her son-in-law and 
grandchildren. The Rev. Mr. Butler and his family returned to 
Treland, obtained a benefice, and resided for some years at Burn 
Church glebe, near Maiden Hall, Bennet’s Bridge, county Kil- 
kenny, the seat of his brother, John Butler, Esq., who is still 
living there. He was living during the tithe agitation, and pro- 
secuted some parties for conspiracy to intimidate him into a re- 
nunciation of his tithes. He took no part in politics, and was not 
unpopular in his locality. He has been dead upwards of twenty 
years. 

Mrs. Butler left four children—two sons, Pierse and Garret, 
and two daughters, Theodosia and one whose name I have not 
ascertained. 

Pierse followed a seafaring life for some time ; abandoned it 
and entered the Church. He took orders in England, and married 
there a niece of Mr. Lever of literary celebrity. Yachting pur- 
suits have engaged his attention, I have been informed, more than 
ecclesiastical concerns. His brother Garret was recently sojourn- 
ing in Kilkenny, but follows no profession or business. 

At the time of the death of the Sheares, and some time pre- 
vious to it, of the six children of Henry Sheares—four by the first 
marriage and two by the second—I am informed by Mrs. Moreton, 
three by the first marriage were then living with their grandfather 
and grandmother, the Swetes of Cork. Jane, the fourth child by 
this marriage, was living in Baggot-street with her father; two 
children by the second marriage, Garret and Mary, were also 
living there with their parents. So that of the children of Henry 
Sheares one survives, Mrs. Perry of Cork, and by both marriages 
seven of his grandchildren are living. 

Maria Steele, in one of her letters to me, says of Mrs. Sheares: 
‘“‘She was a Miss Neville of Kilkenny, a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman. I remember her well. She resided for some 
time in England, afterwards in the county Kilkenny. She occa- 
sionally used to come up to Dublin to attend religious meetings. 

‘Since writing the above memoranda I heard that Mrs. Sheares 
was in Dublin, on some law business that was carrying on in her 
behalf in the Four Courts.” 

The widow of Henry Sheares resided in England with her 
daughter up to the time of her decease. She then returned to 
Treland. She lived for nearly two years in the house of Mr. 
Patrick Ryan, grocer, of the High-street, Kilkenny, from May, 
1842, to the latter part of 1848. After leaving Mr. Ryan’s house 
she went to reside for some time with her nearest living relatives, 
the Nevilles of Urlingford, County Kilkenny, fourteen miles from 
Kilkenny. 
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Brent Neville, Esq., wine merchant, of Abbey-street, Dublin, 
a sherifi’s peer, was an uncle of Mrs. Sarah Sheares, the widow of 
Henry—a brother of her father. Her parents were highly respect- 
able people, residing at Mary Mount, county of Kilkenny. A 
brother of hers, Richard Neville, Esq., was living there in 1836. 
An uncle of hers on her mother’s side, Sir Robert Hudson, was a 
person of some distinction in 1798. 

In 1850, Mrs. Sheares was residing in Kingstown, at No. 42 
or 43, Northumberland-avenue, and died in Dublin a little later. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ryan, in whose house Mrs. Sheares lodged in Kil- 
kenny, spoke of her to me, as indeed all persons who were ac- 
quainted with her have spoken, in terms of the highest respect for 
her virtues, of regard and esteem. Her sincere, unaffected piety, 
her simplicity of character, the study of her life, wherever she 
was, to seek seclusion and privacy, and the unfailing fidelity of 
her devotion to the memory of her beloved husband, gained for 
her the love and sympathy of all who had communication and 
acquaintance with her. On the anniversary of the execution of her 
husband and his brother, I am informed by Mrs. Ryan, it was a 
mournful custom of hers to seclude herself in her own apartment, 
to keep the shutters of the window partly closed, and to surround 
herself with memorials of the dead, with the portraits of her hus- 
band and his brother, with lockets containing their hair, with their 
letters and some little trinkets of theirs, which remained in her 
possession. On those days she fasted, and prayed, and lived as it 
were in communion with those whose ideal presence she had called 
into existence. And for some days. subsequently to this most me- 
lancholy anniversary, she never stirred from her apartments. At 
the expiration of this mournful solemnity, the precious relics she 
had brought forth for its celebration were carefully packed up and 
replaced in her trunks. On one occasion she was so ill at the eve 
of the anniversary that she was unable to rise to take the precious 
objects above referred to from the places where they were deposited. 
She sent for Mrs. Ryan, and begged her to execute that office for 
her. They were brought to her, unpacked by her directions, and 
placed on the table, so as to be visible to her from her bed of sick- 
ness and of sorrow. That was the forty-fourth anniversary of that 
mournful kind the poor, desolate widow of Henry Sheares had 
solemnized. 

This amiable lady sought in religion those consolations which 
her afflicted spirit so greatly needed—consolations which no hu- 
man comfort could give to calamities such as hers, and no chance 
or change in this world could take from her. 
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Letter of Mrs. Sarah Sheares, the widow of Henry Sheares, 
to R. R. M.: 

‘“ Kilkenny, 21st September, 1843. 

** Srr—I feel conscious of having too long delayed returning 
you my heartfelt thanks for the two volumes which you so kindly 
ordered to be sent me. 

‘‘T cannot, nor need not, express to you what painful feelings 
the perusal of the second volume cost me. The faithful character 
you have drawn of my two beloved ones counteracted, in some de- 
gree, the agony I experienced in having those (to me) heartrend- 
ing scenes brought so vividly before me. 

‘You did justice to them, and no more; less than you stated 
of their worth could not have been the truth. The world was not 
worthy of them; but I humbly trust they are now in the presence 
of that Almighty Being who alone knows and searches the heart 
of man. 

“‘ Your statements were all so correct, that I had little to com- 
municate except a number of letters, written by my adored Henry 
while in Kilmainham, and which could meet no eye but mine. 

‘‘ With feelings of respect and gratitude, believe me to remain 
ever your truly obliged ‘ 

(Signed) ‘¢ SARAH SHEARES. 


“To R. R. Madden, Esq., 48, Sloane’s-square, Chelsea, London.” 


The death of the only surviving child of Mrs. Sheares, Mrs. 
Butler, and of her son-in-law, had left her almost friendless. She 
was strongly attached to Mr. Butler, and the relationship of the 
latter with the earliest and most intimate friend of John Sheares— 
his first political associate, and in all emergencies his trusty and 
confidential adviser—the Hon. Simon Butler, served to endear him 
the more to her. 

The Hon. Simon Butler (third son of Edmund, tenth Viscount 
Mountgarret), born in 1749, died at his lodgings in Brompton-row, 
London, in his 48th year, 18th May, 1797. In 1795, he married 
Eliza, daughter of Edward Lynch, Esq., of Hampstead, near 
Dublin, by whom he left an only child, Edward Lynch Butler, 
born in 1796. The remains of the Hon. Simon Butler were de- 
posited in one of the vaults belonging to St. James’ Church. 

The widow of the Hon. Simon Butler died in Gardiner’s-place, 
Dublin, in April; 1800. Mr. Butler stood in the same relation to 
the Dublin Society of United Irishmen that Tone did to the Bel- 
fast one. He was the founder of that society. He was the chair- 
man of the first meeting of the Dublin Society of United Irishmen, . 
held at the Eagle Tavern, the 9th November, 1794. 

When he and Bond were committed to Newgate, in 1793, for 
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a violation of the privileges of the House of Lords, at a meeting 
of the Dublin Society of United Irishmen, of which John Sheares 
was chairman, 16th August, 1793, an address of sympathy with 
‘the victims of arbitrary power’? was moved and adopted. 


The aged mother of Henry and John Sheares, after the execu- 
tion of her sons, went to England, and passed the remainder of 
her wretched days at Clifton, where she died in 1803.* The 
fate of her unfortunate sons was ever present to her mind, and its 
remembrance ‘‘ brought her gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

Her daughter Julia and the widow of her son resided with her 
till her death, and that event broke up the home of the friendless 
and forlorn creatures who survived her. 

In 1858, I found living, in an almshouse adjoining the church 
of St. Nicholas in Cork, a poor lady in her seventieth year, the na- 
tural daughter of Henry Sheares. 

Some families seem destined to undergo calamities, as if an 
unrelenting fate hung over them, and their irrevocable doom was 
misery. In February, 1808, a first cousin of Henry and John 
Sheares, Arthur Barry Sheares, Esq.,a gentleman of Cork of good 
means, not long married to an English lady, committed suicide in 
England. He had served in the navy, and subsequently held a 
commission in the South Cork militia, and had been residing for 
about a year in Cheltenham with his wife, where they had lived in a 
pleasant circle of acquaintance. They had quitted Cheltenham 
early in February, and had just arrived at the Bull Inn, Burford, 
with the intention of remaining there for some days. About ten’ 
o'clock at night, Mrs. Sheares having retired to her bed-room, Mr. 
Sheares immediately locked the door of the sitting-room, and dis- 
charged a large pistol at his head, lodging the contents, a quantity 
of grapeshot, in his brain. He languished till the following after- 
noon, and then died in great agony. ‘‘ He possessed considerable 
property in Ireland, but owing to some irregularity in remittances, 
was reduced to temporary pecuniary embarrassments which pro- 
duced despondency, and occasioned the fatal act. He had been 
married more than a year, and seemed so easy in his mind as to 
amuse himself with adjusting his wife’s head-dress a few minutes 
before committing the rash act.” —See Gent. Mag., above date. 

In 18384, a nephew of the Sheares, Mr. Percy George Payne, a 
barrister, called to the bar in 1812, was living at No. 42, Leeson- 
street. In 1836, he was dead. His widow was still living in 
Leeson-street. 


* In February, 1799, I find by a letter addressed to old Mrs. Jane Anne Sheares 
by Mr. Brent Neville, that Mrs. Henry Sheares and Julia Sheares were then sojourn- 
ing at Chester with the old lady. 
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A second cousin of the Sheares, Mrs. Moreton, a sister of the 
Messrs. Fleming, in 1835 and 1836, was residing at 121, Capel- 
street, Dublin. To this lady and her daughter, Mrs. Purdon, I am 
indebted for much valuable information respecting the subjects of 
this memoir. 

A gentleman of the name of Fleming was the only friend of 
the Sheares, besides their counsel, allowed to visit them during 
their confinement. One of the last letters of John Sheares was 
written to a brother of his after the trial and conviction. 

The two Mr. Flemings were second cousins of Henry and 
John Sheares. William Fleming, the eldest, was an officer in the 
Bengal artillery corps. The other, Gilbert Henry Fleming, was 
an attorney. In 1836, both of them were dead. 

The house of Henry Sheares in which the brothers resided in 
Baggot-street was No. 128, then, but not now, the corner house 
leading to Pembroke-street. These words are soon written, and 
soon read—and yet it cost a vast deal of trouble to be enabled to 
say so much with certainty: it occupied many hours of many days 
to make the searches necessary to establish this simple fact. It 
was necessary to have the services of an intelligent and pains- 
taking attorney to make these searches and inquiries in various 
quarters ; it was necessary to trace out the surviving representative 
of the original proprietor of the house from whom it was taken on 
lease by Henry Sheares ; it was necessary to examine the leases of 
that house No. 128, and three others adjoining it, and again to 
compare these leases with the terms of a deed, existing in the 
Register of Deeds’ Office, of conveyance, in 1796, of that house of 
Henry Sheares to a Mr. John Dwyer of Baggot-street, when the 
former raised money on his interest in the lease ; and lastly, it was 
necessary to consult the map of the head landlord of this portion 
of the Fitzwilliam estate on which the site of the house in question 
is indicated. 

It was erroneously stated in the former edition of this work 
that the house of the Sheares was in Baggot-street, on the right 
hand side, and at the corner of Pembroke-street nearest the canal, 
proceeding from Stephen’s-green. None of the directories give 
the number of the house in question, and, strange to say, none of 
the existing letters of the Sheares mention it. I was led into the 
error of supposing it must have been in Baggot-street, at the cor- 
ner of Pembroke-street, from the fact stated to me by Mrs. Smith 
(Maria Steele) that from a back window in her father’s house on 
the south side of Stephen’s-green, on the morning of the arrests, 
she had seen the soldiers stationed at the hall-door of the Sheares’ 
house (there being then no houses on the other side of Baggot- 
street facing the house of the Sheares), and, moreover, that she 
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had seen some of the soldiers going round by the side of the 
house, and enter the premises by a side entrance. The house 
then, it was clear, must have been a corner one, and as there was 
a certainty that the other corner house on the same side nearest 
Stephen’s-green had never been inhabited by the Sheares, I was 
led into error in fixing on the corner house nearest the canal as 
the house of the Sheares. Having reason to doubt the conclusion 
T had come to, but no clue whatever to one more certain, I insti- 
tuted those inquiries I have referred to, and ascertained that in 
1798 the house that was then the corner one, and is now num- 
bered 128, was the one that belonged to Henry Sheares. But 
since 1798 three houses have been built between No. 128 and the 
corner of Pembroke-street. 

The following documents I am indebted for to Edward Thomas 
Stapleton, Esq., solicitor: the first, a memorandum of the search 
after the lease, and all the particulars of the terms on which the 
house had been leased to the Sheares ; the other, a precis of the 
several deeds connected with this lease from the entries in the 
Registry of Deeds’ Office in this city : 


‘‘ MEMORANDUM. 
“In re Lease of House of Henry Sheares in Baggot-street. 
“14th September, 1857. 

‘I was fortunate in finding Miss Johnston at home; whom I 
discovered to be the granddaughter. of the party who originally 
leased the ground on which the four houses Nos. 125, 126, 127, 
and 128, Baggot-street are built. She was under the impression 
that No. 127 was the one you were inquiring about; but as I 
wished to make myself certain, I asked her to show me the papers 
connected with it, which she kindly did. From an inspection 
thereof, and the statement that her grandfather merely built the 
houses 127 and 128, I have satisfied myself that No. 128 was 
Henry Sheares’. I saw the original lease, signed by him: it is 
dated 10th March, 1792 ; term, 140 years; rent, £81 18s.; fine, 
£113. The boundaries are as follow :—South-west by a stable 
lane ; north-east by Baggot-street ; south-east by a house in pos- 
session of Francis Vesey ; north-west by a lot of ground in posses- 
sion of Thomas Brown. As I also saw the original lease to F. 
Vesey from J. Johnston, and as the houses Nos. 129 and 180 are 
built on Brown’s ground, this plainly indicates that Sheares’ house 
must be 128, now in the possession of Mr. Martyn; especially as 
Nos. 125 and 126 were not built by Johnston, but the ground 
sub-leased by him. 


‘‘ HDWARD THOMAS STAPLETON. 
“R. R. Madden, Esq., &e. &c.” 
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John Johnson Sadlier Lease, bearing date the 3rd August, 1790, 
to whereby the said John Johnson did demise unto 
Henry Sheares. the said Henry Sheares all that the new brick 
—_____/ «©dweiiling-house, with the rere ground behind 
the same, situate on the south-west side of Baggot-street, containing in front 
25 feet, and from front to rere 290 feet, bounded on the south by a stable lane, 
on the north-east by said street, on the south-east by a house belonging to said 
John Johnson, built by him, and in possession of Francis Vesey, and on the 
north-west by a piece of ground in the possession of Mr. Brown. 


Henry Sheares of Baggot- ) Indenture, dated 11th November, 1795, whereby 
oe me city of Dub- | the said Henry Sheares, for the considerations 
in, to John Dwyer of + therein mentioned, assigned the above-men- 


ee eee in said | tioned premises to said John Dwyer. 


John Dwyer, first part; \ Assignment, dated 11th January, 1796, whereby 
Henry Sheares, second | the said John Dwyer and Henry Sheares, for 
part; John Grace of Ne- |. the considerations therein mentioned, assigned 
nagh, county Tipperary, | the above-mentioned premises to said John 
third part. Grace. 

_\ Assignment, dated 11th March, 1796, whereby 

oe peace ier Pia d the said J ohn Grace, in consideration of the sum 

: : of £327 19s. 8d., paid by said Ambrose Boxwell, 
ey oe eens U the said John Grace, with the consent of said 
sil 2 th thi d e Re Henry Sheares, assigned the above-mentioned 
nis dees erate ed aoc premises to said Ambrose Boxwell. 


CHAPTER IX. 
NOTICE OF CAPTAIN JOHN WARNEFORD ARMSTRONG. 


From the time of Tacitus to the days of the annalists of modern 
civil wars, we have had an abundant supply of graphic historical 
portraitures, and terribly truthful word-paintings of betrayers, 
spies, informers, mercenary traitors, blood-money dealers, traffickers 
in broken vows and oaths, dabblers in sedition for the sake of 
lucre ; sly, stealthy, insidious plotters and contrivers of fatal mis- 
chief to friends; treacherous, artful speculators on the credulity of 
confiding associates. But where shall we find a description of a 
miscreant of this class that may realize the hideous reality of the 
traits of baseness that belonged to the character of Captain John 
Warneford Armstrong ! 

We read in Tacitus of ordinary professional spies, ‘‘ such as 
informers—a race of men brought forth in the dissolution of the 
elements of society, who never can be sufficiently restrained by 
legal penalties, but are rendered energetic by rewards :”—“‘ Sic 
delatores, genus hominum publico exitio repertum, ex pcenis qui- 
dem nunquam satis coércitum, per proemia eliciebantur.”— Tacitus, 
Annal. lib. iv. 
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Sallust has given us a fine description of a crafty, faithless, 


savage-minded plotter of treasons and concocter of villanous_ 


schemes, in his sketch of the hero of his principal history : 
‘‘ Lucius Cataline was descended of a noble family, and endowed 
with great strength of mind and body, but was of a wicked, per- 
verse disposition. From his youth his delight was in intestine 
wars, massacres, raids, and civil discord ; and in these the energies 
of his youth were exercised. . . . . His mind was daring, 
crafty ; fickle on all occasions ; in action a hypocrite and a dissem- 
bler; lusting for what belonged to others, and lavish of his own 
substance; of immoderate desires ; of some eloquence, but little 
wisdom.”—‘‘ L. Catalina nobile genere natus, fuit magna vi et 
animi et corporis: sed ingenio malo pravoque. Huic ab adole- 
scentia bella intestina cedes rapine discordia civilis, grata fuere ; 
ibique juventutem suam exercuit. . . . Animus audax, sub- 
dolus, varius cujuslibet rei simulator ac dissimulator alieni appe- 
tens, sui profusus, ardens in cupiditatibus, satis eloquentiz, sapi- 
entie parum.”—Sallustii, Bellum Catalinarium, sec. 1. 

Elsewhere he tells us that Cataline was a man of so depraved 
a nature that he was always at strife: his thoughts were conti- 
nually at war with religion or humanity ; his spirit knew no quiet, 
sleeping or waking ; his conscience troubled him. Therefore there 
was no blood in his cheeks; there was a haggard expression in 
his eyes; his gait was sometimes quick and sometimes slow—in 
short, his whole appearance was that of a man of a perturbed ima- 
gination. ‘‘ Namque animus impurus, dis hominibusque infestus, 
neque vigiliis neque quietibus sedari poterat : ita conscientia men- 
tem excitam vexabat. Igitur colos ei exsanguis, feedi oculi, citus 
modo, modo tardus incessus ; prorsus in facie vultuque vecordia 
inerat.”’—Sallust, Bel. Catal. sec. xv. 

We are told by Francisco Petrarcha, in his work ‘‘ De Reme- 
diis utriusque fortune,” that ‘‘ nothing is more nefarious than an 
informer. The sun shines on nothing viler in this world. So 
filthy is the baseness of such a man, that those who stand in need 
of the. treason execrate the traitor, and who from other kinds of 
villany seek to derive renown, stand in awe of the infamy of. this 
wretch.” —‘‘ Nil turpius sol videt, cujus obscenitas tanta est, ut et 
qui artificio ejus egent, execrenter artificem et qui cceterorum 
scelerum famam querunt, hujus infamiam reformident.’”’—Lvb. ii. 
pag. 524. 

Seneca, in ‘‘ Thyene,’’ makes mention of a prosperous baseness 
of this kind that succeeds in being accounted virtue: ‘‘ Prosperum 
ac felix scelus, virtus vocatur.” Successful and well-rewarded dab- 
blers in the blood of betrayed friends, we find in all ages setting up 
claims to loyalty, and professing, in sacrificing friends and bring- 
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ing ruin on their families, to be animated by motives of duty to 
society, and fidelity to the interests of the altar and the throne— 
making, in short, a virtue of their villany and a merit of their de- 
pravity. 
“ Thus do all traitors— 
If their purgation did consist in words, : 
They are as innocent as grace itself.”* 


Tf all the traits of depravity peculiarly characterized by a pro- 
pensity to deceive and betray—by a passion for perfidy, either for 
its own sake or on account of the lucre derived from the betrayal 
of friends and the sacrifice of their lives, that we find separately 
depicted in the several representations above referred to, were col- 
lected together and carefully scrutinized, it might be possible, by 
the selection of many and the rejection of some of the vile features 
of the originals, to build up a likeness that might pass for the 
picture of Captain John Warneford Armstrong. But not one of 
these portraitures, singly, would serve to convey an adequate idea 
of the perversity of mind, the obtuseness of feeling, the utter im- 
penetrability to any appeals of misfortune, complete insensibility 
to all dictates of honour and conscience, to the stings of remorse 
for signal violations of sacred duties and obligations, which cha- 
racterized Captain John Warneford Armstrong. 

This man was not in circumstances that peculiarly exposed 
him to great trials and temptations. He was not born or bred in 
crime or poverty, or sunk in profligacy, or steeped in brutal igno- 
rance or sensuality. He was not in pecuniary embarrassments, 
in indigence, in dishonour, or disrepute—a bankrupt in fame or 
fortune—like the miscreant Reynolds. Armstrong was a gentle- 
man by birth, fortune, education, and profession. He was a man 
of good family, an officer, one of the landed gentry of Ireland, 
whose fame finds a niche in the temple erected to the honour of 
illustrious landed commoners. 

In his preface to the new edition of ‘‘ The Landed Gentry,” 
Sir Bernard Burke, in reference to his work, speaks of it as ‘‘ A 
more comprehensive and worthy record than can be obtained 
from any other source, of that class of gentlemen, who, though 
undistinguished by hereditary titles, possess an undeniable right, 
from antiquity of race, extent of property, and brilhancy of 
achievement, to take foremost rank among the lesser nobility of 
Europe.” 

Captain John Warneford Armstrong had duties and obligations 
to fulfil to society, to his family, to his profession, which a gentle- 
man was expected to discharge. He violated them all; and the 


* « As You Like It,” Act 1, Scene 3. 
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baseness of his perfidious conduct in relation to the Sheares has 
attached an amount of obloquy to his name and memory that never 
can be diminished or removed. 

With these observations, I proceed to lay before my readers the 
whole of the evidence of Captain John Warneford Armstrong on 
the ttial of the Sheares, as it is reported in Ridgeway’s authorized 
report of the trial; and I give it thus wm extenso, not only because 
it is desirable to know this man from his own account of his acts, 
but to know the state of society and the state of government which 
existed at that period in Ireland, from the lips of one of the most 
villanous of the actors in this reign of terror and of iniquity. 


EXAMINATION AND CROSS-EXAMINATION OF JOHN WARNEFORD ARM- 
STRONG, ESQ., ON THE TRIAL OF HENRY AND JOHN SHEARES, ON 
THE 12TH oF JULY, 1798, BEFORE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CARLE- 
TON, MR. JUSTICE CROOKSHANK, AND MR. BARON SMITH, IN EX- 
TENSO FROM RIDGEWAY'S REPORT: 


John Warneford Armstrong produced. 

Mr. Curran.—My lord, before this gentleman is sworn, I will 
take the liberty, under the protection of your lordship, to ask a 
question, which at first sight may seem a sort of professional shift 
to disturb the witness. I protest I do not make it with that view. 
The propriety of it will appear hereafter. Under the sanction of 
the court I beg to ask, or that any other person directed by the 
court may ask, whether this gentleman does believe in a God ? 

Lord Carleton.—Do you desire him to be sworn upon the 
_ Vowre Dire? 

Mr. Curran.—I do not apprehend that to be necessary, be- 
cause putting an oath to a witness admits, in some degree, that he 
acknowledges the moral obligations of an oath. 

Lord Carleton.—Ask him now. 

Mr. Curran.—In the presence of this awful court, I ask you 
to declare whether you believe in God, and in a future state of 
rewards and punishments ? 

Witness.—I do. 

Lord Carleton.—Swear the gentleman. 

Mr. Curran.—Have you always believed so ? 

(This question was objected to, as being proper only upon a 
cross-examination to affect his credit. | 

The witness sworn and examined. 

Q.—Pray, sir, in what profession are you ? 

A.—I am captain in the King’s County militia. 

Q.—Are you acquainted with Mr. Henry or Mr. John Sheares ? 

A.—TI am, with both of them. 

Q.—Do you see these gentlemen in court ? 
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A.—I do. 

Q.—Point them out? 

A.—That is Mr. Henry Sheares, and that is John Sheares, I 
believe. 

Q.— You know these two persons ? 

A.—I do. 

Q.—Can you tell when you first became acquainted with either 
of them ? 

A.—The first time was Thursday, the 10th of May last. 

[Here witness produced some papers. | 

Q.—What papers are these ? 

A.—Some notes I took of the business as it happened. 

Q.—In your own hand-writing ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then you have a right to look at them. Can you recollect 
how you happened to become acquainted with them ? 

A.—I came to town from the camp about business, and went 
into Mr. Byrne’s shop—after some conversation he asked me did 


I know Mr. Sheares. I asked him was it Sheares the lawyer ? 


Q.—What camp did you speak of ? 

A.—The camp at Lehaunstown. 

Q.—Was your regiment quartered there ? 

A.—My company was quartered there. 

Q.—Where was Byrne’s shop ? 

A.—In Grafton-street ; I do not know the number. 

Q.—What did Byrne propose ? 

A.—He asked me, ‘‘ Had I any objection to meet Mr. Sheares ?” 
I said I had not. 

Q.—How long had you been acquainted with Mr. Byrne the 
bookseller ? 

A.—I believe I have known him about two years. 

Q.—What was the nature of that acquaintance you had with 
Mr. Byrne—was it familiar or otherwise ? 

A.—I knew him as my bookseller, whose shop I much fre- 
quented. I was there almost every day. , 

Q.—Do you recollect any particular description of book which 
you were in the habit of purchasing from him ? 

A.—I used to purchase every political pamphlet as it came 
out, and other books I fancied. 

Q.—Do you recollect what was the particular occasion of his 
asking to introduce you to Mr. Sheares ? 

A.—I did not know his purpose. 

Q.—But you were speaking about something ? 

A.—I was not speaking at the time ; he followed me out. 

Q.—You had been speaking ? 
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A.—I had, but do not recollect. 

Q.—There were other people there ? 

A.—There were. 

Q.—He followed you out when he made that proposal ? 

A.—He did. , 

Q.—Did you take any particular measure in consequence of 
that proposal ? 

A.—I did. I went to look for Captain Clibborn, a man upon 
whom I had dependence, and who I knew was in town. He was 
my particular friend. 

Q.—Was that before you met either of the Mr. Sheares ? 

A.—It was. 

Q.—(By the Court.) Was that immediately after you left 
Byrne’s ? 

A.—It was, my lord. 

Q.—Did you see Mr. Clibborn, whom you went in quest of ? 

A.—TI did. 

Q.—What did you do? 

A.—I told him what had happened, and asked him for his 
advice. 

Q.—I presume you mean what had happened between you and 
Byrne ? 

A.—I do, sir. 

Q.—Can you recollect what advice he gave you, or what you 
determined to do ? 

[The counsel for the prisoners objected to this question. | 

Q.—Did you come to any determination ? 

A.—Captain Clibborn advised me to give them a meeting. 

Q.—The result of your conversation was to give Mr. Sheares 
a meeting ? 

A.—It was. 

Q.—Mention whether you were ever introduced to the Mr. 
Sheares, or either of them, in consequence of this proposal or not ? 

A.—Upon my return to Mr. Byrne’s late, I waited until the 
elder Sheares arrived. | 

Q.—(By the Court.) That is Henry ? 

A.—I believe so, my lord. 

Q.—What passed upon the arrival of Mr. Henry Sheares ? 

A.—Mr. Byrne introduced me to him in the inner shop. 

Q.—Do you recollect in what manner or form he introduced 
you ? 

A.—He only mentioned my name, but said that if we had a 
mind to chat, we might go into the room inside the inner shop. 

Q.—Recollect whether anything else was said by Byrne in the 
presence of Mr. Henry Sheares ? 
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A.—He opened the door, showed me in, and said, “‘ All T can 
say to you, Mr. Sheares, is, that Captain Armstrong is a true bro- 
ther, and you may depend upon him.” 

Q.—Be so good as to call to your recollection anything that 
may have passed upon that interview between you and Mr. Henry 
Sheares; you have a right to refresh your memory by your notes. 
At what time did you take them ? 

A.—I took a sheet after every interview I had with the gentle- 
men. 

Q.—Mention the import and substance of what passed. 

A.—Henry Sheares told me that what he wanted to say to me 
he wished to say in the presence of his brother. 

Q.—(By the Court.) Did he say this in the presence of 
Byrne ? 

A.—No, my lord, in the private room, when we were alone. 

Q.—Do you recollect anything worthy observing to have passed 
that day ? 

A.—I told him I had no objection to wait till the brother 
came. 

Q.—When did you again hold conversation with him ? 

A.—In a very short time after the other Mr. Sheares came to 
the shop: 

Q.— After he came, where were you ? 

A.—We were introduced pretty much in the same manner as 
before. 

Q.—Do you mean by Byrne ? 


A.—Yes. 
Q.—He introduced you to John also? Mention, then, what 
passed. 


A.—He told me he knew my principles very well. 

Q.—(By the Court.) Who told you that ? 

A.—Mr. John Sheares. 

Q.—Were you at this time in the inner room again ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the door shut ? 

A.—I believe so. 

Q.—(By the Court.) Did the brother Henry go in ? 

A.—No, my lord, I had separate interviews with them. 

Q.—Did Mr. Henry Sheares go away ? 

A.—He did, before John came, and did not return that day. 
John said he knew my principles very well—that he was embol- 
dened by that knowledge, and the pressure of events induced him, 
for the good of the cause, to make himself known to me, and to 
show me how the cause could be benefited by my joining the cause 
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wn action, as he knew I had by inclination. I told him I was 
ready to do everything in my power for it. 

Q.—Meaning the cause ? 

A.—Yes; and that if he would show me how I could do any- 
thing, I would serve him to the utmost of my power. 

Q.—Did he state to you in what manner you could serve this 
cause to which he thus alluded ? 

A.—He said that as I was willing to serve it, he would tell me 
at once what I could do. He told me that the rising was very 
near—that they could not wait for the French, but had determined 
upon a home exertion; and that the principal manner in which I 
could assist them was by seducing the soldiers, and bringing about 
the King’s County militia, and consulting with him about taking 
the camp. 

Q.—(By the Court.) What camp ? 

A.—The camp at Lehaunstown, I understood, where I was 
quartered. And that for the purpose of bringing about the soldiers, 
he would recommend me to endeavour to practise upon the non- 
commissioned officers and privates who were of the Roman Catholic 
religion, as they were most likely to think themselves aggrieved. I 
do not recollect anything more of the conversation that day, except 
our appointment to meet the Sunday following. 

Q.—Did he mention an appointment for that day ? 

A.—He did. 

Q.—Where ? 

A.—At his house. 

Q.—Where was that ? 

A.—In Baggot-street. 

Q.—Did he tell you ? 

A.—Yes ; for I did not know it till then. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing I went to his house, and the elder only was at home. 

Q.—That was Henry ? 

A.—I believe so; I only knew them at that time by the dis- 
tinction of elder and younger. 

Q.—Do you recollect the number of the house ? 

A.—I do not. 

Q.—Upon which side of the way is it ? 

A.—On the right hand going out of town ; his name was upon 
the door. 

Q.—What passed ? 

A.—TI had a repetition of a good part of the conversation with 
Henry that I had had upon the former day with John. 

Q.—Mention what you particularly recollect ? 

A.—He told me that he understood his brother and I had con- 
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versed together; he apologised to me for not returning to me to 
Byrne’s, for that there was a committee sitting that day, which it 
was necessary that one of them should attend. 

Q.—Did he mention what that committee was about ? 

A.—He did not. He asked me as to the state of the regiment 
and the situation of the camp—where it was most vulnerable, and 
the number of troops stationed there. He questioned me as to the 
possibility of taking it by storm, or by treachery, or by using the 
countersign, or something of that kind. I do not recollect anything 
further till the other prisoner came in. 

Q.—(By the Court.) This conversation was before John came 
in ? 

A.—It was. 

Q.—Do you mean to say you do not recollect anything more 
said by Henry ? 

A.—Except a repetition of what John had said. John asked 
me whether I knew any of the United men in the regiment. I 
said not. 

Q.—Was that in the presence of Henry ? f 

A.—It was. He said he thought I could make good men of 
the soldiers. 

Q.—Which of them said that ? 

A.—John. I said that I should be afraid to commit myself 
with any of them; but if I knew them, I should then do what I 
could in concert with them. He said he believed he could inform 
me of some I might depend upon. He told me it was their inten- 
tion to seize the camp, the artillery at Chapelizod, and the city of 
Dublin in one night. 

Q.—(By the Court.) Whose intention ? 

A.—Ours was his expression : I understood the United Ivish- 
men. He said there was to be one hour and a-half between the 
seizing of the camp and Dublin, and an hour between seizing 
Dublin and Chapelizod, so that the news of both might arrive at 
the same time. He told me if I would call at eleven that night 
he would give me the names of some men in the regiment. 

Q.—What regiment ? 

A.—My own regiment. 

Q.—(By the Court.) That meeting was in the morning ? 

A.—In the morning, before dinner. At that meeting in the 
evening, he told me he had not been able to obtain the names for 
me, but that a man would call upon me in the camp, to whom I 
was to give a pass, and that I might converse with him upon his 
return without reserve. 

Q.—Recollect, if you can, whether anything more particular 
passed about the cause in hand. 
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A.—TI do not recollect any on that day. 

Q.—Who had the command of your regiment ? 

A.—Colonel L’Estrange. 

Q.—Did you ever communicate to any person what passed at 
these interviews ? 

A.—I returned to the camp immediately after each interview, 
and communicated the business that passed to Colonel L’ Estrange 
and Captain Clibborn. Sometimes I communicated it to Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Cooke. On Wednesday, the 16th, the colo- 
nel was surprised that no man had called upon me: he requested 
I would go to town and find out the reason. I came to town, and 
as neither of the Mr. Sheares was at home, I left word that I 
would call between five and six o’clock. I called between five and 
six, and was shown into the library at Mr. Sheares’ house. 

Q.—At the same house ? 

A.—Yes. . The younger Sheares came in, told me he wished 
to introduce me to a gentleman with whom I might consult and 
advise in his absence, as he must go down and organize Cork. He 
said he had not been able to find out the names I wanted in the 


regiment. He said the rising in Cork was to be in such a manner_ 


that the news might reach Dublin at the same time with the news 
of rising in other places, and that he was only waiting for the exe- 
cutive to fix the day. 

Q.—(By the Court.) Was the news of the rising in Cork to 
reach Dublin at the time of the rising there ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—(By the Jury.) Where was the executive ?—who were 
they ? 

A.—I do not know; he did not explain, and I asked him no 
question. 

Q.—What did you understand ? 

A.—The executive directory, who were sitting in Dublin in the 
same manner as other committees were sitting. Mr. John Sheares 
appointed me to meet him the next day, and that he would intro- 
duce me to that gentleman. 

Q.—Had you seen Henry at that meeting at all upon the 
16th ? 

A.—Not at that time ; I went there next day, Thursday, 17th, 
and met both the brothers. 

Q.—At the same house ? 

A.—Yes, the same house. I do not recollect any conversa- 
tion of moment until the gentleman came. I was introduced 
to him as to a Mr. Lawless, a relation of Lord Cloncurry ; that 
was the name he was introduced by. 

Q.—Was there any other present ? 
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A.—None but the two brothers. 

Q.—He was introduced as the person Mr. John Sheares had 
been speaking of the day before ? 

A.—I understood so. Mr. Lawless told me he had been 
present some time before at a meeting of deputies from all, or 
composed of almost all the militia regiments in Ireland, at which 
meeting he said there were two of our men. He did not know 
their names, but that if I would call between five and six upon 
Mr. Sheares, he would leave their names with him for me. 

Q.—(By the Court.) Were the Mr. Sheares present at this 
conversation ? 

A.—They were both present, my lord. He said he would ob- 
tain the names from a man who had been very active in making 
United Irishmen, and who had been very active in making some 
in every regiment that had been in Dublin for two years past. 

Q.—The two prisoners were present at that meeting ? 

A.—Both were present on that day. The elder Sheares told 
me that the corps throughout Ireland were completely organized, 
and had all their captains and adjutants appointed. I called that 
evening to get the names which Mr. Lawless was to leave for me. 
I was shown into the library, where Mr. John Sheares was in 
conversation with a man. Upon the man’s going away, Mr. John 
Sheares gave me this note, which was to be a note of introduction 
to a sergeant in our regiment, intimating to him that I might be 
depended upon, and said he got it from the man he had been 
speaking to. 

Q.—(By the Jury.) Is it in Mr. Sheares’ handwriting ? 

A.—I do not know. 

Q.—Is it directed ? 

A.—It is directed to Sergeant Connors. 

Q.—Is there any other sergeant of that name in your regi- 
ment ? 

A.—I believe not. 

Q.—Before you quit Mr. Lawless, do you recollect any ex- 
pression relating to the camp, or the neighbourhood of it ? 

A.—TI do; he remarked that the trees to the right of the camp 
would be very convenient for hanging people. ! 

Q.—(By the Court.) Was that in the presence of Mr. Sheares ? 

A.—lIt was, my lord. 

Q.—Have you in your recollection any direction given by Mr. 
Lawless or the Mr. Sheares as to what should be done at the 
time of the attack, or the line of conduct to be pursued ? 

A.—Yes, my conduct was to be this: I was to erect a standard 
upon the night to be fixed upon for the attack upon the camp, 
which was to be joined by all whom I had previously known to be 
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United Irishmen; that no other person was to be spared, and 
they were not to be given the option of joining at the time of the 
attack. He gave me the name of a private, Pat Fennan, at the 
time he gave me the note, and appointed me to meet him the 
Sunday following, when he would introduce me to more friends of 
the cause. 

Q.—Did he say anything respecting Fennan ? 

A.—I understood that Fennan and Connors were the two de- 
puties whom Lawless mentioned. 

Q.—(By the Court.) From whom did you understand that ? 

A.—tHLawless had mentioned that he would leave their names 
with Mr. John Sheares, and those were the names which Mr. 
John Sheares gave tome. On Friday I could not find Connors ; 
but on Saturday I gave him the note, and asked him did he know 
the man named in the note—Arthur Hill. He told me he did. 

Q.—What is become of Connors ? 

A.—He is in confinement, I believe, in the Castle guard-room. 

Q.—He has been made a prisoner ? 

A.—He was, about the 20th of May. He said he would call 
upon me for a pass. 

Q.—Did you call upon Mr. Sheares again ? 

A.—TI did, upon Sunday the 20th of May. I found the elder 
Sheares at home. I told him what had passed between Connors 
and me, and that he would not know me. 

Q.—That is, would not open himself to you ? 

A.—Yes. He said he was much surprised at that, but attri- 
buted it to his caution; and he recommended caution to me, for 
that he and his brother escaped by their caution, for government 
then thought them inactive. He said there was a man at that 
time with Connors at Lehaunstown, and that I should find no 
difficulty in conversing with him upon my return to the camp. 
The younger Sheares produced a paper, upon which appeared to 
be written names, by way of memorandum; among them were 
three more names of our regiment. 

Q.—(By the Court.) Did John come in? 

A.—He did. I do not recollect any conversation more of 
moment with Henry. John came in and Henry went out; then 
John produced the paper. He mentioned the names as if reading 
them from the paper, and three of them corresponded with three 
sergeants in our regiment. 

Q.—(By the Court.) What did he say of them ? 

A.—He told me they were men I might depend upon as 
United Irishmen, and he mentioned their names to me as such. 

Q.—Is there anything else in your recollection ? 

A.—He told me he had that day called at Lawless’s, and that 
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he believed he had absconded, for he was denied to him. He said 
that a man had been out at the camp on Saturday looking for me, 
to give me a letter, but could not find me. I asked him the con- 
tents; he said it was no matter—as I was then there I would 
hear of it. He said the executive directory had directed him to 
tell me they had come to a resolution to appoint me to the com- 
mand of the King’s County regiment. He said I might promise 
to every man in the regiment that would join me a portion of land 
in the King’s County. He told me that on the night of the rising 
in Dublin the lord lieutenant was to be seized, and all the privy 
council, separately in their own houses. This conversation was 
in the presence of the elder. 
_Q.—(By the Court.) What part of the conversation ? 

A.—AlIl subsequent to his saying that Lawless had secreted 
himself. He said that when the privy council were all seized, 
there was no place to issue orders from, so as to counteract the 
rising ; and that in case of a failure of the attack upon the camp, 
on the march of the soldiery into the town through Baggot-street, 
they had a sufficient number of houses in Baggot-street in their 
interest to shoot them from, so as to render them useless; and 
that he expected throughout Iveland that the militia regiments 
would join, from the accounts they had received of them. That 
several men of the different regiments had promised different 
numbers, some ten men, some twenty, some thirty, and some one 
hundred, provided they had sufficient notice; but that if they were 
called out with their officers nothing could be done, as the other 
regiments would be too strong for them. 

Q.—This was mentioned by John Sheares in the presence of 
Henry ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—He told you that the rising was to take place soon ? 

A.—He did. 

Q.—Did he mention any reason ? 

A.—He said the country was tired with the prosecutions, and 
that the people threatened, if the rising did not immediately take 
place, they would take the oath of allegiance and give up their 
arms. The elder Sheares told me that. he had a servant who was 
the greatest coward he ever saw, but that he had been particularly 
active in making United Irishmen, particularly soldiers—but had 
quitted him through fear and gone to Cork. I do not recollect 
anything further. 

Q.—Did you communicate the last conversation to any one ? 

A.—Continually—every one. I never had an interview with 
the Mr. Sheares that I had not one with Colonel L’Estrange and 
Captain Clibborn and my Lord Castlereagh. 

IV. 24 
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Q.—Where have you been since that time ? 

A.—I have only been in Wicklow, and Wexford, and the 
county of Kildare. 

Q.—Did anything happen to you ? 

A.—I was wounded in my foot at Slievebuy mountain, where 
I was with Colonel Walpole. I could not go to my regiment, be- 
ing ordered by Lord Castlereagh not to leave town. I volunteered, 
and had the command of the grenadier company in the London- 
derry militia, where they behayed in a most exemplary manner. 

Q.—Did you see either of the prisoners after they were ar- 
rested ? 

A.—I saw the younger. 

Q.—Where ? 

A.—In the officers’ guard-room at the Castle. 

Q.—Do you recollect upon what day he was made a prisoner ? 

A.—The morning after the last conversation. 

Q.—Did anything pass between you ? 

A.—He asked me if his brother was taken. I said I did not 
know. He asked me if his papers were seized. I said I did 
not know. He said he hoped not, for there was one among them 
that would commit him. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Curran. 

Q.—What countryman are you ? 

A.—An Irishman. 

Q.—What part ? 

A.—The King’s county. 

Q.—How old are you ? 

A.—TI believe between 27 and 28. 

Q.—Have you any hereditary fortune ? 

A.—Everything I have is hereditary. 

Q.—Then you have hereditary fortune ? 

A.—I have hereditary fortune which qualifies me to be a cap- 
tain in the King’s County militia ; otherwise I would not be one. 

Q.—Do you mean to say that your estate is not diminished or 
wasted ? 

A.—Since I came of age, do you mean ? 

Q.—Yes, sir? 

A.—Certainly not. 

Q.—Had you ever been in any military situation before you 
were in the King’s County militia ? 

A.—TI had. 

Q.—Where ? 

A.—In several places. 

Q.—Mention as many as you recollect. 
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A.—TI have been quartered— 

Q.—You mistake me, sir; I mean had you been in the army ? 

A.—I was in the English militia. 

Q.—In what regiment ? 

A.—In two ; the Somerset and the South Middlesex Supple- 
mentary. 

Q.—Do you recollect how you came to quit the Somerset ? 

A.—I do-—having business in Ireland, and not being able to 
obtain leave of absence. 

Q.—Have you always, when you talked of the subject, men- 
tioned that as your reason for leaving the Somerset militia. 

A.—I do not recollect having given any reason. 

Q.—Then you do not say you did not ? 

A.—TI do not believe I ever did. 

Q.—Do you swear positively ? 

A.—I cannot say; but I believe I did not; and that was the 
reason. 

Q.—I ask you will you venture to swear positively that you 
never did give any other reason for your leaving the Somerset ? 

A.—TI cannot swear positively to what I may have said in jest- 
ing. It is not impossible ; but I believe I did not; and that was 
the reason. 

Q.—I beg you to recollect. Did you, in jest or otherwise, 
give any other account of your leaving the regiment ? 

A.—I cannot swear positively ; but I do not believe I ever 
did. It is so very trifling a thing; I might have said I did not 
like quarters, or some such thing. 

Q.—How long after did you go into the South Middlesex ? 

A.—About a year, I believe. I do not exactly recollect the 
time the Supplementary were called out. I had a friend in Lon- 
don who put down my name, knowing I was unemployed, and 
would like it. 

Q.—I asked you, sir, and you said you did believe in the ex- 
istence of a future state of rewards and punishments. I ask you 
now upon the oath you have taken, have you always professed this 
belief ? 

A.—Always. 

Q.—I wish to have your answer correct and precise—do you 
say you always professed it ? 

A.—TI do and did. 

Q.—From your education you ought very well to understand 
the moral obligation of an oath. I presume you have often re- 
flected upon it ? 

A.—I have thought of it—I hope with great respect. 

Q.—By virtue of your oath have you ever expressed any other 
sentiment than respect of the obligation of an oath ? 
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A.—Never to my knowledge. 

Q.— Will you say upon your oath that you never did upon any 
occasion deliberately say that an oath ought to be binding so far, 
and no longer than it was convenient? 

A.—Never. 

Q.—Did you in any manner deride the moral obligation of an 
oath ? 

A.—I believe not. 

A.—Do you know a gentleman of the name of Bride ? 

Q.—I do. 

A.—Have you been in company with him ? 

Q.—Very often. 

Q.—Did you in his company deride the moral obligation of an 
oath ? 

A.—I do not recollect. 

Q.—Were you in his company within the last six months ? 

A.—I was. 

-Q.—Were you in the College with him ? 

A.—I was. 

Q.—In whose chamber ? 

A.—I do not believe I was in any chamber with him these six 
months. 

Q.—Were you any time before that ? 

A.—TI have been in chambers with him. 

Q.—In whose chamber ? 

A.—Mr. Browne’s. 

Q.—Do you speak positively ? 

A.—TI do. 

Q.— Within how many months ? 

A.—Within a year. 

Q.—Was Mr. Bride there ? 

A.—I could not be in company with him if he were not there. 

Q.—Oh, I forgot; I believe my question was as to your being 
in company with him. Do you recollect any conversation in that 
company touching the subject of an oath ? 

A.—I do not. 

Q.—You will be the best judge yourself whether you can 
undertake to give a positive answer to any question. Will you 
upon your oath say that you did not, in that company, express 
any contempt or derision for an oath ? 

A.—I am confident I never did. 

Q.—How long were you in the South Middlesex ? 

A.—I do not know exactly, for I never saw my commission. 

Q.—You mentioned that you had been much in the habit of 
buying political pamphlets from Mr. Byrne ? 

A.—TI said so. 
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Q.—Had you been much in*the habit of talking upon such 
subjects. 

A.— Of politics, do you mean? Yes, I was. 

Q.—Had you been much in the habit of expressing your own 
political sentiments touching the state and affairs of your country ? 

A.—I generally used to chat there when buying a book; I had 
some conversation about it. 

Q.—I do not mean to confine you to the time of buying a 
book, but generally ? 

A.—Very often. When in company I used to speak upon 
that as upon other subjects. 

Q.—I should be glad to ask, if you can recollect whether the 
general style of your observations was in favour of the conduct of 
government or the contrary ? 

A.—The contrary. 

Q.—That was the general and -pretty uniform line of conduct 
in company ? 

A.—Generally so. 

Q.—Was it pretty strongly the contrary or not ? 

A.—I do not know that it was very strong—it had that tendency. 

Q.—Keeping at a due distance from 

A.—I hope so, sir. 

Q.—From what, sir ? 

A.—Anything wrong, or injurious to myself. 

Q.—Do you recollect People sometimes make up their 
sentiments to toasts, and hand them about in that shape. Did you 
ever give Republicanism ? 

A.—I do not recollect it. If that was the round I gave it. 

Q.—If that was the round ? 

A.—Toasts are generally given in rounds, sometimes hunting, 
sometimes of other kinds. If that was the round I gave it as well 
as I could. 

Q.—Do you recollect the Kings of Europe as to good or bad 
health ? 

A.—Not the Kings of Europe. 

Q.—Some of them ? 

A.—Yes, I have drank them. 

Q.—With great affection ? 

A.—TI cannot say with great affection; I have drank my own 
king with regard. 

Q.—Have you had much political conversation with Mr. 
Byrne—I suppose not ? 

A.—Never, but when I was buying a book in his shop. 

Q.—That, it seems, goes further than the title page with a 
bookseller. Did you make any particular professions to him—I 
suppose not ? 
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A.—I do not recollect till after the introduction to the Mr. 
Sheares. 

Q.—Never before—about your principles ? 

A.—Never about my principles. 

Q. The proposal to become acquainted with them was merely 
a wish of Mr. Byrne ? 

A.—I do not know with whom the wish originated. 

Q.—He proposed it, you said ? 

A.—I did say he proposed it. 

Q.—You said you had no idea of what the subject was, or 
whether any subject was talked of between you and Mr. Sheares ? 

A.—No, sir; I said the contrary. 

Q.— When Byrne proposed it you said you had no objection ? 

A.—TI did. 

Q.—Pray, sir, do you know a gentleman of the name of 
Drought ? 

A.—I do—a great many. 

Q.—Do you know the Drought I mean ? 

A.—I do not. 

Q.—Have you no conjecture of the Drought I mean ? 

A.—TI have. 

Q.—What Drought is it I mean ? 

A.—TI do not know whom you mean. 

Q.—What Drought did you guess at? 

A.—You would not take my guessing. 

Q.—I will. What Drought did you suppose I asked you 
about? Do you recollect having called any Mr. Drought to your 
window ? 

A.—I do; that gentleman is my first cousin. 

Q.—Then you know your cousin Drought. Had you any con- 
versation with him when you called him up ? 

A.—TI had a good deal. 

Q.—For what time ? 

A.—Very near an hour. 

Q.—Do you recollect what the conversation was about ? 

A.—Upon my word I do not. It was common-place—the 
common news of the day. A good deal of it was professions of 
joy at having seen each other, for we had not seen each other for 
some time. 

Q.—Was this before or after you met with the wound ? 

A.—It was after. 

Q.—Do you remember to have told him anything that hap- 
pened to you? 

A.—I suppose I told him all that happened to me. 

Q.—Did you tell him anything that happened about two coun- 
trymen ? 
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A.—WNo, but about three. 

Q.—Did you tell him that you had hanged any of them ? 

A.—No, for that would not have been the fact. 

Q.—Did you tell him that you had tied them up ? 

A.—No. 

Q.—Or that you ordered them to be tied up ? 

A.—I did. I told him that one was tied up. 

Q.—For what purpose ? 

A.—One was to be hanged ; the other was to be flogged. We 
were going up Blackmore Hill under Sir James Duff; there was a 
party of rebels there. We met three men with green cockades ; 
one we shot, another we hanged, and the third we flogged and 
made a guide of. 

Q.—Which did you make the guide of ? 

A.—The one that was neither shot nor hanged. 

Q.—Did Mr. Drought say anything to you as to the cruelty of 
the transaction ? 

A.—No; he might have said something of the distressed situ- 
ation of the country. 

Q.—Did he say anything as to what you could expect here- 
after ? 

A.—I do not recollect that he did. 

Q.—Did you say to him, ‘‘ I thought you knew my sentiments 
too well long since upon the subject of futurity 2?” 

A.—I do not recollect ever to have broached the subject of 
futurity to him. I always knew Mr. Drought’s opinion of futurity. 

Q.— You never conversed with him upon the subject of a future 
existence ? 

A.—Never; I do not recollect it. 

Q.—How long is it since the conversation you mentioned ? 

A.—TI do not recollect the day; it was since the 5th of June. 
Colonel Walpole’s death was upon the 4th; but I should think it 
was a fortnight after that, because I was not able to go to the win- 
dow for a fortnight. 

Q.—Then it was within a month. Can you undertake to say 
that you did not say to him, ‘‘ You know my sentiments upon futu- 
rity 2” 

A.—I said no such thing. 

Q.—Will you give me leave to ask you had you ever been in 
any other military situation—a civico-military situation ? 

A.—No. 

Q.—Did you know Archibald Hamilton Rowan ? 

A.—I have seen him, but never knew him to speak to him. 

Q.—Were you in his corps ? 

A.—WNever, 
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Q.—Do you recollect the National Guards, in 1792 ? 

A.—I do not recollect anything of it. I have heard of Hamil- 
ton Rowan: I was only just of age at that time. 

Q.—Were you in that corps ? 

A.—Never. 

Q.—Did you make up the uniform ? 

A.—Never ; I do not know the uniform. I might have had a 
coat answering the uniform, but I never made it up for the corps, 
nor did I ever see it. 

Q.—Did you wear, in the year 1792, any dress like a uniform, 
with green trousers, buttons having a harp impressed without a 
crown, and green cockades ? 

A.—Never ; I had no green coat nor buttons of that kind. I 
might have worn green when a boy. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Ponsonby. 
Q.—How long have you been in the King’s County militia. 
A.—Since the 19th of January last. 
Q.—Have you declared it was in your power to bring over the 
King’s County militia if there was a rising ? 
A.—Never to any person but the Sheares, and to Byrne, after 
my introduction to them. 

Q.—Do you recollect not having spoken favourably of the King 
of England. Did you ever say “‘ that if no other person could be 
found to cut off the head of the King of England you would do it 
yourself ?”’ 


A.—Never. 
Q.—Avre you positive you never did ? 
A.—Never. 


Q.—As you have been fond of buying new pamphlets as they 
came out, do you recollect to have bought the pamphlets of Paine? 

A.—TI have. 

Q.—Have you read them ? 

A.—I have read all that I got. I have not got them all. 

Q.—You have read the ‘‘ Rights of Man” and the ‘“ Age of 
Reason ?” 

A.—I have. 

Q.—Do you recollect having told any one that they contained 
your creed ? 

A.—No; I do not recollect that I did. 

Q.—Are you sure you did not say it ? 

A.—I did not say it, because I never thought it.* 


So much for the examination and evidence of Captain J. W. ~ 


Armstrong. 
* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares. Dub. 1798. 
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Let us recall a few facts and some passages in the evidence of 
witnesses who were produced on the trial of the Sheares, and 
made statements respecting the character and antecedents of Cap- 
tain Armstrong. 

On the trial of the Sheares, Armstrong’s own cousin, Mr. 
Thomas Drought, deposed that he (Armstrong), in speaking of an 
unsuccessful engagement in which he had been engaged on the 
Ath of June preceding, and the numbers killed, said to him, ‘“‘they 
had caught two or three (peasants) at a distance; that one was 
hanged for refusing to give information, another I believe was 
suspended, and Captain Armstrong said he had cut him down; 
but one was hanged outright, and we both agreed it was not a 
good way to make him confess. That on his suggestion the fellow 
that was suspended, or had the rope round his neck, I am not 
sure which, was ordered twenty-five lashes, and when he received 
eight he cried out with vociferation that he would give information ; 
that he then led them on, and said the person who was hanged 
could have given the same information, though he suffered himself 
to be hanged. I asked how he could possibly reconcile it to him- 
self to deprive those wretches of life without even the form of a 
trial. He acknowledged they did so. I asked him whether he 
expected any punishment for it, and although he might not expect 
it from government, yet that there was an All-powerful Being who 
would punish him; he said, ‘You know my opinion long ago upon 
the subject.’ ’’* 

The witness further deposed that he had known Armstrong 
from his infancy. He had frequently heard him utter atheistical 
expressions. He spoke of the state of the soul after death “as 
an eternal sleep,” and told witness ‘‘he had left the Somersetshire 
militia on account of his democratic principles.” Armstrong’s 
own version of his exploit on the unfortunate countrymen is given 
in the coolest terms of self-approval in his cross-examination by 
Mr. Curran. He said, with respect to the three countrymen they 
had taken, ‘“‘ One was to be hanged, another was to be flogged. 
We were going wp Blackmore Hill, under Sir James Duff ; there 
was a party of rebels there. We met three men with green 
cockades. One we shot, another we hanged, and the third we 
flogged and made a guide of.”’+ 

Mr. Curran asked the witness, ‘‘ Which did you make the 
guide of ?” Captain Armstrong jocularly replied, ‘‘ The one that 
was neither shot nor hanged.” 

Lieutenant Shervington of the 41st regiment deposed that 


* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 129. t Ibid, p. 80. 
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“he was nephew by marriage of Captain Armstrong, and had 
known him since his childhood. When in Lord Cork’s regiment 
in England had conversations with him. Did not think his prin- 
ciples exactly such as a military man’s should be. Had a conver- 
sation with him at his agent’s, Mr. Mulholland; talked of various 
things—the French Revolution—and he said he did not wish for 
kingly government. He said that vf there was not another exe- 
cutioner in the kingdom for George III. but himself, he would 
be one, and pique himself upon being so. TI told him he was a 
d d fellow, and ought to give up his commission, and leave 
the army and go over to France.’* He had met him at Byrne’s, 
the bookseller, in Grafton-street. He handed him a book, saying, 
**Read this—it is my creed.’’ He (the witness) found it was 
Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of Man.” He thrust it into the fire, and said he 
(Captain Armstrong) should be served so. 

Mr. Bride, a barrister, deposed to his having been acquainted 
with Armstrong. Recollected having been, within the last six or 
eight months, in company with him at the chambers of a Mr. 
Brown, in college, and heard him (Armstrong) express an opinion, 
‘‘ sighting the obligation of an oath.” 

Mr. Graydon, a barrister, deposed that he had known Arm- 
strong. Had frequently heard him express republican opinions 
‘“‘in a very violent and unqualified manner.” ‘‘ He uniformly ex- 
pressed opinions of that kind.” 

Such were the sentiments on religious and political subjects 
imputed to Captain Armstrong by his most intimate friends and 
relatives, and others intimately: acquainted with him. 

Mr. Ponsonby, counsel for one of the prisoners, in reference 
to the character and conduct of Armstrong, said: ‘‘ I know not 
how you will be inclined to appreciate the conduct of a man who 
gets into the confidence of another for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of matters he could not otherwise obtain, and makes 
use of that knowledge against the life of the person from whom he 
obtained it !—and yet, if we believe him, he did this. I pass no 
opinion on such conduct—I leave that for you to do; but this I 
will say, that if I were a juryman I would not be quick to convict 
upon the evidence of a man who acknowledged that he became 
the friend of another, for the purpose of betraying the friendship 
and taking away the life of that friend.’’+ 

Mr. Curran, in alluding to Armstrong’s testimony, said: ‘‘ The 
verdict is to be founded on sworn testimony—on the oath of a 
witness, founded upon this ground and this alone, that he does 
believe there is an eternal God—an intelligent, supreme, and 





* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 120. } Ibid, p. 107. 
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self-existent Being, capable of inflicting eternal punishment for 
offences, or conferring eternal compensation upon man after he 
has passed the boundary of the grave. But where the witness 
believes he is possessed of a perishing soul, and there is nothing 
upon which punishment or reward can be exerted, he proceeds, 
regardless of the number of his offences, and undisturbed by the 
terrors of remorse, which might save a jury from the fear that their 
verdict might be founded upon perjury.” 

Let us bear in mind that the rising of the United Irishmen 
had been fixed for the 23rd of May by the new directory, of which 
John Sheares was a member; that in all probability the fact was 
known to the government; that the Sheares were watched and 
set, and that Captain Armstrong had undertaken the business of 
the discovery of their secrets and of their betrayal, prior to the 
10th of May, 1798. 

On the above-mentioned day Captain Armstrong commenced 
business in the line of an informer, and his first essay was on the 
lives of Henry and John Sheares. He dogged them from their 
booksellers to their own house. He stole into their confidence ; 
stealthily and insidiously he gained access to their homes and 
their families. He violated the laws of hospitality and the obli- 
gations of a gentleman to the interests of honour, humanity, and 
justice. He betrayed these two unfortunate gentlemen. He 
gained a pension of £500 a-year, and he died in the receipt of the 
blood-money he obtained for the services he had rendered to the 
Irish government, and the ruin he brought on two gentlemen who 
were obnoxious to it. 

Captain Armstrong, in his evidence on the trial of the Sheares, 
did not think it necessary to state that at his Sunday’s interview 
(20th May, 1798) he shared the hospitality of his victims ; that he 
dined with them, sat in the company of their aged mother and 
affectionate sister, enjoyed the society of the accomplished wife of 
one of them, caressed his infant children, and on another occasion, 
referred to by Miss Steele, was entertained with music—the wife of 
the unfortunate man, whose children he was to leave in a few days 
fatherless, playing on the harp for his entertainment! These 
things are almost too horrible to think on. 

Armstrong, after dining with his victims on Sunday, returned 
to their house no more. This was the last time the cloven foot of 
treachery passed the threshold of the Sheares: on the following 
morning they were arrested, and committed to Kilmainham gaol. 
The terrible iniquity of Armstrong’s conduct on that Sunday— 
when he dined with his victims—sat in social intercourse with their 
families a few hours only before he was aware his treachery would 
have brought ruin on that household—is unparalleled. 
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The evidence of Armstrong was thus commented on by Curran 
on the trial of the Sheares : 

‘“‘J am led to believe, shocking as it is to do so, that this wit- 
ness had the heart, when he was surrounded by the little progeny 
of my client—when he was sitting in the mansion in which he was 
hospitably entertained—when he saw the old mother, supported by 
the piety of her son, and the children basking in the parental fond- 
ness of the father, to smile upon this scene, contemplating the 
havoc he was about to make, the children he was about to consign 
to the storms of a miserable world, without having an anchorage 
left them in the kindness of a father! Can such things be, and 
not awaken the vengeance of an eternal God? But, forsooth, it 
cannot reach this man beyond the grave. Therefore I uphold him 
here. I can imagine, gentlemen, such a belief; because, when the 
mind becomes destitute of principles of morality and religion, all 
within the miserable being is left a dark and dreary void, never 
cheered by the rays of tenderness and humanity. When the belief 
of eternal justice is gone from the soul of a man, horrors of every 
kind may set up their abode there.’’* 

On the 21st of May, 1798, both the Sheares having been 
arrested on Captain Armstrong’s evidence, John Sheares was 
taken to the Castle, visited in the guard-room by the informer 
Armstrong, who seemed reluctant to the last to relinquish the 
mask of friendship. The visit of the arch-traitor was productive, 
however, of no evidence but that which showed the prisoner’s only 
anxiety to be for the fate of a beloved brother. In a few hours 
John Sheares was lodged in the same gaol with that brother. 

The extraordinary openness of perfidy, and even wantonness of 
treachery, which marked the proceedings in Ireland of this infa- 
mous agency of informers, has perhaps been equalled in many 
instances in other countries in the frenzy of civil strife, but in 
one instance it certainly never was surpassed. The signal insi- 
diousness and obdurate, unrelenting villany of Captain John 
Warneford Armstrong are vividly present to my mind when I 
make this observation. 

Other informers, however, when they have once wormed them- 
selves into the confidence of their victims, and have possessed 
themselves sufficiently of their secrets to bring them to the scaf- 
fold, rest from their labours, and spare themselves the unnecessary 
annoyance—perhaps a feeling of remorse—at beholding the unfor- 
tunate wretches they had deceived, when they were fairly in their 
toils and delivered over to the proper authorities. In the breast of 
Armstrong no such feeling of squeamishness found a lodgment— 


* Ridgeway’s Report of the Trial of the Sheares, p. 154, 
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no spark of sensibility was left there, to be struck out by any col- 
lision with calamity. 

The importance of the preceding authentic report of the evi- 
dence, in extenso, of Captain J. W. Armstrong will be found 
equalled, in some matters exceeded, by that of the following accu- 
rate statement of my own personal communication with the man 
on the subject of my references to his betrayal of the Sheares, in 
the first series of this work, published in 18438 : 


CORRESPONDENCE AND DETAILS OF PERSONAL COMMUNICATION BE- 
TWEEN CAPTAIN JOHN WARNEFORD ARMSTRONG AND DR. MADDEN, 
RESPECTING SOME PASSAGES IN THE WORK OF THE LATTER, IN 
REFERENCE TO THE EVIDENCE GIVEN ON THE TRIAL OF HENRY 
AND JOHN SHEARES. 


“ Ballycumber, Clara, Ireland, 15th August, 1843. 

‘“‘ Str—I have lately read your well-written, entertaining, and 
interesting ‘ History of the United Irishmen.’ You have made 
some mistakes, which, if I had an opportunity of seeing you, I 
could point out. If you ever come to Ireland, and will let me 
know, I will go to Dublin for the purpose. 

‘* Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “J. W. ARmsTRoNG. 
‘To R. R. Madden, Esq., M.D.” 
Li 
‘6, Salisbury-street, Strand, London, September, 1843. 

‘« Srr—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your note, dated 
15th August, and to inform you that it only reached me on Satur- 
day last, on my arrival in this city from the Continent. 

‘* My absence from London was the cause of its remaining so 
long unanswered. 

“T conclude I am addressing the Captain J. Warneford Arm- 
strong whose name is connected with the history of some of those 
ill-fated gentlemen whose lives I have attempted to illustrate. In 
the performance of my task it is probable I have fallen into some 
mistakes ; nay, it would have been impossible to have totally 
avoided error in the treatment of a subject which makes it neces- 
sary to recur to records, too frequently found not so much of facts 
as of the conflicting impressions of them, and to the reminiscences 
of men whose faculties have to be carried back to events which 
happened five-and-forty years ago. 

‘“-You are pleased to say, if I ever come to Ireland you will 
come up to Dublin for the purpose of pointing out those errors to 
me. The freedom with which I have treated of those matters 
in which your name has been mixed up, makes it imperative on 
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me to accept the proffered information, in order that if I have, in 
any degree, done injustice to you, I may to the fullest extent, and 
by the first opportunity afforded me, make reparation for it.. But 
permit me at the same time to say, that with the information I am 
at present in possession of, and with the feelings I now entertain 
on those points to which I have referred in connexion with your 
name, I have nothing to unsay or wish unsaid, except in one pas- 
sage respecting a Captain Armstrong who visited Lady Louisa 
Connolly shortly after the arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; there 
is an ambiguity in that passage which it was my intention to clear 
up in a second edition of my work. 

‘“‘T had no idea of going to Ireland just now, but I think it is 
a duty I owe to truth to avail myself of any information which may 
enable me to do justice, not only to the dead, but to the living 
also, in whatever relation the latter may stand to the memory of 
the former. I will, God willmg, be in Dublin on Wednesday or 
Thursday next, and on my arrival will inform you of my address 
there. 

‘‘T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


(Signed) “R. R. Mappen. 
“To Captain J. W. Armstrong, Ballycumber, Clara, Ireland.” 
PERE 


“15, Rathmines, Dublin, 28th September, 1843. 

“‘Srr—I beg leave to apprize you of my arrival in Dublin. 
Should it suit your convenience to meet me on Monday next, the 
2nd of October, at No. 15, Rathmines, between the hours of one 
and two in the afternoon, I shall be in readiness to communicate 
with you respecting those errors in my recent work, which you in- 
form me I have fallen into. 

‘*T am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
“RR. R. Mappen. 
* To Capt. J. W. Armstrong, &c. &c.” 
KY: 
“ Ballycumber, Clara, 2nd October, 1843. 

‘‘ Sin—I have received both your letters ; the first arrived here 
when I was in Dublin; the second came also while I was absent 
attending the show of an agricultural society, and I did not return 
until it was too late to write. 

‘“‘T am obliged to be in Dublin on the 24th instant, and if you 
stay so long in Dublin I will call upon you on the 25th. How- 
ever, if it should not be convenient for you to do so, I will go up on 
the receipt of your letter. 

‘“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) “J. W. ARMSTRONG. 
“To R. R. Madden, Esq., M.D., 15, Rathmines, Dublin.” 
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Vy. 
“ Ballycumber, Clara, 4th October, 1843. 
Str—I have this moment received your letter, and shall go to 
Dublin to-morrow morning, and shall call upon you on Friday. 
You must perceive that it is impossible to be there sooner. 
‘‘T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) ““J. W. ARMSTRONG. 
“To R. R. Madden, Esq., M.D., 15, Rathmines, Dublin.” 


MINUTES OF AN INTERVIEW WITH CAPTAIN J. W. ARMSTRONG, THE 
6TH OCTOBER, 1848, aT No. 15, RATHMINES, DUBLIN. 
“6th October, 1843. 

‘* Captain John Warneford Armstrong having applied to me, 
by letter, for an interview with reference to some alleged errors in 
the first series of my work, ‘ The Lives and Times of the United 
Trishmen,’ I met him by appointment at No. 15, Rathmines, 
Dublin, Counsellor O'H , at my request, being present. 

‘‘ The following notes of the leading topics of Captain Arm- 
strone’s communication were taken by me on the spot during the 
conversation in question. 

‘** At page 65, vol. u., Captain Armstrong referred to a cita- 
tion in my work, from Mr. Moore’s ‘ Life of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald,’ respecting the visit of a Captain Armstrong to Lady Sarah 
Napier after the arrests at Bond’s, and also to an observation of 
mine in regard to this visit. Captain Armstrong states that ‘he 
never visited Lady Sarah Napier at any period, and that he was 
not acquainted even with her name.’ I replied to Captain Arm- 
strong that, subsequently to the publication of the first series of my 
work, I had received a communication from a relative of Lady 
Sarah Napier (Major-General William Napier), which left no 
doubt on my mind that the Captain Armstrong referred to on that 
occasion was a gentleman somewhat acquainted with the Leinster 
family, whose intentions could not be called in question, and that 
he, Captain John Warneford Armstrong, was not the person re- 
ferred to in the above-mentioned passage; and that, as I had in- 
formed him in my reply to his first communication, it was my in- 
tention to give the information I had received on this point in the 
second edition of my work. 

“« At page 88, vol. ii., first series, Captain Armstrong says, in 
reference to his first interview with the Sheares, that ‘it was not 
sought by him, it was not sought by the government—it was in 
fact unknown to them—nor was it sought by the Sheares. It was 
sought by Byrne, the bookseller, whose shop he frequented. Byrne 
believed his sentiments to be similar to his own. He said one 
day to some person in the shop, pointing to the green which he, 
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Captain Armstrong, wore, ‘‘ This man wears a green, and he is a 
croppy for all that.’’ Captain Armstrong believes the wish for the 
introduction to the Sheares originated with Byrne. Captain Arm- 
strong states that the assertion in Mr. Curran’s work, and re- 
peated in mine, that on the occasion of his dining with the 
Sheares he had fondled or caressed the children of Henry Sheares 
was utterly unfounded; he had never done so—nor had Mrs. 
Sheares played on the harp for him. He never recollected having 
seen the children at all; but there was a young lady of about 
fifteen there whom he met at dinner. The day he dined there 
(and he dined there only once), he was urged by Lord Castlereagh 
to do so—it was wrong to do so—and he, Captain Armstrong, was 
sorry for it; but he was persuaded by Lord Castlereagh to go 
there to dine, for the purpose of getting further information.’ 

‘« Tn reference to an observation of mine on his anxiety to join 
his regiment after having given information about the Sheares, 
Captain Armstrong said, ‘when he acquainted Lord Castlereagh 
with his desire to join his regiment, which had just gone into the 
county Kildare against the rebels, Lord Castlereagh endeavoured 
to dissuade him—not perhaps from any anxiety for his personal 
safety on his account, but on account of the necessity for his 
appearance at the approaching trial of the Sheares. His, Captain 
Armstrong’s reason for wishing to join his regiment was, to pre- 
vent giving people a pretext for imputing his absence at such a 
period to cowardice.’ 

At page 175, vol. ii., first series, in reference to the evidence 
of Mr. Drought, respecting Captain Armstrong’s account of the 
circumstances which took place at Blackmore Hill, with respect to 
certain country people met with pikes and green cockades, of 
whom one was hanged, another was shot, and the third was 
flogged, Captain Armstrong stated, ‘ Drought’s evidence was false ; 
it is true on that occasion one man was shot, one man was hanged, 
and the other was whipped ; but this was not done by his orders ; 
it was done by the orders of some other person. The command- 
ing officer was Sir James Duff; but he does not say it was done 
by his orders.’* I asked was there a court-martial held on the 
occasion. Captain Armstrong replied there was no court-martial. 
It was quite sufficient that they were found with pikes and green 
cockades. I asked was he, Captain Armstrong, quite certain that 
all the men had pikes and green cockades. He replied that he did 
not know for a certainty, but believes, and is pretty sure, they all 
had. There was an engagement the same day, after this event, 
on Blackmore Hill with the rebels. 


* The Sir James Duff whose name is coupled with the military massacre of the 
surrendered, unarmed prisoners at the Gibbet Rath of Kildare. 
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** At page 177, vol. ii., first series, in reference to the evidence 
of Mr. Robert Bride on the trial of the Sheares, respecting some 
expressions of his as to oaths being words, and words being as 
wind, or some such terms—which, having been used about that 
time in a pamphlet by , he, Captain Armstrong, might 
have repeated—he, Captain Armstrong, protested that the in- 
ference drawn by Mr. Bride from these careless words about the 
obligation of an oath was erroneous, and that he never doubted 
the solemn obligation of an oath. 

‘* At page 179, vol. ii., first series, in reference to a statement 
in my work respecting the name of Clibborn in the secret service 
money list, being supposed by me to have been the Captain Clib- 
born by whose advice he had given the interview to the Sheares, 
Captain Armstrong stated that this sum of money was given to 
Mr. George Clibborn, a very active magistrate in the county of 
Westmeath, the father of his friend, Captain John Clibborn, and 
not, as I had supposed, to the latter, and to the magistrate for ex- 
penses, &c. He supposed that the money was not given as a re- 
ward to him, but to meet expenses incurred in paying for such 
services as magistrates are in the habit of receiving. 

“Captain Armstrong likewise thinks that I was in error in 
supposing the report of the secret committee of the House of 
Commons, respecting the conspiracy of the United Irishmen, was 
drawn up by Lord Castlereagh. It was drawn up by a gentle- 
man in the service of Lord Castlereagh of the name of Knox, 
commonly called ‘Spectacle Knox.’ He was not the brother of 
Lord Northland; he acted as a kind of private secretary to Lord 
Castlereagh ; he was an able, clever man. 

‘“In two or three places in‘the second volume, first series, 
Captain Armstrong refers to an error in the spelling of his name, 
the letter ¢ being omitted in the name Warneford. He also cor- 
rects the error of calling him in some places Lieutenant Armstrong 
instead of Captain. In conclusion, Captain Armstrong states that 
he never was a United Irishman; that he never was an Orange- 
man ; that the original interview he had referred to with Lord Cas- 
tlereagh (which was his first acquaintance with him) was subsequent 
to his, Captain Armstrong’s, introduction to the Sheares; that 
when Byrne proposed the interview to him—havying followed him 
out to the door, and said to him in the street, ‘ Would you have 
any objection to meet the Sheares ?’—it instantly flashed across his 
mind for what object the interview was sought ; that he consented 
to it, and immediately went to his friend Captain Clibborn, and 
was advised by him to meet the Sheares ; that after his interview 
with them he was introduced by Colonel L’Estrange to Lord 
Castlereagh ; he had no previous acquaintance with his lordship. 

IV. 25 
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‘‘The above notes were read over to Captain Armstrong by 
me in the presence of Counsellor O’H , and the correctness 
of them was assented to by him. 


(Signed) 





“RR. R. Mappen. 
‘‘THomas O'H 


%? 
° 





On the 7th of October, 1848, the following memorandum, in 
relation to the interview with Armstrong, was written by me: 

“The preceding minutes of my communication with Captain 
Armstrong were necessarily confined to the leading topics which 
were the subject of that communication. 

I now proceed to give a memorandum of the conversation, the 
details of which are connected with the preceding notes, and 
which it was impossible to take down on the spot and during the 
conversation. 

‘“‘T stated to Captain Armstrong that it was unnecessary for 
me to offer him any apology for anything I had written on the sub- 


ject which our interview had reference to ; our views respecting it — 


were altogether different. My only object in communicating with 
him was to get any statement of facts which he might offer, and 
to give publicity to it, with the view of promoting the interests of 
truth and justice. 

‘Captain Armstrong said his principal object was to enable 
me to correct some errors into which I had fallen. He was in the 
habit of reading a great deal, and his disposition led him to notice 
errors wherever he detected them, and even to take the trouble of 
pointing them out to the authors of the works in question, though 
he had been wholly unacquainted with them. He spent a great 
deal of time in reading, and expended on books, in fact, more 
money than he could afford; and he repeated it was a custom of 
his to notice errors and inaccuracies in books, and to point them 
out where they could be corrected. With respect to my work, he 
said: ‘It is evident you are a partizan, and therefore your proceed- 
ings are of a partial kind, and tinctured with prejudice; but I have 
carefully read your work (the first series), and I must say the 
account of the events of the times you treat of is given with extra- 
ordinary correctness; it is a most valuable work, and perhaps no 
one but a partizan would have bestowed the same labour on it. 

‘“« «My conduct, you, and all those who think as you do, speak 
of in terms of the utmost severity. I do not complain of your 
doing so—my only desire is to set you right as to facts; but others 
do not feel as you do with respect to these proceedings—they ap- 
prove of them, they appreciate my motives, they know the neces- 
sity there was for them, and the fortunate results of which they 
were productive to the country. Their good opinion is sufficient 
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for me. I speak to you with the utmost frankness on this sub- 
ject. lam ready to answer any question you choose to ask me; 
you do not know me, and may imagine I would conceal or distort 
facts. Iam a plain, straight-forward man, and the people in my 
neighbourhood know me perfectly well, and would trust me with 
anything, and confide in any statement.’ 

“‘T asked Captain Armstrong if he did not state, in his reply 
to the approbationary address of the officers of his regiment, in 
respect to his proceedings in the case of the Sheares, that he had 
not acted in this business from any interested motives, and had 
not thus acted for any reward. Captain Armstrong replied that 
he never said he had received no reward ; what he said was, that 
it was not with the expectation of getting a reward that he had 
thus acted. I observed that his name was not in the list of those 
who had been receivers of the secret service money. Captain 
Armstrong said his name could not be found in any such list, for 
the reward, he received was a pension, conferred on him by act of 
parliament, and if it had not thus been conferred on him by act 
of parliament, the late government would have taken it from him, 
which he (Captain Armstrong) thought they would not have been 
justified in doing. 

** T asked Captain Armstrong if, during the period of his inter- 
views with the Sheares, he had any communication with the Lord 
Chancellor Clare in regard to them ; he replied that he had not. 
I asked if Lord Castlereagh appeared to attach any peculiar impor- 
tance to the apprehension of the Sheares, or seemed more desirous 
that they should be laid hold of than any other of the known or 
suspected leaders who were then at large. Captain Armstrong 
replied that he was not aware of such being the case; he only knew 
that Lord Castlereagh thought their detection of great importance, 
and had persuaded him to go to the house; that he would not 
have gone there if he had not been urged thus to do so. It was 
wrong, he believed—indeed he felt it was wrong, to have gone there 
and to have dined with them. It was only that part of the business 
he had any reason to regret. 

‘“‘T asked who was present on that occasion: Captain Armstrong 
replied there were three ladies present, a slip of a girl about fifteen, 
and the two men. The ladies were, the old lady (the mother), the 
wife of Henry, and the sister of the brothers. The young girl he 
did not know who she was; she might be the daughter of Henry—- 
he did not know that she was—in fact he never remembered having 
seen any of his children. I asked some questions respecting their 
position at table: Captain Armstrong said, ‘ The dinner table was a 
large one, much longer than this [pointing to the one before him]. 
The old lady sat at one side, the wife of Henry sat next her, the 
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sister and the young girl at the other side; Henry sat at one end, 
and John at the other; I sat next John.’ 

‘Tn relation to my account of this interview, Captain Arm- 
strong’s chief anxiety seemed to be to remove the impression, which 
he declared to be erroneous, that he had fondled or caressed the 
children of Henry Sheares ; he said, ‘ Indeed I never was fond of 
children ; it was not a custom of mine; I was not in the habit of 
taking notice of children.’ ’ 

‘Captain Armstrong stated that when he went down to Kil- 
dare to join his regiment, he was escorted down by four hundred 
men, for his protection, and two field pieces. On his arrival at 
Kilcullen there was no tidings there of his regiment, so he joined 
another regiment, then on active duty in that neighbourhood. 

‘With respect to Byrne, Mr. Armstrong states he was quite 
sure that Byrne was true to his party, and believed him (Captain 
Armstrong) to be favourable to its views. He (Byrne) formed this 
opinion from his conversation, he supposed, in regard to some 
measures of the government which he disapproved of, especially to 
the enforcement of claims for certain taxes the year after the ob- 
jects taxed had been given up by the parties; and also for assessed 
taxes, three years of which were required to be paid within one 
year, and nine years within three years. In reply to a question of 
Mr. O'H , Captain Armstrong said Byrne was not prosecuted, 
he was permitted to go to America. Captain Armstrong stated, 
in speaking of military executions, that in those times the orders 
for them were not always given by officers in command—from 
whom they should emanate ; but the subordinates took upon them- 
selves often to act on such occasions. 

‘“‘He requested me to read an address, presented to him by the 
colonel and other officers of his regiment, in 1798, in approbation 
of his conduct in the case of the Sheares, and his reply to it. 
Having read aloud these documents, published in The Dublin 
Journal, I asked Captain Armstrong if he wished to have them 
inserted with the statement, in a new edition of my work? He 
replied that he had no anxiety for their publication ; it was not 
necessary for him or his justification. His friends, who knew his 
conduct, the motives of it, and its results, required no further 
justification of it from him. 

‘* Counsellor O’H said he considered these documents 
historically important, and they ought to be published in justice to 
Captain Armstrong, as well as for enabling persons to comprehend 
the state of public feeling at that time. Captain Armstrong as- 
sented to this view, and communicated the published copies of 
these documents to me, which are appended to this statement. 

(Signed) “RR. R. Mappen.” 
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“‘TO CAPTAIN JOHN W. ARMSTRONG, KING’S COUNTY REGIMENT OF 
MILITIA. 
“ Dublin, 23rd December, 1798. 

“‘Srr—I am directed by the officers of the King’s County 

regiment to convey to you the enclosed, which, be assured, gives 
me much satisfaction. 

‘‘ Believe me, with much regard, yours, 
“Wa. W. WESTENRA, 
** Tieut.-Col. King’s County Regiment.” 


‘“‘ Malahide, 21st December, 1798. 

‘‘The officers of the King’s County regiment, assembled at 
Malahide, came to a resolution to convey to Captain John Warne- 
ford Armstrong, of the aforesaid regiment, the following, engraved 
on a medal : 

«<< Sirr—Having heard of late that your conduct respecting 
Messrs. Sheares has been in some instances thoughtlessly as 
injuriously reflected upon, we think we are bound, in justice to 
you, to the community, and to ourselves as a body, to convey to 
you, sir, our sentiments on that occasion, and to assure you of our 
general and most decided approbation. Had we imagined that so 
false a construction could have been put upon the motives that 
influenced your conduct, we should ere now (though separated as 
our regiment has been during the late rebellion) have declared the 
sense we entertained of the important service you have rendered 
your country. Great, indeed, was the value of your information ; 
and we who are acquainted with all the circumstances know that 
your conduct was disinterested—that you came forward without 
the expectation of reward—and, highly sensible of the danger you 
would incur, you despised it for the public good. We cannot 
conclude without observing that you acted with the private appro- 
bation of your friends in the regiment; that it was not a business 
of your own seeking—it was forced upon you by the infatuated 
men, whose conduct Providence seemed to direct, in making an 
attack upon you so insulting to your feelings as an officer and as 
a man. 

«¢ THE OFFICERS OF THE Kine’s County ReciMent.’ ” 


‘‘ 70 LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WESTENRA, KING’S COUNTY REGIMENT. 
“« Malahide, 24th December, 1798. 

‘‘ Srr—I have just received the address of the King’s County 
regiment, declaring their approbation of my conduct ; and if any- 
thing could increase the pleasure I felt, it would be the having 
appointed you, sir, to deliver it to me—a person for whom I en- 
tertain so high a respect, and of such general estimation in the 
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regiment. I beg you will convey to them my answer, which I 
enclose. 


‘“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, with great truth and respect, 
“Your most obedient and very humble servant, 


‘‘ Joun W. ARMSTRONG, 
“ Captain King’s County Regiment.” 


‘“T0 THE OFFICERS OF THE KING’S COUNTY REGIMENT. 
“ Malahide, 24th December, 1798. 

‘“‘GENTLEMEN—So flattering and honourable a testimony of 

your approbation of my conduct as you have been pleased to ex- 
press, and the very handsome manner in which you have had it 
conveyed to me, calls forth the gratitude and thanks of my heart. 
To preserve your good opinion shall be my unalterable and uniform 
endeavour ; and to persevere in such conduct is the best return I 
can make. Dull indeed must have been my feelings, if your 
bright and distinguished example of affectionate loyalty to our 
beloved sovereign had not called forth every particle of vigour 
which I possessed. It is indisputably true that I was not actuated 
by any hope of reward, nor by the fear of punishment (in my con- 
duct with regard to those unfortunate men whom I was obliged to 
prosecute). I acted from a purely disinterested principle, to serve 
my country ; and I feel perfectly satisfied in the consciousness of 
having done so. Some people are of opinion that they were ac- 
quaintances of mine—the fact was otherwise. 

‘“‘T never uttered a single syllable to either of them, until I 
was introduced to them on Thursday the 10th of May, and they 
were taken up on the 21st. Others say, and indeed it is the only 
thing like argument offered on the occasion by those who have 
endeavoured to calumniate me, that it was improbable that they 
should put their lives into the hands of a stranger. To this point 
the answer is obvious: the insurrection was on the eve of breaking 
out—the time was pressing—they thought I might have been of 
critical service to them—it was worth running some risk for; and 
surely in the course of their proceedings they must have frequently 
put themselves in the power of as great strangers—the evidence 
of Kearney shows tMs pretty clearly. 

“The only question that can admit of any doubt is, whether 
under the circumstances it was becoming a man of honour to act 
as I have done? I must observe that I put myself under the 
direction of my colonel and my friend ; I acted by their advice, 
and if I have done anything wrong they are more culpable than I. 
But when I consider the dreadful conspiracy which had so long 
existed in the kingdom, whose malignant and desperate purpose 
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had for many years been at work—the savage barbarity which had 
marked its progress, and had at length burst forth with all the 
horrors of rebellious outrage, to overthrow the government and to 
subvert the monarchy—how many lives might probably be saved 
by a timely discovery of the principal and deep concern which 
these men were supposed to have in the business; when I con- 
sider all these points, and many more which occur to me, I have 
great doubt whether a man of strict honour would not be justifiable 
in seeking the confidence of these men for the purpose of detec- 
tion. But mine is a much clearer case. These men made a most 
hostile attack upon me; as an officer they offered me the highest 
insult, and as an Irish subject they sought (in order to forward 
their own views) to involve me in a transaction which would pro- 
bably have led to infamy and ruin. 

Tam confident that many people have endeavoured, by indi- 
rect means, to depreciate me in the general esteem. Some have 
succeeded; but I was well aware that such would be the endeavour 
of the disaffected. So certain was I of it, that nothing but the 
zeal I was actuated by for my country’s welfare could have tempted 
me to expose myself to the public view, and to have rendered my- 
self so very unpopular as I have done by thus discharging my duty— 
a duty more imperious from the impossibility of any other person 
being able to frustrate their plans of treason. 

‘I believe I have been much traduced, but it matters to me 
little what the disaffected, the disloyal, or those ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances under which I acted, may think of my conduct. It was 
not to gain their good wishes that I risked my person and my re- 
putation: I am rewarded when approved of by men possessing so 
much honour, principle, and spirit as any I am acquainted with. 
I shall always consider as the most fortunate event in my life that 
one which has enabled me to save from massacre a multitude of 
my fellow-subjects, and probably all my brother officers. 

“‘T remain, with every sentiment of gratitude and regard, gen- 
tlemen, most sincerely yours, 


Signed ‘*JoHN WARNEFORD ARMSTRONG, 
8 ees 
Captain King’s County Regiment.” 


When we read the letter of Armstrong to the colonel and 
officers of the King’s County militia, wherein he vainly endeavours 
to give the foul traits of his infamous treachery an aspect of 
loyalty, courage, patriotism, self-sacrificing devotion to his coun- 
try and his king, we are too much astounded at the villain’s auda- 
city to comprehend all the falsities of the pretences to virtuous 
motives—the vile sophistry and flimsy arguments he has recourse 
to. 
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T have had experience of this kind of feeling of incompetency 
to realize, at the time, all the fraud and falsehood of such pretences, 
when I have sat téte-a-téte at the same table, not eating or drink- 
ing, but communing with Captain John Warneford Armstrong, 
during two mortal hours, on the subject of his betrayal of the 
Sheares. 

Calmly, coolly, and collectedly recalling every act in that fear- 
ful drama, detailing every interview with his victims, everything 
that passed at their table when he sat in convivial intercourse with 
the wife and children of one of the brothers, with the mother and 
sister of both of them—I have heard this man, in plausible lan- 
guage, vindicate his conduct, and even glory init. I have heard 
commendation of the work in which I reprobated that conduct from 
his lips. I have seen him smile, too, without any apparent bitter- 
ness, when, at his departure, he put forth his hand to shake mine, 
and I begged of him to excuse me; even then I had occasion to 
mark the power of falsehood in his face, in his voice, in his bland 
demeanour. But it was only when I reflected on his vindication, 
and had seen the dissection of similar pretences to his at the hands 
of that old anatomist of perverted natures, Montaigne, that the 
character of this man appeared to me in all its real deformity, and 
the futility was wholly apparent of all attempts to disguise it. 

Old Michel de Montaigne, in the first chapter of the third book 
of his essays, ‘‘ De l Utile et de V Honeste,” has some excellent 
observations on the office, services, and pretensions of informers 
and betrayers. 

Montaigne brings forward many arguments to. prove that human 
nature is composed of elements totally and essentially different. 
Some of them, separately regarded, cannot be otherwise considered 
than as detestable; and yet he tells us—‘‘ Desquelles qualiter 
qui osterait les semences en Vhomme destruirait les fondamentales 
conditions de notre vie.” And then he goes on to say—‘‘It is the 
same in matters of police regimé. There are necessary offices, 
not only abject, but even vicious in themselves. In them the 
vices have their rank, and are employed in patching up the seams 
in our state apparel as poisons are used for the recovery of health. 
If they become excusable, it is only while the want of them is 
felt, and that the public necessity disguises their true quality. 
Let us resign such offices to individuals of more daring and less 
sensitiveness, who can sacrifice honour and conscience as some 
persons of antiquity sacrificed their lives for the safety of their 
country. We weaker-minded people must be content to play 
humbler and less hazardous parts. Public good ma) require that 
men should betray, lie, and kill, even; let us resign this commis- 
sion to persons more facile and supple than ourselves. 
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‘“‘ There is a malignant kind of justice (which is accomplished 
by fraud) no less injured in my estimation by itself than it can be 
hurt by others. I replied not long ago to an observation, that I 
would find a difficulty in betraying a sovereign for the sake of a 
private person, as I would be ashamed of betraying any private 
person for that prince. For I hate not only to deceive, but that 
treachery should be practised by others on me. I neither wish to 
furnish the matter of nor the occasion of treason. In the little 
part I have taken in the strife and discord of our princes by which 
the country is now torn, I have sedulously endeavoured that they 
should not be deceived by me, nor play the part of deceivers under 
my mask. People of that kind of trade, betrayers by profession, 
are more secret and given to disguising; they steal into presence, 
counterfeit opinions, and strive to make their own appear most 
conformable to the opinions of those they have to do with. Does 
not he to whom you betray another, by whom you were equally 
welcomed as you are by the person to whom you now betray him, 
well know that you would do to him, if occasion served, as you 
have done to the other? He knows you to be a wicked man. 
Nevertheless he uses you, and draws out your perfidious stores, 
and does his work by your treachery. For these double-dealing 
men are useful for what they bring, but care must be taken not to 
let them carry away much—to repose as little confidence in them 
asipossible. sa 03h, any 

‘For my part, I am content to know no more of state busi- 
ness than what it is desired I should employ myself in, and have 
no desire myself that my knowledge should go beyond or constrain 
my word. If I must serve for an instrument of treachery, it must 
be at least without absolute violence to my conscience. I will 
neither be held to the task as a servant, nor considered so loving 
nor so loyal as to be thought fit to be a traitor. He who is un- 
faithful to himself is so excusably to his employer. 

‘“‘ He that would employ me to lie, betray, and forswear my- 
self, though not to assassinate or poison a man, for some signal 
purpose of state, I would tell, ‘If I have robbed or plundered any 
person, I would rather you sent me to the gallies.. . . . In 
such commissions (of perfidy and perjury) there is an evident mark 
of infamy and reprobation on the face of them; and he who ap- 
points you to them accuses your principles of baseness ; and in 
conferring these offices on you, inflicts on you a burden and a 
penalty. So much as public affairs are served by your ignoble 
acts, so much are your own true interests damaged; and the 
greater your success has been in them, the worse is it for your- 
self.” * 

* Les Essais de Montaigne, ed. fol. Paris, 1635. Liv. 3. 
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When Captain Armstrong, in 1843, commenced his epistolary 
communications and personal interview with me in terms of ful- 
some commendation of my labours and my talents, I felt as I have 
done in the presence of a hyena, not yelping at me, or howling at 
some distance in the jungle ; but insidiously approaching, showing 
his eye-teeth, and exposing his white tusks with a horrid expres- 
sion of grinning on the muzzle—prowling near my tent, and steal- 
ing on it so stealthily as to be within a few paces of me before it 
was discovered. I remembered an Arab proverb suggestive of the 
wisdom of looking out for danger, for deadly hate, or mischief of 
some kind or other, when men who are of the nature of certain 
ferocious animals smile on you. I recalled the prudent counsel 
given in the play of ‘‘ Richard IIT.” act i. scene 1: 


*¢ Beware of yonder dog; look, when he fawns he bites; 
And when he bites his venom tooth will rankle to the death.” 


I took care, when Captain Armstrong honoured me with an 
interview, to have a legal gentleman of eminence in his profession 
present on that occasion, and to assure Captain Armstrong of the 
advantages of an arrangement which were by no means obvious to 
him. But the gallant captain was a bland old man, excessively 
courteous, complacent, and accommodating. He was all benignity 
and civility. 

I have a few observations to make with respect to Captain 
John Warneford Armstrong’s denial to me that he had fondled the 
children of one of his victims, and had the mother of the children 
playing on the harp for him on the last visit of his to the house of 
Henry Sheares, the evening preceding the day when the arrests of 
both brothers took place, on his (Captain J. W. Armstrong’s) in- 
formation. 

The denial was to the following effect: The assertion in Mr. 
» Curran’s book, and repeated in mine (‘‘ The Lives and Times 
of the United Irishmen”’), that on the occasion of dining with 
the Sheares he had fondled or caressed the children of Henry 
Sheares, was utterly unfounded. He had never done so, nor had 
Mrs. Sheares played on the harp for him. He never recollected 
having seen the children at all; but there was a young lady of 
about fifteen there, whom he met at dinner. The day he dined 
there (and he dined there only once) he was wrged by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to do so; it was wrong to do so—but he was persuaded 
by Lord Castlereagh to go there to dine, for the purpose of get- 
ting further information. These are the words of Captain J. W. 
Armstrong, spoken to me in the presence of an eminent barrister, 
now holding a high legal office under the crown, and the accuracy 
of the report of them has been certified by him. But I have not 
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stated all that Captain Armstrong said to me on that subject, on 
the occasion referred to. The words of Captain Armstrong just 
cited are taken from my notes of the interview, written down in 
the presence of Captain Armstrong during our communication. 
The day following that interview I made a memorandum of many 
questions and answers which were not noted down at that inter- 
view. Among these I must call attention to the following: Lord 
Castlereagh thought their (Henry and John Sheares’) detection of 
ereat importance, and had persuaded him to go to their house ; 
and he would not have gone there if he had not been thus urged to 
do so. It was wrong, he believed—indeed, he felt it was wrong 
to have gone there and to have dined with them. It was the only 
part of the business he had any reason to regret. 

I asked Captain Armstrong who was present on that occasion. 
Captain Armstrong replied, ‘‘ There were three ladies present, and 
a slip of a girl about fifteen, and the two men. The ladies were, 
the old lady (the mother), the wife of Henry, and the sister of the 
brothers. The young girl he did not know who she was; she 
might be the daughter of Henry; he did not know that she 
was—in fact, he never remembered seeing any of his children.” 
I asked some questions respecting their position at table. Cap- 
tain Armstrong said: ‘‘ The dinner table was a large one—much 
longer than this [pointing to the table before him]. T'he old lady 
sat at one side; the wife of Henry sat next her; the sister (of 
the brothers) and the young girl at the other side. Henry sat 
at one end, and John at the other end. I sat next John.” 

In reference to my account of this scene (in the first edition of 
this work), Captain Armstrong’s chief anxiety seemed to be, to 
remove the impression, which he declared to be erroneous, that he 
had fondled or caressed the children of Henry Sheares. On this 
subject he said, ‘‘Indeed I was never fond of children. It was not 
a custom of mine. I was never in the habit of taking notice of 
them.” 

I must observe I have noticed only, in the preceding memo- 
randa, the salient points and remarkable expressions. of Captain 
Armstrong’s replies to queries on those subjects, which I took the 
liberty to question him on over and over again in a variety of 
forms when I found he was particularly anxious to avoid details in 
his answers to my inquiries, and to deal with them in a jaunty, 
flippant manner, evidently desirous to change the topic, or art- 
fully endeavouring to shift the conversation. 

It was with great difficulty I could get him at all to admit that 
he had partaken of the hospitality of the Sheares, that he had 
dined there on the day before the arrests, that he had been in the 
company of any of the children or any child of Henry Sheares. 
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And yet nothing could be more plausible all the time than the 
manner of this bland, imperturbable, perfidious man, or more out- 
wardly earnest than his desire to afford me all the information he 
could give me. The “slip of a girl of about fifteen,’’ one of the 
children of Henry Sheares, at first had passed altogether out of his 
memory ; it was only when I pressed him hard on the subject of 
some of the younger children of Henry Sheares being present on 
that last occasion of his visit to the house of the latter, that he 
acknowledged the presence of one of them; but he stated what 
was false about the age of the child—he added several years to it— 
he spoke of her as ‘‘ a slip of a girl of about fifteen,” in order to 
show that a girl of that age was not likely to be fondled or caressed 
by a mere acquaintance of her father. 

Captain Armstrong, in one of his replies to a question of mine 
about being entertained with music by one of the ladies of the 
family, at one of his visits to the house of the Sheares, lays parti- 
cular stress on the words of his denial, which go to this extent, 
that on the occasion of his dining with the Sheares, Mrs. Sheares 
had not played on the harp for him. But he paid visits to the 
house of the Sheares at other times, when he may not have dined 
there, and music have been played for him, and whether it was 
played by Mrs. Sheares, or Julia Sheares, or ‘‘ the slip of a girl of 
about fifteen” it matters very little. 

In a letter now before me, written in May, 1836, by the bosom 
friend of John Sheares, the late Mrs. Smith, a lady on whose 
accuracy and truthfulness the fullest reliance can be placed, the 
following passage occurs: “‘ Armstrong was not very often at their 
house. Once a friend of mine saw Mrs. Sheares play the harp 
for him while he caressed one of the younger children. I believe 
it was the only evening he passed there.” 

In September, 18438, I received a letter from Mrs. Sheares, in 
reference to the memoir of her beloved husband and his brother, 
which I had published in 1842, in the first edition of this work, 
and had presented to her. She says in that letter that she perused 
the memoir with what painful feelings she need not describe; and 
these words follow: ‘‘ Your statements were all so correct that I 
had little to communicate, except a number of letters,” &c. 

It is not to be supposed that a lady of the character of Mrs. 
Sheares, of the strictest religious principles, highly intelligent, 
precise and exact in her ideas and her words, would have expressed 
herself as she did with respect to all the statements made in that 
memoir, had I been in error in the account I gave in that memoir, 
of Captain Armstrong on one occasion having been entertained 
with music played by her on the harp, and of his having fondled 
and caressed the children on the same occasion. 
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Unfortunately for me, fortunately perhaps for Captain Arm- 
strong, before his denial of the fact stated by me was made, the 
amiable lady on whose authority that statement was made was no 
longer living ; otherwise in all probability the corroboration of it 
would not have been wanting. 

The whole gist of the answers I received to the many questions 
I put to Captain Armstrong, on the subject of the fondling and 
caressing of a child or some children of Henry Sheares, amounted 
to this—that he had an antipathy to children, that it was natural 
to him to hate to have children about him, that it was repugnant 
to his tastes and disposition to notice or caress them, and there- 
fore it was not to be supposed he could have done violence to 
his feelings and fixed habits on the occasion referred to, by 
noticing or caressing a child of a man he was about to bring to the 
gallows. 

To this I answer, a man who could violate the laws of God, the 
principles of honour, the rights of hospitality, could very easily do 
violence to his natural feelings of antipathy to children (for that 
which was perverted seemed to him to be natural) for the purpose 
of deceiving more thoroughly his unfortunate, unsuspecting victims, 
and making a favourable impression on those women of their do- 
mestic circle, under whose watchful eyes the villain, who was then 
planning the ruin and desolation of that household, must have 
quailed. 

I attach no value to his denial, for I place no trust or confi- 
dence in his intentions to be truthful, on any subject in relation 
to which he found his infamy was not to be vindicated by that 
‘sovereign remedy” for all the inward bruises of his lacerated 
character, loyalty—the old plea and pretext for all the perfidies 
of all the mercenary traitors, betrayers, and informers of those 
terrible times. 

With respect to the infamy of the private gentleman and 
scheming militia captain Armstrong, dogging his victims to their 
own hearths, partaking of their hospitality, associating with their 
families, eating and drinking at their table, sitting with them 
under their own roof, planning their destruction yet smiling in 
their faces, there can be but one opinion, except in the minds of 
men constituted like the poor wretches of the King’s County mili- 
tia, who degraded their profession by addressing the basest of all 
human beings in language of revolting eulogy, and rewarding his 
villany by a valuable testimonial in honour of treachery. 

But what are we to think of the noble lord by whose special 
advice and express instructions this revolting treachery and vio- 
lation of all principles of honour, of the laws of hospitality, of the 
usages of society, was executed ? What opinion are we to form of 
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the exalted state scoundrel, Viscount Castlereagh, who advised and 
directed this. most iniquitous, vile, and disgusting proceeding ? 
What will the Tory applauders and defenders, and the moderate 
Whig impartial and philosophical reviewers of English statesmen 
say to this new load of obloquy that has been flung on the grave of 
this minister—this last addition to the weight of dirt and degradation 
that even Armstrong found too much for his character, and sought 
to relieve his oppressed conscience of the weight, by casting the 
turpitude of the original design of treachery, perfidy, and violation 
of all obligations to truth, to society, and hospitality, on the me- 
mory of that lord already too heavily charged with the guilt of 
blood, insensibility to human sufferings, and heedlessness of the 
wrongs of the country that had the calamity to give him birth. 

Could Nemesis devise any penalty for crime worse than the 
calamity of having its iniquity deemed too great to be borne by such 
a man as Captain John Warneford Armstrong, and too congenial 
to the character and consonant with the antecedents of such a man 
as Lord Castlereagh to be laid to his charge without any great 
fear of its being wondered at that he was so accused, or that—not- 
withstanding the long impunity which his crimes experienced, and 
the veil which his amenity of manners, his courtier-like appearance, 
the blandness of his address, cast over the vices of his public 
career, of prostituted talents and principles—he was overtaken at 
last by justice, and that he anticipated its vengeance. 

‘It was a singular thing to observe. with what complacency 
Armstrong shifted the burden of his great crime from his own 
shoulders, and transferred it to those of his employer and accom- 
plice, Lord Castlereagh. 

O noble Viscount Castlereagh ! 


** You have done well, 
That men should lay their murders on your neck!” 


While you were yet in life this man, in his evidence on the trial 
of the Sheares, charged you with a guilty knowledge of all his 
villanies in the house and home of Henry and John Sheares ! 
When questioned about his visits to the house of the Sheares he 
said: ‘“‘I returned to the camp immediately after each interview, 
and communicated the business to Colonel L’Estrange and Captain 
Clibborn. Sometimes I communicated it to Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Cooke.” 

Again, Captain Armstrong was asked if he had communicated 
a certain conversation with Henry Sheares at his house to any 
person. Captain Armstrong said: ‘“‘I never had an interview 
with the Mr. Sheares that I had not one with Colonel L’Estrange 
and Captain Clibborn and my Lord Castlereagh.” 
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Lord Castlereagh, arise, and stand before the tribunal of public 
opinion, at which you are arraigned— 

‘ Disprove this villain, if thou be’st a man!” 

The reader of a philosophical mind who dispassionately peruses 
these volumes—throwing aside as of small account the opinions, 
prejudices, or prepossessions of the author, sifting his statements 
carefully and critically, and judging of the facts elaborated from 
them fairly and candidly—in all probability will come to the con- 
clusion that there were higher intellectual powers and better 
qualities in the composition of the character and temperament of 
Lord Clare than in those of Lord Castlereagh. I make this 
observation, with a full conviction on my mind that the execution 
of the Sheares was mainly owing to the conduct of Lord Clare, 
in his official capacity, and that his private feelings influenced his 
public conduct on that occasion. He was a vindictive, passionate, 
unprincipled politician, but there were elements of goodness and 
generosity in his nature. His natural disposition did not incline 
him to evil, or tend to steel his heart against human sufferings, 
and to deaden all sympathies with the unfortunate or the op- 
pressed. He hated his country, its religion, and its people, with 
a fierce spirit of hostility ; but he was incapable of baseness in its 
manifestation, except when his pride was hurt, his power assailed, 
his private feelings offended or exasperated by opposition to his 
views or acts. He was terribly vindictive. Vindictiveness was 
the ruling passion of his life. It was strong even in death, and 
of headlong fury and impetuosity in the torrent of his implacable 
rage and resentments; but where personal and private injuries 
and insults were not in question, he was capable of generous and 
noble actions. 

Lord Castlereagh had no passion but ambition. He had no 
fierce hatreds, no ardent love of vengeance, no implacable resent- 
ments. He had no heart. He was a cold-blooded political ani- 
mal, not prompted to crime against humanity by any ferocious in- 
stincts, but utterly insensible to any amount of human sufferings, 
by the infliction of which his position as a minister or agent of one 
in power could be advanced or maintained. 

The valuable gold medal testimonial presented in 1798 to the 
infamous, mercenary informer, John Warneford Armstrong, by the 
officers of the King’s County militia, by persons presumed to be 
gentlemen, being members of an honourable profession, but most 
unmindful, as they proved themselves on that occasion, of its 
character and their own, in March, 1848, fell into the hands of 
ordinary villains, housebreakers, who plundered the dwelling of the 
man who had stolen into the house of the Sheares, rifled their 
breasts of their secrets, and robbed them of their lives. 
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In The Nation newspaper of 23rd September, 1843, we read 

the following article, headed 
‘‘ SHEARES ARMSTRONG. 

‘* Heap Potice OrricE.—Considerable interest was created in 
the Head Office this day, by the appearance of the once celebrated 
John Warneford Armstrong, who attended to prosecute a man 
named Egan, for robbery of several articles of bijouterie and wear- 
ing apparel; and also Anthony Willis of Lower Ormond-quay, for 
purchasing some of the property, knowing it to be stolen. 

‘Tt appeared by the evidence of Mr. Armstrong, that on the 
night of the 20th of March, Ballycumber House, his residence in 
the King’s County, was broken open, and property to a consider- 
able amount, consisting of watches, rings, a gold medal (the testi- 
monial presented to him by the officers of the King’s County 
militia, for his services to the state in the betrayal and prosecution 
to conviction of the Sheares) were stolen therefrom. This vene- 
rable magistrate (for such he is) identified several articles, among 
which was the red case which formerly contained that precious 
testimonial relic, the valuable certificate of the fidelity of his 
friendship, and the sincerity of his loyalty to his king, or devotion 
to the interests connected with the repletion of his breeches 
pockets. Barnes, of the detective police, proved the discovery of 
the watches and rings at several pawnbrokers where they had been 
pledged by Anthony Willis, and also the seizure of several articles 
of wearing apparel, &c.,.on Egan. The latter, it appears, had 
been a servant to Mr. Armstrong. After a long examination, Sir 
Christopher Fitzsimon agreed to take bail, two sureties in £25 
each, for the appearance of Willis at the next commission, and sent 
Egan for trial at the next King’s County assizes. 

‘‘The readers of the unfortunate events of 1798 may wish to 
know how looks and feels one of the most remarkable actors in the 
tragic portion of the scenes then represented. 

‘* He is now in his 74th year, and appears to be a hale, strong 
old man. He has a mark on the right side of his face, which ex- 
tends from the forehead to the side of the mouth. That mark, he 
says, was caused by a blow from a dirk which he received from 
the hand of a rebel as he was about to proceed to Jersey to join 
his regiment. 

‘* He appears to be in great trouble about the lost medal, which, 
no doubt, he intended as an heirloom, to pass from sire to son as 
an honourable proof of the fidelity and loyalty of the house of 
Ballycumber.”’ . 


An old gentleman who had known the Sheares almost from 
their boyhood, Mr. Robert Milliken, has furnished me with a 
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memorandum made by him upwards of fifty years ago, respecting 
a meeting with ‘‘the celebrated Captain Armstrong,” as illustration 
of the feelings of persons who were supporters of the government. 
For, I may observe, my informant was and is, I believe, a Tory of 
the old Irish school, and of the ascendancy one. 

“Sometime in about 1806, I, then living and in business in © 
Fermoy, was called on one morning by a strange officer whom I had 
never seen before, but whose figure and countenance I shall never ~ 
forget—they occupied more of my attention than did the business 
he came on; he belonged to a militia regiment then quartered in 
Mallow, and was in Fermoy on a district court-martial, as a mem- 
ber. He was about five feet eight in height, and seemed to have 
been of a fuller figure, but had dwindled away. It would be difficult 
to mistake him. Although in the garb of a gentleman, he had not 
the air of one. The expression of his countenance was of a mixed 
kind ; there was something horribly repulsive in it, with a large 
proportion of baseness in its indications that inspired the beholder 
with feelings of profound contempt. On his leaving my house, 
several officers belonging to Fermoy garrison ran in and asked me 
was I an acquaintance of the stranger who had just gone out. I 
said I was not, nor did I know his name; which answer seemed to 
be satisfactory. One of them then said, ‘That man is Armstrong, 
the betrayer and prosecutor of the Sheares.”’ It certainly appeared 
strange and unaccountable to me how such men as the Sheares, 
educated, clever, shrewd men of the world, could have been made 
the dupes and victims of such a man as Armstrong? During the 
continuance of the court-martial, which occupied several days, the 
usual hospitalities shown to officers so engaged in such cases 
were not extended to Captain Armstrong, although the other officers 
who were strangers in Fermoy dined at the messes of the three 
regiments which were then in garrison in Fermoy.” 


Mr. Milliken has communicated to me also a newspaper para- 
graph, which has reference to a second testimonial presented to 
Captain J. W. Armstrong, or which possibly may be a new version 
of the medal testimonial account : 


‘In the winter of 1798, the King’s County militia were quar- 
tered in Youghal, and commanded by Colonel L’Estrange. Mr. 
Armstrong held a lieutenant’s commission in the above regiment. 
The colonel and officers got up a subscription, to which every man 
in the regiment had to subscribe, in order to present a gold cup to 
Armstrong! The following was the inscription : 

“‘¢To John Warneford Armstrong, Esq., lieutenant in the 
King’s County militia, as a testimonial of our esteem ve he as a 

IV. 
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high-minded and honourable gentleman, but more especially for 
the disinterested services which he has recently rendered to the 


crown, «On behalf of the regiment, 


“¢¢ AnrHony L’Estrance, Colonel. 
*««P, AnmstRoNG, Adjutant. 
ay WILEINSoNn, Surgeon.” 

T marvel less at the declaration of esteem for the high-minded 
and disinterested gentleman, Captain John Warneford Armstrong, 
on the part of a number of Orangemen of King’s County yeomanry, 
than at the terms of intimacy that subsisted between this detest- 
able man and gentlemen of high standing of his county. 

I have seen Captain John Warneford Armstrong in the grand 
jury box of the court-house in Tullamore—for he was not only a 
justice of the peace but a grand juryman of the King’s County— 
hail-fellow-and-well-met among some of his brethren of the grand 
jury. I have seen his hand shaken by a few of them when he 
entered the grand jury box. I have seen smiling faces of theirs 
when he whispered in their ears, and appeared to be diverting and 
jocular when so whispering, and his mirthfulness and their smiles 
at it, to me were equally sickening to observe. 

The obituary of traitors is not calculated to afford much en- 
couragement to villains who are ready and willing to tread in their 
footsteps, if the occasion served for making a marketable com- 
modity of their base services. In The F'reeman’s Journal of Ist 
May, 1858, we read the following notice of the death of an exe- 
crated man : 

** April 20, at Ballycumber, King’s County, John Warrenford 
[should be Warneford] Armstrong, the infamous betrayer of the 
gallant patriot brothers John and Henry Sheares.” 

Captain John Warneford Armstrong, at the good old age of 
eighty-seven years, died callously serene, philosophically stoic and 
imperturbed; coolly, comfortably, and jauntily sliding into eternity 
with all the sang frotd and levity of a Frenchman of the old regimeé 
of freethinking, of a veteran Voltarian who had studied in the 
school at Ferney, and learned at once to contemn superstition and 
humanity ; calmly indifferent as to the approach of death; in easy 
circumstances, with an easy conscience and an easy mind, undis- 
turbed by any alarms or cares that he set the value of a fig upon 
with respect to futurity or fame! 

This kind of death is not often witnessed, nor is the terrible 
punishment of it often visited on men except for crimes terrible to 
humanity, and revolting to it. Captain John Warneford Arm- 
strong died in good circumstances, in the receipt of a pension of 
£500 a-year, with an income from land of about £200 a-year. 
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- His remains lie buried in Liss Church, Ballycumber, near 
Clara, in the King’s County. All his chattel property, and a life 
use of his landed property, was left to his wife. As a landlord, 
the people under him had no reason to complain of harshness at 
his hands. He was indulgent to his tenantry; his life was in 
many of the leases made to them—he was a prudent man—the 
longer he lived the better he made it for them. With his neigh- 
bours, with two or three exceptions, he stood well. His antece- 
dents seemed forgotten or matters of no importance. With his 
Roman Catholic neighbours his position was unfixed ; with some 
he stood well, with others badly. In his private intercourse with 
them, in general, he was bland and more than civil—kindly dis- 
posed; but in his magisterial character the true colours of his 
character came out, and they showed it in such a light that it was 
rendered impossible for him to conciliate opinion of any worth, to 
win the esteem or gain the affection of any human being who was 
not of his own household. He was a severe, cold-blooded, hard- 
hearted, callous, wily, formal, small-minded man on the bench and 
in the grand jury box. 

The peasantry—with those instincts which seem to belong 
more to the hard-working, humble, uneducated, and it may be 
added, undebauched class of the community, than to the middle 
and the upper orders—seemed to fear his presence and to feel 
uneasy in it. They shunned him, as in the middle ages people 
were wont to shun those who were supposed to be possessed. He 
had made himself obnoxious to them by his harshness and rigour 
as a magistrate, and he knew that he was so; but he never slighted 
them or gave personal offence to them. He did not abuse them, 
or revile their religion, for he knew the Irish character too well to 
do that. Had he roused their passions by any personal slight or 
insult of this kind, the smouldering ashes of the ancient hatred of 
his name and character would have been rekindled. I think I 
have good data for the preceding estimate of Mr. Armstrong cha- 
racter. 

With respect to the reward of Captain John Warneford Arm- 
strong’s state services, I have to observe, there is no trace of them 
in the original secret service documents which have fallen into my 
hands. Indeed Captain Armstrong acknowledged to me himself 
they were secured to him by act of parliament. 

I have carefully searched the reports of expenditure and in- 
come for many years subsequent to 1798, and I cannot find any 
entry of a pension to J. W. Armstrong in the public financial 
accounts. It is more than probable, however, that he was paid 
under a clause in the 389th George III., cap. 65, by which a sum 
of £2,910 was allocated to ‘‘the under-secretary in the civil 
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department {Dublin Castle] for the time being, in trust for pay- 
ment of secret annuities.” 

On authority which I place every reliance on, I have stated 
that the amount of Armstrong’s pension was £500 a-year. That 
pension ceased only at his death. That pension, earned in 1798, 
I suppose, like many others conferred for the same kind of ser- 
vices, was settled on him in 1800. He would then have been in 
the enjoyment of it for fifty-eight years. The gross amount of the 
blood-money of this man was then £29,464. The sum was great, 
enormously great, to pay for the services of one man, and for one 
act only of his; but the perfidy of that one act was great—enor- 
mously great. And what man, who coolly calculated the results 
of his villany, would not insist on having the rewards of it appor- 
tioned in a ratio equivalent to those results ? 

Captain John Warneford Armstrong could not afford to steal 
into the bosom of an unwary family, to ensnare two of its mem- 
bers, to sell his friends, and his honour, and his fame, and his 
peace, for less than he received for them. Who would grudge the 
unfortunate wretch the pounds, shillings, and pence for which he 
bartered those inestimable jewels of his soul? Why should we 
expect him to resign that pension—to fling down at the feet of 
the unworthy minister Castlereagh, who instigated him to commit 
the signal perfidy of stealing into the private house and family of 
the Sheares, the price of blood—as Judas threw down the thirty 
pieces of silver in the temple? The reason is obvious why we 
should expect no such result in this case. Judas repented of his 
crime—John Warneford Armstrong never did. 

The late John Warneford Armstrong, of Ballycumber, in the 
King’s County, derived his origin from a Scotch family, several 
branches of which were settled on the English borders in the early 
part of the reign of Elizabeth. 

Christopher Armstrong, Laird of Mangerton—youngest brother 
of the famous John Armstrong, Laird of Gitnock, who was exe- 
cuted at Carlingreg about 1530—married and had two sons, the 
younger of whom, William, left Scotland after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, and settled in Ireland in the county Fermanagh, where 
he became the founder of a numerous family. 

The eldest son of the Laird of Mangerton became the father of 
Andrew Armstrong, born in the castle of Mangerton, who migrated 

_to the north of Ireland, and settled in the county Fermanagh, near 
his uncle. By his marriage with a Miss Alexander he had several 
children—a son, Andrew, inter aliis, who was thrice married, and 
left several children at his death in 1671, and was succeeded by 
his son, Thomas Andrew, of the county Fermanagh, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester, in 1651, and conveyed to 
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London. He was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, Andrew 
Armstrong, Esq., of Ballycumber in the King’s County, who mar- 
ried, in 1669, the eldest daughter of George Charnock, Esq., widow 
of William Mason, an officer in King William’s army. He died 
in 1717, and was succeeded by his son Warneford Armstrong, 
Esq., J.P., of Ballycumber, born in 1699, married first, in 1719, 
the eldest daughter of Milo Bagot, Esq., of Newtown, and had 
issue several children (of whom George, the fourth son, was the 
father of John Warneford Armstrong). He married, secondly, 
Jane, eldest daughter of Lewis Jones, Esq., of Dublin; and, 
thirdly, in 1761, Miss Fanny Gray (who died in 1807), and had 
issue two daughters (who died unmarried), and two sons—John, 
born in 1761, entered the army, attained the rank of major in 
the 5th dragoon guards; married, in 1806, Miss Gurnell, of 
Ealvy House, Middlesex; died in 1835, leaving three children— 
William, born in 1763, entered the army, served in America and 
India, and attained the rank of major in the 80th regiment and 
colonel of a yeomanry corps; he married, in 1791, Miss Char- 
lotte Champagne of Portarlington. The above-mentioned Warne- 
ford Armstrong died in 1767, and was succeeded by his son, 
George Armstrong, born in 1734, who married Constantia Maria, 
eldest daughter of Andrew Armstrong, Esq., of Gallon, and by her, 
who died in 1826, had issue two sons and three daughters— John 
Warneford, his heir, of whom presently ; Andrew George, born in 
1778, entered the army, attained the rank of captain in the 104th 
regiment, purchased the house and demesne of Ballycumber, and 
died unmarried in 1821; Constantia and Elizabeth, both died un- 
married ; Frances, who married, in 1805, Lieutenant 8. J. Bevor. 
George Armstrong, the father of the above-named children, died 
23rd August, 1780, and was succeeded by his son, the late John 
Warneford Armstrong of infamous memory.* 

But before referring further to this gentleman I feel it a duty to 
cite a remarkable notice of his grandfather, Warneford Armstrong, 
wherein the public and private worth of this relative of his is 
spoken of in terms of the highest praise. This record of the 
virtues of the grandfather of John Warneford Armstrong I found 
in The Dublin Journal of 7th to 10th March, in the list of 
deaths : 

‘On Friday, the 6th inst. (March, 1767), after a few days’ 
_ illness, at Ballycumber in the King’s County, Warnford Arm- 
strong, Esq., in the 69th year of his age; a gentleman of the’ 
strictest probity and honour. His relations have in him lost a 
most sincere friend and faithful counsellor, his neighbours a hos- 


* For the preceding details I am indebted mainly to Sir Bernard Burke’s “‘ Landed 
Gentry,” ed. 1858. 
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pitable companion, and the industrious poor a benevolent patron. 
As he was remarkable for discountenancing injustice and idleness, 
he was not less so for the encouragement of all useful industry, 
particularly the lmen manufacture, which his judgment determined 
him early to promote; whereby great advantages have since re- 
sulted to his country.” 

John Warneford Armstrong, Esq., of Ballyeumber, J.P. and 
grand juror of the King’s County, and captain of militia of that 
county, was born the 28th August, 1770. He married, the 18th 
of October, 1806, Anne, daughter of William Turner, Esq., of 
Gloucester, and had issue two daughters (both living in 1858)— 
Mary Drought, married, 12th July, 1837, to Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. KE. W.; and Anne Frances, married, in 1844, to W. B. B., 
Esq. 

The government policy which necessitated the employment, 
the enriching, the stipending, and pensioning of villains of the 
class of Armstrong and Reynolds, and had to incur the disgrace of 
coming in contact with such men, of degrading the public service 
by conferring honourable appointments on them, has much to 
answer for, much to be ashamed of, much to make amends for. 

Never was there a struggle attended with more calamitous con- 
sequences to any country than the rebellion in Ireland of 1798. 
The ruin brought on the families of those who were engaged in it 
admits of no retrieval; but the injury inflicted on the general inte- 
rests of the country may be atoned for by good government and 
the administration of just and equal laws. 

Many of the rights and privileges that belong to the subjects of 
a free state of late years have been conceded to Ireland, the con- 
cession of which sixty years ago would have pacified that country, 
prevented the loss of 70,000 lives, and saved the expenditure of 
upwards of twenty millions of money. 

But much remains to be done to turn that outlay to an account 
which may give the future a better and a brighter aspect than the 
past. The great body of the people must be no longer ruled for 
the benefit of a faction, who set up pretensions to exclusive loyalty, 
and seek to promote sordid interests and insolent claims to ascen- 
dancy in the abused name of religion. 

The words addressed to Queen Elizabeth by a servant of hers, 
the father of Sir Philip Sydney, respecting her government in 
Jreland, and the means of extending and securing its authority, 
are such as might be spoken by a servant of her successor, at the 
present time, to a sovereign whose virtues inspire more respect 
than those of Elizabeth ever could command—‘‘ You must plant 
justice here !” 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE 


TO MEMOIRS OF WEXFORD LEADERS OF THE UNITED IRISHMEN, FROM 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, OF THE SEVERAL: ENGAGEMENTS WITH THE 
REBELS, AND ONSLAUGHTS ON THE PEOPLE, DURING THE FOUR 
MONTHS OF OPEN REBELLION. 5 


Tr does not enter into the design of this work to supply historical 
relations of the various rencontres, between the military and the 
rebels, which took place between the breaking out of the rebellion 
on the 28rd of May, 1798, and the defeat of the last attempt of 
the people in revolt to make a stand against the king’s troops, the 
23rd of September of the same year. For detailed accounts of the 
several skirmishes, onslaughts, and massacres, which are dignified 
by the name of “ battles,”” and enumerated fifty in six months, the 
reader is referred to the works of historians of the time :* 


* Two hundred and eight years ago we find raids and massacres in Ireland ac- 
complished by a general of the commonwealth dignified by the name of battles and 
engagements, just as they have been by the generals of the English army in Ireland 
in 1798. Lieutenant-General Edmund Ludlow thus records an engagement with the 
rebels in 1652, in his Memoirs, 4to ed., Lond., 1771, p. 181: ‘‘ From hence (Carrick- 
macross) I went to visit the garrison of Dundalk, and being upon my return, I found 
a party of the enemy retired within a hollow rock, which was discovered by one of 
ours, who saw five or six of them standing before a narrow passage at the mouth of 
acave. The rock was so thick that we thought it impossible to dig it down upon 
them, and therefore resolved to try to reduce them by smoke. After some of our 
men had spent most part of the day in endeavouring to smother those within by fire 
placed at the mouth of the cave, they withdrew the fire, and the next morning, sup- 
posing the Irish to be made incapable of resistance by the smoke, some of them, 
with a candle before them, crawled into the rock. One of the enemy who lay in the 
middle of the entrance fired his pistol, and shot the first of our men into the head, 
by whose loss we found the fire had not taken the designed effect. But seeing no 
other way to reduce them, I caused the trial to be repeated, and, upon examination, 
found that though a great smoke went into a cavity of the rock, yet it came out 
again at other crevices, upon which I ordered those places to be closely stopped, and 
another smother made. About an hour and half after this one of them was heard to 
groan very strongly, and afterwards more weakly, whereby we presumed that the work 
was done; yet the fire was continued till about midnight, and then taken away, that 
the place might be cool enough for ours to enter the next morning; at which time 
some went in, armed with back, breast, and head piece, to prevent such another ac- 
cident as fell out at their first attempt; but they had not gone above six yards before 
they found the man that had been heard to groan, who was the same that had killed 
one of our men with his pistol, and who, resolving not to quit his post, had been, 
upon stopping the holes of the rock, choked by the smoke. Our soldiers put a rope 
about his neck and dragged him out. The passage being cleared, they entered, and 
having put about fifteen to the sword, brought four or five out alive, with the 
priest’s robes, a crucifix, chalice, and other furniture of that kind. Those within 
preserved themselves by laying their heads close to a water that ran through the 
rock.” So Marshal Pelissier’s African exploit is not unparalleled. 





Battles. 


Baltinglass, 
Ballymore Eustace, 
Prosperous, 

Clane, . 
Kilcullen (Ola), 
Naas, 5 
Monasterevan, . 
Carlow, 
Dunboyne, 


Narraghmore and Red Gap Hill, 


Dunlavin, 

Tara, 

Killthomas, 

Oulart, 

Enniscorthy, 

Rathangan, . 

The Three Rock Mountain, 


Curragh of Kildare (Gibbet Rath), 


Newtownmountkennedy, 
Newtownbarry, 
Timahoe, . 
Tubberneering, near Gorey, 
New Ross, 

Antrim, 

Saintfield, 

Arklow, 

Portaferry, 
Ballinahinch, 
Kilbeggan, 

Kilcavan : 
Ballynascarty, . 
Ovitstown, 

Goff’s Bridge, 

Vinegar Hill, 
Newbridge, : 
Coolbawn, near Castlecomer, 
Hacketstown, : 
Kilcomny Hill, . 

Fox’s Hill, 

Carnew, 

Ballyrahine Hill, 
Clonard, 

Killala (capture—Ist), . : 
Castlebar (1st), i 
Coloony, P 
Granard, 

- Wilson’s Hospital, 
Ballinamuck, 

Castlebar (2nd) 


Killala (2nd engagement, retaken) 








County. 


Wicklow, 
Wicklow, 
Kildare, 
Kildare, 
Kildare, 
Kildare, 
Kildare, 
Carlow, 
Meath, 
Kildare, 
Kildare, 
Kildare, 
Mayo, 
Wexford, 
Wexford, 
Kildare, 
Wexford, 
Kildare, 
Wicklow, 
Wexford, 
Kildare, 
Wexford, 
Wexford, 
Antrim, 
Down, 
Wicklow, 
Down, 
Down, 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Cork, 
Kildare, 
Wexford, 
Wexford, 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
Carlow, 
Carlow, 
Meath, 


Wic. & Wex. 


Wexford, 
Meath, 
Mayo, 
Mayo, 
Sligo, 
Longford, 
Westmeath, 
Longford, 
Mayo, 
Mayo, 
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Date. 


24th May, 1798. 


24th May, 
24th May, ,, 
24th May, ,, 
24th May, ,, 
24th May, ,, 
24th May, ,, 
24th May, ,, 
24th May, ,, 
25th May, ,, 
25th May, ,, 
26th May, ,, 
27th May, ,, 
27th May, _,, 
28th May, ,, 
29th May, 
29th May, ,, 
31st May, ,, 
31st May, ,, 
1st June, i, 
3rd June, —_,, 
4th June, ,, 
oth June, _,, 
7th June, ,, 
9th June, __,, 
9th June, 
11th June, ,, 
12th June, ,, 
18th June, ,, 
18th June, ,, 
19th June, ,, 
19th June, ,, 
20th June, ,, 
21st June, ,, 
23rd June, _,, 
24th June, ,, 
25th June, ,, 
26th June, ,, 
29th June, ,, 
1st July, a 
2nd July, 
11th July, _,, 
22nd August, ,, 
27th August, ,, 
Sth Sept., 
Sth Sept., —,, 
6th Sept., ,, 
8th Sept., 
12th Sept., ,, 
23rd Sept., ,, 
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* Of the preceding fifty ‘“battles’”—of which, with few excep- 
tions, such as the engagements at Vinegar Hill, New Ross, En- 
niscorthy, Arklow, Antrim, Tara, Castlebar, and Ballinamuck, all 
were unequal, accidental, unpreconcerted melées, slaughters in 
pursuit and massacres after defeat—it would be in vain to seek 
for reliable accounts in the pages even of historians who are 
deemed impartial, such as the Protestant clergyman the Rey. 
Mr. Gordon. The narratives of men who were actors in the 
struggle, like Cloney, Teeling, and Kelly, would be objected to by 
those whose sympathies were altogether on the side of the go- 
vernment. The relations, on the other hand, of such writers as 
Musgrave and Maxwell would be of little value in the estimation 
of readers who believed the rebellion had been provoked by go- 
vernment, or might have been prevented, had just, wise, and 
humane measures been previously adopted by it. 

There is one description of evidence which answers the purpose 
I have in view, of connecting slightly the biographies of the leaders 
of the United Irishmen with the various struggles above referred 
to—namely, that of the official accounts of them given by the 
general officers and others in authority under them to the lord 
lieutenant, and by that high functionary, to the secretary of state 
for the home department. 

From their communications the following brief extracts are 
given, with a full knowledge of the aims and objects of the writers 
to vindicate sanguinary measures, and a full conviction of the 
failure of those efforts that is patent on the face of them. 

The chief value of these documents consists in the manifest 
suppression of all truth that might throw even a gleam of light on 
the horrible barbarities committed on the people; not on the 
rebels merely, but on the people, by the military—by Lord Cam- 
den’s organized Orangeism—his supplementary yeomanry. 

We need not expect to find here any details of the several 
massacres committed on unresisting, defenceless people, such as 
those which took place at Carlow, at the Gibbet Rath of Kildare, 
at Kilcomny, at Dunlaven, at Ballinamuck after the battle and the 
surrender of the invading army. Ample accounts of most of these 
have been given in the first series of this work. 

Camden’s communications to the Duke of Portland plainly 
show how little importance he attached to massacres committed 
on the people, whether the amount was 100 in one place, 200 in 
another, or 850 or 400 in another instance of the exercise of that 
vigour of the armed Orangemen of Ireland which was beyond the 
law. 

The swppressia vert in those official documents show very 
plainly that truth was so suppressed with the consent and con- 
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nivance of Lord Camden. Weak-minded men, of bad principles,* 
so constituted as to be unable to withstand evil influences, are 
truly most dangerous persons to be promoted to high places. 
Camden was a mischievous, pernicious imbecile of this class. 
Infinitely better had it been for Ireland if a downright wicked 
man of high intellectual power had filled the viceregal office from 
1795 to 1798 inclusive, rather than his lordship. Men of the 
stamp of Camden are a great curse when they are entrusted with 
power in a country that is oppressed. 

Lord Camden was not only weak, but he was capable of having 
his mind reconciled to any species of wickedness that was made 
to appear to him advantageous to the interests of Orangeism, 
which he conceived identical with imperial British interests, or 
that seemed to him injurious to the faction in alliance with his 
administration. 

He was a narrow-minded man, of blunted, obtuse feelings, and 
of a very limited range of perception of what is true or right, or 
straightforward and just in any state question brought under his 
notice. He had been early initiated into the mysteries of his fa- 
ther’s profession, and though he had-abandoned that pursuit, and 
evidently was incapable of mastering the great principles of law, 
he never was able to shake off the desk-and-office airs and quib- 
bling habits of thinking, of a lawyer of the pettyfogging class. 
Of an intellect originally poorly provided and ill adapted for 
culture, what little ability he possessed was muddled away in the 
Temple, and exhausted in vain efforts to sustain his great father’s 
renown in his own puny person, by prominently manifesting on 
all occasions (timely or unseasonably) profound feelings of vene- 
ration for the forms of law, and the dead letter especially of its 
obsolete statutes against Catholics. 

Notwithstanding his pretentious claims to consideration as a 
statesman, far-seeing, wise, and provident, he was a poor creature 
in private as well as in public life—inept; and his inanity was 
such that if it was not for his excessive vanity he could not have 
kept his ground in society or in public life. 

In his viceregal capacity in Ireland he was indeed a most 
terrible calamity. Moore’s attempts to defend him may have 
imposed on many. If Moore’s objects in so doing were of a cha- 
ritable nature one would feel disposed to wish well to them. But 
the people of 1798, who suffered so terribly for nearly three years 
at the hands of Camden’s administration, have an equal claim 
on our charity and an equal right to justice at our hands. Feel- 
ing that it was so, I have come to the conclusion that Lord 
Camden’s memory is more deserving of execration in Ireland than 
that of any man in modern times connected with that country, not 
even excepting the memory of Lord Castlereagh. 
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ACCOUNTS OF BATTLES, SKIRMISHES, AND CONFLICTS, BETWEEN THE 
KING’S TROOPS AND THE REBELS, IN THE OFFICIAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS OF THE LORD LIEUTENANT, FOR THE TIME BEING, TO 
THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT; AND THE BULLETINS ISSUED BY 
GOVERNMENT, CONTAINING THE SUBSTANCE OF REPORTS FROM 
GENERAL OFFICERS AND OTHERS IN COMMUNICATION WITH 
GOVERNMENT. 


[Despatch of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant (Earl Camden) to His 
Grace the Duke of Portland, H. M.’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. ] 

“ Dublin Castle, 24th May. 

‘* My Lorp—The intelligence contained in my last despatches 
must have prepared your grace to hear of some attempts being 
made by the rebels to carry their traitorous designs into execution, 
before every possibility of success was destroyed by the vigorous 
measures which have lately been pursued. 

‘For some days orders had been issued by the leaders of the 
United Irishmen, directing their partizans to be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice, as the measures of government made it necessary 
for them to act immediately. Yesterday information was received 
that it was probable the city and the adjacent districts would rise 
in the evening : subsequent information confirmed this intelligence. 
In consequence of which, notice was sent to the general officers in 
the neighbourhood, and Dublin was put in a state of preparation. 
The measures taken in the metropolis prevented any movement 
whatsoever; but I am concerned to acquaint your grace that acts 
of open rebellion were committed in the counties of Dublin, Meath, 
and Kildare. About half-past 2 o’clock this morning, there was 
a regular attack made by rebel force upon the town of Naas, where 
Lord Gosford commanded, with part of the Armagh militia and 
detachments of the 4th dragoon guards and Ancient Britons. 
The rebels consisted of about a thousand men, armed with mus- 
kets and pikes, and they made their attack with regularity but 
were soon repulsed by the Armagh militia, and then charged and 
pursued by the 4th dragoon guards and Ancient British ; and 1 
understand their loss amounted to near 200. Two officers and a 
few privates have been lost of his majesty’s forces. It gives me 
pain to relate that a small detachment at the town of Prosperous 
has been surprised, and a detachment at the village of Clane cut 
their way to Naas with some loss. There was also an attack on 
a small party of the 9th dragoons near Kilcullen, which suffered. 
But in the course of the day General Dundas was enabled to come 
up with a considerable body of the rebels near the hills of Kil- 
cullen, where they were entirely routed with the loss of 200 men. 
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There were also several bodies collected last night in different parts 
near Dublin, which were attacked by the Rathfarnham cavalry and 
by a detachment of the 5th dragoons, dispersed with some loss 
and some prisoners and horses were taken. A rebel party, how- 
ever, assembled at the borders of the county of Dublin, near Dun- 
boyne, and overpowered some constables, and afterwards took the 
baggage of two companies, guarded by a small party of the Reay 
fencibles, coming to town, and have during the course of this day 
committed many outrages; several of them, however, havé been 
killed, but the body remains undispersed. The city is tranquil, 
and I have no doubt will remain so this evening ; and I trust that 
to-morrow we shall entirely disperse that body of the insurgents 
which has not been entirely routed to-day. 

“TI must add that the mail-coach going to the north was 
attacked, within a few miles of Dublin, by a select body, well 
armed ; the passengers were taken, and the coach burned. The 
Galway mail-coach was also attacked in the town of Lucan, but 
the rebel party was driven off before its destruction was effected. 

“‘In consequence of this desperate conduct of the rebellious, 
T issued the enclosed proclamation, with the advice of the privy 
council. 

‘‘T shall, in a future despatch, detail to your grace the parti- 
cular services which have been performed ; but at present I am 
not furnished with regular reports, except from Lord Gosford, who 
appears to have acted with great firmness and decision. 

. **T am, &c. &e. 
‘* CAMDEN.” 





[From Earl Camden to the Duke of Portland.] 
“Dublin Castle, 26th May, 10 o’Clock, a.m. 

“My Lorp—I have detained a packet, in order to transmit to 
your grace the information received this morning. 

‘“T have stated in a private letter to your grace that a party of 
the rebels, to the amount of several hundreds, were attacked by a 
detachment of the Antrim militia, a small party of cavalry, and 
Captain Stratford’s yeomanry; and that, being driven into the 
town of Baltinglass, they lost about 150 men. 

“This morning an account has been received from Major 
Hardy, that yesterday a body of between 3,000 and 4,000 had 
collected near Dunlavin, when they were entirely defeated, with 
the loss of 300 men, by Lieutenant Gardner, at the head of a de- 
tachment of the Antrim militia, and Captain Hardy’s and Captain 
Hume’s yeomanry. 


“The troops and yeomanry behaved with the utmost gallantry 
in both actions. 


Sen segeee 
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‘* Lieutenant-General Craig left Dublin yesterday in the hopes 
of meeting the body of rebels which had collected near Dunboyne, 
and parties were sent in different directions to surround them. 
They, however, fled in the night on hearing the approach of the 
troops. The general came up, however, with a party consisting of 
about 500, some of whom were put to the sword. 

‘* By accounts from the north it appears that the province of 
Ulster is quiet. 

‘“‘T have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, my lord, 
your grace’s most faithful and humble servant, 

‘* CAMDEN.” 





[From Earl Camden to the Duke of Portland.] 
“Dublin Castle, 27th May. 

‘‘ My Lorp—LI have the satisfaction to inform your grace that 
the body of rebels, who for some days had been in considerable 
force to the northward of Dublin, were yesterday defeated, with 
very great loss on their part, by a party of the Reay fencibles, 
and the neighbouring yeomanry corps, on the Hill of Tara. 

‘‘ Five companies of the Reay fencibles, under the command 
of Captain Scobie, had halted yesterday at Dunshaughlin, on their 
march to Dublin; and hearing that the rebels were in great force, 
and had taken a station on Tara Hill, Captain Scobie detached 
three of the companies, under the command of Captain M‘Lean, 
with one field-piece, to the spot; who—being accompanied by 
Lord Fingal and his troop of yeomanry, Captain Preston’s and the 
Lower Kells yeomanry cavalry, and Captain Molloy’s company of 
yeomanry infantry—attacked the rebels, who, after some resistance, 
fled in all directions. Three hundred and fifty were found dead in 
the field this morning, among whom was their commanding officer 
in his uniform. Many more were killed and wounded. Some 
horses were taken, and great quantities of arms. The loss on the 
part of the king’s troops was nine killed and sixteen wounded. 

‘‘ The town is perfectly quiet, and the only part of the country 
from whence any attack is threatened is from Wicklow. I shall 
have the honour of addressing your grace again to-morrow night. 

‘*T have the honour to remain, with perfect truth, your grace’s 
most obedient, humble servant, 

‘* CAMDEN.” 





[From Earl Camden to the Duke of Portland. ] 
“Dublin Castle, 28th May, half-past four o’clock, p.m. 
‘‘ My Lorp—Intelligence has been received that the insurrec- 
tion is spreading southward, and it has broke out in great force in 
the county of Wexford; and I have to inform your grace, with in- 
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finite concern, that the rebels in that quarter have assembled in 
such force that they have cut off a party of 100 men of the North 
Cork militia, who were sent to meet them. Colonel Foote, who 
has returned to Wexford, states the number of the rebels to be at 
least 4,000, and a great number of them mounted. Measures are 
taken to march against this body, and I hope they will be met and 
defeated. I have received accounts from Colonel Campbell, at 
Athy, between whom and General Dundas the communication has 
been stopped, that he had partial engagements with the rebels; 
that at Monasterevan and Carlow they have been defeated and 400 
killed at the latter,* and 50 at the former. He also informs 
General Lake that his men are in high spirits. I will not close 
this letter till the last moment of the mail leaving Dublin, that I 
may give your grace the last information. 
‘* CAMDEN.” 





[From Earl Camden to the Duke of Portland. ] 
“ Dublin Castle, 29th May. 

‘““My Lorp—I have only time to inform your grace, that I 
learn from General Dundas that the rebels in the Curragh of 
Kildare have laid down their arms, and delivered up a number of 
their leaders. 

““ By a despatch I have this instant received, I have the fur- 
ther pleasure of acquainting your grace that Sir James Duff, 
who, with mfinite alacrity and address, has opened the commu- 
nication with Limerick (that with Cork being already open) had 
arrived at Kildare whilst the rebels had possession of it, com- 
pletely routed them and taken the place.t 

‘**T have the honour to be, &c., 
‘* CAMDEN.” 

“P.S.—The south is entirely quiet, and the rebels in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin are submitting and delivering up their 
arms.” 





BULLETINS. 

[Extract of a letter from Lord Viscount Gosford, Colonel of the Armagh 
Militia, and Major Wardle, of the Ancient British Light Dragoons, to Lieu- 
oe Lake, dated Naas, Thursday morning, 8 o’clock, 24th May, 

‘“‘This morning, about half-past two o’clock, a dragoon from 
an outpost came in and informed Major Wardle of the Ancient 
British, that a very considerable armed body were approaching 
rapidly upon the town. The whole garrison were instantly under 

arms, and took up their positions according to a plan previously 


* A massacre in cold blood.—R. R. M. 


+ The massacre on the Gibbet Rath of Kildare is included in these successes.— 
R.R.M. 
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formed in case of such an event happening. They made the attack 
upon our troops posted near the gaol, with great violence, but were 
repulsed. They then made a general attack in almost every direc- 
tion, as they had got possession of almost every avenue into the 
town. They continued to engage the troops for near three quarters 
of an hour, when they gave way and fled on all sides. The cavalry 
immediately took advantage of their confusion, charged in almost 
every direction and killed a great number of them. A great 
quantity of arms and pikes were taken, and within this half hour 
many hundreds more were brought in, found in pits near the town, 
together with three men with green cockades, all of whom were 
hanged in the public street. We took another prisoner, whom we 
have spared, in consequence of his having given us information 
that will enable us to pursue these rebels; and from this man we 
learn that they were above a thousand strong. They were com- 
manded, as this man informs us, by Michael Reynolds, who was 
well mounted, and dressed in yeoman uniform, but unfortunately 
made his escape—his horse we have got. 

‘¢ When we are able to collect further particulars you shall be 
made acquainted with them. About thirty rebels were killed in 
the streets; in the fields, we imagine, above a hundred; their 
bodies have not yet been brought together. 

‘Tt is impossible to say too much of the cavalry and infantry ; 
their conduct was exemplary throughout.”’ 





“ Dublin Castle, 25th May, 1798, half-past three, p.m. 

[Extract of a letter from Lieutenant-General Dundas to Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, dated Naas, 25th May, 1798.] 

‘In addition to the account which I had the honour of sending 
you yesterday, I have the satisfaction to inform your lordship that 
about two p.m. yesterday I marched out again to attack the rebels, 
who had assembled in great force on the north side of the Liffey, 
and were advancing towards Kilcullen bridge ; they occupied the 
hills on the left of the road leading to Dublin, the road itself and 
the fields highly enclosed on the right. The attack began between 
three and four, was made with gallantry, the infantry forcing the 
enemy on the road, and driving them from the hills on the left, the 
cavalry with equal success cutting off their retreat. The affair 
ended soon after four. The slaughter was considerable for such 
an action, one hundred and thirty lay dead. No prisoners. 

‘“‘T have the further satisfaction of stating to your lordship that 
his majesty’s troops did not suffer in either killed or wounded. 
The rebels left great quantities of all kinds of arms behind them, 
and fled in all directions. 

“This morning all is in perfect quietness. General Wilford, 
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from Kildare, joined me last night—an officer with whom I serve 
with unspeakable satisfaction. 

“The troops of every description, both officers and men, showed 
a degree of gallantry which it was difficult to restrain within pru- 
dent bounds. 

“Captain La Touche’s corps of yeomanry distinguished them- 
selves in a high style.” 





[Extract of a letter from Lieutenant Macauley, of the Antrim militia, to 
Major Hardy, commanding in the County of Wicklow, dated Baltinglass, 24th 
May, 1798.] 

‘“‘ Between twelve and one o’clock to-day, the insurgents ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood, to the amount of at least four or five 
hundred ; thirty of the Antrim militia under my command, and 
Cornet Love, with twenty of the 9th dragoons, were sent to attack 
them; but the instant that we were advancing upon them in the 
town of Stratford-upon-Slaney, Captain Stratford appeared at the 
other end of the town with part of his corps. We attacked the 
rebels on both sides, and completely routed them, leaving between 
one and two hundred killed, besides many wounded who made 
their escape. 

‘There are several of our men wounded, and one of the 9th 
dragoons very severely. I have great pleasure in telling you that 
every man behaved as well as possibly could be wished.” 





“Dublin Castle, 26th May, 1798, 10, a.m. 


[Extract of a letter from the Rev. James M‘Ghee, Vicar of Clonmore, 
County Carlow, dated Hacketstown, 8 o'clock, p.m., 25th May.] 


‘In consequence of an information received this morning, that 
a large body of rebels were marching to attack the town, Lieutenant 
Gardiner, with the men under his command, and a party of yeo- 
manry commanded by Captain Hardy, went out to meet them. 
Having reconnoitred their force, which amounted to between three 
and four thousand, they took post on the hill under the church, and 
when the rebels came tolerably near, the officers and men made a 
feint, and retreated into the barrack. 

‘‘ The rebels, seeing this, came on with a great shout, imagin- 
ing the day to be their own. In a few minutes Captain Hume 
came up with about thirty of his troop, and instantly charged them, 
on which the rebels retreated. A general pursuit took place, and 
so complete was the rout, that above 800 of the miscreants now 
lie dead on the field of battle!!! 

‘James M‘GuHEE.” 
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“ Dublin Castle, Tuesday, 29th May, 1798. 


[Extract of a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Longfield, of the Royal Cork 
militia, to Lieutenant-General Craig, dated at Rathangan, 29th May. | 


‘*T arrived near this town at eleven o’clock, and perceiving the 
rebels to have taken a position at the upper end of the town, near 
the church, and that they had in some parts barricaded the streets, 
and drawn chains across others, I placed my battalion guns in 
front, supported by the infantry, stationing the cavalry so as to 
support both, and commenced by firing upon the town with the 
cannon, after the second discharge of which I perceived the rebels 
to fly in all directions. I then gave orders for the cavalry to 
charge, which was executed by Captain Pack and the detachment 
of the 5th dragoon guards with the greatest spirit and judg- 
WHOMLS Sree ee 
‘‘ There are between fifty and sixty of the rebels killed.” 





“Dublin Castle, 29th May, 1798, half-past nine, P.M. 


[Extract of a letter from Major-General Sir James Duff to Lieutenant- 
General Lake, dated Monasterevan, 29th May, 1798.] 


“‘T marched from Limerick on Sunday morning with sixty 
dragoons, Dublin militia, three field-pieces, and two curricle-guns, 
to open the communication with Dublin, which I judged of the 
utmost importance to government. By means of cars for the 
infantry, I reached this place in forty-eight hours. I am now, at 
seven o’clock this morning (Tuesday), marching to surround the 
town of Kildare, the head-quarters of the rebels, with seven pieces 
of artillery, 150 dragoons, and 350 infantry, determined to make a 
dreadful example of the rebels. I have left the whole country 
behind me perfectly quiet, and well protected by means of the 
troops and yeomanry corps. 

‘‘T hope to be able to forward this to you by the mail coach, 
which I will escort to Naas. I am sufficiently strong. You may 
depend on my prudence and success. My guns are well manned, 
and the troops in high spirits. The cruelties the rebels have com- 
mitted on some of the officers and men have exasperated them to 
a great degree. Of my future operations I will endeavour to inform 

ou. 
y “ P, §.—Two o’clock, p.m., Kildare. 

‘‘ We found the rebels retiring from the town on our arrival, 
armed: we followed them with the dragoons. I sent on some of 
the yeomen to tell them on laying down their arms they should not 
be hurt. Unfortunately some of them fired on the troops ; from 
that moment they were attacked on all sides—nothing could stop 
the rage of the troops. I believe from two to three hundred of 
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the rebels were killed. We have three men killed and several 
wounded. I am too much fatigued to enlarge.* 
‘*T have forwarded the mails to Dublin.” 





[Extract of a letter from Captain Scobie, of the Reay fencibles, to Lieu- 
tenant-General Lake, dated Dunshaughlin, Sunday morning, 27th May, 1798.] 

‘The division, consisting of five companies of his majesty’s 
Reay regiment of fencible infantry, which I have the honour to 
command, arrived here yesterday morning according to route, ac- 
companied by Lord Fingal’s troop of yeomen cavalry, Captain 
Preston’s troop of cavalry, Lower Kells ditto, and Captain Molloy’s 
company of yeomen infantry. 

‘* At half-past three, p.m., I was informed that a considerable 
force of the rebel insurgents had taken station on Tara Hill. I in- 
stantly detached three companies of our division, with one field- 
piece and the above corps of yeomanry, to the spot, under the 
command of Captain M‘Lean, of the Reays, the issue of which 
has answered my most sanguine expectation. 

“The rebels fied in all directions; 350 were found dead in the 
field this morning, among whom is their commander, in full uni- 
form; many more were killed and wounded. 

*‘ Our loss is inconsiderable, being nine rank and file killed— 
sixteen rank and file wounded.” 





[Extract of a letter from Colonel Campbell to General Dundas, dated 
Athy, 27th May, 1798.] 

“Since my last communication, we have killed 50 of the 
enemy. 

‘‘ The rebels have suffered considerably in an attack on Carlow 
and Monasterevan ; upwards of 400 of them killed at the former 
and 65 at the latter, with little or no loss to the king’s troops. 

** Our men are in high spirits.” 





“Dublin Castle, 2nd June, 1798. 

** Accounts have been received from Major-General Eustace, 
at New Ross, stating that Major-General Fawcett having marched 
with a company of the Meath regiment from Duncannon Fort, this 
small force was surrounded by a very large body between Taghmon 
and Wexford, and defeated. General Fawcett effected his retreat 
to Duncannon Fort.” 





‘“* This morning was received a letter from Colonel L’Estrange 
of the King’s County militia, which states that the town of New- 


* The 200 or 300 killed rebels had surrendered to General Dundas not many 
hours previously to their being fallen on and massacred in cold blood by General 


Duff and the yeomanry cavalry called ‘‘ The Fox Hunters,” under Lord Roden.— 
R. R. M. 
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townbarry had been attacked yesterday morning by a very large 
force from Vinegar Hill. 

‘‘ They surrounded the town in such a manner that Colonel 
L’Estrange at first retreated in order to collect his force; he then 
attacked the rebels in Newtownbarry, drove them out with great 
slaughter, and pursued them several miles until night obliged him 
to return. The rebels were in very great force. 

‘“Colonel L’Estrange’s detachment consisted of 230 of the 
King’s County militia, 17 dragoons, and about 100 yeomen. Colo- 
nel L’Estrange speaks in the highest terms of the conduct of the 
troops, and attributes much praise to Major Marley, who volun- 
teered on the occasion. The rebels lost above 500 men.” 





*‘The picket guard of yeomen, commanded by Mr. Cornwall, 
surprised in the night a party of rebels trying to enter Carlow, and 
completely defeated them.” 





‘« Dublin Castle, 5th June, 1798, five o’clock, p.m. 

** Major Marley is just arrived from Major-General Loftus, and 
brings an account that the Major-General, finding that Colonel 
Walpole’s detachment had received a check, thought it prudent to 
move to Carnew, which he effected without the loss of a man. 

“Tt appears that Colonel Walpole had met with the main body 
of the rebels in a strong post near Slievebuy mountain, and having 
attacked them, he was unfortunately killed by a shot in the head 
in the beginning of the action, when his corps, being in a situation 
where it could not act with advantage, was forced to retire to 
Arklow. The loss was fifty-four men killed and missing, and two 
six-pounders. Captain Stark, Captain Armstrong, and Captain 
Duncan were wounded, but not dangerously, and Sir Watkin Wil- 
liam Wynne received a contusion in the hand.” 





“Dublin Castle, 8th June, 1798. 

** arly this morning an express was received from Major- 
General Johnston, dated at New Ross, the 5th inst. By this it 
appears, that about six on that morning the rebels attacked his 
position at New Ross with a very large force and great impetuosity, 
but that after a contest of several hours they were completely re- 
pulsed. The loss of the rebels was very great, the streets being 
literally strewed with their carcasses. An iron gun upon a ship- 
carriage was taken, and late in the evening they retreated entirely 
to Carrickbyrne, leaving several iron ship-guns, not mounted. 

“‘ General Johnston states, that too much praise cannot be 
given to the forces under his command ; and that to Major-General 
Eustace, and indeed to every individual, he was in the highest 
degree indebted for their spirited exertions. 
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‘The General severely regrets the loss of that brave officer, 
Lord Mountjoy, who fell early in the contest. A return of the 
killed and wounded of his majesty’s forces has not been received, 
but it appears not to have been considerable.” 





PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 

[Extracted from a letter of Major Hardy to Lord Castlereagh, dated 
Wicklow, 4th June.] 

““The troops in this county have behaved uncommonly well, 
especially the yeomen of this town. The Shillelach troops also 
acquitted themselves nobly in beating back the Wexford rebels. 
Our yeomen have been now sixteen days on hard duty, and the 
last ten nights constantly up: their hours of rest from three or 
four in the morning till ten or eleven. The rebels are numerous 
in our woods and mountains, but from the great exertions made to 
get up the arms before the rebellion broke out, and the unremitting 
assiduity exerted since to prevent any falling into their hands, they 
have been prevented from acting with the same effect as their 
associates in Wexford. There have been five engagements at 
different times in this county, and I do believe we have killed 
about 700 rebels.” 


‘¢ Dublin Castle, 9th June, 1798. 

[Extract of a letter from Major-General Johnston to Lieutenant-General 
Lake, dated at Ross, 7th June, 1798.] 

“‘T send you a return of the killed, wounded, and missing of 
the troops engaged on the 5th inst. Their numbers you will, I 
trust, find not great, when you take into consideration the numbers 
they were opposed to. This must be imputed to their gallantry. 

‘*‘T likewise send a return of the ordnance, ammunition, and 
standards taken from the rebels. The numbers killed cannot be 
ascertained. We are busy in burying those killed in the town; 
those in the country will be attended to when we are more at 
leisure. In my former letter, I was prevented by a pressure of 
business from doing justice to the merits of several officers to 
whom I am highly indebted for their extraordinary exertions. : 

“We had a great loss in Colonel Lord Mountjoy. Captain 
Boyd, with the debris of his corps, have rendered me every possible 
assistance. In making mention of those particulars, I would not 
wish you to suppose I do not feel myself much indebted to every 
individual, a very few excepted. 

““ Return of the killed, wounded, and missing of the troops 
engaged at Ross on the 5th of June.—Colonel Lord Mountjoy, of 
the county of Dublin militia, killed ; Cornet Ladwell, of 5th dra- 
goons, killed ; Captain Sinclair, of the Donegal, wounded ; Captain 
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Warburton and Lieutenant Flinter, of Queen’s County, missing ; 
Lieutenant Harford, of the Kilkenny, missing; Lieutenants Blake 
and Butler, of the 89th, attached to the light battalion, missing ; 
Quarter-Master Hay, of the Mid-Lothian, killed. . . . Total, 
90 killed and 54 horses; 59 wounded and 5 horses; 81 missing 
and 4 horses. 

** Henry Jonnston, Maj.-Gen., 4th Flank Battalion. 

“« Return of ordnance stores, éc., taken from the rebels in the 
action of the 5th of June, 1798.—One 54-inch howitzer, ship 
carriage ; one iron four-pounder, ship carriage ; fourteen swivels ; 
one iron three-pounder ; one iron two-pounder—in all, eighteen ; 
and fourteen different sizes of shot, with an immensity of pikes, 
which were broken as soon as taken. Also muskets, likewise 
destroyed. A variety of standards and colours. 

“From the best private accounts which have been received, 
the number of the rebels killed is stated to. be 2,000. Their 
wounded must have been very considerable, but the number can- 
not be ascertained, as they were carried off by the rebels.”’ 





“‘Dublin Castle, 10th June, 1798. 

‘“‘ Accounts have been this day received from Major-General 
Nugent, which state, that having received intelligence of an insur- 
rection intended in the county of Antrim, and of a design to seize 
the magistrates who were to assemble at the town of Antrim on 
the 7th instant, he ordered a body of troops to march thither. 
Their arrival was not early enough to prevent the rebels possessing 
themselves of the town, and our advanced detachment, which con- 
sisted of cavalry, were repulsed in their first attack with the loss 
of three officers and twenty rank and file killed and wounded. 
Colonel Durham, however, soon arrived, and after a well directed 
fire on the town, drove the rebels-out of it without any further 
loss, retook two curricle-guns which had fallen into their hands, 
and took a six-pounder from the rebels, who were pursued to 
Shane’s Castle and Randalstown with much slaughter. 

‘* Another body of rebels attacked the town of Larne, where a 
subaltern’s detachment of the Tay fencibles maintained their post 
in the barrack with great gallantry. 

‘* Major-General Nugent speaks in the highest terms of the zeal 
and spirit of the troops and yeomanry, and states, that the offers 
of service from the loyal inhabitants throughout the north are 
very numerous. 

‘‘ Lieut.-Colonel Lumley, of the 22nd dragoons, is wounded ; 
Cornet Dunn killed, and Lieutenant Murphy slightly wounded. 

‘“The Major-General adds, with extreme concern, that Lord 
O’Neill has received a dangerous wound.” 
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** Dublin Castle, 10th June, 1798. * 

‘‘ Accounts were received early this morning by Lieut.-General 
Lake from Major-General Needham at Arklow, stating that the 
rebels had, in great force, attacked his position in Arklow, at six 
o'clock yesterday evening. They advanced in an irregular manner, 
and extended themselves for the purpose of turning his left flank, 
his rear and right flanks being strongly defended by the town and 
barrack of Arklow. Upon their endeavouring to enter the lower 
end of the town, they were charged by the 4th dragoon guards, 
5th dragoons, and Ancient Britons, and completely routed. All 
round the other points of the position they were defeated with 
much slaughter. The loss of his majesty’s troops was trifling, 
and their behaviour highly gallant. ; 

** A letter has also been received from Major-General Nugent, 
at Belfast, dated the 9th instant, which states that the rebels were 
dispersed in all directions, except at Toome, whither General 
Knox and Colonel Clavering were proceeding, and that many of 
them had laid down their arms. 

“‘ The Major-General also states, that Mr. M‘Cleverty had re- 
turned from Donnegar Hill, whither he had been carried prisoner 
by a body of 2,000 rebels, Whilst they were in this situation 
they disagreed and quarrelled among themselves, and from his in- 
fluence 1,500 left the camp, broke and destroyed their arms, and 
swore they would never carry an offensive weapon against his 
majesty or his loyal subjects. Many more dispersed, and the com- 
mander of them was left with fifty men only.” 





‘Dublin Castle, eleven o’clock, a.m., 14th June, 1798. 

‘Intelligence is just arrived from Major-General Nugent, 
stating that on the 11th instant he had marched against a large 
body of rebels who were posted at Saintfield. They retired on 
his approach to a strong position on the Saintfield side of Ballyna- 
hinch, and there made a show of resistance, and endeavoured to 
turn his left flank; but Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart arriving from 
Down with a pretty considerable force of infantry, cavalry, and 
yeomanry, they soon desisted, and retired to a very strong position 
behind Ballynahinch. 

“General Nugent attacked them next morning at three o’clock, 
having occupied two hills on the left and right of the town, to pre- 
vent the rebels from having any other choice than the mountains in 
their rere for their retreat. He sent Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart to 
post himself, with part of the Argyle fencibles and some yeomanry, 
as well as a detachment of the 22nd light dragoons, in a situation 
from whence he could enfilade the rebel line ; whilst Colonel Leslie, 
with part of the Monaghan militia, some cavalry, and yeoman in- 
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fantry, should make an attack upon their front. Having two howit- 
zers and six six-pounders with the two detachments, the Major- 
General was enabled to annoy them very much from different parts 
of his position. 

“The rebels attacked impetuously Colonel Leslie’s detach- 
ment, and even jumped into the road from the Earl of Moira’s 
demesne to endeavour to take one of his guns, but they were re- 
pulsed with slaughter. Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart's detachment 
was attacked by them with the same activity, but he repulsed them 
also, and the fire from his howitzer and six-pounder soon obliged 
them to fly in all directions. Their force was, on the evening of 
the 12th, near 5,000; but as many persons are pressed into their 
service, and almost entirely unarmed, the general does not suppose 
that on the morning of the engagement their numbers were so 
many. 
“About 400 rebels were killed in the attack and retreat, and 
the remainder were dispersed all over the country. Parts of the 
towns of Saintfield and Ballynahinch were burnt. . . . Three 
or four green colours were taken, and six one-pounders, not 
mounted, but which the rebels fired very often, and a considerable 
quantity of ammunition. Their chief was — Munro, a shopkeeper 
of Lisburn. 

‘‘ Major-General Nugent regrets the loss of Captain Evatt, of 
the Monaghan militia; Lieutenant Ellis, of the same regiment, 
was wounded ; the loss of rank and file was five killed and four- 
teen wounded. Several of the yeoman infantry were killed or 
wounded. 

‘‘The Portaferry yeomanry, on the 11th instant, under the 
command of Captain Matthews, made a most gallant defence 
against a large body of the rebels who attacked the town of Porta- 
ferry, the yeomanry having taken possession of the market-house, 
from which post they repulsed the rebels, who left behind them’ 
above forty dead—many more were carried off. Captain Hopkins, 
of a revenue cruizer, brought his guns to bear on the town, and 
was of great service in defending it. 

‘‘ Advices from Major-General Sir Charles Asgill, dated from 
Kilkenny, the 13th instant, state that on the evening of the 12th 
instant, having heard that a large body of the rebels had marched 
from the county of Wexford against Borris, under command of Mr. 
Bagenal Harvey, and were burning the town, he proceeded to its 
relief with four hundred men, but the rebels had fled before he 
could arrive. 

‘They had attacked Mr. Kavanagh’s house, in which were 
twenty-nine men of the Donegal militia, who, notwithstanding the 
incessant fire kept up on them for some hours, defended them- 
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selves in the most gallant manner, and killed several of the rebels. 
Nothing could surpass the determined bravery of these few men. 
‘The rebels effected their escape into the county of Wexford.” 





‘‘Dublin Castle, 16th June, 1798. 

“This morning advices were received from Major-General 
Nugent. By them it appears that the rebels who had been de- 
feated at Ballynahinch had petitioned for pardon, and offered to 
surrender up all their arms and ammunition. The major-general, 
in reply, promised to accept their submission on the condition of 
giving up their leader, Munro, and the other principal traitors who 
had instigated them to their late wicked practices. They were to 
surrender by twelve o’clock on the 15th. Munro was, however, 
taken by General Nugent early on that morning. 

‘‘ Major-General Nugent, alluding to the affair at Ballynahinch, 
states the loss of the rebels to have exceeded five hundred men, 
and that many have been since made prisoners. 

‘“‘ He mentions also, with great satisfaction, the conduct of Mr. 
Boyd of Ballycastle. Mr. M‘Naghten had sent to warn him of his 
danger, which induced him to retreat on Friday last to Coleraine, 
where he collected the Dunsevenich and Giant’s Causeway corps, 
with which, together with his own, he returned to Ballycastle, and 
beat the rebels out of the place, and he is now proceeding to 
punish them between that town and Glenarm. 

“Captain Stewart, of the Glenarm yeomanry, and Captain 
Matthews, of the Portaferry yeomanry, have behaved uncommonly 
well in repulsing large bodies of rebels who attacked them with 
Sroatiqarys , ft ay ey 


“A more full account of the action at Arklow having been re- 
ceived from Major-General Needham, it is here subjoined : 


“ Arklow, 10th June, 1798, half-past five, a.m. 

‘Str—At three o’clock, p.m., yesterday, the rebel army pre- 
sented itself at my outpost in very great numbers. 

“They approached from Coolgraney road, and along the sand- 
hills on the shore, in two immense columns, while the whole of 
the intermediate space, embracing my entire front, was crowded 
by a rabble armed with pikes and firearms, and bearing down on 
me without any regular order. The position I had chosen was a 
very strong one, in front of the barrack. 

“As soon as the enemy approached within a short distance, 
we opened a heavy fire of grape, which did as much execution as, 
from the nature of the ground and the strong fences of which they 
possessed themselves, could have been expected. This continued 
incessantly from six till half-past eight o’clock, when the enemy 
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desisted from their attack, and fled in disorder on every side. The 
numbers killed have not been ascertained. Our loss is incon- 
siderable, and no officer is wounded. 

** Colonel Sir Watkin William Wynne, with some of the 4th 
dragoon guards and 5th dragoons, and part of his own regiment 
and the yeomanry, charged the rebels most gallantly, and routed a 
strong column of them attempting to gain the town by the beach. 
Colonel Maxwell offered his services to burn some houses in the 
front, near the end of the action, and effected it most handsomely, 
and without loss. Colonel Skerrett, of the Durham fencibles, on 
whom the brunt of the action fell, acted in the most spirited and 
determined manner, as did also Colonel O’Hara, who commanded 
the Antrim, and covered the road on my right. 

‘“‘ To the activity and information of Captain Moore I am much 
indebted, and he will detail to you all other particulars. 

(Signed) ‘Francis NEEDHAM. 


““ P.S.—Upon searching the fields and cabins in the line which 
was taken by the rebels in their retreat, it appears their loss could 
not have fallen short of 1,000 men.” 





“Dublin Castle, 19th June, 1798. 

** Accounts were this day received from Brigadier-General 
Barnett, stating that on the 17th instant a considerable body of 
rebels had attacked Kilbeggan, but were repulsed by a detachment 
of fifty of the Northumberland fencibles, under the command of 
Captain Thatcher. One hundred and twenty rebels were killed, 
and a great number wounded. The detachment behaved with the 
greatest gallantry. 

‘* Brigadier-General Grose reports from Kilcock that Colonel 
Trwine, with a detachment under his command, had this day en- 
gaged a body of above 2,000 rebels at Ovitstown Hill, about one 
mile from Hortland. The loss of the rebels was 200 slain. 

“<The number of killed and wounded of his majesty’s troops 
does not amount to more than twenty-three. Ensign Inter, of the 
Highlanders, was killed. Colonel Irwine and Sir R. Steele were 
wounded, but it is hoped not dangerously.” 


‘Dublin Castle, 22nd June, 1798. 

[Extract of a letter from Lieutenant-General Lake to Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, dated Enniscorthy, 21st June. ] 

‘* My Lorp—TI have the honour to acquaint your lordship, for 
his excellency the lord lieutenant’s information, that the rebel 
camp upon Vinegar Hill was attacked this morning at seven 
o'clock, and carried in about an hour and a-half. 
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‘“* The relative importance of this very strong position with our 
operations against Wexford made it necessary to combine our at- 
tacks so as to ensure success. A column, under Majors-General 
Johnston and Eustace, was drawn from Ross, and began the attack 
upon the right bank of the Slaney, close under Vinegar Hill, upon 
the right and rather in the rere of it. 

** Lieutenant-General Dundas commanded the centre column, 
supported by a column upon the right under Major-General Sir 
James Duff and Loftus; a fourth column, upon the left, was com- 
manded by the Hon. Major-General Needham. To the determined 
spirit with which these columns were conducted, and the great 
gallantry of the troops, we are indebted for the short resistance of 
_ the rebels, who maintained their ground obstinately for the time 
above-mentioned; but on perceiving the danger of being sur- 
rounded, they fled with great precipitation. Their loss is not yet 
ascertained, but it must be very considerable. The loss on our 
part is not great, the particulars of which I shall report as soon 
as possible. In the meantime, I am sorry to say that Lieutenant 
Sandys, of the Longford regiment, is killed, and that Colonel 
King, of the Sligo, was wounded in gallantly leading his regiment. 
Lord Blaney and Colonel Vesey, of the county Dublin regiment, 
are also wounded, but I am happy to add that the wounds of these 
three officers are very slight. 

“T have, &c., 
(Signed) *“G. Lax. 

““P.S.—I have just learned that Lieutenant-Colonel Cole is 
slightly wounded. Enclosed is a return of the ordnance taken on 
Vinegar Hill, in which are included three taken from us on the 
4th of June. 

** Return of ordnance, as taken from the rebels on Vinegar 
Hull, 21st June, 1798.—Three six-pounders, brass ; one three- 
pounder ; seven one-pounders ; one 53-inch howitzer ; one 43-inch 
howitzer.— Total, 13. 

** Rounds of ammunition.—Seventeen six-pounders; thirty 
one-pounders ; eleven 53-inch howitzers. 

* Note.—A cart, with a vast variety of balls of different dia- 
meters, had been thrown down the hill after the action, and im- 
mense quantities of lead and leaden balls delivered over to the 
Dumbarton fencibles. 

(Signed) “Rt. CRawForD, Captain RT Si 





[Copy of a letter from Major-General Sir Charles Asgill to Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, dated Borris, 21st June, 1798.] 


‘‘My Lorp—Having received intelligence that many of the 
rebels, who probably had escaped from their camps in Wexford, 
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had collected near Blackstain mountain, and were prevented from 
proceeding farther owing to the posts which I occupied, by Lieu- 
tenant-General Lake’s orders, on the Barrow, I marched yesterday 
morning from hence with 250 men, in two divisions, by two dif- 
ferent routes, to attack them. I found them scattered through the 
country in considerable numbers: wpwards of 100 were killed, the 
remainder dispersed, and several arms and pikes were taken. 

“Lord Loftus, of the Wexford militia, commanded one party 
under my orders, Hon. Colonel Howard, of the Wicklow, the 
other. The troops behaved, as usual, in the most gallant manner. 

‘*T have the honour to be, &c. &c., 
**C. Asatun, Major-General.” 





[Copy of a letter from Sir Hugh O'Reilly, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Westmeath regiment of militia, to Lieutenant-General Sir James Stewart, at 
Cork, dated Bandon, 20th June, 1798.] 

‘‘Sir—TI have the honour to inform you that a party of the 
Westmeath regiment, consisting of 220 men, rank and file, with 
two six-pounders, under my command, were yesterday attacked on 
our march from Cloghnakilty to Bandon, near a village called 
Ballynascarty, by the rebels, who took up the best position on the 
whole march. 

“The attack was made from a height on the left of our column 
of march with very great rapidity, and without the least previous 
notice, by between 300 and 400 men, as nearly as I can judge, 
armed mostly with pikes, and very few firearms. We had hardly 
time to form, but very soon repulsed them with considerable loss, 
when they retreated precipitately, but not in great confusion; and 
when they regained the height, I could perceive they were joined 
by a very considerable force. I, with the greatest difficulty and 
risk to the officers, restrained the men, halted and formed the 
greater part of them, when I saw that the enemy were flying off a 
high flank, with an intent to take possession of our guns. 

‘“‘ A detachment of 100 men of the Caithness legion, under the 
command of Major Innes, was on its march to replace us at 
Cloghnakilty, and hearing our fire, pressed forward, and very criti- 
cally fired upon them whilst we were forming, and made them fly 
in every direction with great precipitation. At the same moment 
a very considerable force showed itself on the heights in our rere. 
A vast number of pikes appeared, and some with hats upon them, 
and other signals, I suppose in order to collect their forces. I 
ordered the guns to prepare for action, and very fortunately brought 
them- to bear upon the enemy with good effect, as they dispersed 
in a short time, and must have left a considerable number dead. 
Some were killed in attempting to carry away the dead bodies. It 
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is impossible to ascertain the loss of the enemy, but a dragoon 
who came this morning from Cloghnakilty to Bandon reports that 
their loss is 130. 
- ‘“*T have the honour to be, &c., 
(Signed) ‘“Hueu O'REILLY, 
Ineutenant-Colonel Westmeath Regiment.” 


[Copy of a letter from Lieutenant Pearce, of the city of Cork militia, to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter, commanding at Rathcool, dated Hazelhatch, 
20th June, 1798.] 

‘“‘Sir—Having this day sent a sergeant and four men to escort 
a prisoner to Sallins, at Ponsonby Bridge they fell in with a num- 
ber of rebels. The sergeant immediately retired, and sent off an 
orderly with the account. I instantly despatched a sergeant and 
eight men to his assistance, and being joined on the spot by three 
of the yeomanry, an engagement took place, in which twenty-five 
of the rebels were killed. One of the sergeants received a slight 
wound on the hand from a pike. 

‘*T have the honour to be, &c. &c., 
**Eiui1as PEeaRcE, 
Lieutenant City of Cork Militia. 
‘**N.B.—They put the rebels totally to the rout.” 





*‘ Brigadier-General Dunn has reported from Monasterevan that 
on the 19th instant he had sent a strong patrol, under the com- 
mand of Captain Pack, of the 5th dragoon guards, towards Pros- 
perous from Rathangan, and that Captain Pack having fallen in 
with 100 of the rebels, well mounted and appointed, he instantly 
attacked and defeated them, taking eight horses and killing from 
twenty to thirty men. 

** Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, of the 5th dragoons, having been 
detached to Prosperous on the evening of the 9th instant, found a 
body of the rebels posted on a hill on the left of the town, which 
fled into the neighbouring bog on his approach. His advanced 
guard having been fired upon from the town, he brought two cur- 
ricle-guns to bear upon it, and set fire to part of the town. Much 
cattle were left behind by the rebels, which they had pinned up 
near the mess-room of the barrack, together with many pikes and 
drums. Hight of the rebels were killed. 

‘‘On the 19th instant, a detachment from Mountkennedy, 
under command of Lieutenant M‘Lean, of the Reay fencibles, and 
Lieutenant Gore, of the Mountkennedy cavalry, attacked a body 
of 300 rebels near Ballynarush. The fire commenced from the 
rebels, who were posted behind a hedge on the top of a command- 
ing hill. After an engagement of about twenty minutes, they 
gave way in every quarter, leaving twenty dead behind them.” 
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‘Dublin Castle, 23rd June, 1798. 

‘This day the following letter was received from Lieutenant- 
General Lake by Lord Castlereagh : 

‘‘ Wexford, 23rd June, 1798. 

‘‘My Lorp—Yesterday afternoon I had the honour to despatch 
a letter to your lordship from Enniscorthy, with the transactions 
of that day, for his excellency the lord lieutenant’s information ; 
and the enclosed copy of a letter from Brigadier-General Moore 
to Major-General Johnston will account for my having entered this 
place without opposition. General Moore, with his usual enter- 
prise and activity, pushed on to this town, and entered it so 
opportunely as to prevent it from being laid in ashes, and the 
massacre of the remaining prisoners, which the rebels declared 
their intention of carrying into execution the very next day; and 
there can be little doubt it would have taken place, for the day 
before they murdered above seventy prisoners, and threw their 
bodies over the bridge. 

‘Enclosed is a copy of my answer to the proposals of the 
inhabitants of this town, transmitted in my letter of yesterday to 
your lordship. The evacuation of the town by the rebels renders 
it unnecessary. I have the pleasure to acquaint your lordship 
that the subscriber of the insolent proposals, Mr. Keughe, and one 
of their principal leaders, Mr. Roach, with a few others, are in 
my hands without negotiation. The rebels are reported to be 
in some force within five miles of this place—it is supposed for 
the purpose of submission, to which the event of yesterday may 
strengthen their inclinations. JI have reason to think there are a 
number so disposed, and that I shall be able to secure some more 
of their leaders; but should I be disappointed in my expectations, 
and find they collect in any force, I shall lose no time in attacking 
them. 

‘“*T have, &e., 
“G. Laxe. 


“ Lord Viscount Castlereagh. 


‘“‘ From inquiry, the numbers killed yesterday were very great 
indeed.” 


“Camp above Wexford, 22nd June, 1798. 

‘‘DearR GENERAL—Agreeable to your order, I took post on the 
evening of the 19th near Fooke’s Mill, in the park of Mr. Sutton. 
Next day I sent a strong detachment, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilkinson, to patrol towards Tintern and Clonmines, with a view 
to scour the country and communicate with the troops you directed 
to join me from Duncannon. The lieutenant-colonel found the 
country deserted, and got no tidings of the troops. I waited for 
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them until three o’clock in the afternoon, when, despairing of their 
arrival, I began my march to Taghmon. We had not marched 
above half-a-mile when a considerable body of rebels was perceived 
marching towards us. I sent my advanced guard, consisting of 
the two rifle companies of the 60th, to skirmish with them, whilst 
a howitzer and a six-pounder were advanced to a cross-road above 
Goff’s Bridge, and some light infantry formed on each side of 
them, under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkinson. The rebels attempted 
to attack these, but were instantly repulsed and driven beyond the 
bridge. A large body were perceived at the same time moving 
towards my left. Major Aylmer, and afterwards Major Daniel, 
with five companies of light infantry and a six-pounder, were 
detached against them. The 60th regiment, finding no further 
opposition in front, had of themselves inclined to their left to 
engage the body which was attempting to turn us. The action 
here was for a short time pretty sharp. The rebels were in great 
numbers, and armed with both muskets and pikes. They were 
however forced to give way, and driven, though they repeatedly 


attempted to form, behind the ditches. They at last dispersed, 


flying towards Enniscorthy and Wexford. Their killed: could not 
be ascertained, as they lay scattered in the fields over a consider- 
able extent; but they seemed to be numerous. I enclose a list 
of ours. The troops behaved with great spirit. The artillery and 
Hompesch’s cavalry were active, and seemed only to regret that 
the country did not admit of their rendering more effectual ser- 
vice. Major Daniel is the only officer whose wound is bad ; it is 
through the knee, but not dangerous. 

‘“‘ The business, which began between three and four, was not 
over till near eight ; it was then too late to proceed to Taghmon. 
I took post for the night on the ground where the action had 
commenced. As the rebels gave way I was informed of the ap- 
proach of the 2nd and 9th regiments under Lord Dalhousie. On 
the morning of the 21st we were proceeding to Taghmon, when I 
was met by an officer of the North Cork from Wexford with the 
enclosed letters. I gave, of course, no answer to the proposal 
made by the inhabitants of Wexford; but I thought it my duty 
immediately to proceed here, and to take post above the town, by 
which means I have perhaps saved the town itself from fire, as 
well as the lives of many loyal subjects who were prisoners in the 
hands of the rebels. The rebels fled upon my approach over the 
bridge of Wexford, and towards the barony of Forth. I shall wait 
here your further orders. Lord Kingsborough has informed me 
of different engagements he had entered into with respect to the 
inhabitants. I have declined entering into the subject, but have 
referred his lordship to you or General Lake. 
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**T received your pencilled note during the action of the 20th. 
It was impossible for me then to detach the troops you asked for, 
but I hear you have succeeded at Enniscorthy with those you had. 
Mr. Roach, who commands the rebels, is encamped, I hear, about 
five miles off; he sent Lord Kingsborough to surrender upon 
terms. Your presence speedily is, upon every account, extremely 
necessary. 

‘‘T have the honour to be, &e., 
*‘ Joun Moore. 

** Tt is difficult to judge of the numbers of rebels, they appear 
- in such crowds and so little order. Information states those we 
have beat to have been between five and six thousand. 

“ Major-General Johnston.” 





[Terms proposed by the rebels in the town of Wexford. ] 


** That Captain M‘Manus shall proceed from Wexford towards 
Oulart, accompanied by Mr. E. Hay, appointed by the inhabitants, 
of all religious persuasions, to inform the officer commanding the 
king’s troops that they are ready to deliver up the town of Wexford 
without opposition, lay down their arms, and to return to their 
allegiance, provided that their persons and properties are guaran- 
teed by the commanding officer, and that they will use every in- 
fluence in their power to induce the people of the country at large 
to return to their allegiance also. These terms we hope Captain 
M‘Manus will be able to procure. 

‘‘ Sioned by order of the inhabitants of Wexford, 

“Mart. KEuGHE.” 





[Lieutenant Lake’s answer to Mr. Keughe’s proposals. ] 
“Enniscorthy, 22nd June, 1798. 

** Lieutenant-General Lake cannot attend to any terms offered 
by rebels in arms against their sovereign ; while they continue so, 
he must use the force entrusted to him with the utmost energy 
for their destruction. 

‘““To the deluded multitude he promises pardon, on their 
delivering into his hands their leaders, surrendering their arms, 
and returning with sincerity to their allegiance. 

(Signed) *©G. LAKE.” 


“ Dublin Castle, 25th June, 1798. 
[Copy of a letter received this day by Lord Viscount Castlereagh from 
Major-General Sir Charles Asgill, Bart.] 
“ Kilkenny, 24th June, 1798, nine o'clock, p.m. _ 
‘‘ My Lorp—I have the honour to inform you that early on 
the morning of the 28rd instant I received information that the 
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rebels, amounting to several thousands, had escaped from the 
county Wexford, and formed a camp at Kellymount, and were 
proceeding to Gore’s Bridge. I instantly assembled all the force’ 
I could collect and marched towards them. I did not arrive in 
time to prevent their defeating the detachment at that place and 
taking twenty-four men of the Wexford militia prisoners. They 
marched off rapidly towards Leighlin. The troops from thence, 
consisting of a small party of the 9th dragoons, commanded by 
Lieutenant Higgins, Lieutenant-Colonel Rochfort’s and Captain 
Cornwall’s yeomanry, killed sixty of them. Night coming on, I 
could not pursue them any further. By the position they took 
near Shanohill, I conceived their intentions were to form a junction 
with the colliers at Castlecomer. As soon as the troops were 
able to move, I marched with 900 men to attack them, and was 
sorry to find they had burned the whole town, and forced the sol- 
diers who were in it to retire before my arrival. Having cleared 
the town with the guns and attacked them on all sides, about 
400 were killed—the remainder fled.* They were commanded 
by a priest called Murphy, and their numbers are said to amount 
to 5,000. Our loss was inconsiderable. My force consisted of 
the Wexford and Wicklow militia, under the command of Lord 
Loftus and the Hon. Colonel Howard. The dragoons were com- 
manded by Major Donaldson, of the 9th dragoons, and Major 
Barnard, of the Romney fencibles, with several corps, and Carlow, 
who, as well as the other troops, are entitled to my warmest praise 
for their bravery and alertness on this and every occasion. 
(Signed) “C. Asamnn.” 





‘“* Return of the killed, wounded, and missing on the 21st 
June, m the attack on Vinegar Hill and the town of Ennis- 
corthy.—F rst brigade (Lieutenant-General Dundas’ corps).— 
Major-General Sir James Duff’s 89th regiment, 1 killed; Major- 
General Needham’s 7th dragoon guards, 1 captain wounded ; 
Major-General Wilford’s 9th dragoons, 1 killed ; Dunlavin yeo- 
men cavalry, 1 wounded ; 1st battalion light infantry, 1 subaltern 
killed, 1 sergeant wounded, 2 rank and file killed, 18 wounded, 3 
missing ; Sligo militia, 1 ols officer wounded, 2 rank and file 
killed and 38 wounded; Suffolk fencibles, 2 wounded; Colonel 
King, of the Sligo corps, and Captain Dunne, 7th dragoon guards, 
are of the wounded; Lieutenant 8. Sandys, Longford, killed. 

“* Second brigade (Major-General Johnston’s corps).—Royal 
British artillery, 1 rank and file wounded; Mid-Lothian, 1 subal- 
tern wounded, 1 rank and file wounded ; Hompesch’s hussars, 2 


“ This was a massacre not only of fugitive rebels, but of the peasantry wholly 
unconnected with them.—R. R. M. 


ia = 
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wounded; 5th battalion, 60th regiment, 1 captain wounded, -1 
sergeant missing, 5 rank and file killed and 5 wounded ; 4th bat- 
talion, 1 subaltern killed and 1 wounded, 1 sergeant killed, 3 rank 
and file killed, 22 wounded, 1 missing; Royal Meath regiment, 1 
sergeant killed; Roscommon, 1 rank and file killed, 1 missing ; 
Dublin county, 1 field-officer wounded, 2 rank and file killed, 6 
wounded. 

“* Total—2 field-officers wounded ; 2 captains killed; 2 subal- 
terns killed and 2 wounded; 2 sergeants killed, 1 wounded, 1 — 
missing ; 16 rank and file killed, 62 wounded, 5 missing. 

‘* Names of officers killed and wounded.—Killed : Lieutenant 
Barnes, 15th foot, attached to 4th battalion. Wounded: Major 
Vesey, Dublin county; Captain Schundea, 5th battalion, 60th ; 
Lieutenant Barker, Kildare, attached 4th battalion, and Lieutenant 
Hill, Mid-Lothian. 

“J. Hewitt, Adjutant-General.” 





“ Dublin Castle, 27th June, 1798. 

[Extract of a letter received this day from Major-General Sir Charles 
Asgill, Bart., by Lord Viscount Castlereagh.] 

“ Kilkenny, 26th June, 1798. 

‘“ My Lorp—Fearing the consequences that might result from 
allowing the rebels who fled from Wexford to remain any length 
of time in this county, I preferred attacking them with the troops 
IT already had to waiting till a reinforcement arrived. My force 
amounted to 1,100 men. The rebels consisted of about 5,000. 
I attacked them this morning at six o’clock, in their position at 
Kilconnel Hill,. near Gore’s Bridge, and soon defeated them. 
Their chief, called Murphy, a priest, and upwards of 1,000 men 
were killed. Ten pieces of cannon, two-swivels, their colours, and 
quantities of ammunition, arms, cattle, &c., were taken; and I 
have the pleasure to add that some soldiers who were made pri- — 
soners the day before, and doomed to suffer death, were fortunately 
released by our troops. ; 

‘‘ Our loss consisted of seven men killed and wounded. The 
remainder of the rebels were pursued into the county of Wexford, 
where they dispersed in different directions. 

‘‘ T have the honour to be, &c., 
“C, Asaitn, Major-General.” 


‘*Dublin Castle, 28th June, 1798. 

‘¢ Accounts have. been received from Lieutenant Gardiner, of 
the Antrim militia, that early on Monday the 25th instant a body 
of rebels, consisting of several thousands, marched from the moun- 
tains of Wicklow to attack Hacketstown. On seeing ao ap- . 

IV. 
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proach, Lieutenant Gardiner, with the troops under his command— 
viz., 50 Upper Talbotstown, 24 Shebagh cavalry, 50 of the Antrim 
regiment, 46 Hacketstown, and 30 Coolattin yeoman infantry— 
took post on the most advantageous ground near the town, to pre- 
vent the rebels from gaining possession of it; but after a few 
rounds the rebels filed off in every direction, with an intent to sur- 
round and cut him off. Lieutenant Gardiner then retreated with 
the infantry to line the walls and windows of the barrack. A con- 
test continued in the midst of flames (for the rebels set fire to the 
town) for nine hours, when they were obliged to retreat. Lieute- 
nant Gardiner states that the rebels suffered greatly, and that 
thirty car-loads of their killed and wounded were carried off by 
them in their retreat, and that many of their dead were found in 
the streets and ditches. ORS 

“* Return of the killed and wounded wn the defence of Hackets- 
town, 25th June, 1798.—Upper Talbotstown cavalry, 4 killed, 
1 wounded; Antrim detachment, 1 sergeant and 4 privates 
wounded ; Hacketstown infantry, 4 killed, 6 wounded; Coolattin 


infantry, 8 wounded ; supplementary, 2 killed. Total, 10 killed, 
20 wounded.” 


‘ “ Kilkenny, 29th June, 1798. 

‘* My Lorp—TI have the honour to send you enclosed a return 
of the killed and wounded in the action with the rebels at Kilcon- 
nel Hill, on the 26th of June, and a return of the ordnance, ammu- 
nition, &c., taken on that day. I have the pleasure to assure you 
that everything they possessed has fallen into our hands; and, 
from subsequent accounts, the loss they sustained was much 
greater than I had the honour of stating to you in my former 
despatch. I have no doubt but this victory will restore the coun- 
ties of Kilkenny and Carlow to peace and tranquillity. 

‘*T have the honour to be, &c., 

“C. Asetun, Major-General. 
“Right Hon. Viscount Castlereagh.” 

“* Return of the killed, wounded, and missing of the troops 
engaged at Kilconnel Hull, on the 26th instant, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Sir Charles Asgill—Mount Leinster 
yeoman infantry, 1 killed; 5th dragoons, 1 horse missing ; 9th 
dragoons, 1 sergeant wounded, 1 horse killed ; Hompesch’s hus- 
sars, 1 rank and file wounded; Maryborough yeoman cavalry, 1 
rank and file wounded, four horses killed. Total—1 lieutenant 
and 1 corporal killed ; 1 sergeant and 8 rank and file wounded; 5 
horses killed, and 1 missing. 


“Name of officer killed.—Lieutenant Stones, of the Mount 
. Leinster yeoman infantry. 
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*“ Return of ordnance, colours, and ammunition taken.—One 
eolour, five four-pounders, five one-pounders, four swivels, a few 
guns, and a number of pikes, which were destroyed as soon as 
taken ; a number of shot of different sizes, with a quantity of lead 
and moulds. 

“‘ Return of stores taken.—Black cattle, 170; sheep, 100; 
horses, 700. Total, 970. 

“‘ Also a vast quantity of bedding, blanketing, and wearing ap- 
parel. 
‘‘ J. Lewis Hicerns, 
** Treut. 9th Dragoons, Act. Brigade-Major.” 





“ Dublin Castle, 6th July, 1798. 

** Letters have been this day received from Majors-General 
Needham and Sir James Duff, dated at Gorey the 5th instant, 
which state that they had marched from their different positions 
on the night of the 4th, in order to surprise a body of rebels 
posted at the White Heaps. The rebels, having moved early in 
the morning of the 5th from their post, were met by Sir James 
Duff's column at the Wicklow Gap, and after a few cannon shot 
they retreated. | 

‘Sir James Duff pursued ; General Needham’s column was 
at too great a distance for his infantry to assist; but his cavalry 
joined in the pursuit, which continued for twelve hours, when they 
were stopped on some rising grounds. Here the regiments under 
Sir James Duff coming up, viz., the 89th, the Louth, and the Lei- 
trim, with their curricle guns, the rebels were put to flight with 
considerable slaughter, and dispersed in all directions. 

“The loss of Sir James Duff’s column was 6 men killed, and 
16 horses wounded, and 6 horses killed.” 





‘‘ Tt appears from other letters that on Sunday last a patrol of 
cavalry, under the command of Colonel Puleston, was attacked on 
their march by a body of rebels from behind hedges contiguous to 
the road, and suffered some loss in men and horses.” 





“‘ Major Ormsby, of the city of Limerick militia, has reported 
from Edenderry that on the 30th last he had attacked a body of 
about 300 rebels with sixty infantry and some yeomen cavalry, and 
entirely dispersed them, killing 100. The action took place at 
Fox’s Hill, six miles from Edenderry. Major Ormsby returns his 
thanks to Captain Wakely, Lieutenants Haughton, Tyrrell, and 
Barlow, and to Lieutenant Rogers of the Northumberland fen- 
cibles. His detachment experienced only the loss of 2 horses.” 
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“Dublin Castle, 16th July, 1798. 

‘‘Tt having been reported that the mountains of Wicklow 
afforded a retréat to large bodies of rebel fugitives, Lieutenant- 
General Lake received the lord lieutenant’s directions to move 
different columns in various directions, to clear that part of the 
country. He returned yesterday to Dublin, and reported that he 
was not able to find any body whatever assembled in that district. 

‘* The lieutenant-general gives the highest credit to the perse- 
verance and spirit of the troops during very long and difficult 
marches, through a country almost inaccessible to an army. 

‘“‘Tt appears that on Monday last those rebels who had been 
in the mountains passed over to the bog of Allen, and that, on 
Wednesday, a body of 1,500 attacked the town of Clonard, where 
they were repulsed with the loss of 60 men by Colonel Blake, 
who marched against them from Mullingar with about 50 infantry 
and as many yeoman cavalry. This body, after their defeat, 
moved towards Longwood, whence they were pursued on Thursday, 
by a detachment under Brigadier-General Meyrick, almost to Cul- 
mullin. About 80 were killed in the pursuit. A party of the 
Duke of York’s Highlanders fell in with 16 of them, mounted, the 
. next morning, and killed all but one whom they took prisoner. 
The main body of the rebels having reached Dunboyne on Thurs- 
day evening, proceeded next day to the hill at Garretstown, 
whither Major-General Myers, with a detachment of the Royal 
Buckinghamshire militia, and of the yeomanry corps of Dublin, 
was ordered to pursue them. The rebels, however, went off in the 
night for the Boyne, and passed it. They were pursued by two 
divisions, under Major-General Wemys and Brigadier-General 
Meyrick, and their cavalry having come up with them, the rebels 
formed in a strong position in the road to Ardee. As soon as the 
Sutherland with the battalion guns arrived, the rebels fell into 
confusion, and broke in all directions. General Wemys then 
ordered the cavalry and yeomanry to attack, and followed with the 
infantry to support them. The rebels fled into the bog, where a 
very considerable number were killed, and a great quantity of pikes, 
pistols, swords, muskets, and two standards were taken. 

‘‘ Major-General Wemys states that the troops behaved with 
very great spirit, and that he felt himself highly indebted to the 
gentlemen yeomanry, and to Mr. Trotter of Duleek, who acted as 
his guide. Some of the rebels who escaped went on towards 
Ardee; the rest retreated over the Boyne towards Garretstown, 
where they were again attacked by Colonel Gordon, of the Dum- 
fries light dragoons, who had assembled 180 infantry, consisting of 
detachments of the Fermanagh and Carlow militia, and the Swords 
yeomanry, and about 100 cavalry, which consisted of part of the 
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Dumfries regiment, of the Fingal, the Coolock, the Balbriggan, 
and Lord Gormanstown’s yeomen. The rebels being mounted, 
Colonel Gordon ordered great part of his cavalry to pursue. On 
their advancing the rebels dismounted, and fled in all directions ; 
not 100 remained on the ground when the infantry came up, and 
they were dispersed on the first discharge, and then pursued by 
Lord Gormanstown’s troop. Colonel Gordon states the loss of 
the rebels to have amounted to 150 men, and he took from them 
200 horses. This service was performed without any loss on 
the part of his majesty’s forces.”  . . « . 

From 16th July, 1798, the official bulletins were discontinued 
for some time. The government organs, in the interim, were 
supplied, however, with extracts from communications of officers 
in command. From these we learn the following movements and 
results : 

On Tuesday, 28th August, Captain King and Captain Mills of 
Rathdrum were attacked at Arklow and Newbridge by a party of 
men under the command of one Holt, formerly a baronial con- 
stable, when a smart action took place, in which the insurgents 
were routed; but the party of military of Rathdrum had two 
killed. 

On Wednesday, 28th August, the party under Captains Mills 
and King were again attacked by Holt’s men, but the latter were 
defeated, having one Hackett, the second in command, killed, and 
several wounded. A sister of Holt’s was captured in the fight. 
The rebels fled precipitately, leaving a vast quantity of pikes, mus- 
kets, &c., behind them. 

830th August.—Captain Hume of Humewood attacked a large 
band of the Wicklow insurgents retreating from the glen of Imaal, 
where they had been attacked by a party of the 89th regiment. 
The Humewood corps killed several of them with their muskets in 
their hands. 

8th September.—A large number of the insurgents assembled 
near Granard, entered the town, and took possession of it. Cap- 
tain Collingham lost no time in assembling from all the neigh- 
bouring towns the yeomanry corps stationed there, entered the 
town, attacked the insurgents, defeated them, and killed about 
one hundred and fifty without the yeomanry having suffered any 
loss. 

8th September.—Same evening, Lord Longford, at the head 
of a yeomanry corps, with a detachment of the king’s troops, 
attacked a body of rebels in the county of Westmeath, at Wilson’s 
Hospital, and put them to flight after much slaughter. 

"  — September, 1798.—Colonel Crawford having marched a 
large force into the county of Wicklow against the leader Holt, he 
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has been put to flight, but still continues to make incursions into 
the parts of the county where a large military force is not sta- 
tioned, and on his expeditions very often commits great depreda- 
tions, in destroying houses and other property. One of his party 
fell in with Captain Hume’s forces and unfortunately Captain 
Hume was killed—a gentleman of great activity and worth. 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTS OF THE PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH INVASION TO 
THE FINAL DEFEAT AND SURRENDER AT BALLINAMUCK. 


**On Wednesday, 22nd August, 1798, three French frigates 
anchored in Killala Bay. They hoisted English colours, which 
induced some of the inhabitants to go on board; those were strictly 
questioned as to the military strength in the neighbourhood, and 
the French landed some men. Their landing was opposed with 
more zeal than discretion by about twenty of the Nottingham fen- 
-cibles and a few yeomen, but they were quickly routed, and the 
French took possession of the town, and took the Bishop of Killala 
and his family prisoners. 

‘“‘ Next morning (Thursday, 23rd August) a small party of the 
French proceeded about seven miles, and entered the town of 
Ballina, when the yeomanry killed one of their horses and wounded 
two of their men; the French retreated, but were directly rein- 
forced to about two hundred, sixty of whom were mounted on 
horses they had taken in the country. In the meantime expresses 
had been sent to Ballinrobe, from which place a party marched 
at ten o’clock in the morning and came to Castlebar, where it was 
joined by the carabineers quartered there, and about thirty yeomen 
infantry. With these they arrived at Ballina about five in the 
afternoon and drove the French back, but on advancing to Killala, 
found they had thrown up intrenchments near that town, from 
which they attacked our troops, keeping up a heavy fire. Our 
men then fell back, and took a position for that night about a 
mile and a-half from the enemy’s intrenchments; but whilst they 
were resting themselves and giving a feed to their horses, they 
were attacked by the French, and their pickets driven in. When 
mounted, Sir Thomas Chapman, the commanding officer, ordered a 
retreat to Ballina, where they arrived about three in the morning, 
and then retreated to Castlebar, having had a few men wounded 
and a sergeant missing. 

“‘On Sunday evening, 25th August, General Lake left Dublin, 
and arrived the next evening at a village near Castlebar, where he 
was collecting his force, when on the 27th, in the morning, he was 
attacked by the enemy, who, during the preceding evening and 
night, had marched from Killala in full force. After a smart con- 
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flict, the general was compelled to retreat, and lost six field-pieces, 
which fell into the hands of the enemy, and Major Alcock, of the 
Kilkenny regiment, was killed. This retreat was to Hollymount, 
and the French took possession of Castlebar. 

‘‘Early on Sunday morning (26th August) his excellency the 
lord lieutenant, with 1,000 men of the Buckinghamshire and War- 
wickshire militia, embarked on the Grand Canal, and proceeded to 
Tullamore, when his excellency fixed his head-quarters at Athlone, 
sending his orders to several generals to assemble the forces under 
their command. On his excellency’s approach, the enemy re- 
treated from Castlebar towards Foxford, on the 4th of September. 
From thence they marched without stopping through Swineford, 
Ballaghy, and Tubbercorry, till they reached Colooney, on Wed- 
nesday, the 5th, where they rested part of that night, when they 
were attacked by Colonel Vereker, with a small détachment of the 
Limerick militia, he thinking that it was only an advanced guard 
of the French, but he was repulsed by the whole body of the 
French force. The next morning early, on having received intel- 
ligence that the lord lieutenant was at their heels, they abandoned 
the town and took the road to Drumahaire. General Lake entered 
the town shortly after. On the 8th, the French were totally 
routed. The particulars of their motions and defeat are circum- 
stantially detailed in the following bulletins : 


“¢¢ Dublin Castle, 8th September, 1798. 
‘« « Advices have been received this evening from head-quarters 
at Carrick-on-Shannon, by which it appears that the enemy had 
passed through Manorhamilton, and crossed the Shannon at Bal- 
lintra. They threw away eight guns and two tumbrils in their 
march, and many of the inhabitants who had joined were deserting 
them. General Lake was following them with his corps. His 
excellency was marching upon Mohill.’ 
““¢ Dublin Castle, 9th September, 1798. | 


‘¢¢ Advices have been received this morning from St. Johnstown, 
the head-quarters of the lord lieutenant, which bring the pleasing 
and satisfactory intelligence that Lieutenant-General Lake, having 
come up with the enemy yesterday morning, entirely defeated 
them. The French have surrendered at discretion. The rebels 
who had joined them were dispersed, and a great proportion killed 
or taken. Lord Roden’s dragoons, the 8rd battalion of light in- 
fantry, and the Armagh regiment were principally engaged, and 
distinguished themselves very much. Major-General Cradock is 
slightly wounded in the shoulder. No officer is killed.’ 

“‘ The lord lieutenant’s column had advanced with such rapidity 
from Carrick-on-Shannon to St. Johnstown, as to have been en- 
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abled to stop the further progress of the enemy, had they not sur- 
rendered to Lieutenant-General Lake.”’ 


‘Dublin Castle, 10tn September, 1798. 

[ Despatches, of which the following is an extract, have been received this 
morning from the head-quarters of the lord lieutenant, near St. Johnstown 
dated 8th September, 1798.] 

** The lord lieutenant having, very early in the morning of the 
7th inst., received accounts from Lieutenant-General Lake, that 
the French turned from Drumahaire to Drumkerin, and that he 
had reason to believe that it was their intention to go to Boyle or 
Carrick-on-Shannon, his excellency in consequence thereof hastened 
the march of his column, so as to arrive at Carrick before the 
enemy, and directed Major-General Moore, who was at Tubber- 
curry, to be prepared in the event of the enemy’s movement to 
Boyle. 

Ne On his excellency’s arrival at Carrick, he found the enemy 
had passed the Shannon at Ballintra, where they attempted to 
destroy the bridge, but Lieutenant-General Lake followed them so 
closely that they were not able to effect it. 

“The enemy halted for the night of the 7th at Cloone, on 
which his excellency moved from Carrick at ten o’clock of the 
same night to Mohill, and directed Lieutenant-General Lake to 
proceed at the same time to Cloone, which is about three miles 
from Mohill, by which movement his excellency was enabled either 
to join with Lieutenant-General Lake in the attack of the enemy, 
if they should remain at Cloone, or to intercept their retreat if they 
should retire on the approach of the army. 

**On his excellency’s arrival at Mohill soon after day-break, 
he found the enemy had begun to move towards Granard; his 
excellency therefore proceeded with all expedition to St. Johnstown, 
through which, on account of a broken bridge, the enemy were 
obliged to pass in their way to Granard, and directed Lieutenant- 
General Lake to attack the enemy’s rear, and impede their march 
as much as possible without bringing the whole of the corps into 
action. Lieutenant-General Lake performed this service with his 
usual attention and ability.” 





[Copy of a letter from Lieutenant-General Lake to Capt. Taylor, private 
secretary to his excellency the Lord Lieutenant, dated Camp, near Ballina- 
muck, 8th September, 1798. ] 

*“‘ Str—I have the honour to acquaint you, for the information 
of his excellency the lord lieutenant, that finding upon my arrival 
at Ballaghy that the French army had passed that place from 
Castlebar, I immediately followed them to watch their motions. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crawfurd, who commanded my advanced corps, 
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composed of detachments of Hompesch’s and the first fencible 
cavairy, by great vigilance and activity hung so close upon their 
rear that they could not escape from me, although they drove the 
country and carried with them all the horses. 

‘After four days and nights’ most severe marching, my column, 
consisting of the carabineers, detachment of the 23rd light dragoons, 
the first fencible light dragoons, and the Roxburgh fencible dra- 
goons, under the command of Colonel Sir Thomas Chapman, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maxwell, Earl of Roden, and Captain Kerr; the 
3rd battalion of light infantry, the Armagh, and part of the Kerry 
militia, the Reay, Northampton, and Prince of Wales’ fencible 
regiments of infantry, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes, of the 64th regiment, Lord Viscount Gosford, Earl of 
Glandore, Major Ross, Lieutenant-Colonel Bulkeley, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Macartney, arrived at Cloone about seven this morning, 
where having received directions to follow the enemy on the same 
- line, whilst his excellency moved by the lower road to intercept 
them, I advanced, having previously detached the Monaghan light 
company, mounted behind dragoons, to harass their rear. 

** Lieut.-Colonel Crawfurd on coming up with the French rear- 
guard summoned them to surrender, but as they did not attend to 
his summons he attacked them, upon which upwards of 200 French 
infantry threw down their arms, under the idea that the rest of the 
corps would do the same thing. Captain Packenham, Lieutenant- 
General of Ordnance, and Major-General Cradock rode up to them. 
The enemy, however, instantly commenced a fire of cannon and 
musketry which wounded General Cradock, upon which I ordered 
up the third battalion of light infantry, under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Innes, and commenced the attack upon the enemy’s 
position. The action lasted upwards of half an hour, when, the 
remainder of the column making its appearance, the French sur- 
rendered at discretion. The rebels, who fled in all directions, 


suffered severely. 
(Signed) * G,, Liane.” 





GENERAL ORDERS. 
‘‘ Head-Quarters, near St. Johnstown, 9th September, 1798. 

‘‘ Lord Cornwallis cannot too much applaud the zeal and spirit 
which has been manifested by the army, from the commencement 
of the operations against the invading enemy until the surrender of 
the French forces. | 

‘‘The perseverance with which the soldiers supported the ex- 
traordinary marches which were necessary to stop the progress of 
the very active enemy, does them the greatest credit; and Lord 
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Cornwallis heartily congratulates them on the happy issue of their 
meritorious exertions. 

‘The corps of yeomanry in the whole country through which 
the army has passed have rendered the greatest services, and are 
peculiarly entitled to the acknowledgment of the lord lieutenant, 
from their not having tarnished that courage and loyalty which 
they displayed in the cause of their king and country, by any acts 
of wanton cruelty towards their deluded fellow-subjects. 

“ Return of the killed, wounded, and missing of the king’s 
forces at the battle of Ballinamuck, 8th September, 1798.— 
Officers, none killed, one wounded ; privates, three killed, twelve 
wounded, three missing ; horses, eleven killed, one wounded, eight 
missing. 

“Ordnance, arms, and ammunition taken.— Three light 
French four-pounders ; five light French ammunition waggons, 
nearly full of made-up ammunition; one light French tumbril ; 
700 stand of arms, with belts and pouches, with a great number 
of pikes. 

“* Officer wounded.—Lieutenant Stephens of the carabineers. 

“* Return of the French army taken prisoners at the battle of 
Ballinamuck, 8th September, 1798.—General and other officers, 
96; non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 746; total, 842; 
horses, about 100. 

“‘N.B.—Ninety-six rebels taken—three of them called general 
officers, by name Roach, Blake, and Teeling. 


MARCH OF THE FRENCH. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MEMOIR OF BAGENAL BEAUCHAMP HARVEY. 


THE rebellion in Wexford was caused by the savage. cruelties 
wantonly and barbarously committed on the people by the armed 
Orangemen let loose on them in the months of April and May, 
1798. 

‘“‘The Orange system made no public appearance in the county 
of Wexford until the beginning of April,” says Edward Hay, ‘on 
the arrival there of the North Cork militia, commanded by Lord 
Kingsborough. In this regiment there were a great number of 
Orangemen, who were zealous in making proselytes, and displaying 
their devices; having medals and Orange ribbons triumphantly 
pendant from their bosoms. It is believed that previous to this 
period there were but few actual Orangemen in the country; but 
soon after, those whose principles inclined that way, finding them- 
selves supported by the military, joined the association, and pub- 
licly avowed themselves, by assuming the devices of the frater- 
Nily eee Sey is 
*‘It is said that the North Cork regiment were also the 
inventors—but they certainly were the introducers of pitch-cap 
torture into the county of Wexford. Any person having their hair 
cut short (and therefore called a croppy, by which appellation the 
soldiery designated an United Irishman), on being pointed out by 
some loyal neighbour, was immediately seized and brought into a 
guard-house, where caps either of coarse linen, or strong brown 
paper, besmeared inside with pitch, were always kept ready for 
service. The unfortunate victim had one of these, well-heated, 
compressed on his head, and when judged of a proper degree of 
coolness, so that it could, not be easily pulled off, the sufferer was 
turned out amidst the horrid acclamations of the merciless tor- 
turers ; and to the view of vast numbers of people, who generally 
crowded about the guard-house door, attracted by the cries of the 
tormented. Many of those persecuted in this manner experienced 
additional anguish from the melted pitch trickling into their eyes. 
This afforded a rare addition of enjoyment to these keen sports- 
men, who reiterated their horrid yells of exultation on the repeti- 
tion of the several accidents to which their game was liable upon 
being turned out; for in the confusion and hurry of escaping from 
the ferocious hands of these more than savage barbarians, the 
blinded victims frequently fell, or inadvertently dashed their heads 
against the walls in their way. The pain of disengaging this 
pitched cap from the head must be next to intolerable. The hair 
was often torn out by the roots, and not unfrequently parts of the 
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skin were so scalded or blistered as to adhere and come off along 
with it. The terror and dismay that these outrages occasioned 
are inconceivable. A sergeant of the North Cork, nicknamed Tom 
the Devil, was most ingenious in devising new methods of torture. 
Moistened gunpowder was frequently rubbed into the hair cut 
close, and then set on fire ; some, while shearing for this purpose, 


had the tips of their ears snipt off; sometimes an entire ear, and - 


often both ears were completely cut off; and many lost part of 
their noses during the like preparation. But, strange to tell, these 
atrocities were publicly practised without the least reserve in open 


day, and no magistrate or officer ever interfered, but shamefully — 


connived at this extraordinary mode of quieting the people! Some 
_ of the miserable sufferers on these shocking occasions, or some of 
their relations or friends, actuated by a principle or retaliation, if 
not of revenge, cut short the hair of several persons whom they 
either considered as enemies or suspected of having pointed them 
out as objects for such desperate treatment. 

‘This was done with a view that those active citizens should 
fall in for a little experience of the like discipline, or to make the 
fashion of short hair so general that it might no longer be a mark 
of party distinction. Females were also exposed to the grossest 
insults from these military ruffians. Many women had their 
petticoats, handkerchiefs, caps, ribbons, and all parts of their dress 
that exhibited a shade of green (considered the national colour of 
Ireland) torn off, and their ears assailed by the most vile and in- 
decent ribaldry. This was a circumstance so unforeseen, and of 
course so little provided against, that many women of enthusiastic 
loyalty suffered outrage in this manner. Some of these ladies 
would not on any account have worn anything which they could 
even imagine partook in any degree of croppyism. They were, 
however, unwarily involved, until undeceived by these gentle hints 
from these kind guardians of allegiance. 

“The proclamation of the county of Wexford having given 
greater scope to the ingenuity of magistrates to devise means of 
quelling all symptoms of rebellion, as well as of using every ex- 
ertion to procure discoveries, they soon fell to the burning of 
houses wherein pikes or other offensive weapons were discovered, 
no matter how brought there ; but they did not stop here, for the 
dwellings of suspected persons, and those from which any of the 
inhabitants were found to be absent at night, were also consumed. 
The circumstance of absence from the houses very generally pre- 
vailed through the country, although there were the strictest orders 
forbidding it. This was occasioned at first, as was before observed, 
from apprehension of the Orangemen, but afterwards proceeded 
from the actual experience of torture, by the people, from the 
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yeomen and magistrates. Some, too, abandoned their houses for 
fear of being whipped, if, on being apprehended, confession satis- 
factory to the magistrates could neither be given or extorted, and 
this infliction many persons seemed to fear more than death itself. 
Many unfortunate men who were taken in their own houses were 
strung up as it were to be hanged, but were let down now and 
then to try if strangulation would oblige them to become informers. 
After these and the like experiments, several persons languished 
for some time, and at length perished in consequence of them. 
Smiths and carpenters, whose assistance was considered indispen- 
sable in the fabrication of pikes, were pointed out on evidence of 
their trades as the first and fittest objects of torture. But the 
sagacity of some magistrates became at length so acute, from habit 
and exercise, that they discerned an United Irishman even at the 
first glance! and their zeal never suffered any person whom they 
designed to honour with such eon ie to pass off without con- 
vineing proof of their attention. 

‘‘Mr. Hunter Gowan had for many ‘years distinguished him- 
self by his activity in apprehending robbers, for which he was 
rewarded with a pension of £100 per annum, and it were much to 
be wished that every one who has obtained a pension had as well 
deserved it. Now exalted to the rank of a magistrate, and pro- 
moted to be captain of a corps of yeomanry, he was zealous in his 
exertions to inspire the people about Gorey, with dutiful submis- 
sion to the magistracy and a respectful awe of the yeomanry. On 
a public day in the week preceding the insurrection, the town of 
Gorey beheld the triumphal entry of Mr. Gowan at the head of his 
corps, with his sword drawn, and a human finger stuck on the 
point of it. 

‘¢ With this trophy he marched into the town, parading up and 
down the streets several times, so that there was not a person in 
Gorey who did not witness this exhibition ; while in the meantime 
the triumphant corps displayed all the devices of Orangemen. 
After the labour and fatigue of the day, Mr. Gowan and his men 
retired to a public-house to refresh themselves, and, like true 
blades of game, their punch was stirred about with the finger that 
had graced their ovation, in imitation of keen fox-hunters, who 
whisk a bowl of punch with the brush of a fox before their boozing 
commences. This captain and magistrate afterwards went to the 
house of Mr. Jones, where his daughters were, and while taking a 
snack that was set before him, he bragged of having blooded his 
corps that day, and that they were as staunch blood-hounds as any 
in the world. The daughters begged of their father to show them 
the croppy finger, which he deliberately took from his pocket and 
handed to them. Misses dandled it about with senseless exulta- 
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tion, at which a young lady in the room was so shocked that she 
turned about to a window, holding her hand to her face to avoid 
the horrid sight. Mr. Gowan, perceiving this, took the finger from 
his daughters, and archly dropped it into the disgusted lady’s 
bosom. She instantly fainted, and thus the scene ended!!!* . . 

** Having spent Friday, the 25th of May, with Mr. Turner, a 
magistrate of the county, at Newfort, he requested me to attend 
him next day at Newpark, the seat of Mr. Fitzgerald, where, as 
the most central place, he had appointed to meet the people of the 
neighbourhood. I accordingly met him there on Saturday, the 
26th, where he continued the whole day administering the oath of 
allegiance to vast numbers of people: a certificate was given to 
every person who took the oath and surrendered any offensive 
weapon. Many attended who offered to take the oath, and also to 
depose that they were not United Irishmen, and that they pos- 
sessed no arms of any kind whatever, and earnestly asked for cer- 
tificates. But so great was the concourse of these, that consider- 
ing the trouble of writing them out, it was found impossible to 
supply them all with such testimonials at that time. Mr. Turner 
therefore continued to receive surrendered arms, desiring such as 
had none to wait a more convenient opportunity. Numbers how- 
ever still conceiving that they would not be secure without a 
written protection, offered ten times their intrinsic value to such 
as had brought pike blades to surrender ; but these being unwilling 
to forego the benefit of a written protection for the moment, re- 
fused to part with their weapons on any other condition. Among 
the great numbers assembled on this occasion were some men from 
the village of Ballaghkeen, who had the appearance of being more 
dead than alive, from the apprehensions they were under of having 
their houses burned or themselves whipped should they return 
home. These apprehensions had been excited to this degree, be- 
cause that on the night of Thursday, the 24th, the Enniscorthy 


* A woman of the name of Cogan (her maiden name Waters), the wife of a 
shoemaker, partially insane, who was at Scullabogue and at the battle of Arklow, 
informed me, in 1839, that “when the soldiers cut open the dead body of Father 
Michael Murphy, a butcher of Arklow, of the name of Bob Darlington, roasted the 
priest’s heart and ate it, and this man died raging mad.’ This woman followed the 
Wexford popular forces as a kind of amateur sutler emissary, carrier of ammunition 
and whiskey, and caretaker of the wounded. She says, at the beginning of the re- 
bellion she was living with Colonel Grogan of Castledown, the brother of “ the mur- 
dered Grogan.” She was at the battle of Arklow—was there to assist the United 
men, to carry ammunition and to get them drink. She was taken prisoner and put 
in gaol. While she was in the hands of the soldiers after her arrest, she was shame- 
fully used by some of them. She defended herself from their brutality as long as she 
was able—she was covered with" wounds, and in this state was taken to Arklow gaol, 
and kept there seven weeks. She was charged with burning ten houses and killing 
several Orangemen. It was quite true she was present when the dead body of the 
Hessian soldier was burned by “ the boys.”—R. R. M. 
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cavalry, conducted by Mr. Archibald Hamilton Jacob, had come to 
Ballaghkeen ; but on hearing the approaching noise, the inhabitants 
ran out of their houses, and fled into large brakes of furze on a hill 
immediately above the village, from whence they could hear the - 
cries of one of their neighbours, who was dragged out of his house, 
tied up to a thorn-tree, and while one yeoman continued flogging 
him, another was throwing water on his back. The groans of the 
unfortunate sufferer, from the stillness of the night, reverberated 
widely through the appalled neighbourhood ; and the spot of exe- 
cution these men represented to have appeared next morning ‘ as 
if a pig had been killed”. . . 

‘* Having halted here for some time, they proceeded three miles 
farther, and came in sight of the insurgents collected in great num- 
bers on the hill of Oulart, distant about ten miles from Wexford. 
Colonel Foote, of the North Cork, seeing their position so strong 
and commanding, thought it advisable not to attack them; but 
Major Lombard, of the same regiment, being of a contrary opinion, 
orders were given to burn two houses situated in a hollow between 
the army and the insurgents, and Mr. Turner volunteered his ser- 
vice for that purpose. .This was done with a view to stimulate to 
revenge, and thus, if possible, to induce them to abandon the ad- 
vantage of their situation. This feint, however, not succeeding, 
and Colonel Foote still persisting in his opinion, Major Lombard 
immediately addressed the soldiers in terms animating them at 
once to attack the insurgents, who, he said, would fly at their 
approach. His words had the effect of making them advance. 
They descended from the small eminence which they occupied, 
crossed the valley between, and began to ascend the hill of Oulart, 
while the Shilmalier cavalry took a circuitous route round the hill 
to the left, with the intention of preventing a retreat ; but in fact 
they caused numbers to rally who attempted to run off on per- 
ceiving the approach of a serious engagement. This also contri- 
buted to make the insurgents rush in greater numbers, and with 
accumulated force on the North Cork, who were charging up the 
hill. They had fired but two volleys when they were totally dis- 
comfited. This success of the insurgents was much promoted by 
the address of a servant boy, who, as the military were ascending 
the hill, advised such of the insurgents as were then about him to 
lie down under cover of the ditches, and wait the close approach of 
the military. By this manceuvre these were suddenly surprised by 
a force not greatly outnumbering themselves; but the impetu- 
osity of the attack occasioned their total overthrow, while the fact 
was at the instant utterly unknown to the great body of the in- 
surgents, who attended their commanders on the other side of the 
hill. Of the North Cork party, Major Lombard, the Hon. Cap- 
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tain De Courcey, Lieutenants Williams, Ware, Barry, and Ensign 
Keogh, were left on the field of battle. In short, none escaped 
except Colonel Foote, a sergeant who mounted the major’s horse, 
‘a drummer, and two privates. . . . . 

‘‘ The rising of the people in the county of Wexford took place 
in the direction from Carnew to Oulart, for fear, as they alleged, 
of being whipped, burned, or exterminated by the Orangemen ; 
hearing of the numbers of the people that were put to death, un- 
armed and unoffending, through the country—the deliberate mas- 
sacres and shooting of eight-and-twenty prisoners in the ball-alley 
of Carnew without trial, and some under sentence of transportation, 
who stopped there on their way to Geneva. Among these was a 
Mr. William Young, a Protestant, who was ordered to be trans- 
ported by a military tribunal. At Dunlavin, three men were shot 
without trial, and among them the informer on whose evidence 
they were arrested. Strange to tell, officers presided to sanction 
these proceedings. A man escaped by feigning to be killed; he 
was one out of eighteen of the corps of Captain Saunders, of 
Saunders’-grove, Baltinglass. These reports, together with all the 
dreadful accounts from the county of Kildare, roused their minds 
to the utmost pitch of alarm, indignation, and fury. They were 
forming from the evening of the 28th during the whole of the night, 
in two bodies. One assembled on Kilthomas Hill, against whom 
marched from Carnew, on the morning of the 27th, a body of yeo- 
men cavalry and infantry, who proceeded boldly up the hill, where 
the insurgents possessed a strong and commanding situation if 
they knew how to take advantage of it; but they were panic- 
struck, and fled at the approach of the military, who pursued them 
with great slaughter. They spared no man they met, and burned 
at least 100 houses in the course of a march of seven miles... . 

‘¢ The Rev. Michael Murphy had been so alarmed on hearing 
of the rising of the people, that he fled into the town of Gorey 
early on Wednesday. On his arrival, not finding Mr. Kenny, with 
whom he had lodged there, he was induced to return for him and 
his family, for which purpose, not being able to procure a driver, 
he himself led a horse and car, and pursued a by-road, to get, if 
possible, unobserved into Ballecanew, by which means he did not 
meet some yeomen and others that had gone on the high road to 
Gorey after they had torn up the altar, broken the windows, and 
otherwise damaged the Roman Catholic chapel, uttering the most 
violent threats against the priest and his flock, which specimens 
were very unlikely to remove the dreadful reports of the intended 
extermination of the Catholics. These depredations had so much 
weight on the Rev. Michael Murphy as to induce him to alter his 
original intentions not to fly to such men for protection, and he 
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‘was then led on by the multitude to Kilthomas Hill; the Rev. 
John Murphy had, from similar unforeseen occurrences, joined 
the insurgents. These two clergymen had been remarkable for 
their exhortations and exertions against the system of United 
Trishmen, until they were thus whirled into this political vortex, 
which, from all the information I have been able to collect, they 
undertook under the apprehension of extermination. 

“The Rev. John Murphy was acting coadjutor of the parish of 
Monageer, and impressed with horror at the desolation around 
him, took up arms with the people, representing to them that they 
had better die courageously in the field than to be butchered in 
their houses. The insurgents in this quarter now began their 
career by imitating the example that had been set before them. 
They commenced burning the houses of those who were most ob- 
noxious to them. Every gentleman’s house in the country was 
summoned to surrender their arms, and where any resistance was 
offered, the house was attacked, plundered, and burned, and most 
of the inhabitants killed in the conflict. The Camolin cavalry 
were the first that attacked these insurgents: in the action, Lieu- 
tenant Bookey and some privates lost their lives—the rest retreated 
to Gorey. On the 27th of May, Captain Hawtrey White led out 
two troops of horse from Gorey, determined to revenge the death 
of their companions. They came in sight of the insurgents on the 
north side of the hill of Oulart; but they appeared in such force 
that they thought it not prudent to attack them, but returned to 
Gorey, burning the houses of suspected persons, and putting every 
straggler to death on their way. Numbers were called to their 
doors and shot, while many more met the like fate within their 
houses, and some even that were asleep. 

“The military at length were overpowered by the impetuosity 
and intrepidity of the insurgents, many of whom fell in the gallant 
defence made against them ; but the soldiers having no cannon to 
support them, and the suburbs of the town being on fire in several 
places, they at last sounded a retreat. Whilst the town was thus 
circumstanced, a proposal was made to Captain Snowe to put the 
prisoners to death before the evacuation of the place ; but he, like 
a truly brave man, would not listen to such a diabolical proposal, 
and rejected it with scorn and abhorrence ; notwithstanding which, 
a party went to the castle, determined to put all confined therein to 
death. An ineffectual attempt was made to break open the door. 
The town of Enniscorthy was taken on the 28th of May, 1798. 
Captain John Pounden, of the Enniscorthy supplementary infan- 
try, Lieutenant Hunt, of the Enniscorthy yeomen, and Lieutenant 
Carden, of the Scarawalsh infantry, with about eighty of the mili- 
tary, and some supplementary men, fell in this action. A regular 
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retreat being sounded, gave the military an opportunity of bringing 
away their families and friends, together with a great many men, 
women, and children, who proceeded in the best manner they could 
to Wexford. The only opinion prevailing in the latter town for 
some hours was, that Enniscorthy and all its inhabitants were 
totally destroyed. . . . . Officers had been induced to tear off 
their epaulettes and every other mark that could distinguish them 
from the privates, considering themselves in more danger if they 
were recognized as officers. However, not being attacked, there 
was sufficient leisure to escort those that accompanied them, 
and who were in such piteous plight as to excite on their arrival 
the hearty commiseration of all the inhabitants of Wexford, who 
invited them indiscriminately to their houses, and supplied them 
with every comfort and necessary in their power, and of which they 
stood so much in need. 

‘The insurgents, after having taken Enniscorthy on the 28th, 
encamped that evening on Vinegar Hill. Several parties were des- 
patched from thence during the night to bring in all the respect- 
able persons remaining in the county, with menaces of death in 
case of refusal, their recent success having rendered them alto- 
gether imperious. One party was particularly directed to New- 
castle for Mr. John Hay, in whose professional talents they placed 
great confidence, as he had been an officer in the French service. 
On being summoned out of his bed to come to camp, he endea- 
voured to expostulate, but all in vain; and at last he absolutely 
refused going, notwithstanding the most violent threats uttered 
against him. At length, however, menaces proceeded to such ex- 
tremity, that his house should be set on fire, and he and his family 
consumed within it; and preparations were instantly making to 
put their threats into actual execution, when, turning with looks 
of anguish and despair towards his wife and daughter, whom he 
loved most passionately, with the tenderest emotions he sur- 
rendered his judgment for their safety, and was led to Vinegar 
Hill, where he met several who had been summoned thither out 
of their beds as unexpectedly as himself; for as the military had 
abandoned the whole county, the insurgents, who were now the 
generality of the people, had every one who remained under un- 
controllable command. Mr. John Hay, finding upon inquiry that 
the multitude had no ammunition, no warlike stores for any degree 
of preparation, strongly remonstrated on their defenceless situation, 


representing that they could not possibly stand against a regularly _ 


appointed military force, as any soldiery knowing their duty must 
cut them to pieces. Various and confused were the consultations 
that ensued in this tumultuous assemblage. It was at once pro- 
posed by different persons to attack Ross, Newtownbarry, and 
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Gorey, as each lay more contiguous to their several homes, for 
Wexford was then considered too formidable to be at all attempted ; 

while others laboured to persuade the whole body to proceed to 
their respective neighbourhoods to protect them from the ravages 
of the military; and each party persisted so obstinately in their 
several determinations as not to yield or listen to any reasoning 
from another side, in opposition to their favourite opinions: no 
kind of concert, no unity of design, no sort of discipline or orga- 
nization appearing to influence their councils or their conduct, 
which distraction sufficiently indicates that no pre-concerted or any 
digested plan of insurrection existed in the county previous to the 
rising, for in such case the populace would have been rendered, in 
some degree at least, subordinate to some constituted authority ; 
whereas they now acted, even after considerable success, not obe- 
dient to any control, but with the greatest anarchy, violence, and 
confusion. In fine, each individual dreaded the devastation of his 
house or his property: most of the multitude was dispersed, and 
on their way to their several homes in all directions from Vinegar 
Hill, when some of them met Messrs. Fitzgerald and Colclough 
(whose arrests were publicly known) near the village of St. John’s, 
and finding them liberated and sent out to them, they were imme- 
diately welcomed by a general shout, which, communicating from 
one to another like electricity, was re-echoed all the way to 
Enniscorthy, and so on to the top of Vinegar Hill, and thence 
through all the county round. The reverberation of the shouts 
thus widely diffused arrested the attention of the astonished multi- 
tude, who instantly returned to discover the cause of such sudden 
exultation ; so that when the deputed gentlemen arrived on Vine- 
gar Hill, the camp, so deserted but a moment before, now became 
as thronged as ever. Were it not sufficiently established by the 
universal acknowledgement of all the inhabitants of the county of 
Wexford, officers and men, who bore a part in this insurrection, 
that there was no concert between this rising and the plan of a 
general insurrection in and about Dublin, and that it was no more 
than a tumultuary and momentary exertion of popular resistance to 
a state of things found or considered unsupportable, the sole object 
of which was an attempt to get rid of oppression, and to retaliate 
with equal violence what they had been for some time experiencing ; 
this inclination of each man, and every body of men, to return home 
and apply the general force to the correction of their individual 
sufferings, would furnish a strong proof of the fact, as otherwise 
the idea of some general system, however confused, would be float- 
ing in their imagination; and it is the confirmed opinion of most 
impartial people that I have heard discuss the subject, that the 
insurrection in the county of Wexford must have subsided at that 
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period but for this intelligence extraordinary from the town by the 
deputation of the prisoners, who, of necessity, informed the people 
that they had been liberated, and sent out for the express purpose 
of remonstrating with them; for this served only to concentrate 
their wavering opinions, and to point to some object their pre- 
viously fluctuating determinations. It was but the resolution of a 
moment to march in a body to attack Wexford. Mr. Fitzgerald 
they detained in the camp, and Mr. Colclough they sent back to 
announce their hostile intentions. 

‘Mr. Colclough arrived in Wexford early in the evening, and 
waited in the bull-ring (a small square in the town so denominated) 
until the officers and other gentlemen in the place had there as- 
sembled, when he informed them in a very audible voice, from on 
horseback, that having gone out, according to their directions, to 
the insurgents on Vinegar Hill, he found, as he had already sug- 
gested before his departure, that he possessed no influence with 
the people, who had ordered him to return and announce their de- 
termination of marching to the attack of Wexford; adding, that 
they had detained Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Colclough then requested 
to be informed if it was intended to make further trial of his ser- 
vices, or to require his longer attendance, as otherwise they must 
be sensible how eager he must be to relieve the anxiety of his 
family by his presence. 

«The insurgents were now encamped on the Three-rocks, the 
end of the low ridge of the mountain of Forth, about three miles 
from Wexford, and did not seem so willing to advance as was ap- 
prehended in the town. 

‘“‘ General Fawcett having ordered his forces to follow, set out 
alone for Duncannon Fort on the evening of the 29th, and stopped 
at Taghmon, where he lay down to rest until his advanced guard 
should arrive. Captain Adams, of the Meath militia, with seventy 
men of his regiment, and Lieutenant Birch, of the artillery, with 
two howitzers, arrived from Duncannon Fort in the course of the 
night at Taghmon, where not finding, as they expected, the 18th 
regiment or Meath militia, and not knowing anything about the 
general, after a short halt they marched on towards Wexford; ap- 
prehending no kind of interruption. They had already ascended 
the road along the side of the mountain of Forth, when, perceived 
by the outposts of the insurgents, who poured down upon them 
with such rapidity that they were in a few minutes cut off, except 
Ensign Wade and sixteen privates who were taken prisoners. The 
magazine was blown up in the conflict, which circumstance rendered 
the howitzers not so great a prize as they otherwise would have 
been to the victors. General Fawcett, on getting out of bed, having 
learned the fate of his advanced guard, ordered the 13th and the 
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rest of the troops, who had by this time come up, to retreat to 
Duncannon Fort, whither he also set off in great haste himself. 

‘From Wexford, in the course of the morning, vast crowds of 
people were observed assembling on the high ground over Ferry- 
bank and the country side of the wooden bridge, which contributed 
not a little to heighten the alarm already prevailing in the town. 
The different posts on the town wall were guarded with the utmost 
vigilance, and entrusted to the protection of the yeomen infantry, 
supplementaries, and armed inhabitants, while the North Cork 
militia undertook to defend the barracks. It was expected that 
General Fawcett, now supposed on his march from Taghmon to 
Wexford, must fall in with the insurgents, and thus keep them so 
well employed on that side as to afford a favourable opportunity for 
a sally from the town to attack them on the other. It was there- 
fore resolved to try the success of this manceuvre, and accordingly 
Colonel Maxwell, with two hundred of the Donegal militia, and 
Colonel Watson, with the Wexford, Enniscorthy, Taghmon, Health- 
field, and Shilmalier yeomen cavalry, marched out to the encoun- 
ter. They had advanced as far as Belmont, when Colonel Watson, 
eager to reconnoitre, proceeded up the hill farther than prudence 
would permit, and was shot from one of the outposts of the insur- 
gents. The Donegal militia then retreated to Wexford, preceded 
by the cavalry, who pressed upon them very much along the road. 
Immediately after this a hasty council of war was held, at which it 
was determined to evacuate the town. 

“A general and gloomy consternation now prevailed—every 
countenance appeared clouded and distrustful; and every person 
was cautious and circumspect how he spoke or acted, as all con- 
fidence was entirely done away, and each individual thought only 
of his own personal safety. Some yeomen and supplementaries, 
who, during the whole of the morning, had been stationed in the 
street opposite the gaol, were heard continually to threaten to put 
all the prisoners to death, which so roused the attention of the 
gaoler to protect his charge that he barricaded the door; and, on 
hearing of a surrender, to manifest more strongly the sincerity of 
his intentions, he delivered up the key to Mr. Harvey. This 
gentleman was, indeed, so apprehensive of violence, that he had 
climbed up inside a chimney, where he had lain concealed a con- 
siderable time, when some gentlemen called upon him, but could 
not gain admittance until they gave the strongest assurances of 
their pacific intentions. Upon being admitted at length, they still 
found him up the chimney, and, while so situated, entreated him to 
go out to the camp of the insurgents and announce to them the 
surrender of the town, on condition that lives and properties should 
be spared. Mr. Harvey made answer, that as the insurgents on 
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the Three-rocks were not from his neighbourhood, and as he was 
not himself at all known to them, he imagined that he could have 
no kind of influence with them; adding, that they might possibly 
consider him even as an enemy. He was then requested to write 
to them, which he declared himself willing to do in any manner 
that might be judged most advisable. When he had thus con- 
sented, it became a task of no little difficulty to bring him out of 
his lurking-place, as in the descent his clothes were gathered up 
about his shoulders, so that it required good assistance to pull him 
out of the chimney by the heels. When he had arranged his ap- 
parel, and adjusted himself so as to put off the appearance of a 
chimney-sweeper, about two hours before the troops retreated from 
Wexford, Right Hon. George Ogle, captain of the Shilmalier in- 
fantry ; Cornelius Grogan ; John Grogan, captain of the Health- 
field cavalry; James Boyd, captain of the Wexford cavalry ; 
Soloman Richards, captain of the Enniscorthy cavalry; Isaac 
Cornock, captain of the Scarawalsh infantry ; and Edward Turner, 
of the Shilmalier cavalry—all magistrates—along with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Colville, of the 18th regiment of foot, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Foote, of the North Cork militia, visited Mr. Harvey in 
the gaol, and at their express request he wrote the following 
notice to the insurgents on the mountain of Forth: 


““*T have been treated in prison with all possible humanity, 
and am now at liberty. I have procured the liberty of all the 
prisoners. If you pretend to Christian charity, do not commit 
massacre or burn the property of the inhabitants, and spare your 
prisoners’ lives. 


‘**B. B. Harvey. 
““* Wednesday, 30th May, 1798.’ 


““Dr. Jacob then proposed the enterprise to his corps, and 
Counsellor Richards, with his brother, Mr. Loftus Richards, were 
appointed to go out to the Three-rocks on this expedition, to an- 
nounce the surrender of the town to the insurgents, whose camp 
they reached in safety, though clad in full uniform. Scarcely had 
these deputies set out upon their mission when all the military 
corps, a part of one only excepted, made the best of their way out 
of the town. Every individual of them seemed to partake of a 
general panic, and set off whithersoever they imagined they could 
find safety, without even acquainting their neighbours on duty of 
their intentions. The principal inhabitants whose services had 
been accepted of for the defence of the town were mostly Catholics, 
and, according to the prevalent system, were subject to the great- 
est insults and reflections. They were always placed in front of 
the posts, and cautioned to behave well, or that death should be 
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the consequence. Accordingly persons were placed behind them 
to keep them to their duty, and these were so watchful to their 
charge, that they would not even permit them to turn about their 
heads ; and yet these determined heroes were the very first to run 
off on the apprehended approach of real danger. 

‘* It has been already observed, that thousands of people were 
seen to assemble during the entire morning on a hill over Ferry- 
bank, marching and counter-marching in hostile appearance, and 
seemingly waiting only for the moment that the town would be 
abandoned by the military to take possession of it themselves ; but 
their entrance when this took place was retarded until boards were 
procured to supply the place of the flooring of the wooden bridge 
where it had been burned. In the meantime, Messrs. Richards, 
after having run great risk, arrived at the camp at Three-rocks, 
and making known that they were deputed to inform the people 
that the town of Wexford would be surrendered to them on condi- 
tions of sparing lives and properties, these terms would not be 
complied with unless the arms and ammunition of the garrison 
were also surrendered. Mr. Loftus Richards was therefore de- 
tained as a hostage, and Counsellor Richards and Mr. Fitzgerald 
were sent back to the town to settle and arrange the articles of 
capitulation ; but those gentlemen, on their arrival, to their great 
astonishment, found the place abandoned by the military. The 
bridge being at this time nearly made passable, the vast concourse 
of people that had collected at the other side of the Slaney was just 
ready to pour in and take unconditional possession of the town. 
It was therefore necessary to treat with these (it being yet un- 
known who they were), in order to prevent the mischiefs likely to 
ensue from such a tumultuary influx of people. Dr. Jacob, then 
mayor of the town and captain of the Wexford infantry, therefore 
entreated Mr. Fitzgerald to move towards the bridge and announce 
to the people rushing in that the town was surrendered, and to use 
every other argument that his prudence might suggest to make 
their entry as peaceable as possible. Mr. Fitzgerald complied, 
and instantly after this communication thousands of people poured 
into the town over the wooden bridge, shouting and exhibiting all 
marks of extravagant and victorious exultation. They first pro- 
ceeded to the gaol, released all the prisoners, and insisted that 
Mr. Harvey should become their commander. All the houses in 
town not abandoned by the inhabitants now became decorated with 
green boughs, or green ornaments of one description or another. 

‘‘The insurgents having now got complete possession of the 
town of Wexford, many persons who had been yeomen, after hay- 
ing thrown off their uniforms, affected a cordial welcome for them, 
and endeavoured, by an exhibition of all the signs and emblems of 
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the United Irishmen, to convince them of their sworn friendship ; 
and it is indeed not a little remarkable that many of those who, in 
this change of affairs, boldly marched out as occasion demanded 
to meet the king’s forces, now displayed themselves as staunch 
Orangemen of unimpeachable loyalty. 

‘* Those of the military who first retreated from Wexford were 
part of the North Cork regiment, commanded by Captain Snowe, 
and the Scarawalsh infantry, under Captain Cornock. These in 
their flight met Mr. Colclough with his lady in a pheton, coming 
to release Mr. Harvey by taking his place in the gaol, according to 
his promise the preceding evening. On falling in with the troops, 
Mr. and Mrs. Colclough were ordered to wheel about, and led 
along, while swords drawn and pistols cocked threatened their lives 
on either side if the people should attempt to attack the military. 
Mr. Colclough was frequently ordered to stand up and wave his 
hat to several groups who were seen collected on the rising 
grounds, led by curiosity, from the disturbed state of the country, 
to observe what was going forward. . . . . The last of the 


military that left Wexford were the Donegal militia, commanded .- 


by Colonel Maxwell, accompanied by Colonel Colville, Captain 
Younge, and Lieutenant Soden, of the 13th foot; the remaining 
part of the North Cork regiment, headed by Colonel Foote, the 
Shilmalier yeomen infantry, under the Right Hon. George Ogle, 
and the Enniscorthy infantry, under Captain Pounden, with some 
of the Wexford infantry, some of the Wexford Shilmalier, and 
Enniscorthy cavalry ; and the rear was brought up by the Health- 
field cavalry, under Captain John Grogan, who covered the retreat. 
These were followed and overtaken by Captain Boyd and a few of 
his troop, who pushed forward till they came up with the van of 
the retreaters as before related. . . . 

‘“‘ The first victims of military fury, however, on the retreat, 
were two men found with arms in a house in Wexford, near where 
the Shilmalier yeomen infantry, commanded by the Right Hon. 
George Ogle, had been stationed in the town. These upon the 
evacuation were brought away by the corps and shot at Maglass, 
where the soldiers, giving a loose to their rage, pursued the un- 
offending populace, and shot numbers of them who endeavoured to 
conceal themselves in the ditches, which were well searched for 
their discovery. The Roman Catholic chapel of Maglass was set 
on fire, as were a great many other houses in the course of their 
march, while others were plundered, and not a countryman that 
was seen and overtaken could escape being sacrificed to military 
vengeance ; nay, not unfrequently did neither feminine weakness 
afford protection, as they obtained in several instances no mercy 
from the indiscriminate fury of the retreating troops, who immo- 
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lated some of the women and children of the affrighted peasantry 
as they fell in their way. These acts of unprovoked, cold-blooded, 
and unmanly cruelty were avenged on the poor stragglers who 
were by any casualty separated from the retreating body, as the 
exasperated country people, goaded as they had been, considered 
every person in a military garb as a sanguinary and relentless 
enemy. Several soldiers who had been followed by their wives 
and children were induced to stay behind to afford them assistance 
on so distressing a march, which cost many of them their lives; 
but none of the women or children was intentionally hurt by the 
people—even some children who were abandoned by or lost their 
parents on this occasion are still remaining in the county, che- 
rished and protected by the inhabitants. 

‘** The military stationed at Gorey made constant sallies, in the 
course of which through the country they plundered and burned 
many houses, and shot several stragglers who happened to fall in 
their way. This provoked the insurgents to vie with their oppo- 
nents in this mode of warfare, and retaliation has, on this as well 
as on every other occasion, produced many woeful scenes. Enor- 
mities in fact were committed on both sides, which, among their 
many lamentable consequences, tended to exasperate the party 
animosities already too powerfully destructive of the peace and 
happiness of the country. At this time reinforcements were every 
day crowding into Gorey. On the 38rd of June, General Loftus 
arrived there with 1,500 men under his command, as did also 
Colonel Walpole from Carnew, whence he had several times gone 
out to reconnoitre the camp at Carrigrew. A determination was 
formed to attack this on the 4th, with the force then in Gorey, 
with which the troops from Carnew and Newtownbarry were to co- 
operate, so as to engage the insurgents on all sides; and from 
these arrangements, and considering the force that was to act 
against them, little doubt was entertained of their total and speedy 
defeat. The army from Gorey marched out at the appointed time 
and formed into two divisions—the one under General Loftus took 
route towards Ballycanew, while the other, commanded by Colonel 
Walpole, proceeded by the Camolin road directly to commence the 
concerted attack on Carrigrew. The insurgents had however 
quitted this post, and were in full march towards Gorey, when they 
suddenly and unawares fell in with this military body under Colo- 
nel Walpole, at a place called Tubberneering. The meeting was 
equally unexpected on both sides, and this circumstance, no less 
true than extraordinary, neither party having any scouts, produced 
an instantaneous and confused action, in which Colonel Walpole 
was killed in a few minutes after its commencement, and his troops 
immediately gave way and fled in the utmost precipitation and 
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disorder, leaving the victors in possession of three pieces of can- 
non, two six-pounders and another of inferior size. The fate of 
this action was so quickly decided as to allow General Loftus not 
the smallest opportunity of affording the troops under Colonel 
Walpole any assistance. The loss of the military in killed and 
wounded was considerable, besides Captain M‘Manus, Lieutenant 
Hogg, and Ensign Barry, of the Antrim militia, with many privates 
taken prisoners. The rest, in the greatest possible haste, being 
pursued by the insurgents, reached Gorey, which they as quickly 
passed through. é 

‘The retreat was thence very precipitate to Arklow, where a 
council of war was hastily held, at which it was as hastily deter- 
mined to abandon the town ; and this was accordingly put in exe- 
cution. Some were so panic-struck that they did not stop till they 
reached Dublin; but others stopped at different distances, when 
their horses or themselves were not able to proceed farther. 

** The insurgents were now in possession of the whole of the 
county of Wexford, except the fort of Duncannon, the towns of 
Ross and Newtownbarry, and were at perfect liberty, if they 
pursued their advantages, to seize upon Carnew, and also to 
enter Arklow, situated in the county of Wicklow ; and what con- 
sequences might have ensued are now incalculable. 

** On the evening of the 4th of June, the insurgents stationed 
on the hill of Carrickbyrne, whither the Taghmon encampment, as 
has been observed, was transferred on the 1st, now proceeded to 
Corbet Hill, within a mile of the town of Ross, the garrison of 
which had lately received great reinforcements by the arrival there 
of the Donegal, Clare, and Meath regiments of militia, a detach- 
ment of English and Irish artillery, “the 5th dragoons, the Mid- 
Lothian fencibles, and on this very evening the county of Dublin 
regiment of militia considerably added to its force, which upon 
the whole amounted to 1,200 men, exclusive of the yeomen—all 
under the command of Major-General Johnston, who expected an 
attack during the night, and consequently the troops remained 
under arms without being allowed to take anyrepose. The insur- 
gents, led by their commander-in-chief, Mr. Beauchamp Bagenal 
Harvey, a little after their arrival on Corbet Hill, were saluted 
with a few cannon-shot and bomb-shells from the town, without 
producing any other effect than that of increasing their vigilance. 
Mr. Harvey and his principal officers took up their quarters in the 
house of Corbet Hill, where, being regaled with an excellent sup- 
per and exquisite wines, they were so well pleased with their cheer, 
and so far forgot their prudence as commanders, that they had 
scarcely time to fall asleep since the moment of their retirement 
until they were roused by the orders they had given in their sober 
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moments to commence the attack at break of day. Mr. Furlong 
was immediately despatched with a flag of truce and a summons 
to surrender to the commanding officer in Ross, on the 5th of 
June, 1798. 

‘*Mr. Furlong was shot the moment he approached the out- 
posts, which so exasperated the people, that they could not be re- 
trained from instantly rushing on to attack the Three-bullet gate, 
being the part of the town next to them; and this it was that 
principally prevented the concerted plan of assault from being 
carried into execution, as three divisions of their forces were to 
have begun their operations against different parts of the town at 
the same time. This particular division therefore not waiting till 
the other two should have reached their several stations of action, 
the latter not only did not proceed, but were seized with such a 
panic that they dispersed all over the country, flying in all direc- 
tions to their several homes, and bearing as they went along the 
tidings of a total defeat; and this derout was in a great degree 
occasioned by the example of one of the divisional commanders, 
who, without the least effort to answer the intent of his appoint- 
ment, turned away from the action, and rode hastily homeward. 
Even in the town of Wexford, nineteen miles distant from Ross, 
the news of a defeat was announced at an early hour of the day by 
many fugitives who had taken that direction, relating various and 
strange adventures to account for their own precipitate flight. 
One-fourth of the numbers that encamped on Corbet Hill the 
evening before did not stand in the morning of the day of action ; 
so that even the division that commenced and afterwards continued 
the assault was by no means complete, numbers of those who con- 
stituted it having also abandoned their stations, which were far 
from being adequately supplied by such of the two panic-struck 
divisions as had the courage and resolution to join in the battle 
then going forward, and in its greatest heat. From this statement, 
however, it must appear that no plan was pursued in the attack by 
the insurgents, but that whatever they accomplished in the onset 
must have been from individual courage and intrepidity. They 
first dislodged the army from behind the walls and ditches, where 
they were very advantageously posted; and on this occasion the 
cavalry in their charges were repulsed with considerable loss, 
Cornet Dodwell and twenty-seven men of the 5th dragoons having 
fallen in the first onset. The military then retreated into the 
town through the Three-bullet gate, pursued hot-foot by the insur- 
gents, who obliged them to move from one situation to another, 
until they at last drove them over the wooden bridge on the Bar- 
row into the county of Kilkenny. The main-guard at the market- 
house, however, consisting of a sergeant and fifteen men, not only 
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maintained their situation, but even defended it with uncommon 
bravery and resolution, having two swivels to support them. . . . 
When the insurgents had thus got possession of the town, they fell 
to plundering and drinking, on which they became so intent that 
they could not be brought to follow up their advantage. In the 
meantime, the army rallied on the county of Kilkenny side of the 
bridge ; and although a retreat was before determined on, yet they 
were induced to return upon perceiving that there was no pursuit ; 
and besides they were powerfully instigated to this by the spirited 
exhortations of Messrs. M‘Cormick and Devereux, two yeomen not 
possessed of any command, but the display of whose active courage 
and intrepidity contributed in a great degree to turn the fate of the 
day, and to whose real merit every praise is justly due on this 
occasion, wherein few officers distinguished themselves, as may be 
fairly concluded from the official returns of the killed and wounded, 
these casualties in regard to the officers not bearing due proportion 
to those of the private men, which could hardly be the case had 
the former maintained their stations with becoming firmness. 
The county of Dublin militia, on hearing of the death of their 
favourite colonel, Lord Mountjoy (who was killed early in the day 
at the Three-bullet gate), were the first to renew the attack 
under the command of Major Vesey. Their example was followed 
by the rest of the troops, and their united efforts shortly compelled 
such of the insurgents as were not too drunk to fly out of the town, 
of which they had been by this time some hours in possession. 
Having respired a little, however, from their hasty retreat, which 
in a great degree made them sober, they again returned to the 
charge, and the contest which now ensued was maintained on both 
sides with great obstinacy, both parties being induced by experi- 
ence of the former encounter not to relax their exertions. The 
intrepidity of the insurgents was truly remarkable, as notwithstand- 
the dreadful havoc made in their ranks by the artillery, they 
rushed up to the very mouths of the cannon, regardless of the 
numbers that were falling on all sides of them, and pushed for- 
ward with such impetuosity that they obliged the army to retire 
once more and leave the town to themselves. But even after this 
they soon fell into the misconduct as before, crowning their bravery 
with drunkenness. Of this the proper advantage was quickly 
taken by the army, who again renewed the attack, by which they 
finally became masters of the town. Several houses were set on 
fire and consumed in the course of this and the former attack, but 
one of these deserves particular attention : this was a slated house, 
four stories high, on the summit of the main street, near the 
church, in which seventy-five persons were burned to ashes, none 
haying escaped but one man, who on running away was fortunate 
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to get clear of the fire of the soldiery.”—(Vide Hay’s “‘ History of 
the Insurrection in the County Wexford,” p. 152.)* 

Mention has been made in this narrative of Father Michael 
Murphy of Ballycanow being driven from his parish by the atrocious 
acts of the armed Orangemen of that district, and being led, in 
utter despair of protection for himself or the people of his parish, 
to join the insurgents. The insurgents whom he joined had 
marched from Gorey Hill to Coolgraney. The military at Cool- 
oraney having full notice of the approach, were very advantageously 
posted, without which they could not have resisted the impetuous 
attack made upon them; however, they were obliged to retire 
somewhat from their original positions. In a violent effort to gain 
the upper end of the town, the Rev. Michael Murphy, who led on 
the insurgents on that side, fell; and this stopped the progress of 
the attempt. 

The Rey. Mr. Gordon, in reference to this event, observes: 
‘‘Many instances might be given of men who, at the hazard of 
their own lives, concealed and maintained loyalists until the storm 
passed away ; on the other hand, many might be given of cruelties 


* Let it be borne in mind that it was by the fugitive insurgents who had fled 
from New Ross, and by the terrified people who fled to their camp on Corbet’s Hill 
from the massacre in cold blood after the fighting had ceased, that the atrocity at 
Scullabogue was committed. The battle of New Ross, of the 5th of June, 1798, 
was the most serious of all the engagements that took place between the United 
Irishmen and the king’s troops. George Taylor in his account of the Wexford re- 
bellion estimates the loss of the rebels at seven thousand! The Rev. Mr. Gordon 
estimates their loss at about two thousand; ‘“‘and the loss of the king’s troops, in 
killed, wounded, and missing, two hundred and thirty, of which ninety lay dead on 
the scene of action.’”? The army, the day before the battle, he states, consisted of 
about twelve hundred men. In the various descents made by the rebels from their 
camp at Corbet’s Hill on New Ross, on the 5th of June, denominated a battle, five 
thousand of the insurgents never made their appearance in the town. The rebel 
hero of this battle was John Kelly of Killan. Hay says it is impossible to estimate 
the number of the insurgents slain on the 5th of June in New Ross, as “ the number 
of dead are said to be doubly accumulated by those who were killed unarmed and 
unresisting after all was over.” The reported number of their slain in battle, he 
says, was from five hundred to two thousand. My own careful inquiries on the 
spot, recently made, tend to confirm Hay’s statement. My informants were two of 
the surviving witnesses of the battle of New Ross—one of eighty-four, the other of 
eighty-six years of age—both highly intelligent and clear in their remembrance of 
the general facts of the several skirmishes of that day; yet differing very materially 
in their estimates of the numbers actually slain in action. They agreed, however, in 
one particular—namely, that after the battle was entirely over, as many were shot 
and suffocated in the burned cabins and houses, from four o’clock in the afternoon 
till night, and were hanged the next day, as were killed in the fight. I visited the 
spot where their bodies were thrown into a hole on the side of a hill facing the 
town, immediately below the Carmelite convent; the total number of the dead 
bodies of rebels killed fighting, and of the people killed in cold blood by the 
troops after the fighting was over, which were thrown into this pit, was “ six hundred 
and odd,’’ I was informed by one of the persons I have referred to, who lived 
near the place and saw the bodies thrown in, and had to draw one of the cars 
employed in carrying them to this place.—R. R. M. 
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committed by persons not natives of Ireland. I shall mention only 
one act, not of what I shall call cruelty, since no pain was inflicted, 
but ferocity not calculated to soften the rancour of the insurgents. 
Some soldiers of the Ancient British regiment cut open the dead 
body of Father Michael Murphy after the battle of Arklow, took 
out his heart, roasted his body, and oiled their boots with the 
grease which dripped from it. Mr. Gregory Taylor, in his histo- 
rical account of the Wexford rebellion (page 186) says: ‘ Lord 
Mountnorris and some of his troop, in viewing the scene of action, 
found the body of the perfidious priest Murphy, who so much de- 
ceived him and the country. Being exasperated, his lordship 
ordered the head to be struck off, and his body to be thrown into a 
house that was burning, exclaiming, ‘‘ Let his body go where his 
soul rs.’ I hope that the writer was misinformed, and that the 
noble earl, remarkable for his liberality to Romanists, was not the 
author of this act.’”—Vide Gordon’s ‘‘ Hist. of Rebellion,” p. 212. 

In the meantime, Wexford, which had been taken by the 
insurgents on the 30th of May, was surrendered to the king’s 
troops on the 23rd of June. 

“Relying on the faith of Lord Kingsborough’s promises of 
complete protection of persons and properties,” we are told by 
Hay, ‘‘ several remained in the town of Wexford, unconscious of 
any reason to apprehend danger, but they were soon taken up and 
committed to gaol. The Rey. Philip Roach had such confidence 
in these assurances, and was so certain of obtaining similar terms 
for those under his command, that he left his force at Sledagh, in 
full hopes of being permitted to return in peace to their homes, 
and was on his way to Wexford unarmed, coming as he thought to 
receive a confirmation of the conditions, and so little apprehensive 
of danger that he advanced within the lines before he was recog- 
nised, when all possibility of escape was at an end. He was in- 
stantly dragged from his horse, and in the most ignominious man- 
ner taken up to the camp on the Windmill Hills, pulled by the 
hair, kicked, buffeted, and at length hauled down to the gaol in 
such a condition as scarcely to be known. The people whom he 
left in expectation of being permitted to return quietly home, 
waited his arrival; but at last being informed of his fate, they 
abandoned all idea of peace, and set off under the command of the 
Rey. John Murphy to Fook’s Mill, and so on through Scollagh- 
gap into the county of Carlow. . . . . 

‘“‘ From the encampment at Ballenkeele, commanded by General 
Needham, detachments were sent out to scour the country. They 
burned the Catholic chapel of Bellemurrin, situate on the demesne 
of Ballenkeele, on which they were encamped, besides several 
houses in the neighbourhood. The principal of these was that of 
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Newpark, the seat of Mr. Fitzgerald, which, along with all the 
out-offices, haggard of corn, by far the largest in the county of 
Wexford, a malt-house containing fifteen hundred barrels of malt 
and a thousand barrels of barley, were entirely consumed ; as were 
also the house, offices, and malt-house, containing a thousand 
barrels of malt, at Ballimore, belonging to Mr. Edmund Stafford, 
mistaken, as I have been informed, for the dwelling and property 
of General Edward Roach, besides a great number of houses of 
inferior note. In short, death and desolation were spread through- 
out the country, which was searched and hunted so that scarcely 
a man escaped; and the old, who were feeble and decrepid with 
age, and who could not therefore easily move out of the way, as 
well as the idiots or fools, were the victims on this occasion, as 
almost all such as had the use of their limbs and intellects had 
_ previously made off with the main body of the people. The dead 
bodies were to be seen scattered about, with their throats cut 
across and mangled in the most shocking manner. It is scarcely 
possible to describe all the horrors and devastations that took place, 
as all the atrocities of war were most woefully exhibited. The 
fair sex became the prey of the lustful soldiery ; and female beauty, 
which at all other times may be considered a blessing, now became 
a curse, as woman paid dearly for her personal charms, which 
failed not to augment the general brutality of these odious and de- 
testable deeds! The Hompesch dragoons are held in peculiar 
remembrance on this occasion. Indeed the ferocity of the soldiery 
in general was such at this period, that the women and children 
through the country even now are worked up to the highest pitch 
of horror at the sight of a military man, as bringing to their recol- 
lection all the barbarous scenes of which they had been formerly 
witnesses. Notwithstanding the abominations of the vilest of 
pikemen, it is a well-established fact, that during the period of 
their uncontrollable sway no female—not even one of the wives or 
daughters of those whom they considered their greatest. enemies— 
ever suffered any kind of violation from them ; and their general 
respect for the sex is as true as it is wonderful; and their forbear- 
ance in this particular is as remarkably civilized as the conduct of 
the troops was savage, sparing neither friend nor foe in their in- 
discriminate and licentious brutality.’—(Vide Hay’s ‘‘ History of 
Rebellion,” p. 170.) 

The last engagement of importance, fought on the 21st of June, 
1798, the battle of Vinegar Hill, is thus described by Sir Jonah 
Barrington in his ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation :” 

‘Vinegar Hill is a beautiful, verdant, low mountain; the river 
Slaney rolls smoothly at its feet on the one side, and the large 
town of Enniscorthy lies immediately under its base upon another ; 
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at one point the ascent is rather steep, on the others, gradual; the 
top is crowned by a dilapidated stone building. The hill is exten- 
sive, and completely commands the town and most of the ap- 
proaches to it; the country around it is rich, and sufficiently 
wooded, and studded with country seats and lodges. Few spots 
in Ireland, under all its circumstances, can this moment be more 
interesting to a traveller. On the summit of this hill the insur- 
gents had collected the remains of their Wexford army; the num- 
ber may be conjectured from General Lake deciding that 20,000 
regular troops were necessary for the attack. The peasantry had 
dug a slight ditch around a large extent of the base; they had a 
very few pieces of small half-disabled cannon, some swivels, and 
not above two thousand firearms of all descriptions. But their 
situation was desperate; and General Lake considered that two 
thousand firearms, in the hands of infuriated and courageous men, 
supported by multitudes of pikemen, might be equal to ten times 
the number under other circumstances. A great many women 
mingled with their relatives, and fought with fury ; several were 
found dead amongst the men, who had fallen in crowds by the 
bursting of the shells. 

“‘ The circumstantial details of the battle, however interesting, 
are too numerous for this volume; a few, however, are necessary. 

“General Lake, at the break of day, disposed his attack in 
four columns, whilst his cavalry were prepared to do execution on 
the fugitives. One of the columns (whether by accident or design 
is strongly debated) did not arrive in time at its station, by which 
the insurgents were enabled to retreat to Wexford, through a coun- 
try where they could not be pursued by cavalry or cannon. It was 
astonishing with what fortitude the peasantry, uncovered, stood the 
tremendous fire opened upon the four sides of their position: a 
stream of shells and grape was poured on the multitude; the 
leaders encouraged them by exhortations, the women by their 
cries, and every shell that broke amongst the crowd was followed 
by shouts of defiance. General Lake’s horse was shot, many 
officers wounded, some killed, and a few gentlemen became invi- 
sible during the heat of the battle. The troops advanced gradually 
but steadily up the hill; the peasantry kept up their fire, and 
maintained their ground, their cannon was nearly useless, their 
powder deficient, but they died fighting at their post. At length, 
enveloped in a torrent of fire, they broke, and sought their safety 
through the space that General Needham had left by the non- 
arrival of his column. They were partially charged by some 
cavalry, but with little execution; they retreated to Wexford, and 
that night occupied the town. 

‘* During the battle, the pike and blunderbuss were in constant 
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exercise ; both parties had committed great slaughter in cold 
blood, under the milder term of retaliation. Previous to that 
battle, Enniscorthy had been twice stormed; every street in it 
had streamed with blood; many hundred houses had been burned, 
and the combatants had been hand in hand in the midst of flames 
and falling edifices. It is asserted that 87 wounded peasants, 
whom the king’s army had found on taking the town in the mar- 
ket-house, used as an hospital, had been burned alive, and that 
in retaliation the insurgents burned above 100 royalists in a barn 
at Scullabogue.”’ 

Sir Jonah makes some observations worthy of attention in re- 
lation to the Wexford movement in 1798: 

“The attacks on the royal garrisons in Kildare and Dublin 
counties were in many places unsuccessful; on other points the 
insurgents entirely succeeded, and no quarter was granted on either 
side. The town of Prosperous was taken, and the garrison were 
lulled by the peasantry. 

*“On the Wexford side, the insurgents at first were almost 
uniformly successful ; they took Wexford without resistance ; the 
garrison retreated with much fighting and some loss. Enniscorthy 
was stormed by the peasantry, and, after a desperate conflict, most 
of the town was burned, and a great portion of the garrison cut 
to pieces ; the residue escaped with great difficulty through the 
flames. The victory was complete, and gave them the possession 
of that fine position, Vinegar Hill, and the total command of an 
extensive country. 

‘Major Foote, advancing too confidently with a detachment to 
Oulart, was totally defeated—only three of his corps escaped. 
Colonel Walpole, an inexperienced officer, solicited, and as a 
court favour obtained a command to attack the insurgent army 
near Gorey ; but he was surprised by them near that town ; many 
of the troops were destroyed, the colonel himself fell early in the 
action, the artillery was taken, and the whole corps were dispersed 
or taken prisoners. The town of Gorey was sacked and burned. 
General Fawcett’s detachment was as unfortunate. He marched 
- from Duncannon Fort to unite with other corps collecting to 
attack Wexford; but he was himself attacked at the Three-rocks 
Mountain, all his artillery was captured, he was utterly routed, 
and with difficulty got back to Duncannon with some relics of his 
corps. 

‘‘In Kildare the success was alternate ; but in most cases the 
regular troops had the advantage. Torrents of blood were shed, 
and every idea of mercy seemed exploded ; acts of ferocity beyond 
belief were committed on both sides. 

“General Dundas confidently determined upon breaking a 
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solid body of pikemen by the impetuosity and weight of his heavy 
cavalry. The peasantry, in a deep, close column, and under the 
ruined church of Old Kilcullen, received them on their pikes. 
Two captains were killed, with many of the heavy cavalry, and the 
general escaped with difficulty. The same body was attacked 
again the same day with artillery, and quickly broken; but not till 
lanes had been repeatedly cut through them by round shot. . . . 

‘This insurrection, which commenced on the 23rd of May, 
1798, and concluded in a few months, produced a greater effusion 
of blood, more ferocity, and more devastation than ever were wit- 
nessed in Ireland within an equal period. Partial battles and 
skirmishes were incessant, but general engagements were not nu- 
merous. 

“Tt was generally in small bodies that the insurgents were 
successful. The principal battles were those of Arklow, Gorey, 
and Vinegar Hill, and the storming of Enniscorthy and Ross by 
the peasantry. At Arklow, in a regular line, the peasantry assailed 
@ disciplined army in the field, and the result was a drawn battle. 
At Ross, after storming and gaining the town after ten hours’ in- 
cessant fighting, they surrendered themselves to drunkenness and 
plunder, and were slaughtered in their inebriety. 

‘* At Vinegar Hill, the entrenchments were defended for seve- 
ral hours, though attacked by 20,000 regular troops, with ord- 
nance ; and the loss of the insurgents was disproportionately small. 
They retired unpursued, and soon formed another army, and 
marched to the very heart of Ireland. 

‘* At Gorey, Carnew, the Three-rocks, and numerous places 
where they fought in ambuscades, they always succeeded ; and had 
they confined themselves to desultory attacks and partizan warfare, 
they might soon have destroyed their local enemies, the yeomen, 
and wearied and exhausted the regular troops. After the storming 
of Gorey, had they succeeded in taking Arklow, they might have 
marched ‘to the metropolis in one day. 

‘To protect Arklow, therefore, was imperatively necessary ; 
yet it was but poorly garrisoned, and totally unprovided with am- 


munition or provisions. The garrison was considerably less than . 


1,000 men—principally irregular troops—and not a field-work or 
other preparation had been made to defend the place. An old bar- 
rack, incapable of defence, was their only fortification ; four pieces 
of field artillery their only ordnance; and a party of the Ancient 
Britons, commanded by Sir W. W. Wynne, and a few yeomen, 
their only cavalry. The insurgents had collected nearly 30,000 
men at the ruined town of Gorey, within a few miles of Arklow, 
which they boldly but indiscreetly declared they would storm the 
ensuing morning. The alarm of the metropolis at this intelligence 
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may be easily conceived. An immediate reinforcement of the garri- 
son of Arklow could alone prevent an attack on Dublin and an in- 
surrection of the populace. The Cavan militia, commanded by the 
present Lord Farnham, were instantly despatched to succour Gene- 
ral Needham ; but the distance being more than thirty miles, they 
were hurried off in every sort of vehicle, and even the carriages of 
the nobility and gentry were seized or tendered for the occasion. 

‘ This was the most regular engagement throughout the whole 
of the insurrection. The pikemen amounted to many thousands ; 
the king’s troops were under 1,500; the fire-arms on each side 
were nearly equal in number, but those of the insurgents were of 
every calibre and description, whilst their powder was carried in 
horns or in the pocket, and was but scantily supplied. 

‘“‘The Cavan regiment arrived at the critical minute. The 
conflict was in a level field at the extremity of the town, the royal 
infantry being in a line on open ground, with two pieces of cannon 
at each wing. The peasantry with fire-arms were drawn up in a 
line exactly parallel, with a very low ditch in front, and two pieces 
of artillery on each flank; small flags of green and yellow waved 
in every part of their position. The fire began as regularly as 
between disciplined armies; no movements were made on either 
side. The pikemen formed a crescent on a range of hills just over 
the royalists, and waited for any disorder’ to rush down and anni- 
hilate them. An uninterrupted fire was kept up for some hours 
by both parties, without any manceuvre and with very little com- 
parative execution. At length the insurgents dismounted one of 
the cannon of the royalists. . 

‘‘ The firing gradually slackened, ‘and at length a very ferocious 
attack was made on the right wing by a large body of pikemen, 
led by Father Murphy ; a four-pounder opened its fire, and Father 
Murphy received a ball which tore him to pieces. The insurgents, 
thus dispirited, advanced no farther; and after an effort on the 
left, repulsed by some Ancient Britons, they began to retreat, but 
without precipitation. The royal army did not think it prudent to 
pursue, but retired to their barracks, whilst the peasantry fell back 
unmolested to Gorey. Thus concluded a battle by no means the 
most sanguinary, but certainly one of the most. important of the 
insurrection. Had the peasantry succeeded, they would have been 
reinforced every mile of their march to Dublin by the excited 
population of Wexford and Wicklow. Kildare, Meath, and West- 
meath were in arms, and the capital itself had more than 80,000 
organised United Irishmen within its walls, and however intrepidly 
defended, must have yielded in a river of blood to the innumerable 
hosts of its enthusiastic assailants. Their failure, however, in the 
principal attacks in Kildare and Wicklow had dispirited and dis- 
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organised a multitude without officers to direct them, and Ireland 
was thus saved. More than 30,000 peasantry were actually pre- 
gent at the battles of Ross and Arklow; and Wexford and Wick- 
low are by no means the most populous counties. At a very mo- 
derate computation, there were in Wexford and Wicklow at least 
50,000 effective insurgents, either under arms or prepared to take 
up arms had their measures continued to be successful. Their 
courage and perseverance may be estimated by the extraordinary 
imeidents of the battle of Ross, which lasted ten hours with alter- 
nate suecess, and in which they were finally conquered only by 
their insubordination and the incapacity of their leaders. 

‘¢ The battle of Ross, with respéct to its incidents and exten- 
sive results, was one of the most important of the insurrection. 
Ross is surrounded on three sides by steep hills, and on the fourth 
by a river, dividing it from the southern counties, and having a long 
wooden bridge. The possession of Ross, therefore, would open a 
communication with the southern insurgents, who were prepared 
to risé en masse the moment their friends should occupy that 
town; and the city of Waterford, and probably the whole of the 
western and southern counties, would have risen in their favour. 
Nearly 80,000 insurgents assembled on Corbet Hill, near the town 
of Ross. Their general, Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey, was of all 
men probably the most unfit for so desperate an enterprise : his 
figure diminutive, his voice tremulous. 

‘‘ He was a Protestant barrister of fortune, good tempered, 
and of good private character, and was selected from being lord of 
Bargay Castle, and of considerable demesnes in the county of 
Wexford. Of individual courage he had sufficient, but of that 
manly, heroic intrepidity which converts danger into enthusiasm, 
and is indispensable to the leader of such an army and such a 
cause, he was altogether unsusceptible. The other officers were 
little better than himself; and an army of 80,000 intrepid, perse- 
vering insurgents could not produce one leader of sufficient tact or 
influence to guide and secure to them certain victory. Harvey 
and his aide-de-camp, Mr. Grey, a Protestant attorney, remained 
upon a neighbouring hill, inactive spectators during ten hours’ 
incessant fighting.” 

Barrington might well say, had the rising been general in the 
other counties as it had been in Wexford, and had the insurgents 
possessed arms and officers to discipline and lead them, they would 
have rendered themselves masters of the kingdom. 

‘* Wexford is only one of the thirty-two counties, by no means 
the most populous and far from the most extensive,” and yet the 
35,000 men who rose in that one county offered such resistance to 
the king’s troops that at least on four occasions it was considered 
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by very able military men it was more than possible—nay, that it 
was highly probable—they would be successful. 

When the insurgents surrounded Wexford, and the garrison 
was deemed by the authorities wholly insufficient for the defence of 
the town, a determination was come to to send some persons to 
treat with the insurgents who possessed their confidence. Among 
the prisoners then confined in the gaol of Wexford were three gen- 
tlemen of high station and respectability in the county, Messrs. 
Colclough, Fitzgerald, and Harvey. They had been arrested some 
days previously, by special orders sent to the Wexford authorities 
by Lord Castlereagh, as persons suspected of treasonable prin- 
ciples and intentions. : 

To Sir Jonah Barrington’s communication to Mr. Secretary 
Cooke no doubt these orders may be ascribed. The authorities 
in their panic decided, not on the liberation of their prisoners, 
but on employing two of them on parole to proceed to the head- 
quarters of the rebels, soliciting them earnestly, and in terms 
even of abject entreaty, to use their influence to induce the rebels 
to retire. The two gentlemen selected for this service walked 
out of durance on the understanding that they were to return to it 
again when their mission was accomplished—duly commissioned, 
however, by the civil and military authorities to treat with the 
rebel force on the part of the royal garrison and civil authorities 
of Wexford. John Colclough and Edward Fitzgerald were de- 
spatched on this extraordinary mission. Bagenal Beauchamp 
Harvey remained in prison as a hostage for the return to gaol of 
his associates. 

‘In a short time after this affair happened,” says Cloney, 
‘nearly the whole garrison of Wexford, consisting of more than 
1,000 men, composed of regulars, militia, and yeomanry, under 
the command of Colonel Watson, a retired officer, who resided in 
that county—to whom, it is said, Colonel Maxwell, of the Donegal 
militia, gave the command, as being a man of more experience 
than himself—marched out to attack us. Being apprized that they 
were coming, and dreading to entrust the howitzers to the artil- 


~ lerymen lately taken, I picked out an old soldier from our own 


ranks, whom I got to plant one of our howitzers in a favourable ~ 
position to cover the road by which the enemy were to approach. 
Soon as they appeared, a shot was immediately discharged from 
the howitzer at Colonel Watson, who was in advance, and he was 
seen to fall. Whether he was killed by this shot, or by a shot 
from a long gun fired by one of our men at the foot of the hill, I 
cannot say; but it had this powerful effect, that the whole body 
fled with the greatest precipitation back to Wexford in the utmost 
terror and dismay, equalled only by that which the inhabitants felt 
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immediately previous under their tyranny. They had now to im- 
plore mercy and protection from people who dare not, a few hours 
before, approach them. 

‘“‘ The enthusiasm of the people was now raised to the highest 
pitch. Some of the authorities of the town who were more com- 
posed than the fugitives, as not being out to share in the flight, 
agreed to send out two deputies in all haste to treat for the sur- 
render and evacuation of the town by the king’s troops. Coun- 
sellor Thomas Richards, and his brother, Mr. Loftus Richards, 
both of Wexford, were deputed to come out.. These were Protes- 
tant gentlemen of respectable character, family, and connexions, 
and of liberal principles, who had no fears about meeting the 
people. They brought a letter from Mr. Bagenal Harvey, who 
had been a prisoner some days in Wexford gaol, he having been 
arrested at the same time with Mr. Edward Fitzgerald and Mr. 
John Colclough before named. Mr. Harvey, who had been several 
days in the utmost terror for his own safety, now became the mer- 
ciful protector of his deadliest enemies. Such is the instability of 
human affairs. Dearly did his kindness cost him afterwards; he 
allowed tyrants to escape (as I certainly would have done myself), 
but those very tyrants showed him but little mercy when he fell by 
the fortune of war once more into their hands.” * 

The following particulars relative to the battle of Oulart Hill, 
and some of the events that followed the defeat of the rebels at 
Vinegar Hill, were communicated by a person who was present at 
it—a. person whose veracity is vouched for by my informant, Mr. 
Luke Cullen of Clondalkin : 

‘‘A publican named William Lacy, residing then two miles 
beyond Oulart Hill, told me that on the night of the 27th of 
May, ’98, and several preceding nights, that his wife and chil- 
dren lay out of doors, in the hedges, as also most of the people in 
their neighbourhood ; he stopped within doors to take care of his 
property. 

“In the dead of night he heard a horseman going in the direc- 
tion of Wexford; he arose, and heard him crying out as he passed, 
‘Get up, get up and fight, or you will be burned or butchered in 
your beds, for the country is all in a blaze around ye; we have 
fought two battles to-night, and gained them.’ (The latter allu- 
sion was to the events which had followed the attacks on Father 
John Murphy’s house and chapel at Boulavogue, which had been 
burned that night, and to a skirmish with the cavalry at a village 
called the Harrow.) Lacy left his house for the purpose of getting 
further intelligence from the horseman, and followed him for about 
a mile, when he found the cavalry were drawn up at Mr. Edward 

* Cloney, p. 27. 
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Fitzgerald’s gate. When the rebel horseman galloped up the road, 
strange to say, they drew aside and let him pass. Lacy managed 
to get over the ditch, and escaped; but though he had only an 
outside coat and shoes on, he did not return home until after the 
battle, when he found his mother, who was old and nearly blind, 
and had come from her own home to see what was the matter, 
stooping down over the dead body of a drummer of the North Cork 
militia, and, shaking him by the foot, saying, ‘Get up, my poor 
fellow, for if you stay here till the boys come down the hill they 
will kill you ;’ the dust which covered the body, and the defect in 
her sight, prevented her perceiving that he was dead: the spot is 
called Gabie’s Cross. The drummer, it appeared, was on his way 
to Oulart Hill, when he got drunk in Ballynamonabegg, where 
Mr. Edward Turner had treated the soldiers with whiskey and ale 
at Mr. Darby Kavanagh’s, a respectable general shopkeeper in that 
village. The drummer had reached Gabie’s Cross, and perceiving 
two young women in the act of running to a lonely house, he pur- 
sued them to the door. Two of the people who were in pursuit of 
the fugitive soldiers from Oulart, about a quarter of a mile distant, 
hearing the screams of the women, ran up, and one of them struck 
him dead with a shovel. I knew the man. Lacy took the drum, 
and went on beating it to meet the victorious party, that he might 
appear to have been active in the affair. 

‘* When the troops came within a mile of the battle-field, the 
people had a perfect view of it, the road being very high, and also 
of their movements and numbers, the field inclining towards the 
south. As the army descended the hollow, the greater part of the 
North Cork militia took off their shoes, and left them in a cabin (the 
owner and family of which I knew) situated on the road side, that 
. they might the more easily pursue the insurgents ; it was about 
sixty perches from the spot, when Mr. Edward Turner set fire to 
the place, for which act chiefly he was brought to trial on Wexford 
bridge. In the meantime, a considerable number of the insurgents 
had nearly attained the summit of the hill, when perceiving them- 
selves in danger of being attacked by the cavalry, they quitted the 
road, and ranged themselves along a ditch, where they were partly 
lost to the view of the army that was then ascending, when the 
soldiers in an instant dashed over the ditch, and the first that 
crossed received a thrust of a pike through his clothes from a man 
named Pendergast, who, thinking it was through his body, said, 
‘T have you on my spit.’ ‘No,’ said the soldier, drawing his 
bayonet, ‘but I have you on mine,’ when a man named Malone 
stabbed the soldier in the face with a dung-fork. The conflict in- 
stantly became general, awfully sudden, and the carnage dreadful; 
the soldiers rushing down the hill kept firing over their shoulders, 
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the insurgents knocking them down with various weapons as they 
came on, some with stones. The hill afforded them a plentiful 
supply of the latter; most of the troops were despatched with pikes. 
Some of the soldiers cried out, ‘ We are as good Catholics as you.’ 

‘The brutality of the soldiery in pursuit of the rebels on their 
retreat from Vinegar Hill, the 21st of June, 1798, was unparal- 
leled. Several women, girls, and young children were concealed 
in a ditch covered with furze; a severely wounded insurgent had 
accidentally got over the ditch unperceived by the women, and lay 
unperceived near the place where they were hiding, when a soldier 
broke through the furze, directly over the spot where the females 
were concealed, and proceeded to acts of scandalous indecency 
with one of the young females in the presence of them all. The 
mother of the girl, who was by her side, struggled with the mis- 
creant, and supplicated him to spare her child; her supplication 
was in vain—the villain was in the act of accomplishing his purpose, 
when the insurgent crept from out the furze and shot the soldier 
dead. Ihave heard an eye-witness to the fact mention this re- 
peatedly, but with some caution, fearigg it might be injurious to 
the characters of the parties.” 

‘Great censure has been thrown,” says Cloney, ‘‘on the 
characters of the Catholic clergy generally on account of the part 
taken by a few. I never approved of seeing a clergyman in arms, 
but it is well known those few acted from the natural impulse of 
self-preservation, and were not promoters of the insurrection. 
The Rev. Mr. Dixon of Castlebridge, a most kind and inoffensive 
man, was taken up and convicted under the diabolical Insurrection 
Act, a short time before the insurrection commenced, on very ex- 
traordinary and, as it is said, discreditable evidence, and sent like 
a felon to New South Wales. 

“The Rey. John Murphy’s chapel and dwelling-house were 
consumed, when no earthly charge could be adduced against him. 
The Rev. Mr. Redmond, whose exertions were most exemplary in 
checking the violence of the people around him, and who ventured 
his life for the protection of the house and property of Lord 
Mountnorris, was himself accused of being one of the plunderers, 
was taken and executed with as little ceremony as the savages of 
Owyhee generally show to their victims. The remains of the Rev. 
Michael Murphy, who, with those examples before him, sought 
safety in the camp with his countrymen, were treated at Arklow 
(as it is confidently affirmed) in such a manner as should be 
expected only from cannibals. 

“‘The Rey. Mr. Roach, as before related, who went into 
Wexford alone, unarmed, and to seek for protection, was treated 
with the greatest barbarity ; yet I can challenge the traducers and 
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persecutors of Catholic priests and respectable laymen to justly 
charge them with cruelty during their short-lived power. Under 
such cruel and trying circumstances, could Catholic clergymen be 
expected to divest themselves of their nature, and tamely place 
their heads on the block for merciless executioners? If such a 
cruel system of persecution should ever take place in this country 
again (which God in his mercy avert), although the loyalty of the 
clergy i is indubitable, it would be hard indeed to judge what course 
a considerable portion of that body might be impelled by the first 
law of nature to adopt; but if cruel and inevitable necessity un- 
fortunately drove them to the field, the contest would be short and 
decisive.’”* 

After the defeat of the rebels on Vinegar Hill on the 4th of 
June, the different generals of the king’s troops combined their 
forces to march against Wexford. In this position of affairs, the 
rebels in possession of Wexford determined to send missions to 
the head-quarters of the several generals, offering to surrender the 
town on certain conditions, and thus to secure the safety of the 
place and its inhabitants. 

‘‘In this emergency,” says Cloney, ‘‘two gentlemen had 
offered their services before I arrived—Mr. Edward Hay, the able 
and lamented author of the ‘ History of the Wexford Insurrection,’ 
being the first to brave death, if necessary, in the service of the 
public. To meet General Needham on his march from Oulart, 
Mr. Hay was accompanied by Captain M‘Manus, of the Antrim 
militia, who had been taken prisoner after the defeat of Colonel 
Walpole’s party at Tubberneering, on the 4th of June, near 
Gorey. Mr. Robert Carty of Birchgrove set out, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Harman, of the North Cork Militia, to meet Sir 
John Moore. However, by far the most dangerous mission was 
still unprovided for when I made my appearance. To meet the 
principal army, under the commander-in-chief, General Lake, pre- 
sented the double hazard of being obliged—first, to pass through 
the entire body of the insurgent army flying from Vinegar Hill, 
now enraged to desperation by their recent defeat, and immediately 
after to meet a merciless soldiery. To soften those frightful pic- 
tures in the proposed embassy, there could not be brought to the 
recollection of any man present one act of clemency of which the 
said General Lake, in the course of his military career in Ireland, 
could with justice be accused. 

“‘Though I placed no faith in General Lake, and with the 
example of my lamented friend Furlong’s fate at Ross still fresh 
in my mind, I could scarce entertain a doubt of being immolated 
by some of my bitterest enemies at Enniscorthy; yet, having 

* Clonéy, p. 224. 
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been feelingly appealed to, my better understanding gave way, 
which no doubt could not be the case were I aware that any for- 
midable force could be kept together to extort those terms from 
the king’s officers which an over hasty submission and pusillani- 
mous conduct would not be likely to procure. It being however 
so strongly impressed on my mind that thousands of lives might 
be saved by the undertaking, I agreed to accompany Captain 
O’Hea, of the North Cork militia, to Enniscorthy. 

‘* Captain O’Hea and I then set out on one of the most dan- 
gerous excursions ever undertaken in this or perhaps in any other 
country. The other gentlemen who proceeded already on similar 
errands took the precaution of disguising their military companions, 
laying aside the military garb and clothing themselves as private 
gentlemen, though the country which they had to pass through was 
so deserted as scarcely to need this precaution. ‘They had only to 
dread the hostility of the military or their generals on the delivery 
of their despatches, or before they could accomplish what they un- 
dertook to perform. Very different were the dangers which I had 
to encounter in conveying an officer dressed in full uniform through 
the entire body of retreating insurgents, maddened by defeat and 
despair. 

‘* Those were the men through whose ranks we must of neces- 
sity pass, to whom the sight of a red coat was an object but too 
likely to awaken their anger and to arouse their resentment. But 
as neither Captain O’Hea nor myself put on a disguise any kind, 
it was to the interposition of Providence we owed our lives on that 
eventful day. Many guns were presented at him, and the murder- 
ous trigger about to be drawn, at different stages of the journey 
from Wexford to Enniscorthy; yet some friend, some acquaint- 
ance, or person whom the love of mercy had not yet abandoned, 
would stay the upraised and hostile arm. Those to whom I was 
unknown had often determined to take summary vengeance on 
Captain O’Hea and me; but on my explaining to them the objects 
of our journey, or on the kind interference of some humane friend, 
of whom I had many among the retreating insurgents, our lives 
were preserved. Much was due at a very critical period to Gene- 
rals Edward Fitzgerald and Edward Roach, as few others could 
have succeeded in resisting the fiery and unmerciful violence of a 
man named Whelan. He had his pistol presented at Captain 
O’Hea, and was ready to draw the trigger, when those gentlemen 
advanced between the party, and snatched his devoted victim from 
the arm of the ruthless savage. 

‘“‘ When the last of the retreating insurgents had passed, and 
we had, in some degree, resumed our usual cheerfulness, we per- 
ceived that we were within two miles of Enniscorthy, which cir- 
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cumstance renewed our anxious solicitude. The tables were now 
to be changed. My protecting powers had ceased; and though I 
had no doubt of Captain O’Hea’s returning those kind offices which 
he had himself experienced from me as far as lay in his power, 
his ability, however, to protect me was somewhat doubtful. 

‘On coming within about a mile of Enniscorthy town, we 
could perceive many of the soldiers still engaged in the work of 
slaughter. The dead and dying were scattered promiscuously in 
fields, in dykes, on the roads, or wherever chance had directed 
their last steps, and where their barbarous butchers hastened to 
put a period to their miseries. In one place we beheld some men 
with arms and some with legs off, and others cruelly mutilated.’”* 


Cloney and O’Hea entered Enniscorthy, where they were 
joined by Mr. Edward Hay, and the result of their joint mission 
was a communication from General Lake to the rebel authorities 
in Wexford to the following effect : 


‘‘ Lieuteriant-General Lake cannot attend to any terms by 
rebels in arms against their sovereign; while they continue so, he 
must use the force entrusted to him with the utmost energy for 
their destruction. To the deluded multitude he promises pardon 
on their delivering into his hands their leaders, surrendering 
their arms, and returning with sincerity to their allegiance. 


(Signed) ““G. Lake. 
“ Enniscorthy, 22nd June, 1798.” 


General Cloney, on the subject of the Wexford movement, has 
addressed to me a long letter, from which the following extracts 
are taken : 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM GENERAL CLONEY, DATED GRAIG, 
83RD OCTOBER, 1845. 


“‘ You will not, I hope, accuse me of vanity in wishing to set 
you right as to at least one particular fact regarding the part I 
took in the unfortunate struggle of 98. I have not your book by 
me to enable me to point out the page in which the error appears, 
but the fact I alluded to in my note was your stating that Mr. Hay, 
accompanied by Captain M‘Manus, was deputed by the governor of 
Wexford to proceed to Oulart to meet General Lake, &. The 
truth was that Hay and M‘Manus proceeded by by-ways to meet 
General Needham at Oulart; that he brought his companion in 
disguise, although perfectly well known and respected on his line 
of route. A Mr. M‘Carty was deputed to accompany a Lieutenant 


* Thomas Cloney’s “ Personal Narrative of Transactions in the Rebellion of 
1798,” p. 70. Dub., 1832. 
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Harman to meet General Moore coming on from Goff’s Bridge. 
Several were applied to to acccompany Captain O’Hea to Ennis- 
corthy to the commander-in-chief, General Lake, who should pass 
through the great mass of the insurgent army in their full retreat 
from Vinegar Hill, rendered desperate and reckless by defeat. No 
one could be found to undertake this desperate mission, until I 
heard it again and again reiterated that Lake would level the town 
of Wexford, and put all who came in his way to the sword, if some 
overtures of submission were not made to him. Impressed with 
the idea of such dreadful consequences, I volunteered my ser- 
vices—for the full particulars I beg to refer you to pages 62 up to 
73 of my narrative, including a certificate of Captain O’Hea, which 
I wonder could escape your observation, as I perceive by your work 
that you had seen this simple narrative. 

“You will find Mr. Hay’s account of those missions to agree 
with mine; and I am proud to add, that I never yet saw the 
slightest contradiction offered to any fact stated by me. I was so 
anxious to avoid this, that I confined myself within a narrow com- 
pass. It is evident that your leading object in your work was to 
refute the calumnies of our enemies and to do justice to the cha- 
racters of your countrymen. Few were more grossly assailed than 
I have been by Musgrave and others, and very few, if any (except 
those executed), have suffered more in person and property than I 
have, and yet I will boldly say, that the history of my country 
eannot furnish the name of one Protestant who saved as many 
Catholic lives as I did of Protestants. 

“As to the instigator of the disgraceful butchery at Sculla- 
bogue, that was never really known. Rumour had it that his 
name was Devereux, who flew from Ross and reported that hun- 
dreds were burned in houses in that town, which set the people 
delirious, and incited them to the butchery. You will see in Hay’s 
book, quoted from a Protestant, a Mr. Alexander, that above 
seventy persons were thus burned in Ross, and I have latterly 
learned that this was an undoubted fact. The name of Devereux 
having been caught at, as brave and humane a man as ever lived, 
Walter Devereux, was executed in Cork as the person suspected, 
and most unjustly, and a Mr. John Devereux afterwards trans- 
ported on the very same evidence, and both alike innocent to an 
undoubted certainty. All that can be said in extenuation of the 
disgraceful transaction is, that there was nothing premeditated in 
it.* (Signed) ‘*'THoMAS CLONEY.”’ 

* I think it due to the feelings of General Cloney to give the above extracts, 
though I am perfectly convinced on carefully referring to the passages referred 
to, that I have fallen into no error whatsoever in regard to the statement in question. 


At page 320, vol. i, second series of this work, I quoted the passage complained of 
word for word from Hay’s “ History of the Wexford Insurrection,” p. 232, which 
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The writer of the preceding letter, the rebel general Cloney, 
long survived the disastrous times in which he figured. He died 
in Dublin, the 22nd of February, 1850, in a good, round age, with 
unchanged opinions and an unbroken spirit. To a professional 
friend of mine, who attended him in his last moments and assisted 
him in the arrangement of his affairs—E. Stapleton—he said, a 
few days before he died: ‘‘ There is one piece of advice I would 
give—if ever you take any part in such affairs as I was engaged 
in’ (which his legal adviser was exceedingly unlikely ever to be, I 
must observe), ‘‘never make your opinions known to friend or foe ; 
act on them as you think proper, but never divulge them. No 
man should put his life in the power of another, by confiding not 
only in his honesty but in his prudence, and counting on his cou- 
rage and his consistency in the time of disaster and adversity.” 


Bagenal Beauchamp Harvey, Esq., of Bargay Castle, county 
Wexford, was the descendant of an English family of Norman 
origin, settled, it is believed, at an early period of the Conquest 
near Bosworth in Leicestershire. The first settlers of the family 
of note in Ireland obtained grants of confiscated lands in the county 
Wexford. 

Ambrose Harvey, ‘‘ the elder,” gave his name to the townland 
on which the castle of that name was subsequently built. He was 
succeeded by his son, 

Ambrose Harvey, ‘‘the younger,” of Gregheela, buried at 
Pomhaggard, and was succeeded by his son, 

The Rey. William Harvey, rector of Mulrankan and preben- 
dary of Eldermine, who married, first, Susannah, daughter of John 
Harvey of Killiane Castle, M.P. for Wexford in 1695, and had 
issue two children, Ambrose and John, both disinherited by his 
will. The latter, John, married Jane Russell, and died in 1794, 
leaving issue three children—1. John of Mount Pleasant, alias 
Tagunnan, who eventually succeeded to the Bargay estates under 
the will of his first cousin, James Harvey of Bargay; 2. Richard, 
an officer in the army, who died without issue; 8. William of 
Killiane Lodge, treasurer of the county, who married, in 1797, 
Dorothy, daughter of John Harvey of Killiane Castle, and died in 
1828, leaving issue nine children. 
passage is neither more nor less than the identical communication of Captain Keughe 
sent to General Lake. I gave it without any details as to the persons who were the 
bearers of it, or who were nominated subsequently to communicate with Lake or 
Needham. There can be no question of Cloney having accompanied Captain O’Hea 
to Enniscorthy on a very hazardous mission, and I have never seen the question 
raised of the conduct of Cloney throughout the troubles in Wexford having been 
doubted for an instant on the score of humanity. As to his bravery, it was exhibited 


on many occasions, and on none, I believe, where his humanity was not equally con- 
spicuous.—R. R. M. 
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The Rev. William Harvey married, secondly, Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Christopher Champney, Esq., of Kyle, county Wexford, and 
had issue Christopher of Kyle, and other children. The Rev. 
William Harvey was mayor of Wexford about 1753: he died in 
1765, and was succeeded by his son, 

Francis Harvey, Esq., of Bargay Castle, who married Martha, 
daughter of the Rev. James Harvey of Killiane Castle, and had 
issue. . Francis Harvey was one of the six clerks in chancery. He 
died in 1792, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey of Bargay Castle; he married pri- 
vately, I have been informed, shortly before the rebellion, a Miss 
Steevens of Arklow ; was executed in June, 1798, and left no issue. 
An act of attainder was passed against his property, and received 
the royal assent, 6th October, 1798, but was not carried into 
effect : he was succeeded by his brother, 

James Harvey, Esq., who received a re-grant of the family 
estates in 1820. He died unmarried, and bequeathed the chief 
part of the family estates to his first cousin, 

John Harvey, Esq., of Mount Pleasant, J.P., a barrister-at-law, 
the late possessor of Bargay Castle, who married Mary, daughter 
of William Harrison, Esq., of Castle Harrison, Co. Cork. He 
died in 1834, and was succeeded by his grandson, the present John 
Harvey, Esq., of Bargay Castle. 

B. B. Harvey, who in 1798 was compelled to act for a short 
time as the commander-in-chief of the Wexford rebel forces, was 
grandson of the Rev. William Harvey, rector of Mulrankin, and 
son of Francis Harvey, Esq., of Bargay Castle, an opulent attorney, 
who had largely added to the family estate by purchase, and on his 
decease his property devolved on his eldest son, B. B. Harvey. 
Mr. Harvey was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was 
called to the bar in 1782. 

Taylor, the “‘ ascendancy” historian of the Wexford rebellion 
(the most accurate of his tribe), speaks of him as ‘‘ a gentleman 
who, before the rebellion, was greatly beloved by every descrip- 
tion of people.” Cloney—a writer no less truthful, but of very 
opposite political sentiments—describes Mr. Harvey as “‘ a most 
liberal and patriotic Protestant gentleman—a man of high rank 
and respectable family, distinguished for his benevolence in every 
walk of life, and possessing an hereditary estate of about £2,000 
a-year.”” Mr. Harvey took an active part in the liberal politics of 
the period between 1782 and 1794. He was in tolerable practice 
as a barrister, and was extremely popular with all parties. He 
was high-spirited, kind-hearted, and good-tempered, fond of so- 
ciety, given to hospitality, and especially esteemed for his humane 
and charitable disposition towards the poor. 
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It is necessary to bear in mind that the early advocates of re- 
form and emancipation who had given umbrage or annoyance to 
the government by the agitation of these questions for some years 
previous to 1798—men whose loyalty was never called in question 
till that disastrous period—were then marked out as suspected 
persons ; and when the time came for letting loose the burning 
zeal and loyalty of Orangeism on the country, the popular leaders 
who had made themselves obnoxious to the ruling powers in for- 
mer years were delivered over to the tender mercies of the privi- 
leged marauders, and they were ultimately ‘‘ sacrificed in the con- 
fusion of the times.’’ On such occasions the zeal for the public 
service was wonderfully stimulated by the recollection of old mis- 
understandings or of private quarrels of past occurrence. Mr. 
Harvey had unfortunately distinguished himself by his rencontres 
with several persons of more or less political consequence of his 
day. He had acquired the character of a man of tried courage, 
which in those times every judge of any repute on the bench, or 
lawyer at the bar, was expected to possess. He had fought a 
duel in 1794 with Mr. Harding Giffard, the son of the well known 
John Giffard, then one of the sheriffs of Dublin. The cause of 
this duel was an observation of Mr. Harvey’s respecting the dis- 
turbances which had taken place in the county Catan. He had 
said that ‘“‘ he lamented any administration could descend to the 
mean and wicked policy of fomenting religious animosities among 
the people when they were productive of such dreadful conse- 
quences.” Young Giffard took charge of the honour of the admi- 
nistration, challenged Harvey, and had the good fortune to get 
slightly wounded in defence of ministers. This duel took place 
the 8th of May, 1794. 

In 1795, on the proposed recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, the gentry 
and freeholders of the county Wexford held a public meeting on 
the 23rd of March, at which a petition to the king was voted, and 
an address to Lord Fitzwilliam. The meeting was called by 
Cornelius Grogan, his brothers Thomas Knox and John Grogan, 
Isaac Cornock, and Harvey Hay, magistrates of the county. The 
persons appointed to present the petition to the king were 
Cornelius Grogan, B. B. Harvey, and Edward Hay. The petition 
to Lord Fitzwilliam was to be presented by Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
Sir Frederick Flood, and Bagenal Harvey. At this meeting 
B. B. Harvey took an active part. 

The subsequent fate of three of these unfortunate gentlemen, 
there is but too much reason to believe, may be traced to the dis- 
pleasure and ill-will they brought on themselves by their proceed- 
ings on this occasion, so far as rendering them “marked men,”’ 
against whom evils reports were likely to be too readily received. 
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Harvey was a member of the first Society of United Irishmen 
of Dublin so early as 1792. The object of that society, it has 
been already shown, was a reform in parliament; and Catholic 
emancipation was the preliminary means by which its leading 
members expected to effect that measure. Whatever might be 
the views of individuals belonging to the first society, the great 
body of its influential leaders at that period were reformers, the 
principles of many of whom did not even go so far as those of 
Colonel Sharman and the Duke of Richmond. 

In 1793, Harvey presided as chairman at some of the meetings 
of the United Trishmen’s Society in Dublin. The 1st of March 
in that year, he was the chairman of a meeting at which “ an ad- 
dress to the people of Ireland’? was voted in favour of reform. 
The views of the society were plainly set forth in that address. 
They were denounced by the government press as revolutionary ; 
but it would be difficult to find a single passage in that paper 
which would now be considered deserving of that character. The 
unfortunate Thomas Russell, the friend of Tone and the associate 
of Robert Emmet, was the secretary at that meeting. 

On circuit, the amiable disposition and independent spirit of 
Mr. Harvey made him a favourite with his brother barristers. 
Barrington w&s well acquainted with his good nature, and it will 
be seen by the following anecdote, related in Sir Jonah’s Irish 
Sketches, how far “‘ his old friend and school-fellow’’ could rely on 
his good nature and forbearance, when Sir Jonah had a profes- 
sional purpose to serve, or a step to gain, by an encroachment on 
the circle of a legal brother’s prospects or practice at the bar. 

** At the assizes of Wexford,” he states, ‘‘ whilst I was but young 
at the bar, I received a brief in the cause of Sir R. M.,* Bart., 
against a Mr. H On perusal, I found it was an action by 
the baronet against the latter gentleman, respecting his lady, and 
that I was retained as advocate for the lady’s honour. It was my 
first appearance in that town. But, alas! I had a senior in the 
business, and therefore was without opportunity of displaying my 
abilities. The ill-fated Bagenal Harvey was that senior counsel, 
and he had prepared himself to make an exhibition in a cause of 
much importance and such universal excitement. I felt dispirited, 
and would willingly have given up twenty fees in order to possess 
this opportunity. 

*“The cause proceeded before Judge Kelly, the evidence was 
finished, and the proper time for the defence had arrived; every- 
thing as to the lady was at stake. Bagenal Harvey had gone out 
to take the fresh air, and probably to read over some notes, or 
con some florid sentences and quotations with which he ney 

* The person alluded to was Sir Richard Musgrave, 
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to interlard his elocution, At the moment the evidence closed, the 
judge desired me to proceed. I replied that Mr. Harvey, my 
senior, would return into court directly. 

‘Judge Kelly, who was my friend, and clearly saw my wish, 
said he would not delay public business one minute for anybody ; 
and by a sort of instinct, or rather impulse—I cannot indeed exactly 
say what it was, but certainly it was totally inpromptu—I began to 
state her ladyship’s case. I always had words enough at com- 
mand—the evidence afforded sufficient material for their exercise ; 
and in fact being roused by the cause into a sort of knight-errantry, 
I felt myself completely identified with it. If I should succeed, it 
would greatly serve me. I forgot poor Bagenal Harvey, and was 
just getting into the marrow and pathos of my case when the crier 
shouted out, ‘Clear the way for Counsellor Harvey.’ Bagenal 
came in, puffing and blowing and struggling through the crowd, 
scarcely able to command utterance. I instantly stopped and 
begged his pardon, adding that the judge had said the public time 
could wait for nobody. ‘So,’ continued I, ‘let me just show you 
where I left off (turning over the leaves of my brief): there, begin 
there—it will be useless to repeat what I have already said, so 
begin there.’ A loud laugh succeeded. Bagenal became irritated 
as much as he was susceptible of being, and whispered to me that 
he considered it as a personal insult; whilst old Judge Kelly 
gravely said, ‘Go on, Mr. Barrington, go on! we can have no 
speeches by dividend; go on, sir!’ So on I went, and I believe 
(because everybody told me so) that my impromptu speech was 
entirely successful. I discredited the witness by ridicule, destroyed 
all sympathy with the husband, and interested everybody for the 
wife. In short, I got the judge and jury into good humour.” * 

To the utter discomfiture of the baronet, ‘‘ Sir Jonah”’ states 
there was a verdict against him. Subsequent events showed 
there were no grounds for the action, but ample reason for the 
friends of the lady desiring a separate maintenance for her, if Sir 
Richard was so ‘‘insane on all political subjects” as Barrington 
represents him to have been, “‘ his imagination being occupied 
night and day with nothing but Papists, Jesuits, and rebels ;” and 
on one occasion, in the dead of the night, having suddenly acted 
on the impression that his lady was one of these. Barrington’s 
conduct on this occasion, on his own showing, towards his old 
friend and schoolfellow Harvey, was far from being professionally 
correct or courteous. But. the manner in which he speaks of 
Harvey in his subsequent work evinces no feelings particularly 
friendly towards him. 

The nature of the intercourse between them it is difficult to 


* Barrington’s ‘Irish Sketches,” p. 98. 
IV. dl 
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comprehend till we come to its termination, and then we find its 
early existence in no slight degree connected with the last events 
in the unfortunate career of B. B. Harvey. 

The facts referred to render it necessary to direct attention to 
the peculiarities of one of the parties. Sir Jonah’s patriotism 
alternately blew hot and cold. It accommodated itself to the tem- 
perature of the political atmosphere of whatever place he fre- 
quented ; at the Castle or in the Commons it usually sunk to 
zero. In the company of Grogan, Colelough, Harvey, and the 
Sheares, and at the levees of the lord lieutenant or the chancellor 
it was seldom stationary. Its rise and fall was regulated by the 
prevailing influence of wit and wine, of patronage and preferment. 
Sir Jonah was in the habit of living on terms of social intercourse 
not only with the aldermen of Skinner’s-alley, but with the leading 
members of his own profession, of the Volunteer Association, and 
the Society of United Irishmen. Sir Jonah joined in their con- 
vivial revels; he disliked their politics—but their merrymakings 
were congenial to his taste, and his presence was no restraint on 
any opinions expressed by his good-humoured associates. When 
they verged on sedition, he joked with them about the incon- 
venience of being hanged; and when they became “‘ seditious,”’ 
one day he would interfere to save ‘‘ the rebels” from the penalties 
of their crimes, and another he would either publicly denounce 
their guilt, or revile the administration for its leniency towards 
them. For men engaged in a movement of such vast importance, 
and especially for the actors in it, so singularly incautious in their 
convivial intercourse as many of them were, it would be a difficulty 
to conceive a more perilous acquaintance than a man of Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s unfixed opinions and ambiguous principles ; one who 
was all-in-all with the leading people of every class—who had no 
earnestness of purpose to attach him to the politics of any party, 
but who was drawn to the social circles of each by a love of plea- 
sure or a taste for company ; and who, by his humorous powers in 
conversation, and the well-known facetiousness of his disposition, 
could make himself a favourite in every company, and thus acquire 
opportunities of rendering the opinions and characters of contend- 
ing parties more familiar to one another than might be for the 
advantage of either. 

In December, 1793, Sir Jonah was informed by Mr. Secretary 
Hobart ‘‘he had managed to secure for him a very handsome 
office—the ship-entries of the port of Dublin,” hoping ‘‘ he would 
have no objection to a good sinecure,” the occupant of this office 
having accepted an annuity from government of £800 per annum 
for himself, his son, and his wife, to resign it to Sir Jonah. He 
was likewise informed ‘“ the lord chancellor (Fitzgibbon) had con- 
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sented to his being appointed one of the king’s counsel, this at once 
giving him a step over the heads of all his circuit seniors, except 
Sir Frederick Flood,” &c. It is to be presumed Sir Jonah’s past 
and expected services were held deserving of such signal favour. 

The earliest proof that Sir Jonah alludes to, of his ability or 
desire to realize the expectations that were formed of his merits, 
was given in the month of April, 1798. The occasion, and the mode 
of its exhibition, are best described in Sir Jonah’s own words: 

‘‘T dined,” he says, ‘‘ at the house of Lady Colclough (a near 
relative of Lady Barrington), in the town of Wexford, in April, 
1798. The company, so far as I recollect, consisted of about 
seventeen persons, amongst whom were several other of Lady B.’s 
relatives, then members of the grand jury—Mr. Cornelius Grogan 
of Johnstown, a gentleman of very large fortune who had repre- 
sented the county ; his two brothers, both wealthy men ; Captain 
Keogh, afterwards rebel governor of Wexford; the husband of 
Lady B.’s aunt, the unfortunate John Colclough of Tintern; and 
the still more unfortunate Mr. H. Colclough; Counsellor John 
Beauman ; Counsellor Bagenal Harvey, afterwards the rebel general- 
issimo; Mr. William Hatton; and some others. The conversa- 
tion after dinner, turning on the distracted state of the country, 
became rather too free, and I begged some of the party to be more 
moderate, as our ways of thinking were so different, and my public 
situation did not permit me, especially at that period, to hear 
such strong language. The loyalists amongst us did not exceed 
four or five. 

‘‘The tone of the conversation was soon lowered, but not be- 
fore I had made up my mind as to the probable fate of several in 
company; though I certainly had no idea that in little more than 
a month a sanguinary rebellion would desolate my native land, and 
violent deaths, within three months, befall a great portion of that 
joyous assemblage. I had seen enough, however, to convince me 
that all was not right, and that, by plunging one step further, 
most of my relatives and friends would be in imminent danger. 
The party, however, broke up, and next morning Mr. Beauman 
and myself, happening to meet on the bridge, talked over the 
occurrences of the previous day, uniting in opinion as to the in- 
auspicious aspect of things, and actually proceeding to make out a 
list of those among the dinner-party whom we considered likely to 
fall victims ! and it so turned out that every one of our predictions 
was verified. It was superficial observation alone that led me to 
think as I did at that moment; but a decided presentiment of 
what eventually happened soon after took possession of me; and, 
indeed, so full was I of forebodings that I have more than once 
been roused out of my sleep by the horrid ideas floating through 
my mind! 
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‘* Bagenal Harvey (already mentioned in this work), who had 
been my schoolfellow and constant circuit companion for many 
years, laughed, at Lady Colclough’s, at my political prudery, 
assured me I was totally wrong in suspecting him, and insisted on 
my going to Bargay Castle, his residence, to meet some old tem- 
ple friends of ours on the ensuing Monday. My relative, Captain 
Keogh, was to be of the party. 

“‘T accordingly went there to dinner ; but that evening proved 
to me of great uneasiness, and made a very disagreeble impression 
both on my mind and spirits. The company I met included Cap- 
tain Keogh ; the two unfortunate Counsellors Sheares, who were 
both hung shortly afterwards ; Mr. Colclough, who was hung on 
the bridge; Mr. Hay, who was also executed; Mr. William 
Hatton, one of the rebel directory of Wexford, who wnaccountably 
escaped; and a gentleman of the bar, whose name I shall not 
mention, as he still lives. 

‘“‘ The entertainment was good, and the party cheerful. Tem- 
ple freaks were talked over—the bottle circulated ; but at length 
Irish politics became the topic, and proceeded to an extent of dis- 
closure which utterly surprised me. With the Messrs. Sheares 
(particularly Henry) I had always been on terms of the greatest 
intimacy. I had extricated both of them, not long before, from 
considerable difficulty through the kindness of Lord Kilwarden, 
and I had no idea that matters wherein they were concerned had 
proceeded to the lengths developed on that night. The proba- 
bility of a speedy revolt was freely discussed, though in the most 
artful manner, not a word of any of the party committing them- 
selves; but they talked it over as a result which might be ex- 
pected from the complexion of the times, and the irritation ex- 
cited in consequence of the severities exercised by the government. 
_ The chances of success in the event of a rising were openly de- 

bated, as were also the circumstances likely to spring from that 
success, and the examples which the insurgents would in that 
case probably make. All this was at the same time talked over 
without one word being uttered in favor of rebellion—a system of 
caution which, I afterwards learned, was much practised, for the 
purpose of gradually making proselytes without alarming them. 
I saw through it clearly, and here my presentiments came strong 
upon me. I found myself in the midst of absolute, though un- 
avowed conspirators. I perceived that the explosion was much 
nearer than the government expected; and I was startled at the 
decided manner in which my host.and his friends spoke. 

“Under these circumstances my alternative was evidently to 
quit the house, or give a turn to the conversation. I therefore 
began to laugh at the subject, and ridiculed it as quite visionary, 
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observing jestingly to Keogh, ‘Now, my dear Keogh, it is quite 
clear that you and I, in this famous rebellion, shall be on different 
sides of the question, and of course, one or the other of us must 
necessarily be hanged at or before its termination—lI upon a lamp- 
iron in Dublin, or you on the bridge of Wexford. Now, we'll 
make a bargain !—if we beat you, upon my honour [ll do all I 
can to save your neck; and if your folks beat us, you'll save me 
from the honour of the lamp-iron !’ 

‘* We shook hands on the bargain, which created much merri- 
ment, and gave the whole after-talk a cheerful character; and I 
returned to Wexford, at twelve o’clock at night, with a most 
decided impression of the danger of the country, and a complete 
presentiment that either myself or Captain Keogh would never 
see the conclusion of that summer.” On his return to Dublin the 
following day, he continues, ‘‘I immediately wrote to Mr. Secre- 
tary Cooke, without mentioning names, place, or any particular 
source of knowledge; but simply to assure him that there was not 
a doubt that an insurrection would break out at a much earlier 
period than the government expected. I desired him to ask me 
no questions, but said that he might depend upon the fact, adding 
that a commanding force ought instantly to be sent down to 
garrison the town of Wexford. ‘If the government,’ said I in 
conclusion, ‘ does not attend to my warning, it must take the con- 
sequences.’ My warning was not attended to, but his majesty’s 
government soon found I was right. They lost Wexford—and 
might have lost Ireland—by that culpable inattention.’ 

“‘ The result need scarcely be mentioned—every member of that 
jovial dinner party (with the exception of myself, the barrister 
before alluded to, and Mr. Hatton) was executed within three 
months! and on my next visit to Wexford I saw the heads of 
Captain Keogh, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Colclough, on spikes over 
the court-house door. 

‘ Previously to the final catastrophe, however—when the insur- 
gents had been beaten, Wexford retaken by our troops, and 
Keogh made prisoner—I did not forget my promise to him at 
Bargay Castle. Many certificates had reached Dublin of his 
humanity to the royalists whilst the town of Wexford was under 
his government, and of attempts made upon his life by Dixon, a 
chief of his own party, for his endeavouring to resist the rebel 
butcheries. I had intended to go with these directly to Lord 
Camden, the lord lieutenant ; but I first saw Mr. Secretary Cooke, 
to whom I related the entire story, and showed him several favour- 
able documents. He told me I might save myself the trouble of 
going to Lord Camden—and at the same time handed me a de- 
spatch received that morning from General Lake, who stated that 
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he thought it necessary, on recapturing Wexford, to lose no time 
in ‘making example’ of the rebel chiefs; and that accordingly 
Mr. Grogan of Johnstown, Mr. Bagenal Harvey of Bargay Castle, 
Captain Keogh, Mr. Colclough, and some other gentlemen, had 
been hanged on the bridge, and beheaded, the previous morning.’’* 

‘* An unacountable circumstance was witnessed by me on that 
tour. Immediately after the retaking of Wexford, General Lake, 
as I have before mentioned, had ordered the heads of Mr. Grogan, 
Captain Keogh, Mr. Bagenal Harvey, and Mr. Colclough, to be 
placed on very low spikes, over the court-house door of Wexford. 
A faithful servant of Mr. Grogan had taken away his head, but 
the other three remained there when I visited the town. The 
mutilated countenances of friends and relatives in such a situation 
would, it may be imagined, give any man most horrifying sensa- 
tions! The heads of Mr. Colclough and Harvey appeared black 
lumps, the features being utterly undistinguishable ; that of Keogh 
was uppermost, but the air had made no impression on it what- 
ever! his comely and respect-inspiring face (except the pale hue, 
scarcely to be called livid) was the same as in life; his eyes were 
not closed, his hair not much ruffled; in fact, it appeared to me 
rather as a head of chiselled marble, with glass eyes, than as the 
lifeless remains of a human creature. This circumstance I never 
could get any medical man to give me the least explanation of. 
T prevailed on General Hunter, who then commanded in Wexford, 
to suffer the three heads to be taken down and buried.’’+ 

The first circumstance which deserves attention is the relation 
in which Sir Jonah stood to the parties he describes. The lady at 
whose house he dines was ‘‘ a near relation of Lady Barrington ;”’ 
*“ several of the guests were Lady Barrington’s relatives ;” Captain 
Keogh, alias Keugh—‘‘ the husband of Lady Barrington’s aunt ;” 
Bagenal Beauchamp Harvey, Sir Jonah’s ‘‘ schoolfellow and con- 
stant circuit companion for many years.” 

At another party, on the Monday following, made up for Sir 
Jonah by his schoolfellow B. B. Harvey, he meets most of the 
persons who had been at Lady Colclough’s dinner ; among others 
were the Sheares. ‘‘ With the Sheares (particularly Henry) he had 
always been on terms of the greatest intimacy.” 

At the first party, he states, the conversation turning on the 
distracted state of the country, became rather too free; ‘‘ and I 
begged some of the party’ he says ‘‘ to be a little more moderate, 
as our ways of thinking were so different, and my public situation 
did not permit me, especially at that period, to hear such strong 
language.” Then, it would seem, Sir Jonah was conscious that 


* Vide Irish Sketches, vol. i. pp. 163, 4, 5, 6. + Ibid., vol. i. p. 168. 
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some of his associates must have been aware that there were 
periods at which such strong language could have been heard by 
him. 

The place where he appears to have been first alarmed at this 
tendency was at the table of a lady of high rank; several of the 
guests ‘‘ were members of the grand jury.” ‘‘Mr. Cornelius 
Grogan of Johnstown—a gentleman,” he states, in another of his 
works, ‘‘ of very large fortune who had represented the county, 
whom he knew to be an excellent gentleman, no more a rebel than 
himself.” 

The company, moreover, he describes to have been ‘‘a joy- 
ous assemblage.” Was this a fitting place for treason to disclose 
its dark designs? Were the gentlemen of the grand jury—the 
landed gentry of the county—Colclough of Tintern, or his relative 
of Ballyteigue, the wealthy Grogan, in his seventieth year—the 
men who were “ fit for treasons, stratagems, and broils?” And if 
they were so, were they yet such fools as altogether to disregard 
the presence of a man in the pay and employment of the govern- 
ment, of political principles publicly professed to be opposed to 
theirs, and to make an open display before him of their disaffec- 
tion ? 

How did it happen that a ‘‘ conversation turning on the dis- 
tracted state of the country” —than which nothing at that period 
could be more natural—was no sooner-lowered in its tone than Sir 
Jonah ventured to express some reluctance ‘“‘to hear such strong 
language at that particular period, and that his mind was made up 
as to the probable fate of several in company ?” 

On what grounds, reconcilable with the common feelings of 
our nature, did Sir Jonah and Mr. Beauman next morning talk 
over the occurrences of the previous day, uniting in opinion as to 
the inauspicious aspect of things, and actually proceed to make 
out a list of those amongst the dinner party whom they considered 
“likely to fall victims, and so it turned out that every one of their 
predictions was verified.” 

According to Curran, ‘‘ There are two sorts of prophets—one 
that derives its source from real or fancied inspiration, yet are 
sometimes mistaken; the other class composed of persons who 
prophesy what they are determined to bring about themselves; of 
this second, and by far the more authentic class, was Major Sir ; 
for heaven, ’tis seen, has no monopoly of prediction.”’* 

Sir Jonah and the major so far resembled one another in their 
prophetic character that they fulfilled their predictions to the letter, 
though the means by which the same results were produced by one 
party were more obvious and less mysterious than by the other. 

* Vide Curran’s Speech on Heney’s Trial. 
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Sir Jonah states that immediately on coming to town he wrote 
to Mr. Secretary Cooke, informing him of the danger in which 
Wexford was placed, but giving no names—declining in fact to 
come forward as a public prosecutor. But why did not Sir Jonah 
give a copy of that letter in his work? There can be only one 
reply to that question—it did not suit the purpose of the writer to 
publish it; and there is but too much reason to believe it would 
not have served his character to have its contents set before the 
public. He boasts indeed of his having informed his confidential 
friend, Mr. Cooke, that he would enter into no particulars. Grant- 
ing that he had done so in his ~written communication to Mr. 
Cooke, is it likely, on such an important subject, that no subse- 
quent personal communication would have been sought by the 
secretary? Mr. Cooke could not surely have received a letter dis- 
closing circumstances which involved the peace of the country 
without gratefully acknowledging the timely warning, and learning 
from the writer the quarter from which the danger was to be ap- 
prehended. Sir Jonah’s punctilios with respect to withholding 
names are but the incipient scruples of all novices in a line of duty 
or of business they have newly undertaken. Their feelings, at the 
first, take alarm at the notoriety of their disclosures; but they are 
not so much afraid of consigning their associates to death as they 
are ashamed of being found out to be instrumental to their ruin. 

It was the duty of Sir Jonah Barrington as a loyal subject, if 
he suspected his friends and relatives of disaffection, to have deter- 
minedly and strenuously remonstrated with them; and if he found 
his remonstrance of no avail, before he quitted their society, if he 
really apprehended danger to the state from their designs, as an 
upright man, faithful to his friends as well as to his country, he 
should have told these persons frankly and fearlessly he was no 
party to their views, he reprobated their designs, and if they per- 
sisted in them he should be compelled to denounce them to govern- 
ment. But Sir Jonah took a very different course, for he had two 
reputations to keep up, and he could not afford to lose a jot of 
either. He mixed in society with the ultra-liberals of his day ; he 
joked with some of them about treason at Lady Colclough’s table ; 
he shared in the festivities of that ‘‘ joyous assemblage” he speaks 
of under his schoolfellow’s roof ; enjoyed the society of two gentle- 
men whom he calls ‘‘ his most intimate friends,’ and-whom, two 
years previously, he had known as the editors of a ‘“‘ seditious 
paper’’—the Messrs. Sheares—and whom he designated as rebels 
- in speaking of his interference on their behalf with the attorney- 
general—yet not till he meets them at Harvey’s table does he ex- 
press any alarm at the freedom of their discourse ! 

He then was convinced they were destined to be hanged, and 
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he felt himself imperatively called on to disclose his apprehen- 
sions to government. Strange to say, in the whole of the conver- 
sation he refers to he admits that not one individual ‘‘ committed 
himself in the slightest degree, or spoke in terms of approval of 
the rebellion” which they considered would be the consequence 
of the outrages that were then committing on the people. 

This indeed is a strange admission, and hardly seems in ac- 
cordance with the statement of the grounds on which he had formed 
the opinion that the majority of the company were destined to be 
hanged. If he had this impression, it was a cruel act to joke with 
one of the unfortunate men he knew doomed to such a fate—his 
own relative, Captain Keugh (whom he designates Keogh)—on 
the probability of his approaching end, of his hanging from a 
lamp-post, without solemnly entreating him to avoid the evils he 
apprehended; to retrace his steps and return to his allegiance. 

It was in the last degree unfeeling to sit in the presence of the 
venerable Grogan, his old acquaintance,* whom he knew to be 
‘fas loyal as himself,” and not to apprize that poor, infirm gentle- 
man of the dangerous company (as he represents most of those 
present at Lady Colclough’s) by whom he was surrounded on that 
occasion. : 

It was a foul proceeding to eat and drink at the same board 
with two young men of his own profession, his intimate friends, 
whose private character he states was unexceptionable, and to wit- 
ness such evident manifestations of extreme indiscretion on their 
parts as left no doubt on his mind of their impending fate, and not 
to have made one effort to rescue them from ruin. Why did he 
not reason and remonstrate with them on the madness of the pro- 
jects he imputed to them? ‘ A fool-born jest,” in reference to his 
strange presentiments the next morning, is all that we hear on 
the subject of his difference of opinion with these unfortunate gen- 
tlemen. Sir Jonah proceeded to Dublin, he gave his information, 
and, however it was given—or subsequently by what private chan- 
nel of communication between the secretary and Sir Jonah the 
names of the suspected parties were obtained—there can be but 
little doubt that every one of the parties mentioned by Sir Jonah 
was placed under surveillance previously to the outbreak of the 
rebellion ; and certain it is that all of them, with three excep- 
tions, perished on the scaffold; that Messrs. Grogan, Colclough, 
Harvey, Hay, Keugh, and both the Sheares, met their fate in the 
fulfilment of Sir Jonah’s prophecy. 

It has been stated by Hay, Cloney, and Teeling, and truly 
stated by them, that there was no systematic concert between the 


* Sir Jonah Barrington married a Miss Grogan of Dublin, the daughter of a 
wealthy silk-mercer. 
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rising of the people in the county Wexford, and the plan of general 
insurrection formed in Dublin. 

‘‘On the arrest of the Leinster delegates at Bond’s, on the 
12th of March, there was not a delegate or any return of numbers 
from the county Wexford.’* ‘‘ The rising of the people in this 
county took place in the direction from Carnew to Oulart, for fear, 
as they alleged, of being whipped, burned, or exterminated by the 
Orangemen ; hearing of the number of people that were put to 
death, unarmed and unoffending, through the country.’’ 

Tt would be contrary to truth, however, to assert that no effort 
had been made to organise this county; such an effort had been 
made by Wiliam Putnam M‘Cabe, and was not successful. No 
history of the rebellion makes mention of this attempt of M‘Cabe. 
He spoke of it himself, not unfrequently, as one of the boldest of 
his efforts, but one not attended with much success, though he had 
sworn in many of the lower orders; but such was ‘‘ the apathy”’ of 
the Wexford people in general, and of the gentry in particular, that 
the organisation as a system made no way in that county. 

The massacres, especially at Carnew, on the 25th of May, and 
Dunlavin, had contributed to produce a general panic in the county 
Wexford. 

On the 27th of May information reached the town of Wexford 
that the people had risen in great force, and were then only about 
twelve miles distant from the town. A party of the North Cork 
militia, under Lieutenant-Colonel Foote and Major Lombard, were 
ordered out, and proceeded to Oulart, where they encountered the 
rebels. This party, consisting of 109 men, according to Musgrave, 
was surrounded by the rebels, and only Lieutenant-Colonel Foote 
and three privates escaped. The numbers of the rebels were esti- 
mated by Lieutenant-Colonel Foote at four or five thousand. 

They were commanded by Father John Murphy of Boola- 
vogue, whose house and chapel had been previously burned by 
the yeomen. 

Another clergyman of the same name, the Rey. Michael Mur- 
phy, we are informed by Hay, ‘‘ had been so alarmed at hearing of 
this rising of the people, that he fled into the town of Gorey early 
on Whitsunday (the 27th of May).” From this place he was re- 
turning to Ballicanow, when he learned that his chapel had been 
attacked, and the altar and windows demolished by some yeomen. 
“‘ These depredations,” says Hay, ‘‘had such weight on him, as to 
induce him to alter his original intention, and not to fly to such 
men for protection ; and he was led on by the multitude to Kil- 
thomas Hill. The Rev. John Murphy had, from similar unforeseen 
occurrences, joined the insurgents. These two clergymen had been 

* Hay’s Insurrection, County of Wexford, p. 123. + Ibid., p. 87. 
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remarkable for their exhortations and exertions against the system 
of United Irishmen, until they were thus whirled into this political 
vortex, which, from all the information I have been able to collect, 
they undertook under the apprehension of extermination.””* 

The terrible example of burning houses, and murdering ob- 
noxious or suspected individuals, was followed by the insurgents. 
Of ten Protestant clergymen of this county, who fell into their 
hands during the insurrection, five were barbarously put to death. 
These atrocities, however, were not committed with the sanction 
or knowledge of the above-named priests. Of those of their com- 
munion who violated their engagements as Christian ministers, not 
one escaped a death of violence. Father Michael Murphy was 
killed by a cannon-shot in an engagement near Arklow, on the 9th 
of June. Father John Murphy, ‘‘the commander of that great 
column which made an incursion through the county of Carlow 
into that of Kilkenny, and caused such devastation in that quarter 
in the rout of Kilcomney, disappeared from his followers (who 
generally imagine him to be still alive), was apprehended in his 
flight, and conducted to Tullow, in the county Carlow, where he 
was executed by martial law.”’+ 

He had studied in the University of Seville; and, after a three 
years’ residence there, returned to Ireland in 1785. The Rev. 
Michael Murphy was ordained in the diocess of Ferns in 1785, and, 
in the latter part of the same year, went to Bourdeaux, where he 
entered the Irish college, and remained till the suppression of that 
institution, at an early period of the French revolution. 

The barbarities practised on the remains of this man are un- 
paralleled, even in the history of Irish rebellions.} In a preceding 
chapter an account has been given of the burning of his body by 
the orders of Lord Mountnorris. Other indignities, of a nature no 
less brutal, had been previously offered to his remains. Mr. 
Gordon states that he had been told by Captain Holmes, of the — 
Durham regiment, in the presence of several persons, ‘‘ that he 
himself had assisted in cutting open the breast with an axe, and 
pulling out the heart.’’§ 

Shortly after the free-quarters enormities were commenced on 
a large scale in the county of Wexford, Mr. Fitzgerald of New 
Park was arrested on the 26th of May, his house was ransacked, 
but no treasonable paper or document that could in the slightest 
degree commit him was found. The same night Mr. Harvey, 
who, at the first intimation of the rising in the neighbourhood of 
Wexford, that morning had brought into the town the arms of 


* Hay’s Insurrection, &c., p. 38. 

+ Rev. James Gordon’s History, &c., p. 225. 

t Historical Account, &c., by G. Taylor, p. 136. 

§ Eistory of the Rebellion, by the Rev. J. Gordon, p. 289. 
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all his tenantry and neighbourhood, was likewise arrested and 
lodged in gaol. 

The following day Mr. John Henry Colclough of Ballyteigue, 
about ten miles from Wexford, was also arrested and brought into 
town. The soldiers of the North Cork militia expressed them- 
selves in most violent terms against these three gentlemen, and 
stated their determination to have the lives of the prisoners. The 
eaoler found it necessary to put arms in the hands of his prisoners 
to defend their lives; and Hay, who was present, states that ‘‘ had 
it not been for the indefatigable exertion of the gaoler, the pri- 
soners would have been all massacred.’ In the meantime, the suc- 
cess of the rebels at Enniscorthy spread terror in Wexford. On 
the 29th of May, several of the magistrates and military officers 
visited Messrs. Harvey, Colclough, and Fitzgerald, and treated 
with them rather as ‘‘ governors of the town than prisoners.” It 
was arranged that they should be liberated on certain conditions ; 
should give security in £1,000 each for their appearance at the 
next assizes ; but two of them only should be at large at one time, 
taking their turns in going abroad at their own discretion. Harvey 
in the first instance was to remain in prison, and Messrs. Colclough 
and Fitzgerald to be immediately released, and to endeavour to 
prevail on the insurgents to disperse and return to their homes. 

The arrest of Harvey, Colclough, and Fitzgerald, created the 
greatest surprise in Wexford. No suspicion had been entertained or 
expressed there that they were in any wise implicated in rebellion. 

On the 23rd of May, a meeting of the Wexford magistrates had 
been convened by the sheriff to take into consideration the dis- 
turbed state of the country. Cornelius Grogan attended this meet- 
ing, and was one of those who signed the resolutions passed on 
that occasion, one of which was expressive of the magistrates’ 
grateful sense of ‘‘the manly, spirited, and efficacious exertions of 
Mr. Archibald H. Jacob, for the establishment and preservation of 
the public peace.” 

_. Here then was Mr. Grogan manifesting his loyalty at a meeting 
of his brother magistrates on the 23rd of May, and on the 27th of 
the following month the same gentleman was executed on a charge 
of treason. Charles Jackson, one of the acknowledged “ loyalist” 
historians of the rebellion, speaking of Mr. Harvey’s arrest, says, 
‘“‘ Nothing occasioned more astonishment among the generality of 
the inhabitants of Wexford than when the order came from Dublin 
to arrest him ; but his future conduct sufficiently proved the accu- 
racy of the information which government had received concerning 
him.”* His previous conduct, there is no reason to believe, proved 
anything of the kind. 

" History of the Irish Rebellion, by Charles Jackson, p. 22. 
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The order from Dublin included likewise Messrs. Fitzgerald 
and Colelough. In reference to the state of the adjoiming country, 
on the 30th of May, Jackson says, ‘‘ There was at this time in the 
gaol of Wexford, in consequence of an order from Dublin, Mr. B. 
B. Harvey, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Colclough, all men of property 
and of great interest in the country.’* 

There had been no informations at this period laid against any 
of these gentlemen in Wexford. The information that was got up 
there, on a subsequent occasion, was sworn to by Mr. Richard 
Grandy on the 23rd of June. This important information was 
certified by four magistrates of the county, George Ogle, Isaac 
Cornock, John Henry Lyster, and John Kennedy. The date of 
this information deserves attention: Harvey and Grogan were 
tried on the 26th of June, and Colclough on the day following. 

Among the various circumstances deposed to by Mr. Richard 
Grandy of Ballyshan, in the county of Wexford, in his information, 
sworn on the 23rd of June, we find the following: ‘‘ That he had 
been one of the persons confined in the barn of Scullabogue; and 
his life had been spared in consequence of Bagenal Harvey haying 
previously given him a pass. That a mile and a half from Ross 
he had met B. Harvey, Cornelius Grogan of Johnstown in said 
county, William Devereux, aforesaid, and many others, returning 
from the battle of Ross.” ‘‘ That he had often heard whilst in 
custody that John Colclough and Thomas Macord were very active 
in promoting the rebellion.” ‘‘ That deponent heard, and believes 
it to be a fact, that Cornelius Grogan had the command of the 
barony of Forth rebel troops at the battle of Ross.’”’+ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the poor, gouty, old gentleman - 
was not at the battle of Ross, and never had the command of any 
rebel troops, or was able, from his great infirmities, if he were so 
inclined during this rebellion, to take any such command. Mr. 
Grandy, however, gave the formality of a sworn information to bear 
out the proceedings of the court-martial, and those of the parlia- 
ment, by which this unfortunate old man was consigned to death, 
and an attainder issued against his property. Mr. Grandy of course 
did not go unrewarded for his efforts in promoting the ends of 
justice. His name is found coupled with a few items which may 
serve to perpetuate the remembrance of his services : 


27th April, 1802, Richard Grandy, 5 . #100 

7th Feb., 1803, Richard Grandy, aa Loftus 
Tottenham, : : 5 50 

18th Feb., 1804, Ditto, per mite. ; : . 50 


* History of the Irish Rebellion, by Charles Jackson, p. 8. 
+ Musgrave’s History, Appendix, p. 135. 
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The perjured evidence of Grandy with respect to Grogan’s 
presence at the battle of Ross and his command in the rebel army 
is sufficiently rebutted even by the statements of Musgrave and 
Duigenan, as we shall see hereafter in their observations on Gro- 
gan’s fate; but that part of it which applies to Mr. John Colclough 
of Tintern, a relative of Mr. John Henry Colclough of Ballyteigue, 
is not adverted to by them; and indeed, in respect to the flagi- 
tiousness of its falsehood, it exceeds, if possible, even that dis- 
played in the evidence against Grogan, because the latter had been 
in the power of the rebels, and was compelled to accompany them 
into Wexford, and to remain there while they had possession of 
the town; but John Colclough of Tintern was not in Ireland when 
the rebellion broke out, and there is the clearest evidence to prove 
that this testimony was resorted to for the purpose of criminating 
a man who had made himself obnoxious by getting into a cor- 
respondence with the Duke of Portland on the subject of the con- 
duct pursued in Wexford, and the consequences of this conduct, 
as the occasion of his absence from the country at that period. 
The result of this correspondence was an order from the Duke 
of Portland to the Haverford authorities, directing that Mr. Col- 
clough should suffer no molestation in that place. In consequence 
of this communication, a letter was addressed to his grace by the 
high sheriff of the county Wexford, expressing surprise at the re- 
presentations that had been made to him, and stating that Mr. 
Colclough’s conduct was not free from suspicion. Mr. Colclough, 
in consequence of this insinuation, was brought back to Wexford 
in charge of a king’s messenger; and Mr. Grandy’s services, thus 
called into requisition, had made good the suspicion that had been 
expressed on the spur of the occasion. There were no means of 
escape or safety left for those who either fled from the coming 
evils they apprehended, or were desirous to leave the country when 
terror had become the order of the day. 

Proclamations to the following effect at this period were pub- 
lished in The Dublin Journal : 

‘* For the apprehension of several persons charged with treason, 
and who are endeavouring to escape justice by departing from this 
kingdom, and the prevention of all persons whomsoever leaving the 
kingdom without a passport,” &c., bearing date 26th May, 1798. 

Another, of an earlier date, prohibiting all artificers, manufac- 
turers, seamen, and seafaring people, his majesty’s subjects, from 
quitting the kingdom and going beyond the seas. 

The entire military force in Wexford at the time of the ap- 
proach of the rebels, including militia, supplementaries, and armed 
townsmen, amounted to 1,200 men, ‘‘ who, as the town wall was 
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in good condition, might defy as many thousand assailants not 
supported by a great superiority of ordnance.” * 

On the 28th, the insurgents encamped on Vinegar Hill. They 
despatched a party to the residence of Captain John Hay, a brother 
of the historian, a gentleman who had been in the French service, 
and in spite of his remonstrances, they compelled him to accom- 
pany them to their camp. Another party fell in with Messrs. 
Colclough and Fitzgerald, near the village of St. John’s, who had 
been sent out to them by the Wexford authorities to induce them 
to return to their homes. They detained Fitzgerald, and sent 
back Colclough to announce their intention of attacking Wexford. 
Colclough, on his return, was permitted by the authorities to 
return home, charged with the preservation of tranquillity in his 
own neighbourhood, having previously arranged with Harvey to 
take his place in prison the following day. The insurgents were 
now approaching the town in large numbers; but the yeomanry 
appear to have been more bent on the destruction of the prisoners 
than the defence of the town. The gaoler again had to put the 
prison in a state of defence, to barricade the doors, and in proof of 
his sincerity for the protection of the prisoners, he offered the keys 
to Harvey. When word was brought to the prisoners of the 
intended surrender of the town, Harvey was found concealed in 
the chimney of the room he occupied. He was now entreated to 
go out to the insurgents, to stipulate for the safety of the lives and 
property of the inhabitants; but as the insurgents were not 
from his neighbourhood, and he had no influence over them, he 
declined to do so; but at the instance of the lieutenant-colonel of 
the North Cork militia, he wrote to the insurgents, calling on 
them, ‘‘if they pretended to Christian charity, not to commit 
massacre or burn the property of the inhabitants, and to spare the 
lives of their prisoners.”’ 

On the 30th May, the king’s troops evacuated the town, and a 
few hours after their retreat Wexford was in possession of the in- 
surgents. Hay, an eye-witness of the tumult and confusion of the 
scene which followed, says, ‘‘The town of Wexford was not only 
most shamefully abandoned, but was surrendered, to all intents and 
purposes, when it might have been easily defended.”’t 

The victorious rebels proceeded to the gaol, released all the 
prisoners, and insisted that Mr. Harvey should become their com- 
mander-in-chief. Captaim Keogh was appointed military com- 
mander of the town—Mr. Grogan of Johnstown, an infirm old 
man, was brought from his house by actual force, placed on a horse 
(being then ill of the gout), and conducted by a vast assemblage of 
armed men to Wexford. 

* Vide Hay, p. 99. + Ibid., p. 115. 
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On the 2nd of June, a small vessel was taken on the coast and 
brought into Wexford; and on board this vessel, Lord Kings- 
borough and three officers of the North Cork militia were captured. 
During his lordship’s detention, he was lodged in the house of 
Captain Keogh, and to his humane, spirited, and indefatigable ex- 
ertions, and those of Mr. Harvey, his lordship acknowledged that 
his life was due, on the many occasions that the fury of the multi- 
tude broke out against him. There were few men in Ireland at 
this period more unpopular than his lordship—his exploits in the 
way of extorting confessions by scourgings, and other tortures, 
had rendered his name a terror to the people. The difficulty of 
preserving his life from the vengeance of a lawless multitude, must 
have been considerable. 

During the occupation of Wexford the rebel force continued to 
occupy Vinegar Hill. Harvey fixed his head-quarters at Carrigburn, 
and from thence proceeded to attack the town of Ross with a force 
of about 20,000 men; Barrington estimates it at 30,000. 

They arrived late in the evening at Corbet Hill, within a mile 
of Ross, and there Mr. Harvey and his principal officers took up 
their quarters in the house of a gentleman, where, “‘ being regaled,” 
says Hay, ‘“‘ with an excellent supper and exquisite wines, they 
were so well pleased with their cheer, and so far forgot their 
prudence as commanders, that they had scarcely time to have 
fallen asleep when they were roused, according to the orders 
they had given in their sober moments, to commence the attack 
at the break of day.” In plain terms, the general and his staff, 
the night preceding a battle on the issue of which depended all 
their hopes, sat up all night drinking and carousing, instead of 
making their dispositions and maturing their plan of operations. 
Their example was followed by their troops the following day, and 
drunkenness alone was the cause of their defeat on that occasion. 
Cloney, an eye-witness of these scenes, says, ‘‘ The leaders found 
more attraction in Mr. Murphy’s good wines than in the discharge 
of those arduous duties that appertained to their command.” 

Harvey had formed a plan of attack on three different parts of 
the town at once, which Mr. Gordon thinks ‘‘ would probably have 
succeeded if it had been put in execution.” ‘‘ Harvey,” he says, 
‘“‘though neither destitute of personal courage nor, in some re- 
spects, of a good understanding, possessed not that calm intrepidity 
which is necessary in the composition of a military officer, nor 
those rare talents by which an undisciplined multitude may be 
directed and controlled.’* 

Harvey’s first act in the morning was to despatch one of his 
officers—Mr. Furlong—with a flag of truce, and a summons to the 

* Rey. James Gordon’s History of the Rebellion, p. 142. 
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commanding officer in Ross to surrender the town. Furlong no 
sooner reached the outposts than he was shot in the performance 
of his mission. Mr. Gordon, a Protestant clergyman, in relating 
this circumstance, says, ‘‘ To shoot all persons carrying flags of 
truce from the rebels appears to have been a maxim with his 
majesty’s forces.” The subsequent arrests on the same day have 
been already detailed. 

Some anecdotes relating to actors in the frightful and revolting 
scenes in New Ross are deserving of notice. 

A Quaker of the name of Cullimore, who had been taken 
up on the preceding day, when leaving the town on a visit to 
his family, had the courage and humanity to interfere in behalf 
of the prisoners who were confined in the market-house. A num- 
ber of soldiers had rushed in with the intention of putting the pri- 
soners to death ; Cullimore stood boldly forth, and cried out in an 
authoritative and impressive tone, ‘‘ You shall not shoot the pri- 
soners; there are some men here as loyal as you are.” The 
manner and the spirit of this single, unarmed, and uninfluential 
man awed and overcame the infuriated band; ‘‘ they retired,’’ we 
are informed by Hay, ‘‘ without perpetrating the horrid crime they 
had intended to commit.’’* 

The widow of Mr. Cullimore some years ago assured me of 
the truth of the above-mentioned circumstance. 

Cloney speaks of several of ‘‘ the respectable persons”’ of that 
class called middle-men, during the engagement in New Ross, 
having a cask of port wine, which they had conveyed from Corbet 
Hill to a well-protected spot, under the shelter of a high ditch, 
drinking out of wooden ‘‘noggins,” and occasionally advancing in 
warlike array towards the gate, and then inquiring, with becoming 
authority, ‘‘ How goes the day, boys ?” and then returned to the 
wine-cask while the battle was going’on ; which, ‘‘if it had suc- 
ceeded,” says Cloney, ‘‘ our way was open to Waterford and Dun- 
cannon Fort, both would have been hastily evacuated, and the pro- 
vince of Munster at once in arms.’’+ 

‘‘The commander-in-chief, Mr. Bagenal Harvey, was a most 
liberal and patriotic Protestant gentleman, a man of rank and most 
respectable family. He was distinguished for benevolence in every 
walk of life, and possessing an hereditary estate of about £2,000 
a-year, free, I believe, from incumbrance. Yet his ignorance of 
military affairs, with a weak frame and delicate constitution, 
rendered him unfit for so arduous and perilous a situation. He 

‘was certainly worthy of unlimited confidence as to integrity and 
zeal. He risked his life and his fine fortune in the cause of his 
country, and severed himself for ever from a high connexion to 

* Vide Way, p. 153. + Personal Narrative, by Thomas Cloney, p. 41. 
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attach himself to the destinies of an enslaved and persecuted peo- 
ple—the vast majority of whom were of a different persuasion from 
his own—and with very faint prospects of success. To his memory 
there is due from his country every tribute of gratitude and re- 
spect, for his precious life paid the forfeit of his generous and 
patriotic ardour in his country’s cause.” 

After the battle of Ross, Harvey was deposed from his com- 
mand, and Roach named general-in-chief. Harvey returned to 
Wexford, and was appointed president of the council of govern- 
ment “established for the preservation of life and property.” The 
battle of Vinegar Hill, and the engagements with the rebel outposts 
in its vicinity on the 21st of June, ended in the total discomfiture 
of the Wexford insurgents. Their numbers are generally esti- 


mated at 30,000 men, and the force under the command of Gene- - 


ral Lake at 20,000. Taylor says the number that surrounded the 
hill amounted to 15,000, of which 3,000 were cavalry. The loss 
of the former, on the hill and in their retreat, he states, exceeded 
500. The different columns of the king’s troops employed at 
Vinegar Hill, Enniscorthy, and Wexford, were under the command 
of the following officers—General Lake, General Dundas, General 
Needham, General Johnston, General Sir James Duff, General 
Loftus, General Moore, and Major-General Sir Charles Asgill. 
The necessity for such an army and so many general officers is a 
sufficient proof of the formidable nature of the Wexford insurrec- 
tion. On the 22nd of June, Wexford was taken possession of by 
the king’s troops. 

One of General Lake’s first acts was to issue a proclamation 
for the apprehension of all the rebel leaders. Harvey had gone to 
his seat at Bargay Castle, when he was informed that the terms 
which had been agreed upon with Lord Kingsborough for the sur- 
render of the town would not be ratified. He hastened to the house 
of his friend Colclough to communicate this fatal news, and found 
this gentleman had already fled with his wife and child to one of 
the Saltee Islands, where he hoped to remain in concealment till 
the fury of the storm had abated. 

Sir Richard Musgrave gives the following account of the appre- 
hension of Harvey and Colclough on the 23rd of June, in a cave in 
one of the largest of the above-named islands, about ten leagues 
from Wexford : 

“Dr. Waddy, a physician who served in the yeomanry, having 
got intelligence of their retreat, had applied to General Lake for a 
proper party and an armed vessel to go in quest of them, which he 
readily obtained. 

‘“‘On landing they repaired to the only house on the island, 
occupied by one Furlong, who rented it from Mr. Colclough. 
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‘“‘ They found there an excellent feather-bed, with fine sheets, 
which were warm ; a handsome tea equipage, some genteel wearing 
apparel, belonging to both sexes, particularly a pair of pantaloons 
which Dr. Waddy had seen on Mr. Colclough before the rebellion; 
and near the house some silk shoes and other articles hid in high 
ferns. They searched every suspected spot in the island, particu- 
larly a place called the Otter’s Cave, but m vain—though they had 
not a doubt of their having been there, as they had found, among 
other things, a chest of plate concealed in a place belonging to 
Colclough. | 

“The doctor resolved to make another effort by going round 
the island in a boat for the purpose of reconnoitring the sides of it. 
In doing so he perceived on the edge of a high precipice one rock 
lighter coloured than the adjoining ones, and as the earth near it 
seemed to have been recently stirred, he suspected that they had 
been making preparations for their concealment. He therefore 
again ascended the island, and found that the approach to the 
place which he wished to explore was steep, serpentine, and 
through some crags. The light-coloured stone covered the mouth 
of the cave, and above it there was an aperture to let in the light. 
The doctor called out to Colclough, and told him that if he did not 
surrender immediately, and without resistance, he should receive 
no quarter. Colclough asked, ‘Is that Dr. Waddy ? and on his 
saying ‘ Yes,’ he said he would surrender ; and soon after he, at 
the doctor’s desire, gave up his arms through the hole in the cave. 
The doctor threw down the precipice the stone which covered the 
mouth of it, which fell with a monstrous crash, on whieh Mr. and 
Mrs. Colclough came forth, dressed in the meanest habits of pea- 
sants for the purpose of disguising themselves. Then B. Harvey 
came out, saying, ‘My God, my God!’ and so pale and weak from 
fatigue and anxiety of mind that the doctor was obliged to support 
him. He also had a chest of plate concealed, which he gave 
in charge to the doctor and his party. 

‘“‘ They arived in Wexford harbour about nine at night; but as 
the tide was out the prisoners could not be committed till next 
morning.”* 

The news of their arrival, we are told by Hay, “ attracted a 
great number of people to the quay, curious to see them brought in, 
and amidst this concourse Mr. Harvey and Mr. Colclough and his 
lady were landed. These gentlemen were then led through the 
gazing multitude to the gaol, where they were confined in the con- 
demned cells.” 

Dr. Waddy—the acquaintance of these unfortunate gentlemen, 


* Sir Richard Musgrave’s ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Different Rebellions.” Quarto 
edition, p. 509. 
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who go kindly ‘‘ supported” one of them on coming out of the cave, 
and beheld poor Colclough torn from his wife and child on the 
quay, when he was hurried to his prison the day following—must 
have been highly gratified with his successful practice in the new 
branch of his honourable vocation. His claims to notoriety will 
not be forgotten, even by his professional brethren, though his 
name may be scrawled on a list of a very different description from 
that on which a Hunter’s, a Heberden’s, or a Bailey’s are re- 
corded. 

On the 26th, Harvey and Mr. Cornelius Grogan—who had 
returned to his seat at Johnstown, and had been arrested there— 
were brought to trial before a court-martial. 

Barrington says, ‘‘ The semblance of a trial was thought neces- 
sary by General Lake before he could execute gentlemen of so 
much importance and fortune ;” accordingly General Craddock was 
appointed president of the court-martial. The proceedings were 
summarily and illegally conducted. ‘‘ It was proved before parlia- 
ment, when the attorney-general brought forward the bill of at- 
tainder of high treason against these gentlemen, that. the members 
of the court had not been sworn ; and even the number of members 
belonging to it was short of the complement legally required to 
form a court.” . 

A court thus constituted had no obligation of a legal kind ‘‘ to 
administer justice according to the evidence.” There was the 
name of a court-martial, but the judicial forms were easily dis- 
pensed with, in this reign of terror, by one of the sternest advo- 

- cates of its unmitigated rigour, General Lake. The mockery of a 
trial lasted for eight hours; evidence was adduced of Harvey having 
acted as general-in-chief of the rebel army at Ross, and of having 
summoned the garrison to surrender. He produced witnesses in 
his defence to prove that in every instance of any part being taken 
by him in the affairs of the insurgents, he was constrained by the 
people to take on him the duties assigned to him. He had no 
counsel. 

He pleaded his own cause, and in his address to the court he 
stated that ‘‘he had accepted the command to prevent much 
greater evils, which would accrue from its falling into other hands, 
and with the hope of surrendering the command sooner or later, 
and with greater advantage to the country.”* As to his political 
principles, he said his only object was to reform the constitution ; 
and with respect to the exercise of any influence he possessed over 
the people, he had no other object or desire than to restrain their 
violence and prevent the commission of sanguinary acts. There 
was abundant evidence of the truth of the most important of these 

* Taylor’s History of the Rebellion, &c., p. 200. 
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statements ; but such testimony was of no avail in the trials of 
1798. Harvey was condemned, and executed the following day on 
the bridge of Wexford beside the venerable and innocent man, 
Cornelius Grogan, whose large estates—valued by Gordon at 
£8,000 and by Cloney at £10,000 a-year—were the dangerous 
objects which attracted attention, and drew down the vengeance of 
the reckless men who were privileged in those days to suspect the 
loyalty of those whose political sentiments were known to be 
favourable to reform, and especially of those who were independent 
in property as well as in their principles. The expectation of 
profiting by the confiscation of the property of those who were 
known to be the friends of civil and religious liberty had no slight 
influence on these and similar proceedings. It was the custom to 
pillage the houses of those who were executed immediately after 
their execution; and the plunderers on such occasions were not 
the low rabble of military supplementaries, but the half-gentry, 
and even those of a higher rank. The rapacity of these persons 
was not confined to the property of persons suspected of disaffec- 
tion—the houses of defenceless royalists were frequently plundered 
by them, as well as those of persons who were accounted rebels. 

Of the indiscriminate ravages practised in the county Wexford, 
the Rev. Mr. Gordon has given the following details : 

‘‘The devastation and plundering sustained by the loyalists 
was not the work of the rebels alone. Great part of the damage 
was committed by the soldiery, who commonly completed the ruin 
of deserted houses in which they had their quarters, and often 
plundered without distinction of loyalist and croppy.”’ He adds in 
a note—‘I mean not to throw blame on any who, unpremedi- 
tatedly and without neglect of their duty, shared the plunder of 
houses of reputed rebels consigned to military depredation. Thus, 
doubtless, Lord Kingsborough thought his conduct blameless when 
he went, the day after his liberation from Wexford, to Mr. Cor- 
nelius Grogan’s house, and took out of the stable two coach-horses 
to sell. But if we should find the attention of any general officer 
so absorbed in a system of plunder as to leave him no leisure for 
fighting, perhaps we might not think him so entirely blameless.””* 

Sir Richard Musgrave, in reference to Harvey’s interference 
on behalf of the prisoners, and of his grief on the occasion of the 
frightful massacre of Scullabogue, while he reviles his political sen- 
timents, speaks of him as “‘a man of honour and humanity, filled 
with the greatest horror on hearing of the massacre at Sculla- 
bogue.”’ 

Fe It has been said,” continues Sir Richard, “‘ that Bagenal 
Harvey was deposed (after the battle of Ross) because he showed 
* See Gordon’s History, &c., p. 239. 
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a want of courage in this action; but this is scarcely credible, for 
he displayed very great firmness in various duels which he had 
fought in the course of his life.” * 

His political tendencies he indeed denounces as of the most 
pernicious kind, and the grounds for this opinion are stated in the 
following terms: ‘‘ He was a sanguine reformer of our constitu- 
tion, the various excellencies of which he was as incapable of dis- 
cerning as an insect is of the grandeur and elegance of a magni- 
ficent edifice.’’ t 

A letter of Harvey’s to Francis Glascott, Esq., while he was 
president of the rebel council of Wexford, throws much light on 
his character and position : 


‘Dear Str—I received your letter, but what to do for you I 
know not. I from my heart wish to protect all property—I can 
scarce protect myself; and indeed my situation is much to be 
pitied, and distressing to myself. 1 took my present situation in 
hopes of doing good and preventing mischief—my trust is in Pro- 
vidence. I acted always an honest, disinterested part; and had 
my advice been taken by those in power, the present mischief 
would never have arisen. If I can retire to a private station again, 
I will immediately. Mr. Tottenham’s refusal to speak to the gen- 
tleman I sent to Ross, who was madly shot by the soldiers, was 
very unfortunate ; it has set the people, mad with rage, and there 
is no restraining them. The person I sent in had private instruc- 
tions to propose a reconciliation, but God knows where this busi- 
ness will end; but end how it will, the good men of both parties 
will be inevitably ruined. . 

“*T am, with respect, yours, 
‘“B.-B. Harvey.” t 


Musgrave acknowledges that Harvey lost his influence over the 
insurgents, and ultimately was obliged to give up the command, 
on account of his constant interference on behalf of those who had 
fallen into their hands. In fact his whole anxiety appears to have 
been to preserve the lives and property of those who had fallen into 
the hands of the insurgents from violence and spoliation. Evi- 
dence to this effect was given on his trial, but such evidence in 
proof of humanity on the part of a rebel, or one suspected, or 
feigned to be suspected of being one, was calculated to be injurious 
rather than beneficial to him. The rector of Killegny, in alluding 
to this fact in the case of one Redmond, observes, ‘‘ The display 
of humanity by a rebel was in general, in the trials by court- 
martial, by no means regarded as a circumstance in favour of the 


“ Vide Sir Richard Musgrave’s History and Appendix, p. 432. 
_t Ibid, p. 509. t Ibid, p. 143. 
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accused: strange as it may seem in times of cool reflection, it was 
very frequently urged as a proof of guilt. Whoever could be proved 
to have saved a loyalist from assassination, his house from burn- 
ing, or his property from plunder, was considered as having influ- 
ence among the rebels, consequently a commander. This has 
been by some supposed to have arisen from a policy in government 
to discourage all ideas of humanity in rebels, that in case of an- 
other insurrection they might be so completely sanguinary as to 
render themselves and their cause as odious as possible, and con- 
sequently unsupported. For my part, I cannot easily believe the 
members of administration capable of so cruel a policy ; and even 
if private instructions for this mode of proceeding had been given 
to the officers of the army, I should be a little surprised that yeo- 
man officers should implicitly adopt it if they expected another in- 
surrection, as in that event their families or friends might be the 
victims. In fact it seems to have arisen from a rage of prosecu- 
tion, by which the crime of rebellion was regarded as too great 
to admit any cireumstances of extenuation in favour of the person 
guilty of it, and by which every mode of conviction against such a 
person was deemed justifiable.” * 

He makes mention of the notoriety of this practice having 
drawn the following extraordinary exclamation from a Roman 
Catholic gentleman who had been one of the rebels: “I thank 
my God that no person can prove me guilty of saving the life or 
property of any one !”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Bagenal Harvey,” says Cloney, “‘in 1795, was one of 
those who petitioned without effect for the continuance of the Fitz- 
william administration in Ireland, and therefore as obnoxious to 
the unclean vassals of Toryism in the county of Wexford as Mr. 
Grogan. On the 28rd of May, 1798, a notice was published in 
Wexford, signed by twenty-three magistrates (one of which was the 
lamented Mr. Grogan), requiring the people ‘to appear before one 
or more of them, to take the oath of allegiance, and surrender their 
arms or other offensive weapons within fourteen days from the date 
of this instrument.’ In compliance with the tenor of this notice, 
Mr. Bagenal Harvey repaired to the houses of all his tenantry, as 
well as those of the neighbouring farmers and labourers, whose love 
and veneration for him was almost boundless, and prevailed on 
them to collect the arms of every description then in their posses- 
sion, which being placed on a car, were conveyed by himself and 
his tenants to Wexford, and delivered to the proper authorities. 
He did not return to his own place of residence that night, but 
chose to remain in Wexford, when at a late hour, and after he had 
retired to rest, his lodgings were visited by Captain Boyd, who ar- 

* Vide Gordon’s “ History of the Irish Rebellion,” p. 228. 
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rested him, and lodged him in the common gaol. Such was the 
inextinguishable rancour of the vicious ascendancy faction at that 
period, that almost every Irish gentleman who was beloved by the 
poor, and had sufficient influence to detach them from the society 
of the disaffected, and procure a surrender of their arms, fell a 
victim to his own loyalty and humanity, on the presumption that 
if he were not a rebel he could not have had so much influence 
with the people.” 

The most implacable enemies of Harvey, in Wexford, were 
the four terrorists, who had been mainly instrumental in driving 
the people of that town and its vicinity into rebellion by their 
cruelties. 

When the great body of insurgents from the camp at the 
Three-rocks joined in calling on Mr. Harvey to take the chief 
command—a call which he was obliged to answer in the affirmative 
at the immediate peril of his life—in a few days after he was ap- 
pointed to the command, the insurgents required a proclamation 
to be forthwith issued against certain individuals whom they 
charged with being remarkably active in burning houses and tortu- 
ring the peasantry of their respective neighbourhoods, and the 
following proclamation was in consequence published : 


“PROCLAMATION OF THE PEOPLE OF THE COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 

‘“‘ Whereas it stands manifestly notorious that James Boyd, 
Hautrey White, Hunter Gowan, and Archibald Hamilton Jacob, 
late magistrates of this county, have committed the most horrid 
acts of cruelty, violence, and oppression, against our peaceable and 
well-disposed countrymen—Now We, the People, associated and 
united for the purpose of procuring our just rights, and being de- 
termined to protect the persons and properties of those of ail re- 
ligious persuasions who have not oppressed us, and are willing to 
join heart and hand in our glorious cause, as well as to show our 
marked disapprobation and horror of the crimes of the above de- 
linquents, do call on our countrymen to use every exertion in their 
power to apprehend the aforesaid James Boyd, Hautrey White, 
Hunter Gowan, and Archibald Hamilton Jacob, and to secure and 
convey them to the gaol of Wexford, to be brought before the tri- 
bunal of the People. 

‘“GOD SAVE THE PEOPLE ! 
“Done at Wexford this 9th day of June, 1798.” 


“Some days previous to the posting of this proclamation,” says 
Cloney, “‘ the object of the attack on the town of New Ross had 
failed, in consequence of the disorders produced by pillage and 
drunkenness, as well as the want of experience in the leaders ; 
although General Johnston had been compelled to retreat into the 
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county of Kilkenny. ‘The day after the retreat of the insurgent 
army, under the command of General Harvey, from Ross to the 
camp at Carrigburn, he published a proclamation to his men in 
arms and to the people, exhorting them to abstain from every sort 
of outrage, and denouncing all ‘ plunderers, house-burners, and 
murderers,’ as obnoxious to the penalty of death. 

“The signal failure of those plans which had been originally 
formed for the expulsion of the military from every strong position 
in the county was now manifested in the rapid disorganization of 
the insurgent armies ; and it became evident to the better sort of 
people in Wexford that the town must be speedily re-occupied by 
the king’s troops, and in consequence of this impression, and an 
anxiety to preserve the lives of the prisoners, a committee consist- 
ing of eight gentlemen was appointed by the inhabitants, and 
called ‘ The Council appointed to manage the affairs of the People 
of the County Wexford.’ Of this council Mr. Harvey was ap- 
pointed president, and on the 14th of the month they commis- - 
sioned a military officer and a respectable gentleman to proceed 
with a letter from Lord Kingsborough to the Lord Lieutenant, 
stating for his excellency’s information that the loyalists then im- 
prisoned in Wexford had been very well treated as prisoners of war, 
and that they hoped such of the insurgents as might be taken by the 
king’s troops would be equally well treated ; otherwise they appre- 
hended that horrible reprisals would be made by the people. This 
letter unfortunately never reached the lord lieutenant, for there 
were then in Wexford so many persons averse to any conciliatory 
adjustment between the government and the people, that one of 
the most influential of those persons contrived to be in Enniscorthy 
before the two gentlemen who were charged with the despatch for 
his excellency, where he was so far successful in misrepresenting 
the object of their mission that the inhabitants would neither suffer 
the couriers to proceed nor the letter to be forwarded. While the 
leaders of the mob were planning and superintending the barbari- 
ties which were perpetrated in cold blood, Mr. Harvey was earnest 
and incessant in his epistolary expostulations with them—but to 
no purpose, for his power to do good or to avert evil was lessened 
in the same proportion that the cause of the insurgents became 
hopeless.” 

On the 22nd of June, General Lake and the king’s troops 
were in possession of Wexford, and within twenty-four hours 
Harvey was a prisoner in the common gaol of that town. 

“On the 26th of June,” says Cloney, ‘‘ Mr. Harvey was tried 
by an unsworn court-martial, found guilty of having acted as a 
rebel general, ordered out to the bridge of Wexford on the fol- 
lowing day for execution, and after his body had been suspended 
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long enough to extinguish the vital spark, it was taken down, 
his head severed from the body, which was immediately stripped 
by the brutal mercenaries who surrounded the place of execution, 
and after being treated with the same gross and savage indignities 
which they had used to that of Mr. Grogan, they hoisted it into 
the river. Let my reader stop in this place, and recapitulate the 
state crimes which Mr. Harvey had been accused of from the 
commencement of the insurrection, and he will turn with horror 
and indignation from the enumeration of those atrocities which 
were then perpetrated in Ireland by a privileged class with the 
sanction of the Irish government, and in violation of every law 
which those sanguinary hypocrites themselves pretended to reve- 
rence. It is really a treat to the lovers of barbarous consistency 
to behold, in the fate of those two Irish Protestant gentlemen, 
a specimen of the same cruel and vindictive policy which has, 
from the very beginning, characterised the proceedings of the 
. Anglo-Hibernian faction in this country. A brief retrospect of 
Mr. Harvey’s errors and misfortunes may not in this place be un- 
acceptable. He collects a quantity of arms in compliance with 
a magisterial proclamation, and conveys them to Wexford, for 
which he is imprisoned. He joins in a recognizance to an enor- 
mous amount, to assure the representatives of the Irish govern- 
ment in Wexford that he would appear to abide his trial, if any- 
thing could be alleged against him, at the ensuing assizes—yet he 
is still detained a prisoner. He writes a letter to the insurgents, 
at the request of seven magistrates and two colonels of the king’s 
troops, entreating them not to commit any outrage on the king’s 
loyal subjects. He is forced by the people to become one of their 
military leaders. He publishes a proclamation enjoining the in- 
surgents to abstain from crime, and threatening to put all such 
persons to death as should be detected in the fact of plundering, 
house-burning, or murdering their fellow-men. He is appointed 
president of the Wexford council, established for the preservation 
of life and property. He endeavours, at the peril of his life, to re- 
strain the murderers in Wexford from persisting in their cruel 
excesses. He leaves Wexford, and retires to his family mansion, 
as soon as he could with safety to his person. He attempts to 
make his escape out of the country, when he perceives that malice 
and prejudice were likely to usurp the place of law and justice, and 
that his actions were to be scanned by military judges. This is a 
faithful retrospect of Bagenal Beauchamp Harvey’s errors and 
his misfortunes during the insurrection of 1798, and what un- 
biassed man on earth will say that this gentleman merited the fate 
which was reserved for him by his unrelenting prosecutors ? 

“It would be difficult to account for the spirit of vengeance 
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which seemed to dictate every proceeding of the Irish magistracy 
at that period, were it not known that some of those wicked men, 
bankrupts alike in morality and fortune, hoped to retrieve their 
shattered finances by sharing in the pillage of those estates and 
chattels which were then expected to become the property of every 
piratical loyalist by summary confiscation. That the possession of 
large estate by Messrs. Grogan and Harvey contributed to their 
downfal could be proved ; the men could be named who were not 
ashamed to stipulate for the price of blood, by causing representa- 
tions to be made to the Irish government of the services they had 
done the state, and of their expected remuneration in the transfer 
of these gentlemen’s fortunes.’’* 

Cloney, in reference to the burning of the prisoners at Sculla- 
bogue, says: ‘‘ While I would record the burning of Scullabogue 
barn as an eternal monument of the infamy and atrocity of the 
wicked perpetrators, I say that it would be most unjust to brand 
men with such a crime who were well known to have neither 
knowledge of nor participation in it. But if a parallel were to be 
exhibited in atrocious guilt to the crime of those miscreants who, 
forgetting every sacred obligation to their Creator and their fellow- 
man, consigned to promiscuous destruction men, women, and 
children, it could be found in the merciless features of such assem- 
blies as those which tried the Messrs. Devereux at Cork. The 
wretches who burned Scullabogue barn did not at least profane the 
sacred name of justice by alleging that they were offering her a 
propitiatory sacrifice. The highly criminal and atrocious immola- 
lation of the victims at Scullabogue was by no means premeditated 
by the guard left in charge of the prisoners; it was excited and 
promoted by the cowardly ruffians who ran away from Ross battle, 
and conveyed the intelligence (which was too true) that several 
wounded men had been burned in a house in Ross by the military. 
John Murphy, who commanded the guard, contended at the immi- 
nent risk of his life for the protection of the unfortunate victims, 
until he was completely overpowered. Mr. Harvey and every one 
of the leaders, and all persons who had any influence, used every 
possible exertion to discover the perpretators of the horrid deed, 
which brought such disgrace on the country, but in vain. Procla- 
mations were now issued for the apprehension of the perpetrators, 
and threatening death on any one who would henceforward commit 
murder or plunder of private property.t . 

‘<Tt is not for the purpose of palliating this dreadful massacre, 
or the previous and subsequent murders perpetrated at Vinegar 
Hill and Seullabogue, that I feel bound to assert, in justice to the 
insurgents, that they never committed a single outrage on persons 
or property until they thought they had found a justification of 

* Cloney, p. 197. 1 Ibid, p. 44. 
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their wickedness in the examples which had been furnished by the 
conduct of the magistrates, military, and yeomanry. If the unfor- 
tunates who lost their lives at the places before mentioned had 
been aware of the wanton cruelties and cold-blooded murders pre- 
viously committed on the industrious classes, they would have 
raised their hands to God in their last moments, and invoked his 
judgments on those bad men, whose abominable barbarity was the 
principal cause of bringing them to a premature and melancholy 
fate. If, at a future period, some accomplished writer should con- 
sien to the page of history a record of those horrible atrocities, 
may he in a spirit of impartiality note that the insurgent depot of 
wounded men was burned in New Ross by the military; that the 
insurgent hospital of Enniscorthy was burned by the yeomanry, 
with its sick and wounded inmates; and that the sick and wounded 
insurgents in the hospital of Wexford were murdered by the militia 
and yeomanry when they had re-possessed themselves of that town, 
under the command of General Lake. May those acts of infuriate 
vengeance, which were executed by the insurgents at that period, 
serve as a lesson to their betters never again to furnish them ex- 
amples of deliberate cruelty.’’* 

In Harvey’s vindication let it not be forgotten what his feelings 
were with respect to the Scullabogue atrocity. When Cloney saw 
Harvey, after the flight from New Ross, he found the latter and 
several of the leaders ‘‘lamenting over the smoking ruins of the 
barn and the ashes of the hapless victims of that barbarous 
atrocity.” 

Mr. George Taylor, whose views are those of the ascendancy 
party, states that Bagenal Harvey, the next morning, was in the 
greatest anguish of mind when he beheld Scullabogue barn: ‘‘ He 
turned from the scene with horror, and wrung his hands, and said 
to those about him: ‘ Innocent people were burned there as ever 
were born; your conquests for liberty are at an end.’ He said to 
a friend he fell in with, with respect to his own situation, ‘I see 
now the folly of embarking in this business with these people: if 
they succeed, I shall be murdered by them ; if they are defeated, 
T shall be hanged.’”’+ They were defeated, and he was hanged. 

His estates, after having been confiscated, were restored to 
his brother, James Harvey, who resided mostly in England. The 
latter willed the principal part of the lands to a Mr. Harvey, 
a grandson of the late John Harvey of Mount Pleasant. James 
Harvey died without issue. The attainder was reversed, but pre- 
viously to its reversal he was permitted to farm the lands, and 
paid a rent to government until they were restored to him. The 
subsequent possessors of that landed property were the children 
and grandchildren of the late John Harvey. 


* Cloney, p. 82. t Taylor’s History, &c., p. 105. 
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B. B. Harvey was about thirty-six years of age; he left no 
children. A gentleman who was living in Wexford at this fright- 
ful period, and to whom I am indebted for much of the preceding 
information, concludes his account of Bagenal Beauchamp Harvey 
in these words: ‘‘ He was much beloved by the people ; he was a 
kind and generous landlord, and very liberal to his workmen, whom 
he visited in their sickness, and afforded them every kind of relief ; 
for his means were ample—his fortune being about £3,000 per 
annum, from lands in the county Wexford and county Carlow.” 

Harvey met his fate with becoming fortitude. Even Sir Richard 
Musgrave acknowledges ‘‘he died in avery decent manner, having 
been attended by a Protestant clergyman, and having prayed most 
fervently.”” Hay, in his account of his execution, states that on 
the 27th, when he was brought out of his cell, ‘‘he met Mr. 
Grogan in the gaol-yard, and accosted him in a feeling and affec- 
tionate manner. While shaking hands with him, he said im the 
presence of an officer and some of the guards, and in the hearing 
of several prisoners who had crowded to the windows, ‘ Ah, poor 
Grogan! you die an innocent man, at all events.’ They were 
then conducted to the bridge, where they were hanged, when the 
heads of Messrs. Grogan and Harvey were cut off and placed upon 
pikes on each side of that of Captain Keugh (who had been some 
days previously executed), while their bodies were stripped, and 
treated with the usual brutal indecencies before being cast over the 
bridge. Mr. Colclough was executed on the day following, but 
his body, at the intercession of his lady, was given up to her to be 
interred. Mr. John Kelly of Killan, whose courage and intrepi- 
dity had been so conspicuous at the battle of Ross, now lay ill in 
Wexford of a wound which he had received in that engagement ; 
he was taken from his bed, tried, and condemned to die. His 
head was cut off, and his body, after the accustomed indignities, 
was thrown over the bridge. The head, however, was reserved for 
another exhibition; it was first kicked along the Custom-house 
quay, and then brought up into the town and treated in the same 
manner opposite the house in which his sister lived,” &c.* 

The executioner of these unfortunate gentlemen was a sergeant 
of the King’s County militia, of the name of Dunn—a monster in 
the human form, whose brutality and ferocious cruelity has never 
been exceeded in any country—not even in France, in the worst 
times of the French Revolution. The clothes of each sufferer he 
was accustomed to strip off the moment the body was cut down, 
in the presence of the victim next in turn for execution, then tied 
up the effects in a handkerchief with the greatest composure, and 
proceeded with another victim, and with a similar disposition of 

* Hay’s History of the Insurrection, &c., p. 252. 
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his perquisites. As the generality of those executed on the bridge 
of Wexford were persons of respectability in life, watches and other 
valuable effects were not unfrequently found on their persons, and 
these Sergeant Dunn was in the habit of selling to the yeomanry 
rabble and supplementaries, as rebel trophies, at the close of each 
day’s business. The heads of the persons executed he used to carry 
to his own house after the execution, rolled up in the linen of each, 
and in the course of the evening he proceeded to the town-house, 
mounted the roof, and fixed the heads on pikes. 

For a length of time, the bridge of Wexford was a fashionable 
lounge for ‘‘the bucks and blades” of the Wexfordian “‘ascend- 
ancy,’ and Sergeant Dunn was wont to gather his evening group 
around him, and regale his hearers with ludicrous anecdotes of his 
official labours. 

This brutal man, like one of the ermined jesters of that day, 
enlivened the awful scenes in which he acted a foremost part by sal- 
lies of ribald humour, and gibes and jokes in reference to the appal- 
ling cireumstances by which he was surrounded. Sir R. Muserave 
gives a list of sixty-five rebel executions on the bridge of Wexford, 
subsequently to the re-occupation of this town by the kine’s troops, 
but these were chiefly men of some rank and station in society—at 
least above the class of the common people. 

Charles Jackson, one of the ascendancy historians of the Wex- 
ford rebellion, says: ‘‘ The trial of Mr. Harvey lasted nearly eight 
hours, though it was universally known he had acted as com- 
mander-in-chief of the rebels. 

‘“‘ As Mr. Harvey stood in so conspicuous a situation among 
the rebels, I naturally imagine my story will render a short account 
of him interesting. He was son (grandson) of a Protestant clergy- 
man, who bore a most respectable character, and in fact his whole 
family were universally and deservedly beloved. He possessed a 
good estate in the county of Wexford, and having been called to 
the bar was usually called Counsellor Harvey. He was a man of 
almost the lowest stature, thin, and his visage long, with very plain 
features. In his eyes there was something expressive. His private 
character was much respected. Nothing occasioned more astonish- 
ment among the generality of the inhabitants of Wexford than 
when the order came from Dublin to take him up; but his future 
conduct subsequently proved how accurate government was in its 
information. The first time I saw Mr. Harvey, after the rebels 
had taken possession of the town, was at the time I was carried a 
prisoner to the barracks, where I saw him and General Roach 
taking possession of the king’s stores, and endeavouring to reduce 
the infatuated, unruly mob of which he was nominal commander 
to some degree of order.’’* 


* Charles Jackson’s Narrative, p. 41. 
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Tayior truly describes Mr. Colclough as a gentleman of respecta- 
bility, and one who bore a very excellent private character. He 
was a relative of Sir Vesey Colclough, who had represented Wex- 
ford and Enniscorthy in four successive parliaments. ‘‘ He was 
in his stature of a full middle size, had rather a long visage, wore 
his own hair, which was tied behind. He was about thirty years 
of age, of a cheerful aspect and polished manners. Mr. Colclough 
was also executed on the 28th of June.”* When Colclough and 
his lady, along with Bagenal Harvey, were brought into Wexford 
after their capture, the latter appeared pale and dejected ; but ‘Mr. 
Colclough’s fortitude,” says Taylor, ‘‘ did not apparently forsake 
him until he approached the gaol, where he beheld his friend 
Keogh’s head on a spike. On inquiring whose head it was, and 
hearing it was Keogh’s, he seemed like a man electrified, and sank 
into all the anguish of despair and guilt, and never recovered any 
show of spirits.” The only charge brought against him was, that 
he had been seen in the rebel forces at the battle of Ross. He 
admitted having been compelled to attend the general-in-chief to 
that place; but he proved that, at an early period of the day, he 
had taken the first opportunity afforded him of quitting the insur- 
gent force, and returning to Wexford. The defence was of no 
avail; his death, like that of Grogan and Harvey, had been pre- 
viously determined. 

John Henry Colclough left a widow and an infant child. His 
property was not large, and, being chiefly leasehold, no attainder 
was issued. His widow married a Mr. Young, a magistrate of the 
county, the late occupier of Ballyteigue. It is stated by Sir 
Richard Musgrave that, a short time before his execution, he di- 
rected his son to be brought up in the Protestant religion: no such 
direction was ever given by Mr. Colclough. The circumstance of 
his being unattended at the place of execution by a clergyman of 
the church to which he belonged, was taken by Sir Richard Mus- 
grave as an evidence of his conviction of ‘‘ the errors of Roman- 
ism,’ and a probable reason for his alleged desire to have his child 
brought up in another religion. 

The fact is that Colclough, up to the last moment, expected a 
respite, from his intimacy with some of the officers of the army 
then at Wexford, whose interference in his behalf he relied on. 
This expectation prevented him from calling to his assistance a 
Roman Catholic clergyman; he thought if he had done so it would 
operate against him. It is only to be lamented that any considera- 


* Sir Richard Musgrave’s History and Appendix, p. 135. 
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tion should have so far weighed with one in his awful circum- 
stances, as to deprive him of that spiritual assistance which he 
stood in need of at his last moments. 

~~ One of the Wexford loyalists of the name of Jackson, who was 
charged with being an Orangeman, and condemned to suffer death, 
while the rebels were in possession of Wexford, gives the following 
account of Colclough’s execution : 

“27th June, 1798.—Before I went on board the vessel I saw 
Mr. Colclough, who had been tried and convicted, brought by him- 
self to the place of execution, at the bridge, between five and six 
o'clock this evening. As soon as he came to the foot of the 
gallows, he addressed the spectators with a firm, distinct voice, 
and without the least change of countenance, nearly as follows : 
‘Gentlemen, I am now come to that time which is the most awful 
that man can experience. Thank God, I am not afraid to die! 
T can smile at the gallows and at the rope with which I am to be 
executed! I wish to feel if it be strong enough. [He took hold 
of the rope and proceeded.] I shall thank you, gentlemen, for a 
little water, as I desire to drink a toast before I die. [Some 
water was immediately brought him, and he took the mug in his 
hand.| Here’ said he, ‘is success to the king and constitution, 
and I hope my fate will be a warning to all mankind not to attempt 


to interfere with the order of government, or to disturb the peace | 


of their country. As I shall answer it to God, before whom I 
must shortly appear [here he laid his hand upon his breast], I 
declare that I did not know of the rebellion breaking out till within 
three hours of the time when arms were taken up. But I acknow- 
ledge the justice of my sentence, for about three years ago I was 
one of the principal abettors in this business. I have now, gen- 
tlemen, only one favour to ask of you, which is, that you will not 
take off my coat and waistcoat, as I have only an old, borrowed 
shirt under them, and I wish to appear decently before the people.’ 
All the other criminals, it should be observed, had been stripped to 
their shirts before their execution. 

‘* He then knelt down and prayed a few minutes, after which 
he was drawn up, and I quitted the spot while he was suspended. 

‘“‘ The persons whom I have already mentioned, and two others, 
were all that were executed while I remained in Wexford. Messrs. 
Harvey, Keughe, Grogan, and Colclough were Protestants. Mr. 
Colclough was of a very respectable family, and possessed con- 
siderable property in the county of Wexford, and was very much 
esteemed by all who knew him, as a worthy and ingenuous man.’* 

Charles Jackson, in his narrative of transactions in the Wex- 


*“ “ Narrative of the Sufferings and Escape of Charles Jackson,” p. 57. 
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ford rebellion, has the following reference to the trials and execu- 
tions on the 27th and 28th of June: 

‘“* Wednesday, 27th June.—The adjourned trial of Mr. Grogan 
recommenced, and lasted four hours (in the whole nine hours), 
when he was found guilty. 

‘“‘ A party, consisting of a sergeant’s guard belonging to the 
29th regiment, was now ordered to march to the quay to receive 
Mr. Harvey and Mr. Colclough, who had been taken prisoners in 
the Saltee Islands; and about three o'clock this afternoon they 
arrived. Great numbers of officers belonging to the different 
corps now in the town had assembled on the quay to see men who 
had become so notorious. 

‘*On their landing, Mr. Harvey appeared to be very much de- 
jected, and scarcely spoke to: any one. Mr. Colclough, on the 
contrary, seemed to be in very good spirits. On hearing many 
persons inquiring which was Mr. Harvey and which Mr. Colclough, 
he pulled off his hat, and bowing in the most polite manner, said, 
‘Gentlemen, my name is Colclough.’ They were then both taken 
to the gaol. 

** Some of the soldiers who had been of the party sent to the 
Saltee Islands to apprehend Mr. Harvey and Mr. Colclough, in- 
formed me, that when they came to the island they found but one 
house upon it, in which lived an old man and family ; that upon 
their landing they heard somebody holloa, as if to give warning to 
others; and they then saw the old man run across a field into his 
house. The soldiers followed him, and endeavoured by every en- 
treaty to prevail upon him to discover to them the place where the 
fugitives were concealed, but without effect. Finding they could get 
no intelligence by this mode of address, and having certain infor- 
mation that the persons they sought for were there, they tied him 
up, and gave him two dozen lashes, when he acknowledged that 
Mr. Colclough and Mr. Harvey were in a cave in a rock close to 
the sea. He then conducted them to the other side of the island, 
where they found the cave; but it was so situated that it was im- 
possible to approach the fugitives without a deal of trouble and 
danger. It was then thought most prudent to call to Mr. Harvey, 
who making no answer, the commander of the party told those 
within that resistance was vain, that he had a large body of men 
with him, and should immediately order them to fire into the cave 
if those who were concealed there did not come out. On this Mr. 
Colclough appeared, and he and Mr. Harvey surrendered them- 
selves. 

‘The soldiers were of opinion that if he had defended himself, 
by firing through the chinks of the rock, he might have killed 
several of them before they could possibly have shot at him with 
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any effect. When he was taken, he had an old musket, a pocket 
pistol, and two cutlasses. Colclough’s wife was with him. There 
was a very neat feather-bed, blankets, and sheets, in the cave, and 
a keg of whiskey; also a jar of wine, a tub of butter, and some 
biscuits ; a large pound-cake that weighed above twenty pounds, a 
live sheep, and a crock of pickled pork; also tea, sugar, &c. The 
two chests of plate were also found near the cave; these were 
brought in a boat to town, and placed under the care of a magis- 
trate. . Mrs. Colclough was not brought to Wexford with her hus- 
band and Mr. Harvey. 

‘“‘Tn the evening the trial of Mr. Harvey commenced, and. not- 
withstanding the notoriety of his guilt, such was the candour and 
forbearance of the court-martial that his trial lasted eight hours, 
when he was found guilty. . . . . Mr. Colclough’s trial and 
execution followed. 

‘‘Mr. Colclough was in stature of a full, middle size; but 
rather of a long visage. He wore his own hair, which was of 
a sandy colour, and tied behind. He was about thirty years of 
age, of a cheerful aspect, and of pleasant manners.” 

Gordon states that ‘‘Harvey and Grogan were executed to- 
gether on the 28th of June; Colclough, alone, in the evening of 
the same day.’’ Hay states that Grogan and Harvey and a Mr. 
Pendergast, a rich malster of Wexford, were executed on the 27th 
of June ; and that Colclough was tried the same day and executed 
the day after, the 28th of June. 


I discovered the tomb of John. Henry Colclough in the old 
burial-eround of the church in Wexford (no longer existing) that 
was called St. Patrick’s Church, after many fruitless inquiries, 
strange to say, of all the persons in the town who might have been 
expected to know where the remains of their judicially-murdered 
townsmen were buried. The following is the inscription on his 
tomb : 

Here lieth the body of Joun Henry Cotciovesn, 
Of Ballyteigue, who departed this life 
The 27th of June, 1798, 
In his 29th year. 


In the same place of burial there is a tomb with the following 
inscription—perhaps in memory of one of the family of Bagenal 
Beauchamp Harvey : 


Captain Prerce Harvey, died 
The 23rd of October, 1816, 
Aged 87 years. 


There is also in this churchyard a monument “‘ To the me- 
mory of the North Cork militia officers killed at Oulart.” 
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To the honour of the medical profession be it said, very few of 
its members were unfaithful to the interests of humanity, or for- 
getful of the duties imposed on them by their calling. I wish I 
could say as much for the members of two other professions. A 
wretch of the name of Waddy, a physician of Wexford, was an ex- 
ception to the rule that applies to the medical profession. He 
crawled out of the place of concealment in which he skulked, when 
Wexford was delivered from the rebels and fell into the hands of 
the king’s troops, and volunteered to set out on an expedition to 
the Saltee Islands, in search of two fugitive gentlemen with whom 
he had been long previously on terms of intimacy—Messrs. Col- 
clough and Bagenal Beauchamp Harvey. The base man, having 
abandoned his professional duties for the pursuit of a man-hunter, 
set out, no doubt furnished with private information obtained by 
treachery. He was a keen ascendancy sportsman; the scent of 
rebel blood was a trail not to be misled by the medical man-hound 
of Wexford. He set his prey, secured it, and bagged the blood- 
money that was offered for it. Like the gallant Captain John 
Warneford Armstrong, after he had consigned his two friends and 
dupes to death, Dr. Waddy was feasted, eulogized, and extolled. 
Gentlemen spoke of him on the magisterial bench and in the 
grand jury room as a virtuous citizen of great energy of character. 

Dr. Waddy’s honours and laudations could not fail to be highly 
gratifying, for the time being, at the hands of the Orange poten- 
tates of Wexford, just recovering from their recent panic, and that 
worst kind of fear, the poltroonery of fanaticism, inciting to acts 
base, bloody, and brutal. The good service done by the discovery 
and capture of his old acquaintance, Bagenal Harvey, and the 
young gentleman, John Colclough, whose family he only knew in 
his medical capacity, was deemed worthy of civic honours and 
after-dinner orations in the company of half-drunken Orange loyal- 
ists. But a year and a-half had not passed over before the doctor’s 
peace of mind was disturbed, not by remorse, perhaps, but by con- 
stant dread, and perturbation of spirits, rather exacerbated than 
relieved by recourse to stimulants, which at times produced excite- 
ment that amounted to a state of disordered intellect. In one of 
those fits of temporary insanity so induced, an unfortunate friar 
lost his life at the doctor’s hands, attempting to escape, as Waddy 
alleged, after an attempt to murder him. But as dead friars tell 
no tales, the monk’s version of this tragical occurrence is not on 
record, in this world. 

Tho following version of it is the mundane one of the northern 
organs of Orangeism of the time, taken from a Dublin communi- 
cation, dated 28th December, 1799 : 

“‘ An occurrence of a very extraordinary kind took place a few 
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days since in the county of Wexford, at Clougheast, the seat of 
Dr. Richard Waddy. Dr. Waddy having rendered himself very 
obnoxious to the rebels by his active loyalty during the rebellion, 
particularly by having been principally concerned in the apprehen- 
sion of Bagenal Harvey, found it necessary, for the safety of his 
life, to reside in the old vaulted castle of Clougheast, where the 
entrance of his bed-chamber was secured by an antique portcullis. 
Thus fortified, Dr. Waddy had hitherto defied all threats of assas- 
sination which came against him from every side.* A few days ago, 
a mendicant Popish friar of Taghmon, named Burn, visited the 
doctor at his castle, and was hospitably entertained at dinner. 
Burn begged to be allowed to remain, and, after some difficulty 
on the part of his host, was permitted to lie in a second bed in the 
vaulted chamber. While the doctor and the friar were going to 
their beds, the friar expressed great anxiety that his host should 
say his prayers, a duty which the doctor, who drank freely, seemed 
disposed to neglect. In the middle of the night, Dr. Waddy heard 
somebody drawing his cavalry sword, which hung at his bed’s 
head, and immediately after was attacked by the friar, who had 
arisen from his bed, dressed himself, and was now endeavouring 
to murder his host. The latter received several wounds on the 
head and arm, and at length the friar, supposing he had accom- 
plished his purpose, attempted to escape under the portcullis. 
Dr. Waddy had just strength enough left to loose the cord which 
supported it, and it fell on the priest with such violence as almost 
to sever his body, which fell down lifeless into the apartment 
below. The next morning the body of the friar was found, and 
the servants coming into their master’s room, found him covered 
with his own blood. Immediately medical aid was had, and we 
have the satisfaction of learning that Dr. Waddy is out of danger. 
A coroner’s inquest was held on the body of Burn, and the jury 
(composed of the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood) found a verdict of accidental death.’’+ 

A kinsman of John Henry Colclough, Mr. John Colclough of 
Tintern Abbey, was the nephew of Mr. Cornelius Grogan, and in 
1798 was at the head of the family interest, which was very con- 
siderable, in the county of Wexford. Before the outbreak of the 
insurrection he and Mr. Thomas M‘Cord, a respectable gentleman 
_ of the same county, left Ireland, and had taken up their abode at 
Haverfordwest, in Pembrokeshire. It was respecting their resi- 

*“ Perhaps the following notice of a catastrophe in his family may account for 
Dr. Waddy’s terror of assassination. Mr. Samuel Waddy of Jamesville, in the 
county of Wexford, was murdered in his house, on the night of the lst of May, 1793, 
by a man of the name of Spain, who had been recently discharged from his service. 


For particulars see Exshaw’s Magazine, May, 1793. 
t Goggen’s Ulster Magazine, January, 1800, p. 8. 
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dence there that a remarkable correspondence took place, which 
I now refer to. 

The Duke of Portland addressed the following letter to the 
magistrates at Haverfordwest : 

“ Whitehall, 22nd June, 1798. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN—I have received your letter on the subject of 
the late influx of persons in your county from Ireland, and am ex- 
tremely sorry to observe-that there are so many young clergymen 
and able-bodied men among them. The conduct of such persons, 
in remaining out of Ireland at a moment like the present, is very 
much to be censured ; and I desire that you will use your best 
endeavours to impress them with a due sense of the dangerous 
tendency of such an example, and of the dishonourable and dis- 
graceful imputations to which it obviously exposes them; and, at 
the same time, that you will make known to the clergy that their 
names will certainly be reported to their respective diocesans. 
With respect to Mr. Colclough and Mr. M‘Cord, I desire that they 
may have full liberty either to go to Ireland or to stay in the 
country; and that all persons for whom they will answer, as well 
as all infirm men, women, and children, may be admitted to the 
same indulgence. 

“Tam, gentlemen, 
** Your most obedient, humble servant, 
‘* PORTLAND. 
“To Messrs. Jordan and Bowen, at Haverfordwest.” 

When the Wexford gentlemen got information of this corres- 
pondence, the Protestant gentlemen of the county were summoned 
to a general meeting in the town of Wexford, on the 7th of July, 
1798, by General Lake. A copy of the duke’s letter was laid be- 
fore them: Dr. Duigenan says they were all struck with amaze- 
ment, and they determined unanimously to send a letter to the duke 
on the subject, of which the following is a copy—it was signed by 
the high sheriff of the county : 

‘‘The committee of gentlemen of the county of Wexford, 
appointed by General Lake, having read a copy of a letter from his 
Grace the Duke of Portland to Messrs. Bowen and Jordan, magis- 
trates in the town of Haverfordwest, South Wales, dated 22nd 
June ult., and which appears to have been in answer to a letter 
received by his grace from those gentlemen, cannot avoid testifying 
their hearty sorrow at the censure thrown upon the clergy of their 
diocess in said letter, and their indignation at the gross misrepre- 
sentations which must have occasioned it. They are unanimous 
in a high opinion of the loyalty, patriotism, and proper conduct of 
the clergy, and strongly feel the necessity of their flight and absence 
during the continuance of the rebellion which so unhappily raged 
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in this country ; as, had they not effected their escape, they have 
every reason to conclude that they would have shared a similar 
fate with those unhappy few of that body who early fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, and were afterwards massacred in cold 
blood. 

‘‘They lament that men of such unblemished character and 
conduct should, from the secret representations of persons no way 
qualified, be proscribed that protection and asylum so liberally 
bestowed on the persons of Mr. John Colclough and Thomas 
M‘Cord, men who were and might have remained in perfect secu- 
rity in his majesty’s fort at Duncannon, and whose characters are 
by no means free from imputation in this country, and on whom 
they are sorry to find such favour lavished by the English cabinet ; 
as they are certain no favourable account of their conduct could 
be made to government, save by themselves. 

‘* EDWARD PERCIVALL, 
“* Sheriff, and Chairman of the Committee.” 
‘Wexford, 7th July, 1798.” 
“To His Grace the Duke of Portland, Whitehall.” 


To this letter his grace never condescended to return any 
answer. 

The following paragraph was inserted in the Waterford news- 
paper of the 10th July, 1798: 

“Yesterday, Mr. John Colclough of Tintern Castle, county of 
Wexford, was brought here from Milford, in custody of two king’s 
messengers ; he was escorted by a party of the Union cavalry to 
Thomastown, on his way to Dublin. Mr. M‘Cord, who was im- 
plicated in the charge for which the former was apprehended, had 
made off; but it is said that there was no probability of his avoid- 
ing the vigilance of his pursuers. These are the two gentlemen 
who were spoken so favourably of in a letter from the Duke of 
Portland to Messrs. Jordan and Bowen, of Haverfordwest. * 

‘“* CLERICUS WEXFORDIENSIS.”’ 





MEMOIR OF CORNELIUS GROGAN, ESQ, OF JOHNSTOWN, COUNTY 
WEXFORD. 


Cornelius Grogan, of Johnstown Castle in the county Wexford, 
was fourth in descent from John Grogan, Esq., son of John 
Geoghegan of the county Antrim, settled in the county Wexford, 
and was father of 

John Grogan, Esq., born 1658; married, first, Mary, eldest 
daughter of John Reynolds of Wexford, merchant, and by her had 
one son, Cornelius, his heir, and three daughters, one of whom, 

*Dr. Duigenan’s “ Fair Representations,” &c. p..227. 
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Elizabeth, married John Waddy, Esq., of Clougheast, county 
Wexford. He married, secondly, Anne Smith of Wexford, and 
by her had issue four sons and two daughters, the eldest of whom, 
Mary, married Andrew Knox, Esq., of Rathmacnee ; the youngest, 
Sarah, married Wiliam Morgan, Esq., of Waterford, alderman and 
mayor of that city. John Grogan died in 1720, and was succeeded 
by his son, 

Cornelius Grogan, Esq., born 1687; married, in 1716, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John White of Ballyellis, county Wexford, and 
had issue three sons and two daughters. He died in 1724, and 
was succeeded by his son, 

John Grogan, Esq., of Johnstown, born in 1717, a justice of 
the peace, served as high sheriff for the county in 1746, and was 
M.P. for Enniscorthy. He married his cousin, Catharine, daugh- 
ter and heir of Major Andrew Knox, and died subsequently to 
1768, leaving issue—1. Cornelius (of whom presently); 2. George, 
town-major of Galway, who took the name of Knox, and died un- 
married in 1784; 3. William, an officer in the army, J.P., died 
1785; 4. Thomas, lieutenant in the army, killed at the battle of 
Arklow, 1798; 5. John Knox, born 1760, J.P., married, in 1784, 
Anne, daughter of Chidley Coole, Esq., of the county Limerick, 
and had issue one child, Anne Coole, married in 1807 to John 
Greene of Greenville, county Kilkenny. The preceding John 
Knox, fifth son of John Grogan, EKsq., married, secondly, in 1803, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen Fitzgerald, Esq., of Ballythomas, 
Queen’s County, and by her (who died in 1827) had issue, the last 
survivor of which was the late Hamilton Knox Grogan Morgan of 
Johnstown Castle. John Knox Grogan died in 1814, having had 
the forfeited estates of his eldest brother, Cornelius, restored to 
him. Sixth and last son of John Grogan, Overstreet, barrister- 
at-law, born 1762, married Elizabeth Moral. Daughters—1. 
Catharine, married to Vesey Colclough, Esq., of Tintern Abbey, 
county Wexford, M.P.; 2. Mary, married to Ebenezer Radford 
Rowe, Esq., of Ballybarty, county Wexford ; and, 8. Anne, mar- 
ried to James White, Esq., of Middletown, county Wexford. 

We now return to the eldest son of John Grogan, Esq., of 
Johnstown, whose history is connected with our researches. 

Cornelius Grogan, born cir. 1738, J.P., and grand juror of the 
county Wexford, filled the office of high sheriff for the county, and 
was returned for the borough of Enniscorthy in 1769 (for which 
borough his father had sat in parliament in the preceding year for 
the last time), and for six years Cornelius Grogan represented that 
borough. In 1777 he ceased to be a member of parliament. He 
died unmarried. 

He was judicially murdered on the bridge of Wexford, the 27th 
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of June, 1798, in pursuance of the sentence of a court-martial 
confirmed by Lord Cornwallis. 

His vast estates were confiscated a few weeks after his decease, 
Lord Cornwallis being then chief governor, civil and military, of 
Treland. 

The attainder was reversed, and the confiscated property re- 
stored, after many years’ solicitation on the part of his brother, 
John Knox Grogan, who died in possession of it in 1814. 

John Grogan was succeeded by the last survivor of the issue 
by his second marriage with Miss Fitzgerald, 

Hamilton Knox Grogan Morgan, Esq., of Johnstown Castle, 
born in 1807, formerly M.P. for the county of Wexford. He 
married, in 1829, a daughter of Ebenezer Rowe, Esq., of Castle- 
down House, county Wexford, and by her had issue—1. Elizabeth 
Geraldine, married to the Hon. R. F. Deane Morgan (eldest son 
of Lord Muskerry), who died in 1857; 2. Sophia Knox, deceased ; 
3. Jane Colclough. Mr. H. K. Grogan Morgan died in 1854, 
leaving two daughters, his co-heirs; and to his widow, who mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1856, Sir Thomas Esmonde of Ballynastra, for 
her life, the seat and property of Johnstown Castle.* 

The following account of Messrs. Grogan, Harvey, and Col- 
clough has been communicated to me by the Rev. Mr. Vicarry of 
Wexford, a clergyman of the Established Church, of enlightened 
views and literary attainments : 

‘* Cornelius Grogan lived at Johnstown Castle, in the parish of 
Rathaspeck, within two miles of the town of Wexford. This gen- 
tleman was much respected, an excellent magistrate and exem- 
plary landlord, discharging the duties of property and of social 
life, which was rather rare at the period, so as to command the 
affection and respect of a wide neighbourhood. But the qualities 
of Mr. Grogan’s mind were those of a simple country gentleman. 
It possessed nothing polished or brilliant. He possessed no poli- 
tical principles or talents which would have rendered him danger- 
ous to the ruling powers; indeed there was every reason why he 
should be actuated towards the British government by the most 
solid and friendly feelings. He had a large fortune; his stake in 
the country was immense ; and therefore, if he was swayed by 
common prudence, as no doubt he was, it was not likely that he 
would commit himself by any absolutely treasonable act, so as to 
compromise his fortune, position, and safety. Mr. Grogan was an 
old man, and had so far fallen into the habit of the times as to 
permit men to meet at his house whose objects were unfriendly to 
the cause of order; but it is unlikely that Mr. Grogan was a party 
to them. His house and table were made use of, inasmuch ag the 

* For some of preceding details, see ‘“‘ Landed Gentry,” by Sir Bernard Burke. 
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parties who assembled there would be beyond the reach of sus- 
picion. Mr. Grogan’s family had been always eminently loyal, 
and, in the unfortunate movement of ’98, one of his brothers fell 
fighting manfully for the crown. The account that I have. heard 
in the neighbourhood is, that upon the alarm of the rebels’ ap- 
proach, he, along with many others, was on the road, retiring to a 
place of safety, the fort of Duncannon ; but upon the road he re- 
flected upon the immense quantity of money, plate, &c., that was 
left totally exposed at Johnstown, he therefore returned to put 
them in some place of safety, hoping to rejoin the flying loyalists 
in the morning. That evening or night, some of his old friends 
came to the castle and prevailed upon an old and naturally fearful 
man to remain, telling him that he would be safe in his own house. 
The fact is, that very many in various positions in life were com- 
pelled by untoward circumstances to take an apparent interest in 
the rebel schemes, to preserve their own lives and those of their 
families. They had not the force of mind to be martyrs, and they 
had every trust, when those miserable events had blown away, to 
resume that station in society they had previously occupied of 
faithful members of a free constitution. Mr. Grogan was one of 
these. He was forced to visit the rebel camp in his carriage, and 
issued some orders to bring in cattle for their maintenance. But 
could it for a moment be thought that the atrocities of the bridge, 
and actions of a like stamp, could produce anything but horror in 
his mind? ‘To no one, I have not the smallest doubt, was more 
welcome the booming of the cannon along the waters of the Slaney, 
which heralded the victorious approach of the troops of the line, 
than to him. The sound implied deliverance to him in its fullest 
sense, as surely as to the prisoners immured in the stifling gaol or 
the prison-ship. 

“But justice does not often accompany victorious armies, or 
calm inquiry characterise their proceedings. It was determined to — 
amnesty the multitude, and to destroy the leaders; and inasmuch 
as Mr. Grogan had been seen in company with Bagenal Harvey, 
Captain Keugh, and Father Roach, hardly any other proof was re- 
quired—his case was prejudged, and the motives of personal safety 
that urged him for awhile to conceal his true character overlooked. 
A court-martial was summoned, and Mr. Grogan condemned to a 
felon’s death. So little did Mr. Grogan expect any such issue, that 
he made no efforts for escape or concealment, and when some com- 
panies came to arrest him he came down at once, unaware of the 
consequences. In fact, his fate can hardly be regarded otherwise 
than a judicial murder. Examples were required by government— 
they did not think they could get a better than Cornelius Grogan ; 
but the part of example was lost, as the thousands who looked on 
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at his execution or mangled remains knew that he was in his 
heart true to the king, while the really guilty escaped. 

‘“‘The place of execution was the arch of the doorway of the 
bridge. There Mr. Colclough of Ballyteigue, Mr. Grogan, Bage- 
nal Harvey, and Captain Keugh, died by the executioner. They 
were shortly after decapitated, and the heads were placed on pillars 
or spears in the court-house, which at that time was situated in 
the Bull Ring. At night, a few faithful friends were found who 
dragged the river for their bodies, and gave them burial. But from 
what I can hear, I understand that Mr. Grogan’s body was ceded 
to some friend ; he was thence taken to the family burial-ground, 
Rathaspeck churchyard, which adjoms the demesne of Johnstown, 
and there quietly interred. An old domestic, Devereux by name, 
after some time got possession of the head, and in an unmarked 
grave, without headstone or epitaph, the poor, old gentleman’s 
relics are united, sleeping calmly beyond the reach of violence or 
injustice ! 

** Those who have looked on these four heads in the market- 
place have by no means, after the lapse of half-a-century, yet for- 
gotten the spectacle; and some who have related the matter to 
me were melted to tears. Mr. Grogan was old, and his hair very 
long, so that it rested on his shoulders, and white as the winter’s 
snow. ‘This, with the wind, floated about, and the sight was sug- 
gestive of nothing but commiseration. Could they not have spared 
his few declining years, or had some respect to these patriarchal 
hairs blanched by so many winters, and, in the opinion of many, as 
untarnished as his reputation. With one in the yellow leaf of life, 
the grave could not have been long behind, and I envy not the 
court or the executioner that could have violated those silver locks, 
or disregarded their touching appeal ! 

‘‘ Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey resided at Bargay Castle, one 
of the finest remains of the Cromwellian period in the county 
Wexford. He was a gentleman of easy fortune and of superior 
education. He was all along disaffected to the government, and 
received at his house the chiefs of the movement, the Sheares, 
and many of the future leaders in the rebellion. Along with much 
energy, he possessed great obstinacy of character. He entered 
heart and soul in the business of 98, and in the printed pro- 
gramme of the rebel proceedings the name at the Fort was 
B. Bagenal Harvey, commander-in-chief. He, along with Mr. 
Colclough, escaped to the Saltee Islands, a small group, opposite 
the south-eastern point of the county Wexford. They occupied a 
cave, and if they had adopted prudent precautions they might have 
remained until some vessel had been engaged to take them off. 
They were, however, discovered by the smoke coming from the 
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cave ; taken and tried by court-martial; and suffered along with 
Cornelius Grogan. The family burial-place of the Harveys is 
Moyglass, but Mr. Harvey, having no friend to brave danger for 
him, was after some time buried in the churchyard of St. Patrick’s 
Church, lying about the centre of the town of Wexford, a necro- 
polis attached to one of those numerous religious edifices which 
still exist within the precincts of the borough.” 

A gentleman of Wexford, of high character and station, gives 
me the following account : 

‘Cornelius Grogan, it appears, was never married, though he 
‘ was an old man when he was put to death. In 1844, the heir to 
the Grogan property was G. Grogan Morgan, his grand-nephew. 
The attainder was reversed, and the property restored to John 
Grogan, father of George Morgan of Johnstown Castle, Wexford, 
inheritor of the estates, who, in 1844, lived in the family residence, 
Johnstown Castle, two miles from Wexford. Cornelius Grogan 
took no part in the affairs of the United Irishmen, and was not 
present at any battle whatever during the time of the insurrection, 
though he was accused of that crime, and it was sworn to that he 
headed a party of insurgents—whereas he was their prisoner at the 
time, and in the act of being brought to prison by them, when he 
was charged with being their leader. He remained in Wexford, 
closely watched by the rebels, until the government troops were on 
the point of entering the town. Cornelius Grogan was captain of 
a corps of volunteers in 1782; the cannons belonging to that corps 
were stored at Johnstown Castle, his residence—these he sent into 
Wexford barracks as soon as he heard of the insurrection; and it 
was proved before a committee of the Irish House of Commons 
that he offered £500 to one of his tenants to get him out of the 
county Wexford; it clearly appeared that he lost his life inno- 
cently.” 

Cloney, who had full opportunity of knowing Mr. Grogan’s 
character and position, and the circumstances in which he was 
placed in 1798, thus speaks of him : 

‘“‘ The treatment which Mr. Cornelius Grogan and Mr. Beau- 
champ Bagenal Harvey experienced was almost equally cruel, and 
their condemnation equally unjust. Mr. Grogan was a Protestant 
gentleman of very large fortune, his estates producing at least 
£10,000 a-year. He was advanced in life, perhaps over seventy 
years of age, and infirm. Larly in life he was a friend of civil and 
religious liberty, and one of those appointed by a public meeting 
held in Wexford in March, 1795, to proceed to London with 
a petition to his majesty, praying him to continue Earl Fitz- 
william in the administration of the Irish government; he was 
therefore, as a friend to equal laws, a lover of justice, and an enemy 
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to local oppression, personally obnoxious to the vile retainers of the 
Trish oligarchy, who then let loose ‘the whirlwind and rode upon 
the storm of civil desolation in the county of Wexford.’ It was 
not until the occupation of the county town by the insurgents that 
this venerable gentleman was called to join, and his constrained 
adhesion was obtained in the following manner: The farmers and 
their families inhabiting the baronies of Forth and Bargay had 
been most cruelly outraged by the king’s troops in their retreat 
from Wexford to Duncannon Fort, although those people were at 
the time remaining quietly in their houses, and, with the exception 
of a few individuals, had taken no part whatever in the insurrec- 
tion. The atrocities of the military had however so enraged this 
simple race, that they immediately congregated in immense num- 
bers, armed themselves with such weapons as they could hastily 
procure, and were proceeding to head-quarters at Wexford for in- 
structions. On their road to Wexford they halted near Johnstown, 
where Mr. Grogan lived, and sent a detachment to his house to 
require that he should join the people, and if he refused to comply 
with this request voluntarily, the leader of the detachment was 
instructed to enforce his attendance. Had this venerable man 
refused on that day to accompany those messengers sent to bring 
him forth by entreaty or compulsion, his instantaneous execution 
would probably have followed his refusal. He was therefore con- 
strained, that he might save his life (although extremely ill in a fit 
of the gout), to order his horse from the stable, which he mounted ; 
and having joined the assembled multitude, then waiting for him 
in the vicinity of his demesne, he accompanied them to Wexford. 
While he remained there he was totally incapacitated, by his age 
and infirmities, from assuming or acting in any military character, 
and when a fit opportunity offered, by the departure of the insur- 
gents from the town, he repaired to his family mansion at Johns- 
town. 

‘*“So unconscious was this venerable and excellent man of 
having been guilty of a crime, that he remained at home until he 
was arrested by a party sent from Wexford, which conveyed him 
into that town, and committed him to prison. 

** On the 26th of June he was brought to trial before that exe- 
erable tribunal which then existed in Wexford, convicted of being 
an insurgent leader, and sentenced to suffer death. It was proved 
on his trial, by unimpeachable witnesses, that he was compelled at 
the peril of his life to join the insurgents, and the only shadow of 
proof adduced to criminate him was in the testimony of a man who 
swore that he had supplied provisions to the commissariat. On the 
day after his conviction the sentence of the court-martial was car- 
ried into execution by hanging him on the bridge of Wexford. 
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As soon as life was extinct he was taken down from the temporary 
gallows on which he had suffered death, his head cut off, his 
body stripped naked, and after being treated with most scandalous 
indignities, by a rabble composed of yeomen and soldiers, it was 
flung into the river. When he was proceeding or rather hobbling 
from the gaol to the place of execution—as he was hardly able to 
walk with his gouty feet—he and Mr. Harvey cordially shook hands. 
The latter—who appeared to be quite unmanned, more on account 
of Mr. Grogan’s fate than his own—said to him, ‘ My dear Gro- 
gan, you indeed suffer death innocently.’ The fact which I shall 
now state is so incredible, that were it not capable of proof, from 
minutes taken in the Irish House of Commons when the act of 
attainder was passed against Mr. Grogan and Mr. Harvey, and 
their properties confiscated by that parricidal gang which then 
legislated for Ireland—it would scarcely be received as truth in a 
community of savages. ‘The members of the court-martial which 
tried those two lamented gentlemen—bound as they must have 
conscientiously been by their honour to discharge their duties con- 
formable to martial law—regardless of the high characters and un- 
blemished reputation of their prisoners and of their exalted rank, 
and setting at nought the awful considerations of temporal infamy 
and eternal reprobation, took special care to avoid being sworn, as 
they should have been, ‘ to administer justice according to the evi- 
dence,’ and thus, without even complying with the necessary judicial 
forms, did they consign to death and attaint two gentlemen in 
whose veins ran the best blood of our country.’”* 

Truly Orangeism had great reason to be proud of its vast 
power and state privileges. The faction of the ascendancy in 
Ireland could lay their hands on any gentleman in the land out- 
side of their pale, no matter how innocent he might be—how ex- 
alted—how well known for his attachment to the Protestant reli- 
gion and the principles which placed the house of Hanover on the 
throne of England. They might bring to the scaffold any man of 
any quality or any category in Ireland against whom they had a 
grudge ora prejudice. They might cause the life to be sworn away 
of such men as Sir Edward Crosbie and Cornelius Grogan without 
remonstrance or rebuke. 

In 1779, Mr. Cornelius Grogan filled the office of high sheriff 
for the county of Wexford. He sat in parliament for Ennis- 
corthy, and on the dissolution of parliament in 1790, he offered 
himself for the county of Wexford, and lost it by a small majority. 
He had two brothers in the yeomanry ; the eldest, Captain Thomas 
Knox Grogan, was killed at the head of his corps by the rebels at 
the battle of Arklow ; the other, Captain John Grogan, in 1796, 

* Cloney, p. 194. 
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chiefly at his own expense, raised the corps of the Healthfield 
cavalry, and had been badly wounded in an action with the rebels. 
Yet the services of these men to their king and country could not 
save their respected and venerable brother, then upwards of seventy 
years of age, from an ignominious death. Of his innocence of the 
crime laid to his charge there could not have been the shadow of a 
doubt on the minds of those who conspired against his life. 

With respect to the attainder in his case, Sir Jonah Barrington 
observes: “‘ The only charge the government (to excuse the cul- 
pability of General Lake) could prove was his having been sur- 
rounded by the insurgent army, which placed him under surveil- 
lance, and who, to give importance to themselves, forced him one 
day into the town of Wexford on horseback—a peasant of the name 
of Savage attending him with a blunderbuss, with orders to shoot 
him if he refused to obey their commands. Against his will they 
nominated him a commissary, knowing that his numerous tenan- 
try would be more willing in consequence to supply them. He 
used no weapon of any description—too feeble even to hold one 
in his hand. 

“A lady of the name of Segrave gave evidence that her family 
in the town were in want of food, and that she went to Mr. Grogan 
to give her an order for some bread, which request, to save her 
family from starving, he reluctantly complied with. Through that 
order she procured some loaves, and supplied her children ; and 
for that act of benevolence, and on that lady’s evidence, Mr. Gro- 
gan was sentenced to die as a traitor, and was immediately hanged 
and beheaded, when unable to walk to the place of execution, and 
already almost lifeless from age, imprisonment, pain, and brutal 
treatment. It appeared before parliament, upon interrogating the 
president of the court, that the members of the court-martial which 
tried him had not been sworn ; that they were only seven instead 
of thirteen, the usual number; that his material witness was shot 
by the military while on the road between Johnstown Castle and 
Wexford, to give evidence of Mr. Grogan’s entire innocence; and 
that while General Lake was making merry at dinner (with his staff 
and some members of the court that condemned him), one of the 
first gentlemen in the county (in every point far his superior) was 
hanged and mutilated almost before his windows. The author’s 
intimate knowledge of Mr. Cornelius Grogan for many years en- 
ables him to assert most unequivocally—and it is but justice to 
his memory to do so—that though a person of independent mind 
as well as fortune, and an opposition member of the Irish pazrlia- 
ment, he was no more a rebel than his brothers, who had signal- 
ized themselves in battle as royalists, and the survivor of whom 
was rewarded by the same government by an unprecedented bill of 
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attainder against that unfortunate gentleman long after he was 
dead, by which his great estates were confiscated to the crown. 

‘* This attainder bill was one of the most illegal and unconsti- 
tutional acts ever promoted by any government; but after much 
more than £10,000 costs to crown officers, and to Lord Norbury as 
attorney-general, had been extracted from the property, the estates 
were restored to the surviving brother.’’* 

When his enemies are compelled to speak in the following 
terms of his fate, we may fairly conclude that his judicial murder 
was wholly indefensible. Dr. Patrick Duigenan thus speaks of him 
in his ‘‘ Fawr Representation of the State of Ireland :” 

‘It is but justice to observe that it is alleged in behalf of the 
late Cornelius Grogan, Esq., that his residence was only three 
miles from the town of Wexford; that the rebellion broke out 
very suddenly and unexpectedly ; that his infirmities disabled him 
from retreating from the rebels with that expedition which could 
give him any reasonable hopes of escape ; that the rebels imagined 
the presumed countenance and support of a gentleman of his rank 
would acquire credit to their cause, and when they had him in their 
power they conferred on him what title they pleased, in which he 
was obliged to acquiesce for the preservation of his life among 
such a savage banditti; and that he never acted as commissary- 
general of their army, or in any military capacity among them ; 
and indeed it is very certain that whatever title of general or 
commander they might have given him, he was utterly incapable 
of undertaking or performing any active service, being much ad- 
vanced in years, and a great martyr to the gout.’’+ 

Sir Richard Musgrave, in commenting on the charges brought 
against him of acting as commissary-general of the rebel army, de- 
clares, ‘It is most certain that this unfortunate ee never 
acted but from compulsion.”’} 

Cornelius Grogan dying Dee issue—when the attainder was 
reversed, the property was restored to his nephew, John Grogan, 
and at his death went to his son, G. Grogan Morgan, the late pro- 
prietor of Johnstown Castle. 

Charles Jackson in his narrative makes the following reference 
to Grogan’s position : 

‘* Having described the three principal officers among the rebels, 
I shall add a short account of Mr. Grogan, a man of property in the 
county Wexford. 

‘‘Mr. Cornelius Grogan was a gentleman of, I believe, near 
sixty years of age, and was considered to be one of the richest men 


* Vide Barrington’s “ Rise and Fall,” p. 374. 
+ Vide Duigenan’s “ Fair Representation of the Present Political State of Ireland.” 
{ Vide Sir Richard Musgrave’s History, Appendix, p. 135. 
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in the county. He resided at a place called Johnstown, near three 
miles from Wexford, where he had a very large estate, some hun- 
dred acres of which were inclosed in a deer-park. He bore an 
exceeding good character among his tenantry, but was always 
thought to be of a retired and remarkably near disposition. He 
had never been known to take an active part in political matters, 
but passed most of his time in trying mechanical experiments, and 
was esteemed to be very ingenious. He had two younger brothers, 
each of whom was colonel of a corps of yeomen, and of approved 
loyalty. One of them was killed charging the rebels at the head 
of his corps, and the other was wounded in a like situation. In 
person he was of the middle size, and had a morose countenance.” 

Jackson thus refers to the execution of Grogan and Harvey : 

‘* Thursday, June 28th.—This morning about ten o’clock, Mr. 
Harvey and Mr. Grogan, and a Mr. Pendergast, a very rich 
merchant, were brought to the place of execution on the bridge. 
When they arrived at the fatal spot, Mr. Harvey, in a very low 
tone of voice spoke to the gentlemen who stood round him. He 
declared that if he had the least idea that such enormities and 
murders would have been committed upon the Protestants as had 
been, he would have had no concern in the business. He seemed 
to be very penitent, and was very loth to die, endeavouring all he 
could to delay the execution. Mr. Grogan asked Mr. Harvey if 
he had not been forced to join the rebels, to which Mr. Harvey 
answered, ‘Yes.’ (This I did not hear, but a person who stood 
nearer to him assured me of it.) 

“Mr. Grogan at this moment expressed a desire to see his 
brother, Colonel John Grogan, who accordingly came to him. 
They took each other by the hand and bid a last farewell. 

“The prisoners then knelt down, prayed a few minutes, and 
were then launched into eternity. After they had hung ten 
minutes they were taken down, and the heads of Mr. Harvey and 
Mr. Grogan were cut off, after which the.three bodies were thrown 
into the river. The heads of Mr. Harvey and Mr. Grogan were 
fixed on each side of that of Captain Keugh, on the top of the 
court-house.” 

Lord Lake survived the glories of his Wexford campaign about 
ten years. He died in London, in February, 1808, and had the 
consolation and honour of being visited in his dying moments 
by the prince regent. The writer of the notice of his lordship’s 
death in The Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1808, ob- 
serves, “The brave spirit of the noble and gallant soldier, imme- 
diately after the consoling visit of the prince regent, took its de- 
parture for another and a better world’—to which, it might be 
added, he had sent in rather a summary manner, it must be con- 
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fessed, an old gentleman innocent of any crime against the state, 
but guilty of liberal principles and a plentiful estate, of the name 
of Cornelius Grogan. 

Such was the fate of three gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, of ample fortune, of honourable principles—against whom, 
at the period of their first arrests, not one criminal act could be im- 
puted, and the sole cause of the suspicion of whose loyalty, at the 
outbreak of the insurrection, and up to the period of Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s prophetic speculations, consisted in their supposed 
adherence to the opinions of the opposition party, and their pre- 
sumed attachment to the cause of parliamentary reform. For 
these “‘ high crimes and misdemeanours,” in the eyes of an Irish 
administration, they were permitted to be “‘ sacrificed in the con- 
fusion of the times.” Could these things have happened in Eng- 
land? could they have happened in any other country than Ireland? 
can the recurrence of such acts ever again be dreaded in that coun- 
try? These are questions that must naturally suggest themselves 
to the people of both countries. With respect to the latter in- 
quiry—so long as Ireland is not governed for a faction, but for the 
interests of the great body of the people, the question is one, the 
solution of which can only be inimical to the views of those who 
attach more importance to the intolerant and intolerable preten- 
sions of that faction, than to the integrity of the British empire. 


_——_ 


Z CHAPTER II. 
NOTICE OF CAPTAIN KEUGH. 


JACKSON, in his personal narrative of the Wexford rebellion, says: 


“Mr. Keugh, who was made by the rebels governor of Wexford, 
was originally a drummer in his majesty’s army (I believe in the 
33rd regiment), and during the American war had been advanced 
from that station to the rank of captain. He had quitted the 
army, and actually received half-pay at the time the rebellion broke 
out; was about fifty-four years of age, rather above the middle 
size, and might be called a well-looking man. His head was quite 
bald in the front, and he wore his hair, which was remarkably 
white, tied behind. He had very much the appearance and man- 
ner of a gentleman—was married to a very handsome woman, 
much younger than himself—had no children, and was comfortably 
situated in a very good house in George’s-street, Wexford. When 
the rebellion broke out on Whit-Sunday, on the alarm being given 
he volunteered in one of the yeomanry corps, and was actually 
Iv. 34 
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employed the evening of that day in establishing fortifications to 
repulse the insurgents; and on the day following he was appointed 
to command a party of volunteers which was to guard one of the 
entrances to the town; yet, on the rebels taking possession of 
the town, he joined them, and was appointed chief governor, and 
continued in that situation till his majesty’s troops obtained pos- 
session of it. Numbers of prisoners who had been seized in the 
country were carried before him officially, previous to their being 
committed to gaol. . 

“04th June, 1798.—The courts-martial for the trials of the 
prisoners also began this day. Captain Keugh, who had been 
rebel governor of the town, was convicted. It may seem strange 
that he who had been in so conspicuous a situation should not 
have made his escape when the king’s troops approached towards 
the town; but he expected to have secured his safety by nego- 
tiation, as appears by the following proposal which he transmitted 
to General Lake : 

“«<That Captain M‘Manus* shall proceed from Wexford towards 
Oulart, accompanied by Mr. E. Hay, appointed by the inhabitants, 
of all religious persuasions, to inform the officer commanding the 
kineg’s troops that they are ready to deliver up the town of Wex- 
ford without opposition, lay down their arms, and return to their 
allegiance, provided that their persons and properties are guaran- 


teed by the commanding officer; and that they will use every - 


influence in their power to induce the people of the country at 
large to return to their allegiance also. These terms we hope 
Captain M‘Manus will be able to procure. 
(Signed) 
‘*¢ By order of the inhabitants of Wexford, 
“* Marr. Keven.’” 


Lieutenant-General Lake returned an answer to Mr. Keugh’s 
proposal, declaring he could not attend to any terms offered by 
rebels in arms against their sovereign, and while they continued so 
he must use the force entrusted to him with the utmost energy 
for their destruction. ' 

Lord Lake kept his word with a vengeance. He caused this 
loyal and most humane man to be judicially murdered by a court- 
martial. 

‘Hight other rebels,” says Jackson, “were convicted the same 
day that Captain Keugh was found guilty. One of these was Father 


ay Captain M‘Manus was an officer in the Antrim militia, and had been con- 
fined in Wexford gaol by the rebels. Mr. E. Hay was captain in the North Cork 
militia, and was under confinement with Lord Kingshorough. It was supposed by 
Captain Keugh that an application through these officers would have better effect.” 
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Roach, a priest, who had particularly distinguished himself among 
the rebels, by his example in leading them on to battle, by religious 
exhortations, and by his assurances of the certain effects of those 
consecrated charms which, if they wore them in the face of their 
enemies, he said would protect them from danger. They were all 
sentenced to be hanged the next day at eleven o’clock, at the 
bridge where the Protestants had been so cruelly murdered. 

“In the course of this day a considerable number of rebels 
were taken up and committed to gaol. 

“Monday, June 25.—Captain Keugh, Father Roach, and the 
seven other convicted rebels were brought to the bridge of Wex- 
ford at eleven o'clock, according to the sentence passed on them. 
The crowd assembled was very great—which I mention, as I wish 
to remark how different the conduct of the spectators on this me- 
lancholy occasion was, when compared with the licentious and 
inhuman fury of that mob which surrounded and witnessed the 
massacre of the Protestants. Those victims, while on their way 
to execution, were deafened by the exultations and oppressed by 
the insults of the savage-minded men and women who in droves 
pressed upon them on all sides. What a reverse did the present 
scene exhibit! Recent as were the injuries which had been sus- 
tained by those who were not liberated from prison, and inflamed 
as the minds of the various sufferers by the rebellion may be 
supposed to have been, yet not a reflection was cast upon any of 
the convicts, nor a gesture seen that could disturb them at this 
awful moment. The sentiment which produced such decorum, at 
such a time, evidently proceeded from the temperate and humane 


~ manner in which the law was put in force by the commander-in- 


chief, and against those rebels whose conduct was most flagitious. 

‘Captain Keugh made a speech of some length, which, as I 
was not near to him, I could not hear. I was informed it chiefly 
tended to exculpate him from the ignominy of being supposed to 
have taken any part in those cruelties which had been committed 
by the rebels, which, on the contrary, he said, he had always used 
his utmost exertions to prevent. He desired that the Rev. Mr. 
Elgee, the Protestant minister, might be sent for, which request 
was immediately granted. With him Captain Keugh continued 
some time in prayer. He then was executed; and after having 
hung about a quarter of an hour, was cut down and the head sepa- 
rated from the body, which was cast into the river in the same 
place where the bodies of the murdered Protestants had been 
thrown. His head was fixed upon a pike, and placed upon the 
court-house. 

‘“‘ Happily, such is the horror which every human being that is 


‘not in the most depraved state has of cruelty and murder, that 
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anxiety to wipe away the stain of such a reproach is commonly 
observed to operate upon men in their last moments. Thus it was 
with Mr. Keugh, and to a certain degree I give him credit; but 
this I must say, that on the day when I with the two other Pro- 
testants were called out and forced to execute Murphy, as the 
procession passed the custom-house I observed Captain Keugh 
on the quay, with a great number of pikemen formed in a line. 
When we passed him, he saluted the guard after the military 
manner. As I knew him well before the rebellion from his having 
been accustomed to call upon me at my shop, I did all in my 
power by gestures to attract his attention and move his compas- 
sion, but without effect—he would not look at me. Thus if he 
did not perpetrate he assented to the horrid murders which were 
committed, which renders his justification doubtful. 

‘* Father Roach, the Roman Catholic priest who was executed 
with Captain Keugh, was brother to General Roach. He was a 
man of uncommon stature, and was so heavy that the first rope by 
which he was suspended broke.” 

“‘ Keugh on his trial,’ says Sir Richard Musgrave, ‘‘ made a 
very able defence, during the whole of which he was cool and de- 
liberate, and so eloquent and pathetic as to excite the most tender 
emotions in the breasts of his auditors. Lord Kingsborough, Mr. 
Le Hunte, and other respectable witnesses proved that he acted on 
all occasions with singular humanity, and endeavoured to prevent 
the effusion of blood, and that they owed their lives to his active 
interference. He said, ‘That after the massacre on the evening 
of the 20th of June, he was sitting in his own house, when he re- 
ceived the following message from the commander-in-chief, Roach, 
the priest, by Thomas Dixon, that as he was leaving town on par- 
ticular business, he ordered him, under pain of death, on the next 
morning before twelve o'clock, to put to death one hundred more 
of the prisoners in the same manner that ninety-seven had suffered 
that day.’ He then stated that his brother, who had lived many 
years in his house, and had long served the king with reputation 
as an officer, was as noted for his loyalty as for every moral virtue. 
That, on hearing the sanguinary mandate of Roach delivered by 
Dixon, he ordered himself to be put to bed, as from feebleness and 
decrepitude he had not been able for many years to move from one 
place to another. That, next morning, he crept all-fours to the 
governor’s apartment in his absence, where, having found a case of 
pistols, he blew out his brains. He was frequently interrupted in 
the course of this doleful narration by crying and sobbing. He 
declared that his only object was to reform and improve the con- 
stitution, but that Popish fanaticism had defeated his designs, 
and borne down everything. He lamented that he had totally 
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neglected the cultivation of the Protestant religion, in which he 
had been bred; however, he was attended in his last moments by 
a Protestant clergyman. After having prayed devoutly on his 
knees, he rose, and then prayed aloud and fervently for the king 
and royal family, and that his majesty might long sit upon the 
throne, and that the constitution in church and state might never 
be overthrown. His pathetic eloquence and strength of argument 
on his trial moved the audience so much, that a general officer 
who was present ran hastily to General Lake and requested that 
he might be respited ; but the general assured him that he found 
among his papers sufficient indications of his guilt.’’* 

“ There was living in Wexford,” says Cloney, ‘‘at the time the 
insurgents took possession of it, an aged gentleman named Kew, 
who had served in the army, and was then a retired officer on half- 
pay. As a person supposed to be conversant in the practice of 
military men in the maintenance of discipline, he was called on to 
assist in framing regulations for the preservation of public order, 
and for enforcing strict subordination at the different posts which 
were occupied in the town by the popular force. In the two-fold 
capacity of a civil magistrate and military commander he acted 
until the town surrendered to General Lake, when he was arrested, 
committed to prison, and brought to trial. He made a most able 
defence, proving, not only that he was compelled to accept the 
office he held at the hazard of his life, but that his exertions had 
been of the utmost consequence in preserving the lives and proper- 
ties of the inhabitants. 

‘‘ These powerful justifications of his conduct did not avail him 
before that motley tribunal which sat in judgment on so many vir- 
tuous and innocent men in Wexford. He was sentenced to die, 
and was executed on the bridge with the Rev. Philip Roach. He 
was decapitated, and, like the other prisoners, both their bodies 
stripped naked, treated with the most indecent brutality, and 
thrown into the river.” 


NOTICE OF JOHN KELLY OF KILLAN. 


THE Rey. Mr. Gordon tells us that: ‘Among the Romanist 
leaders of the rebellion executed at the time of its suppression at 
Wexford was Kelly of Killaun, already mentioned as conductor of 
that column which entered the town of Ross. This young man 
was worthy of a far better cause and better associates, his courage 
and humanity being equal and conspicuous. But the display of 
humanity by a rebel was in general, in the trials by court-martial, 


: * “Memoirs of the different Rebellions in Ireland,” by Sir Richard Musgrave, 
p- 506. . 
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by no means regarded as a circumstance in favour of the accused. 
Strange as it may seem in times of cool reflection, it was very fre- 
quently urged as a proof of guilt. Whoever could be proved to have 
saved a loyalist from assassination, his house from burning, or his 
property from plunder, was considered as having influence among 
the rebels— consequently, a rebel commander.’”* 

‘John Kelly of Killan, the son of a respectable shopkeeper 
and farmer, at the foot of Blackstairs Mountain—as brave an Irish- 
man as ever trod the battle-field—was about 25 years of age, and 
in the action at Ross, as I have before mentioned, was severely 
wounded in one of his thighs. He was conveyed to Wexford that 
he might have the benefit of medical assistance, where he re- 
mained until the town was entered by the king’s troops. Greatly 
reduced by the keenness of his sufferings, he lay confined to his 
bed when the messengers of death visited his lodgings. They 
forced him from his bed, and had him carried before the insatiable 
court-martial, where his trial was brief and his condemnation im- 
mediate. At the place of execution, to which he was drawn on a 
car, the rabble of mercenaries that crowded to the spot gave full 
scope to their inhuman propensities, by rolling his head along the 
street until they brought it opposite the windows of a house in 
which an afflicted sister of his lodged, when they raised it from the 
pavement, and launched it into the air with savage yells of ex- 
ultation. Let the English people attend to this appalling fact— 
that savages could be found to torture the feelings of a respectable, 
amiable, and well-educated female, who had spent many weary 
days and nights watching the bedside of a beloved brother, whose 
long sufferings and still painful wound, she expected, would com- 
mand for him the compassion—at least forbearance until a reco- 
very would take place—of men calling themselves gentlemen and 
Christians ; but Christian feeling and mercy were strangers to 
their savage bosoms. I ask, can the enemies of the people adduce 
one act of atrocity on their part equalled by this? No; I defy 
them. If dread passion and revenge unfortunately too often drove 
them to commit acts of cruelty, both the persons and feelings of 
females were always respected with the tenderest scrupulosity. 

‘““The brave Kelly’s head was afterwards placed by Captain 
Kew’s in front of the court-house. Mr. Kelly had been equally 


active and successful during his martial progress in preserving the 


lives and properties of his Protestant countrymen; yet, be it told 


to the disgrace of human nature that his ingrate prosecutor was a 


person whose life he had saved.’’+ 


_ * “History of the Rebellion in Treland,” by Rev. James Gordon, p. 186. 
t Cloney. 
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NOTICE OF EDWARD ROACH OF GARALOUGH. 


‘“‘ GENERAL Epwarp Roacu,” says Luke Cullen, ‘“‘ was born on 
the townland of Garalough, four miles north of Wexford, and two 
south of the residence of his friend, Fitzgerald of Newpark. He 
was of a highly respectable family which descended from the first 
English settlers. A large tract of that country extending from Cas- 
tlebridge towards Enniscorthy, on the left bank of the Slaney, was 
early possessed by the Roaches, and got the name of Roachesland, 
which it bears to this day. He was also very extensive in the 
corn and malting trade, and was a wealthy man. His wife was as 
great a patriot. He was, from what I have heard, a well-educated 
man, considering the time. He certainly was a man of superior 
mental powers. He was considered one of the most generous and 
off-handed of men. He was a man of high spirit and honourable 
principles, as indeed his whole family have been noted for those 
qualities. 

‘“‘The butcheries in Dunlayin and Carnew, and the exploits of 
Hunter Gowan’s and Hawtrey White’s cavalry, the flogging of the 
Rey. Father Dixon, and Archy Jacob’s flogging of the men in the 
village of Ballagheen, had no small influence on the mind of Mr. 
Roach and on his conduct on the morning of the 27th of May, 
when he met the insurgent force at the village of Ballynamanacy, 
about midway between Garalough and Oulart Hill, in his full uni- 
form, and a few more of his corps; and at that battle he did all 
that he possibly could do, in conjunction with Mr. Morgan Byrne, 
to keep his men firm and steady at the onset. 

‘‘On the .20th of June, it was determined on by the com- 
manders of the insurgent forces to bring up the Shelmaliers from 
Wexford to the camp at Vinegar Hill—for a general engagement 
was certain to commence next morning—and General Edward 
Roach was deputed for that service. He left Enniscorthy on the 
afternoon of that day. He made a rapid march to the camp at 
Three-rock Mountain, and thence into the town of Wexford, to 
collect the scattered men of the Shelmaliers. This was a far more 
difficult task than was at first imagined. Difficulties were raised 
about the march to Vinegar Hill. A great number of people from 
his own neighbourhood (which was about four miles to the north 
side of the Slaney) had gone home from both encampments, and to 
that place he rode, leaving at the same time orders to march off 
what men were in readiness. A number of them did assemble on 
the quays and on the bridge of Wexford, and dispersed again; and 
when Roach returned at a late hour he found no preparation for 
marching. The night passed without much sleep or refreshment, 
and as the day dawned he was again endeavouring to marshal the 
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men, but was unable to get them to march until about the time the 
battle commenced. As soon as they heard the cannon, the greatest 
exertion was made to reach the camp. But when they arrived at 
a place called Darby’s Gap, about two miles from Enniscorthy, 
on the left side of the Slaney, they met their friends retreating. 
Here he endeavoured to draw up his horsemen, with a small column 
of foot to support them, in order to check the pursuit ; but this 
hasty arrangement was soon broken. The royal cavalry was in 
full pursuit, and cutting down every human being that fell in their 
way. But the fire from Roach’s horse checked them ; and although 
the little column of infantry that he formed did not preserve their 
order, yet they formed small parties of sixes, tens, or twenties, and 
from behind the cross ditches they frequently stopped and fired on 
their pursuers. Roach still kept on with his small squadron of 
horse between both parties, and at length the pursuit ceased. 
“He regained Wexford, and marched the same evening with 
the northern division of their army, and so on through the county 
Wicklow. His lady rode alongside with him, and clung to his 


fortune with extraordinary devotion. Mr. Roach surrendered in 


August to Brigade-Major Fitzgerald on condition of being trans- 
orted.”” 

pe Edward Roach,” says Jones, ‘‘ who was appointed general, 

was a middling country farmer near Wexford, and before the re- 

bellion was permanent sergeant in Colonel Le Hunte’s corps of 

yeoman cavalry. He was not much taller than Bagenal Harvey, 

but a great deal more corpulent, and about forty years old.’’* 





MEMOIR OF EDWARD AND JOHN HAY OF BALLINKEEL. 


In Cox’s Irish Magazine for August, 1808, we have a sketch 
of the career of Edward Hay up to that period, the materials for 
which, I have reason to know, were furnished by Mr. Edward 
Hay, and from that notice I therefore take the following extracts : 

“Edward Hay was born about the year 1761, in the village 
of Ballinkeel, county Wexford. He is descended from the house 
of Hay in Scotland, of which the Earls of Errol are the heads. 
This ancient family was ennobled by Kenneth ITI. for the bravery 
of an old chieftain, who, with his sons, distinguished themselves 
in resisting the plundering Danes. 

“A branch of the family, of whom Edward Hay is a descend- 
ant, settled in the county of Wexford under Strongbow, in the 
reign of Henry IT., where Mr. Hay’s ancestor had a knight’s share 
of land allotted to him, which continued in the family until the 
usurpation of Cromwell. Like all the Irish Catholic families, 

* John Jones’ “ Narrative of Engagements with the Rebels,” &c., p. 38. 
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they embarked their persons and fortunes in the cause of their 
king, and with him they fell victims to their loyalty ; for Cromwell _ 
confiscated the whole of their lands, with those of the other faith- 
ful gentry of Wexford: only one estate in the county remained 
unalienated. The ungrateful and profligate Charles II., instead of 
remunerating the people who suffered for their attachment to his 
family, confirmed the acts of Cromwell, and abandoned the illus- 
trious Catholic sufferers for the gratification of his father’s mur- 
derers. 

“The unfortunate survivor of his patrimony took a long lease 
of an adjoining land, which enabled the family to live in a manner 
suitable to their usual respectability, which still continues in their 
hands, having been fortunate enough, through ages of persecution, 
to escape the atrocious vigilance of the laws to encourage Protes- 
tant discoverers. 

‘* At an early age, Mr. Hay was sent to the Continent to re- 
ceive an education suitable to his respectable line of life, which 
vandal legislators had denied him at home. After prosecuting his 
studies in Germany and France with success, he returned to his 
native country, and joined himself and embarked his talents with 
those Catholic gentlemen who assembled for the purpose of pro- 
curing from parliament some relaxation of those savage penal laws 
which so grievously oppressed the great body of the Irish people. 

“In 1791, Mr. Hay was delegated by his native county to the 
general committee of Catholics, whose representation to the empire 
and to the king were so explanatory of the degraded state they 
held in the country, that his majesty was pleased to recommend 
their case to the legislature; and, in 17938, several of the most 
odious of the penal laws were repealed. 

“In 1798, when the county of Wexford was seriously agitated, 
Mr. Hay, with the other gentlemen of the county, by their un- 
wearied diligence and seasonable promptness, succeeded in quell- 
ing an alarming disposition to insurrection which manifested itself 
among the lower orders by several daring acts, in one of which the 
unfortunate Major Valloten fell, at the head of his regiment. 

‘“ During the short administration of Lord Fitzwilliam, in 
1795, the Catholics of Ireland, animated by the apparent happi- 
ness which this nobleman’s government promised and as quickly 
depressed with the alarming account of his recall, addressed his 
lordship from all quarters expressive of their affection for his per- 
son and the deepest regret at his departure; they justly anticipated 
the awful consequences of this impolitic act of the English minis- 
ter, who blindly hazarded the safety of the empire to listen to the 
intemperate suggestions of Clare and his associates, the place- 
hunting, bigoted Beresfords. Mr. Hay was one of the gentlemen 
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of Wexford appointed to wait on his excellency with the address, 
and in the same year was appointed to carry a petition to the 
king as a delegate from the same county. This petition was 
signed by 22,251 signatures, which he procured in the short space 
of one week; and on the 22nd April, with his brother delegates, 
in full levee at St. James’s, presented it to his majesty. 

“Tn 1795, he submitted a plan to Lord Fitzwilliam for the 
enumeration of the inhabitants of Ireland, which met the approba- 
tion of his lordship, who would have patronised the undertaking 
had he not been so prematurely recalled. Myr. Hay was living in 
Wexford at the period when it fell into the hands of the insur- 
- gents. Fortunately for Lord Kingsborough, who was taken pri- 
soner by them, that Mr. Hay’s popularity extended with so much 
influence, that he, after much pains and great solicitude, saved 


the peer from the punishment of flogging, which he is said to have - 


invented for the purpose of extorting confession. No other-person 
could have saved the young nobleman’s life, from the horrid cha- 
racter he bore for cruelty while stationed in Dublin, it being well 
known that it was his lordship’s regiment, the North Cork militia, 
that had the honour of inventing the celebrated pitch caps, so fre- 
quently used in torturing the unfortunate peasantry. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding his exemplary conduct in preserving the life 
of the peer, and many other persons who were exposed to the 
exasperated rebels, a conspiracy was formed by the Orange ruffians 
of the county, under the name of gentlemen, to take away his life. 
They summoned several hundred witnesses with a view of terrify- 
ing or seducing some wretches to charge Mr. Hay with being a 
leader in the rebellion, and succeeded in procuring fifty persons to 
give information. His activity to preserve the loyal from torture 
and death was brought as evidence against him, and the mercy 
they received by his influence was declared as a strong assurance 
of guilt. 

“On the 24th of July, 1799, he was arraigned at the summer 
assizes, before Baron Smith, for high treason, and on the 27th of 
the same month was tried; but the trained informers having failed, 
by neglecting the instructions of their tutors, Mr. Hay was honour- 
ably acquitted. ; 

“On the 29th, he was again arrested by General Grose. After 
some short time, a memorial was presented to Lord Cornwallis, 
stating his formal acquittal, which his lordship was pleased to 
allow, and again he was liberated. 

‘“*Mr. Hay has given to the world the best history of this un- 
fortunate insurrection in Wexford which exists. The best eulo- 
glum we can give it is by the following note of the late Right Hon. 
Charles J. Fox to the author : 
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“¢St. Ann’s Hill, 13th June, 1803. 

‘““* Str—Though it is some time since I received the copy of 
your ‘ History of the Wexford Insurrection,’ I deferred acknow- 
ledging the favour till I had the opportunity of reading it, for which 
in London I had no time. 

‘“‘T have now had that pleasure, and can assure you that the 
boldness and impartiality (as far as I can judge) with which you 
have given an account of the shocking transactions which took 
place in 1798 have afforded me the greatest satisfaction, and I 
think they must have the same effect upon every sincere friend to 
conciliation and future tranquillity. 

““*T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
FS Godh. Bom 
«“« Edward Hay, Esq.’ ” 

Thus far for the notice of Edward Hay in Cox’s Magazine. 

Charles James Fox was not fortunate enough to have the con- 
currence of the Orangemen of Ireland in the opinion he expressed 
as to the merits and utility of Mr. Hay’s ‘‘ History of the Rebellion 
in Ireland.” I have in my possession two original letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hay by gentlemen evidently very intimately con- 
nected with the interests of Orangedom, which I now lay before 
my readers : 

FROM §. 8. TO MR EDWARD HAY. 
‘“¢ 23rd December. 

‘“ Str—The insolence of your advertisements compel me to in- 
form you and those of your friends mentioned in 8. R. Musgrave’s 
answer, that the plans of you and them infernal rascals, your 
sociates, that your a pack of rebels, and all those that take your 
parts; and if you don’t take yourself out of the city, and it out of 
the paper, I myself, if nobody else will, will think no more of 
making you than we would of Father Murphy, whose son I sup- 
pose you to be, as I imagine no one but such another Bludy Cropy 
would think of disturbing the public peace by inflaming the Papists 
to murther the Protestants, which you intend to do as sure as I’m 
hear; mind this before you go on with your dam’d stetment, or 
you'll shere the fate of Father Murphy and all the other rebels 
who were hanged, flog’d, imprison’d, and transported. 

‘* Mind this from Soros 

‘‘T’m an Orangeman, and mind that too.” 

FROM J. A. TO MR. EDWARD HAY. 
“ Monday, 16th January, 1803. 

‘ Srr—I write to you on the absurdity and uselessness of the 
work you intend publishing, to tell you that no one but a rebel of 
the blackest and worst principles could think of writing such an 
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infamous book; and unless you immediately give over your inten- 
tion, you'll reap the reward the writer of such a thing merits; for 
it is certain that your intention is to instigate the people to another 
rebellion, and if you don’t desist on the receipt of this, you may 
proceed ; but the first copy of it I see will be the signature of your 
death-warrant, for I and fifty more are sworn and resolved on sight 
of it to give you a death which even your conduct in the rebellion 
entitles you to. If you find any pleasure in existence, take notice 
of the contents of this. maha 


Edward Hay, the honest, able, indefatigable, and disinterested 
supporter of the Catholic cause for three-and-thirty years, the 
secretary of various associations for the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland for nearly twenty years, was suffered to perish 
in absolute want and misery in Dublin, in October, 1826.* 

I find in the proceedings of ‘‘ The New Catholic Association,” 
Christopher Fitzsimon, Esq., in the chair, published in The 
Morning Register of 16th October, the following references to the 
death of Edward Hay : 

“Surgeon Wright said he came to announce to them the death 
of a man who had not only rendered essential services to Ireland, 
but to the nation at large—the death of Edward Hay, who had 
long and faithfully served the Catholics of this country. He has 
left eight unfortunate children, and as God was above him (Sur- 
geon Wright), he could say that they had only a few shillings to 
support them. He is to be buried to-morrow morning, and they 
have not money to defray the expenses of the funeral. Mr. Hay, 
during the latter days of his existence, had been supported by the 
contributions of his friends. The meeting surely should pay to his 
remains the last token of respect and regard. The funeral was 
ordered for six o’clock; but he (Surgeon Wright) had waited their 
pleasure. He had left a large family, who had strong claims upon 
the country. Should they be allowed to remain orphans and 
beggars? Mr. Hay was a victim to the cause of his country. In 
1792, nine deputies were appointed from the county Wexford to 
go up with the general petition to the king. Mr. Hay was nomi- 
nated as one, and as his father was against his going, his friend, 
Mr. Devereux, supplied him with the means. His father felt such 
displeasure at his conduct that he left the younger brother, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hay, of the 18th hussars, heir-at-law. Edward 


* I have a personal knowledge of the state of destitution in which this poor 
gentleman existed for a considerable time before his death. He was in the habit of 
dining weekly, during that period of misery, in my father’s house, and I have a very 
lively recollection of his reiterated complaints, loud and bitter, of the base ingrati- 
tude with which his services to the Catholic cause had been treated.—R. R. M. 
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Hay was thus disinherited; a small pittance was left him, for 
which he was at law with his brother for years, and never got a 
shilling of it. Kdward Hay had thus made personal sacrifices to 
his country, and he (Mr. Wright) was sure that country would not 
see his family reduced to beggary and starvation. 

‘“‘ Mr. Lawless expressed his sincere pain, in common with the 
meeting, at the melancholy recital just made. After passing a just 
panegyric upon the merits and virtues of the late Mr. Hay, he said 
thatif they did not do something for the family of that lamented 
gentleman, they should cease to exist (hear, hear). He (Mr. Law- 
less), and those about him, had never before known the misery to 
which Mr. Hay had been reduced. Mr. Hay received some compen- 
sations from the country; they were small indeed—and why so ? 
Because his proud spirit would rather retire to a miserable solitude 
than ask a farthing from his country. They should all attend his 
funeral, and a committee should be appointed to consider what 
would be done for his family. Mr. Lawless then moved that they 
should all attend at Mr. Hay’s funeral. The motion was carried. 

“Mr. Lawless next moved that it be referred to the Finance 
Committee to ascertain the circumstances of Mr. Hay’s family, and 
to report thereon. 

‘‘ Mr. O’Dwyer begged leave to second the resolutions of his 
excellent friend, Mr. Lawless, who had with so much truth and 
eloquence expressed the sense of the assembly. The story was.a 
melancholy one, but no imputation of neglect could be against the 
Catholic body. Mr. Hay, with a Spartan endurance and noble 
pride, had borne the gnawings of poverty into his very vitals, while 
he struggled to assume the calmness and composure of a man 
without pain. If the Catholic body had acquired that insight into 
his wants which the hard-hearted apothecary, who had refused him 
medicine to relieve him, had been possessed of, a heavy and a deep 
execration would be upon them. Those who had so eloquently 
adverted to the services of Mr. Hay, had forgotten to record the 
powerful and triumphant refutation which his ‘‘ History of the Re- 
bellion of Wexford” had flung upon the lying chronicles of Mus- 
grave and Gordon, and which showed in their true colours the 
transactions of that woeful period. By that history an horrible 
event was relieved of the most atrocious part of its character, and 
it was plainly proved that instead of that act being, as was stated 
by the slanderous historians of the times, a sanguinary and fero- 
cious deed, indicative of the brutality of the people, it was at worst 
no more than a reprisal, inferior in its terrific characteristics to the 
foul transaction which had caused it (hear, hear). The last mo- 
ments of Mr. Hay and the present circumstances resemble the 
occurrences that marked the dissolution of the unfortunate Sheri- 
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dan. His last blanket was seized by the bailiff on one day, and 
his pall was held up by nobles on the morrow that succeeded 
(cheers). It is to be hoped that as the Catholics could not invigo- 
rate the frame of their old friend, they would transfer the substan- 
tial tokens of their approval to his destitute children. It may be 
said that the statutes of the Association will not warrant any ap- 
propriation of the public money to their wants, but it matters not. 
If the laws be broken in such a praiseworthy deviation from rule, 
charity and humanity and justice will pass an act of indemnity to 
save the violaters harmless (cheers). The motion was carried. 

“‘Mr. Wright said that at the Catholic meeting at Kilmainham 
he had collected £12 17s. 6d., which he handed to the family last 
night, and it was received by them with tears of gratitude. It was 
but just to state that Mr. Fitzpatrick, the scrivener, in Stafford- 
street, when he heard of their misfortunes, sent £2 to relieve them 
(cheers). 

““ Mr. Conway could state that Lord Killeen, who was at pre- 
sent in town, would feel happy to co-operate with them in any 
measure which may be adopted for the relief of Mr. Hay’s family. 

‘Mr. Lawless then moved that three gentlemen, the chairman, 
with Messrs. Redmond and Brown, be appointed to arrange the 
funeral with Mr. Wright, and that £20 be handed to them to de- 
fray the expenses.— Carried. 

‘““Mr. Wright stated as a fact illustrative of the misery to which 
Mr. Hay had been reduced, that he had not during the last forty- 
eight hours of his existence the price of a drink, and that the last 
prescription which had been ordered for him was returned by the 
apothecary, because the money was not sent with it. The trifle 
was paid by a friend, and the medicine procured. 


At a meeting of the New Catholic Association, A. C. O’Dwyer, 
Ksq., in the chair, reported in The Morning Register, 6th Novem- 
ber, 1826, I find the following references to the recent death of 
Edward Hay : 


‘‘ THE LATE MR. HAY. 


“Mr. O’Connell said, that in drawing the attention of the 
Association to a subject which deserved their consideration, he 
would commence by reading a letter from Lord Killeen. Mr. 
O’Connell then read the letter from Lord Killeen, in which his 
lordship expressed his desire to contribute to the subscription for 
the family of Mr. Hay, and that he was sure his father, Lord 
Fingal, would feel happy in giving his mite towards the support of 
the family of his old friend. Lord Killeen remarked this sub- 


scription was for a purpose as yet not prohibited by law, and he 
hoped it would soon swell to a large amount. 
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‘* The purport of this letter was the object of his (Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s) motion. This duty had been imposed upon him by the 
kindness of his. talented and respected friend, Mr. Sheil. All he 
had to regret was that he did not possess the splendid abilities of 
his learned friend to enable him to do justice to the subject. The 
late Mr. Hay had been for many years the servant of the Catholics 
of Ireland. He was the descendant of an ancient and independ- 
ent family. In early life he was deprived of his inheritance for no 
other reason but because he took a prominent part in Catholic 
affairs. There was no other blemish upon him but this in the eyes 
of his father. Unfortunately the Catholic gentry of that day had 
it that the government was always right, and if the government 
should be wrong, that they would be more wrong if they opposed 
it. Mr. Hay’s inheritance passed to his younger brother, now a 
lieutenant-colonel in the army. Mr. Hay went with the deputation 
to London at the latter end of 1792, when they obtained from the 
fears and wants of the British government concessions of great 
value and importance. He succeeded then for his country, but 
failed for himself. He (Mr. O’Connell) had now to appeal to that 
country on behalf of Mr. Hay’s orphans. They deserved support 
from that country. It was in the year 1804 that the Catholics 
first petitioned the imperial legislature. Mr. Hay was one of 
those who took part against the fatal measure of the Union. It is 
now twenty-six years since its enactment, and the country can 
judge of its merits. Some of the Catholic body were induced, by 
the written promises of the English minister, to give their consent 
to that abominable measure. The promise was given, but it never 
was performed. When did England perform her promise to 
Treland when she could break it with impunity? He was proud 
that the first public act of his (Mr. O’Connell’s) political life was 
in opposition to that measure, and his last effort shall be for its 
repeal. For some time after it passed, the Catholics did not stir. 
Those who had opposed it would not appeal to the British legisla- 
ture; and those who had consented to it waited for the per- 
formance of the minister’s promise. And they might as well have 
waited on the Liffey’s banks to see it cease to flow. One event 
was as probable as the other. Mr. Hay had rendered great ser- 
vices to the Catholics. He had devoted the most important years of 
his life to their cause—years which, had he devoted to some mer- 
cantile pursuit, he might have rendered himself independent, and 
appeal would be unnecessary. His children should not be allowed 
to starve (hear). They had no other resource but the generosity 
and gratitude of their country. Mr. Hay had lived to expend his 
last shilling, and he was too proud to ask for relief. Sickness at 
length and poverty came upon him, until he had not the means to 
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buy himself some medicine; and he died without leaving a meal 
for his children, or a coffin to cover his remains. He perished in 
a most melancholy manner. In his landlord’s garden there was a 
stunted tree, and Mr. Hay obtained leave to cut it down for fuel. 
In the act he cut his finger; it inflamed, and he had no means of 
checking the inflammation. It was at this time that the benevo- 
lent Surgeon Wright discovered his situation, and paid him a visit. 
He ordered Mr. Hay to apply a poultice. The unfortunate gentle- 
man exclaimed, ‘ No, no—so much human food shall not be thus 
consumed while my family are starving!’ His eldest son went to 
the sergeant of a recruiting party, and offered to enlist, in order to 
procure a meal for his father. In that situation perished Edward 
Hay! He has left an interesting family behind him. There are 
two or three females who will answer well for the situation of 
governesses. Some of the boys could be profitably employed in a 
mercantile house. The other children are young. It is impos- 
sible that these children shall be deserted by the people (cheers). 
Mr. Hay was the servant of eight millions of people. He was 
doing the business of the nation. Had he but enjoyed the pay of 
the lowest clerk in the Castle his children would be independent. 
Shall it be said that those who minister to oppression shall wallow 
in wealth—that bigotry shall possess hundreds, while those who 
have laboured in the cause of the people shall be condemned to 
penury and want! Shall the children of Mr. Hay, standing round 
his grave, have reason to say: ‘No wonder that Ireland is de- 
graded, when the children of the man who served her so long have 
been left to starve !’ Impossible! (Cheers.) It shall be the first 
symptom of the political regeneration of this country that the 
nation’s gratitude is bestowed upon the nation’s servants. Then 
it may be truly said that ‘ coming events cast their shadows before.’ 
Treland shall morally cease to be a province. In mind, in grati- 
tude, in generosity, she shall be what she ought to be—a mighty 


nation (cheers). A mere transitory, temporary relief shall not be - 


extended to those children. Something permanent and substan- 
tial must be done. If a great property cannot be bestowed on 
them, they can, at all events, be made independent. They can be 
put in the way of honestly earning their bread. . . . . That 
committee should consist of efficient and worthy men. He (Mr. 
O’Connell) would devote all the time he could to it, and he was 
determined to persevere until the children were placed beyond the 
reach of want. Mr. Hay had long and faithfully served the Catho- 
lics, and the best requital should be made to the children for the 
services of the father. Mr. O’Connell concluded by moving for 
the appointment of a committee. 

“Mr. H. O’Connor rose with great pleasure to second the 
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motion. The late Mr. Hay had great claims on the Catholics of 

Treland. It was only a few years ago that he (Mr. O’Connor) be- 

came acquainted with Mr. Hay, .and he remembered that two or 

three years ago he was applied to by a gallant friend, Colonel 

Gore, on behalf of Mr. Hay, who was then languishing in prison. 
He always thought that a little property remained in the hands of 

Mr. Hay sufficient for his.support, until he was undeceived by the 

melancholy circumstances of that lamented gentleman’s death. 

‘“‘ Mr. Lawless said that if a committee was only appointed, 
they would have left the room without doing anything. They 
should now lay the foundation—that is, they should at once vote 
£500 for this purpose, and that resolution once carried, then let 
a committee be appointed to receive those subscriptions which the 
generosity and gratitude of Ireland would supply. The relief of 
the family should be drawn from that fund which was contributed 
by the people. He would take the liberty of moving that the sum 
of £500 be granted out of the Old Rent for that purpose. By a 
resolution of an aggregate meeting that fund was already declared 
open, and surely no one would deny the claims of the family of Mr. 
Hay upon it. 

‘“‘ Mr. Shiel said it occurred to him that if they had another 
fund available for this purpose, it would be as well to resort to it, 
and leave the Old Rent untouched. The resolution of the aggregate 
meeting to which Mr. Lawless had adverted was entirely founded 
on an hypothesis. It declared that in case of necessity, and not 
otherwise, the Old Rent should be applied to the relief of the forty- 
shilling freeholders. The same resolution was applicable here. 
If there was another fund at their disposal he would rather resort 
to it than take from the public treasure. Let sentiment and prin- 
ciple be applied to this case—sentiment for the relief of Mr. Hay’s 
family, and principle not to violate the public treasure. If they 
have a sufficient sum of another fund in hands, let it be applied to 
their relief (hear). He for one would never resort to the old fund, 
unless compelled by necessity (cheers). There can at the same 
time be a subscription set on foot for the family—as it was well 
remarked by Lord Killeen that charity was not yet prohibited 
by law. But at all events let a committee be appointed, and let 
them have their report. A subscription would form a supplemental 
and valuable aid to a grant from the New Rent. He considered 
the course recommended by Mr. O’Connell the most judicious. 

“Mr. M‘Dermott was against giving any either of the Old or 
New Rent while a forty-shilling freeholder was in distress. He 
was of opinion that ample funds could be collected by subscription. 

‘Mr. Redmond said it would be found that, in communities 
as well as with individuals, honesty is the best policy. Mr. Hay 

Iv. 30 
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had served the Catholics long and faithfully. There was a large 
debt due for those services, and that debt should now be paid to 
his destitute family. He differed from Mr. Lawless as to the fund 
from which the means of paying this debt should be taken. He 
would not take it from the old fund, which Mr. Lawless seemed 
so anxious to break in on; because neither this association nor any 
committee emanating from it, could legally touch that fund. He 
would not, as was recommended by Mr. M‘Dermott, let Mr. Hay’s 
family await the tedious and uncertain result of subscription ; but 
he would at once draw on the New Catholic Rent, which was col- 
lected not only for the protection of the forty-shilling freeholders, 
but for all purposes not prohibited by law ; and surely no purpose 
can be more legitimate than the payment of a debt due to an old 
and meritorious public servant. No doubt what you will give from 
the New Rent will be considerably augmented by individual sub- 
scriptions ; they will together form a fund that will enable you to 
put this family in the road to honest industry. Let both be cheer- 
fully given—for both will be wanting. 

‘Mr. O’Connell hoped the amendment would not be pressed. 
He wished to submit the subject to the calm and deliberate consi- 
deration of a committee. The details could be gone into there, 
and a proper decision made. At all events they should not touch 
the Old Rent. The association could not touch it without violating 
the Algerine Act. He (Mr. O’Connell) had never said that an 
ageregate meeting in Dublin had not the power to dispose of the 
Old Rent (hear, hear). Such an idea never entered his mind, and 
if the necessity arose for a portion of the Old Rent, it would be 
given by the aggregate meeting. But the Old Rent was only suffi- 
cient for the purposes for which it was intended. One of these 
purposes was the support of a liberal press, which display energy 
and exertion in their cause. That support, he must say, they had 
not hitherto given as they ought. A great deal could be raised for 
the family of Mr. Hay by subscription. At all events, let a com- 
mittee be formed to report on the subject. 

“‘ Mr. Lawless said he would withdraw his amendment. 

“‘Mr. Browne handed in £30 subscribed by a Protestant gen- 
tleman for the family of Mr. Hay. 

“‘Mr. O’Connell then moved the appointment of a committee.” 


The following brief resolution will serve as a commentary on — 
the above-mentioned proceedings : 

A meeting of the leaders of the Catholics of Ireland was held 
at the Exhibition Rooms in William-street, Dublin, the 21st of 
May, 1809, Lord Fingal in the chair, when certain “resolutions . 


establishing the general committee” were agreed to. Among these 
is the following : 
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“ Resolved, unanimously—That from the ability, zeal, and in- 
tegrity displayed by Edward Hay, Esq., in the discharge of his 
duty as secretary to the Catholics of Ireland, he is hereby ap- 
pointed to act as secretary to the aforesaid body.” 

The ability, zeal, and integrity displayed by poor Edward Hay, 
and all his services as secretary to the Catholics of Ireland, were 
lost sight of in a few years in the presence of the superior talents 
of Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman, Esq., Barrister-at-law, who stepped 
into the shoes of the old, trusty servant of the Catholic cause. The 
books of the old Catholic Association perhaps might now be forth- 
‘coming, and available for the uses of the historian, had Edward 
Hay remained in custody of them.* 

The papers of the late Edward Hay, which have been kindly 
placed in my hands by his eldest son, enable me to lay before my 
readers the following genealogical account of the family from ori- 
ginal documents lodged in the Herald’s Office, 22nd June, 1776: 
GENEALOGY OF THE HAYS OF SLADE, IN THE COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 
hs. Marriages. 


Deaths. 
1418__William Hay, Esq., of Slade, Catharine, d. of Stafford of Ballemakene. 
1454__Nicholas Hay, ‘ . Catharine, d. of French of Balleytory. 


1485__William Hay, . : . Elizabeth, d. of Esmonde of Johnstown. 

1515__James Hay, : . - Mary, d. of Stafford of Ballymakene. 

1541—William Hay, . ; . Joan, d. of Lamport of Ballyhire. 

1565—David Hay, : : . Ellinor, d. of James Stafford. 

1587_James Hay, ; ‘ . Catherine, d. of Edmond Bowen. 

1610—Matthew Hay, . . . Mary, d. of Redmond of Redmond’s 
Hall. 

1638—Richard Hay, . : . Margaret, d. of Nicholas Stafford. 

1670—Captain Nicholas Hay . Catharine, d. of Russell of Drymine, 
county Wexford. 

1703—James Hay, . : . Anne, d. of Edward White of Clonmel, 
county Tipperary. 

1704—_William Hay, . é . Sophia, d. of Richard Butler of the 


House of Galmoy. 
I find in the handwriting of Edward Hay a continuation of the 
above genealogy, from the notice of William Hay, who died in 
1704: 


Deaths. Marriages. 
1735—Philip Hay, Esq., of Ballinkile, Elizabeth, d. of James Devereux of 
Conigreen. 
1762__Edward Hay, do., Jane, d. of Patrick Meyler of Dublin. 
1796—Harvey Hay, do., Catharine, d. of John Fergus of Dub- 


lin. 


* These books (two folio volumes of most valuable records) were carried away 
from the rooms of the old Catholic Association, in the Corn Exchange, in 1829, 
some months after its dissolution, by the late Mr. N. P. O’Gorman, and were never 
afterwards heard of. The particulars of the abstraction of these books are to be found 
in an article entitled ‘ Reminiscences of a Silent Agitator,” in The Dublin Monthly 
Magazine for January, 1833, p. 655. The writer to my knowledge was the late 
T. Kennedy, Esq., Barrister-at-law, who died in 1842. 
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‘The eldest son of Harvey Hay, Esq., who died in 1796, was 
the late Edward Hay, the secretary of the Catholics of Ireland. 

‘The property that had been enjoyed by the family of Hay of 
Slade, in the county of Wexford, situated in the baronies of Forth 
and Bargy, had been in their possession from the arrival of Strong- 
bow in Ireland until the revolution in 1688 ; the then possessor of 
the property after its confiscation went to reside at Ballenkeele 
(still the seat of the family). The second night after the battle of 
the Boyne, 1690, King James II. slept at Ballenkeele, from 
whence he was accompanied in his flight to Waterford, and from 
thence to France, by the brother of William Hay, who remained 
there with his sovereign, and was afterwards established near 
Nantes, where his descendants resided till the revolution in Franee. 
The family was ennobled among the nobility of the province, and 
on all occasions the Hays took their seats in the chamber of the 
nobles on the assembling of the states of Brittany. 


“On the o¢casion of the appointment of Noel Hay as captain of > 


the guard to the Comte de Provence, subsequently Louis XVIII., 
an application was made to the parent stock of his family resident 
at Ballenkeele for the necessary proofs to enable him to take pos- 
session of his employment, and the original, of which the foregoing 
is a copy, was obtained in all due form. Though this effectually 
procured the immediate confirmation of the previous nomination of 
Mr. Noel Hay, yet the family were anxious to trace their pedigree 
to their ancestor, the knight that came over to Ireland with 
Strongbow in the reign of Henry II. A further genealogical re- 
search was made, and substantiated by the most authentic proofs, 
which were lodged and registered in the office of Ulster King-at- 
Arms of all Ireland, which, on being duly ascertained at the court 
of Versailles, Mr. Noel Hay, the captain of the guard to the Comte 
de Provence, claimed and enjoyed the privilege of riding in the 
king’s coach, by exhibiting the proof of having four quarters of no- 
bility, which would entitle any one of the family to the eligibility 
of enjoying the privileges of the most ancient.” 

Three brothers of the Hay family, about the middle of the last 
century, were living at Ballinkeele, county Wexford—William, 
Harvey, Philip, and several daughters. 

I. William, the eldest, married, and had issue a son, Mr. 
Philip Hay, well known to the author, now residing in Athlone— 
the last of his generation of this ancient and respectable family. 

IT. Harvey, the second of the three brothers, married,* and 
had issue three sons and several daughters—1. Edward, the secre- 


* Mrs. Hay, relict of Harvey Hay, Esq., of Ballinkeel, county Wexford, died at 
the seat of her son, the late General Philip Hay, of the 18th hussars, in June, 1816. 
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tary of the Catholic committee and historian of the Wexford rebel- 
lion; 2. Philip, who, on his elder brother, Edward, being disin- 
herited by his father, came into the possession of the property of 
his father; 8. John, who had been educated in Austria, entered 
the Austrian service, returned to Ireland, was forced to join the 
rebels, and was hanged in Wexford in June, 1798. He had mar- 
ried a Miss Ryan of the county Waterford. Had a daughter, 
Mary, by this marriage, born in 1787, who married the late Francis 
Wise, Esq., brother of Thomas Wise, Esq., British minister at 
Athens, and is now residing in Dublin. 

A sister of the preceding William, Harvey, and Philip Hay, 
married a Mr. Ward. The issue of this marriage was a daughter, 
who married James Devereux, Esq., of Carrigmanin, near Wex- 
ford, one of the Catholic delegates, in 1793, sent to London with 
the petition, to the king. 

Another sister of theirs married John Fitzgerald, Esq., of New- 
park, and by this marriage there was issue Edward Fitzgerald, 
Esq., of Newpark, of celebrity as one of the principal rebel leaders 
of the county Wexford in 1798. 

Ballinkeel, the ancient seat and property of the Hays, was sold 
by Edward Hay’s unnatural brother, the late General Philip Hay, 
to John Maher, Ksq., who died suddenly, at Ballinkeel, the 4th of 
June, 1860. 

In the burial-ground of St. James’s Church in James’s-street 
lie the remains of Edward Hay. The site of the grave is to be 
sought about fifty or sixty yards from the entrance, on the left 
hand side. It is unmarked by any memorial of his faithful ser- 
vices to the Catholic cause, or any record of the base ingratitude 
with which they were repaid by his Roman Catholic countrymen 
and the Catholic Association. 

In the same cemetery are interred the remains of the Rev. 
Dennis Taafe, who died in 1818, aged 70. 





“‘ The fate of Mr. John Hay,” says Cloney, ‘‘ a near relative of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s, furnishes another melancholy tale. Mr. Hay 
had been a lieutenant in Dillon’s regiment (Irish Brigade) up to 
the time when that far-famed legion was disbanded. He then re- 
turned to Ireland, married, and finally settled at Newcastle in the 
county of Wexford. He was the second son of Harvey Hay of 
Ballinkeele in the same county, a gentleman of a most respectable 
family, and brother to Edward Hay, who in after times filled the 
office of secretary to the Catholics of Ireland. He had also two 
younger brothers—Philip, now lieutenant-colonel in his majesty’s 
service, and James, a captain in the 8rd Buffs, who died in the 
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year 1796 in the West Indies. John Hay continued to enjoy all 
the happiness which domestic life can supply, in the retreat he had 
selected—where he hoped to pass the remainder of his life. Capable 
of the finest feelings, and possessing talents of a superior order, 
on his return to Ireland, he witnessed the depression of his coun- 
trymen with the indignation natural to a generous mind ; but from 
his long residence abroad, and consequent removal from the scene 
of Irish politics, he was too much a stranger to be involved in the 
secret confederacies which were organising previous to the crisis of 
1798; accordingly, when his neighbours flew to arms, he re- 
mained at home—ignorant alike of their preparations and inten- 
tions. 

‘When the capture of Enniscorthy first gave to the insurgent 
army the important character of victors, it also conferred upon 
their leaders the power to command, if not to enforce the nominal 
adherence of those who dwelt within their reach. Numbers were 
thus taken by surprise when the summonses of the commander 
were borne to their peaceful homes by such formidable messengers 
that refusal was fruitless, and implicit obedience the only alterna- 
tive. In this extensive conscription the name of John Hay ap- 
peared; and when, upon the 30th of May, the mandate of Mr. 
Perry, dated from the camp at Vinegar Hill, requiring his imme- 
diate attendance there was delivered, it found him at his seat, 
living with his wife and infant child in all the quiet seclusion of 
domestic life. An officer who had served in the French army was 
considered too important an acquisition to an undisciplined force to 
be allowed the privilege of remaining neuter; they were too well 
impressed with the necessity of having amongst them men who 
served in other campaigns, not to look upon him as a prize worth 
securing, and accordingly he was addressed by the insurgent com- 
mander and summoned to the camp. 

‘That he had not previously been initiated as an United Irish- 
man is apparent from the simple fact, that when he was proceed- 
ing to Vinegar Hill he was obliged to inquire the nature of the 
signs which he might be obliged to give in order to pass the out- 
posts of the United army. Mr. Hay was accompanied by his 
faithful servant, John Carty, who, from this time up to the hour 
of his master’s death remained with him, and would have shared 
his fate were it not for the intervention of one of those accidents 
which, however trivial in their own nature, have often been the 
means of preserving more lives than his. 

“Tt is not requisite to follow Mr. Hay through the various 
scenes which took place during the time he was amongst the in- 
surgent army. Entrusted with no command, he cannot be con- 
sidered otherwise than as an unwilling spectator of actions in 
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which he had no participation, and the witness of other deeds 
which he had not the power to prevent. Tantalized by the one, 
and tortured by the other, he gave himself up to a gloomy mood 
of mind, calmly awaiting the crisis which was to decide the fate or 
fortunes of the cause in which he was then involved. 

‘Upon the evacuation of Wexford by the insurgent garrison, 
he retired to his home at Newcastle with his servant, Carty, and 
having found that previous to his arrival Mrs. Hay had fled to 
Wexford with her child, he dispatched a woman thither to make 
search for them, and with his servant agreed to remain concealed 
in a sallow grove adjoining until she would return. 

‘“‘ They had not remained many hours in the grove, when a 
detachment of the royal army came so near that they halted and 
pitched their tents in the ground adjoining, and occupied the house 
and offices belonging to the fugitive. A dragoon sergeant dis- 
covered a woman hiding in the haggard, who, in her terror, re- 
vealed the place of concealment where her master lay; the grove 
was searched, and he and his servant were made prisoners. Upon 
his capture, Mr. Hay endeavoured to destroy the letter he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Perry, but the fragments were picked up and pre- 
served by the sergeant who had discovered him, and he was in- 
stantly led before the commanding officer and brought a prisoner 
to his own house. A singular scene here presented itself to him: 
he found the commander and other officers dressing themselves 
from his own wardrobe, and apparently engaging a change of linen 
from his own stock of shirts! The commanding officer having 
asked him a few questions, instantly ordered an escort, and sent 
him and his servant to Wexford. Upon his arrival in that town 
he was brought to the grand jury-room, where a number of officers 
were sitting. The president charged him with being a rebel; the 
fragments of Perry’s letter were produced as evidence. An officer 
of the North Cork militia, named Barry, with Captains Hogg and 
M‘Manus of the Antrim regiment, who were taken prisoners at 
the engagement of Tubberneering, deposed as to his presence upon 
that occasion on the side of the insurgents. The prisoner was 
asked if he had witnesses to prove anything in his defence—a 
mockery rendered more cruel by the precipitancy of the trial, 
which rendered the production of evidence in his defence quite 
impossible. When this prelude to death was performed, Mr. Hay 
was ordered back to the gaol; and, seeing his servant led out along 
with him, he turned and said that he (Carty) had followed him as 
his servant, and was therefore exempted from the charges to which 
his master might be liable, but no satisfactory reply was given by 
this military tribunal. 

‘* They had not been many minutes in the gaol when the gaoler 
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announced to Mr. Hay that a guard was waiting for him. No 
sentence had been pronounced in his hearing, therefore the first 
impression on his mind was that they were going to flog him, and 
he made use of an exclamation to that effect, so little did he 
imagine that the hour of his execution was so near. His faithful 
servant proceeded to accémpany him, but was told by the gaoler to 
remain where he was, and thus his life was preserved. 

‘Placed upon his horse by his merciless guards, he was then 
conducted to the bridge and executed. His body was afterwards 
cut down, and having received every indignity which can be in- 
flicted upon a lifeless corse by human monsters, it was finally cast 
into the river. A near relation of this ill-fated gentleman sought 
along the water’s edge that night for his remains, and having dis- 
covered them, at the receding of the tide, had them interred in 
Kilmallock church-yard.*” 

‘“‘ Some short time before the rebellion,” says Luke Cullen, ‘“‘a 
difference occurred between Captain Philip Hay and his brother 
Edward, by some misunderstanding in the division of property as 
demised by their late father. Mr. Solomon Richards was an admi- 
nistrator, and Mr. Edward Fitzgerald was the particular friend and 
the trustee for Mr. Edward Hay. The two brothers completely 
misunderstood each other, and some angry words passed between 
Captain Hay and Mr. Fitzgerald, who was the warm friend of his 
cousin, Edward Hay. Whatever words passed, neither of them 
would retract, and the difference merged into an affair of honour. 
The ground was instantly named, and they proceeded to it, but 
were prevented from carrying out their design by some magistrate. 
They instantly rode off to another place more convenient for their 
purpose, and after an exchange of shots, in which Mr. Fitzgerald 
was wounded in the thigh, they left the ground. Mr. Fitzgerald 
rode home to Newpark with speed.” 

It was not the fault of the Protestant ascendancy gentlemen 
of Wexford that all the surviving members of the Hay family were 
not hanged in 1798. They did their best to get Edward Hay 
hanged. They had him tried by a court-martial, but in this in- 
stance they were unsuccessful. They did succeed however in the 
case of his brother, John Hay. That gentleman was hanged. 
They endeavoured, indeed, with all their might and zeal, to get 
another brother of the Hays, Captain Philip Hay, then of the 8rd 
regiment of foot, hanged ; but the known loyalty of this officer was 
such, that even a Wexford court-martial of that time (the 27th of 
July, 1798) were compelled to recognise it. Had Lieutenant Philip 
Hay been murdered by the Irish administration’s cherokees—the 
Orange allies of the government—the British sovereign would have 

* Cloney, p. 208. 


cone 
eth, 
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lost a good subject and a brave officer, who rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-general in his majesty’s service. 

The death of Lieutenant-General Philip Hay is recorded in the 
following terms in T’he Illustrated London News of 80th August, 
1856 : 

‘‘ LIEUTENANT-GENERAL HAY. 

‘‘ Lieutenant-General Philip Hay died at his residence, Lam- 
beth, on the 8th instant, in his eighty-third year. This dis- 
tinguished veteran officer was the son of Harvey Hay, Esq., of 
Ballenkeele Castle, in the county of Wexford, Ireland; and was 
the scion of a very ancient Roman Catholic family, which came 
over to Ireland with Strongbow, and which descended from the 
Earls of Erroll. Lieutenant-General Hay entered the English 
army in 1794. He embarked for the West Indies early in 1796, 
and served there in the campaign of that and the following year. 
He was, in 1797, actively employed in the island of St. Vincent ; 
he was, with his regiment (the 18th hussars), in the campaign of 
1808-9 in Portugal and Spain, under Sir John Moore; and was 
present in the cavalry actions of Mayorga and Benevente. Hay 
commanded the rear-guard from Astorga and Balanzas on the 
retreat, terminating with the battle of Corunna. He was also with 
the Army of Occupation in France until its return to England in 
1818. He received the war medal for Mayorga and Benevente. 
The remains of the gallant and lamented general were interred on 
the 16th instant, in the family vault, at Norwood Cemetery.” 


It only remains to state that two daughters of Edward Hay are 
at the present time (June, 1860) existing in Dublin in absolute 
indigence, and that their state of destitution is known to the Very 
Rev. Dean Meyler of Westland-row. 
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Tue seat of Mr. Perry of Inch was about midway between Arklow 
and Gorey. 

He was a member of the Established Church, but was married 
to a Roman Catholic lady. A descendant of Mr. Perry, a gentle- 
man of the name of Prendergast, is now the proprietor of Inch. 

The atrocities that were committed by the armed Orangemen 
of his locality were ‘‘too bad’’ for endurance, even in the opinion 
of a country gentleman who had never taken any part in politics— 
a Protestant of high station and well-known loyal principles, pre- 
viously to the reign of terror in his county. 

‘‘In Enniscorthy, Ross, and Gorey,’’ says Hay, ‘‘ several per- 
sons were not only put to the torture in the usual manner, but a 
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greater number of houses were burned, and measures of the 
strongest coercion were practised, although the people continued 
to flock in to the different magistrates for protection. Mr. Perry 
of Inch, a Protestant gentleman, was seized on and brought a pri- 
soner to Gorey, guarded by the North Cork militia ; one of whom, 
the noted sergeant nicknamed T'om the Devil, gave him woeful ex- 
perience of his ingenuity and adroitness at devising torments. As 
a specimen of his savoir faire, he cut off the hair of his head very 
closely, cut the sign of the cross, from the front to the back and 
transversely from ear to ear, still closer ; and probably a pitch cap 
not being in readiness, gunpowder was mixed through the hair, 
which was then set on fire, and the shocking process repeated, 
until every atom of hair that remained could be easily pulled out 
by the roots; and a burning candle was continually applied, until 
the entire was completely singed away, and the head left totally 
and miserably blistered! At Carnew, things were carried to still 
greater length ; for, independent of burning, whipping, and torture 
of all shapes, on Friday, the 25th of May, twenty-eight prisoners 
were brought out of the place of confinement, and deliberately shot 
in a ball-alley by the yeomen and a party of the Antrim militia ; 
the infernal deed being sanctioned by the presence of their officers! 
Many of the men thus inhumanly butchered had been confined on 
mere suspicion ! ! !’”* 

General Cloney, in reference to Perry’s capture and death, 
Says: 

me A part of the Wexford division of the insurgents, which I 
last referred to, after fighting several battles, and cutting the 
Ancient Britons to pieces near Carnew, now weakened by a dimi- 
nution of their number, directed their march to the woods of Kil- 
laughran, where they expected, from information they had received, 
to meet a large reinforcement with Mr. Kearns, the priest, and 
myself in command. Finding that Mr. Kearns or I were not in 
Killaughran, Messrs. Edward Fitzgerald and Gerald Byrne sent 
to my father’s house, which was about two miles and a half from 
the woods where they had halted, to inform us of their arrival, 
and expressing a hope we would join them immediately; Mr. 
Kearns, who had recently arrived, and myself, were at a tenant’s 
house in the neighbourhood.” 

Cloney’s father being then dying, he was prevented from join- 
ing Messrs. Fitzgerald and Byrne. 

“* My case was however growing so desperate, that my friends 
were induced to make applications to men in power. Mr. Kearns,” 
says Cloney, ‘‘ repaired to his friends, suffering the greatest mor- 
tification at my not accompanying him. He continued with the 

“ Hay’s History of the Rebellion, &c. 
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insurgents until they were dispersed at the Boyne, and he was 
soon taken and executed with Mr. Perry at Edenderry—the three 
clerical commanders all meeting the same fate; and little better 
could be expected. I always thought and still think that ministers 
of religion should be ministers of peace and not voluntary witnesses 
to the spilling of human blood. It is but justice, however, to those 
lamented clergymen to say, that they prevented much bloodshed. 
They were all brave, generous, and humane.” 

After the defeat of the rebels at Clonard, they fled, and in 
several rencontres with bodies of yeomanry and militia, suffered 
new disasters, and at length were routed and dispersed in the 
vicinity of Slane. 

The following are Mr. Jones’ views of the character of Colonel 
Perry and Priest Kearns, who were executed : 

“Every man who survived thought only of providing for his 
own safety. Colonel Perry and Father Kearns made their escape 
into the King’s County, and were attempting to cross a bog near 
Clonbollogue, where they were apprehended by Mr. Ridgeway and 
Mr. Robinson of the Edenderry yeomen, who brought them to 
that town, where they were tried and executed by martial law. 
Perry was extremely communicative, and while in custody, both 
before and after trial, gratified the inquiries of every person who 
spoke to him, and made such a favourable impression that many 
regretted his fate. He acknowledged that 150 of the rebels were 
killed and wounded at Clonard, which, though accomplished by 
twenty-seven men, will not appear extraordinary when it is known 
that these twenty-seven men fired upwards of 1,300 ball cart- 
ridge ! 

re Kearns was exactly the reverse of his companion; he was 
silent and sulky, and seldom spoke, save to upbraid Perry for his 
candid acknowledgments. The history of this priest is somewhat 
extraordinary. He had actually been hanged in Paris during the 
reign of Robespierre, but being a large, heavy man, the lamp-iron 
from which he was suspended gave way till his toes reached the 
ground. In this state he was cut down by a physician who had 
known him, who brought him to his house and recovered him. He 
afterwards made his escape into Ireland, was constituted a curate of 
a chapel near Clonard, and having suffered so much by democratic 
rage and insurrectionary fury, he was looked upon as an acquisition 
in the neighbourhood, then much disturbed by the Defenders. He 
inveighed against these nightly marauders with such appearance of 
sincerity and zeal, that he was frequently consulted by the magis- 
trates, and sometimes accompanied them in their patrols. Some 
suspicion of treachery on his part was at length entertained, from 
the uniform discovery of the operations agreed upon by the magis- 
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trates, in consequence of which he was excluded from their coun- 
cils, and a positive information being sworn against him for insti- 
gating a murder which was afterwards actually committed, he fled ~ 
into Wexford, where he became a member of an assassinating 
committee, in which capacity he became extremely active, until he 
accompanied Colonel Perry upon the expedition into Kildare, which 
he is known to have encouraged, and which finally led him to that 
fate which was the just reward of a hypocritical and malignant 
heart, filled with gloomy and ferocious passions.”’ 

So far for the impartial views of the Orange historian, Mr. 
Jones, of the characters of Mr. Perry and the Rev. Mr. Kearns. 

Now, to form a due estimate of the character of any Roman 
Catholic clergyman (on the showing of Orangemen) who was 
marked out for the vengeance of their institution in 1798, let us 
consider the case of a Wexford priest of somé notoriety in after 
times—the Rev. D. Murray, a Roman Catholic curate of Arklow. 
This gentleman was held by Orangeism of such ‘a hypocritical 
and malignant heart, filled with such gloomy and ferocious pas- 
sions,” that ‘it was necessary to put him to death. The painful 
necessity of shooting him devolved on certain members of the corps 
of yeomanry (Lord Camden’s favourite force) then stationed in 
Arklow. There could be no doubt then that he deserved to die, 
otherwise the Orange yeomen of Arklow would not have given 
themselves this trouble of attempting his life, nor have wasted 
their powder and ball on a mere Popish priest. The traitorous 
and disaffected Arklow curate—a sly, cunning, covert traitor, ex- 
ceedingly alert and vigilant—being apprized of the “‘just re- 
ward” intended for his crimes, fled. He was pursued, however, 
by the ministers of justice, happily armed for its exercise by Lord 
Camden. He was fired at as he fled, and his life was only saved 
by the atrocious interference of some Catholics in the corps, being 
of course disaffected ruffians, and Orange yeomanry justice was 
thus cheated of a victim to its offended laws. This rebel priest, 
who unfortunately contrived to reach Dublin, must surely have 
He another Kearns, of an equally “ hypocritical and malignant 

eart.”” 

Let us inquire a little more about this fugitive rebel priest. 
The result of the inquiries made for me about him is as follows: 

“His Grace the late Archbishop of Dublin, the Right Rev. 
Daniel Murray,” says Luke Cullen, ‘‘ was curate in Arklow in-the 
year 1798, never attending in the slightest manner to any business 
but that of his sacred ministry. He was told that a party of the 
yeomen of the town were proposing to shoot him. He escaped by 
a back way to go to Sheepwalk, the residence of his father ; he was 
quickly followed, and fired on as he crossed the river under the 
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residence of Lord Wicklow, and would certainly have been shot, 
but that a Catholic yeoman named Halpin by great exertions kept 
_ them back. His ecclesiastical superior in the parish, the Rev. Dr. 
Ryan, P.P., did not escape as well. This clergyman was remark- 
able for his benevolence, rarely ever known to have the second suit 
of clothes in his empty wardrobe ; and although pastor of a large 
and wealthy union, he always found himself too poor to keep a 
house of his own, or a house he could so call, but had lodgings 
with one of his parishioners. Through his whole incumbency he 
was on the best terms with the people of the surrounding country, 
and particularly at the approach of hostilities and during that fear- 
ful time; and yet the three chapels in his large union were burned. 
But on Friday, the 14th of December, 1798, in the dead of night, 
a banditti, supposed to consist of members of the Arklow yeomen 
infantry, went to his lodging, to the house of one Bergin, at Johns- 
town, pinioned the family and domestics, plundered the house of 
any portable article worth carrying off, and then murdered the old 
gentleman in the most brutal and inhuman manner.” 

The result of very extensive inquiries made for me by Mr. 
Luke Cullen, of Clondalkin, will be found in the following notice 
-of Mr. Perry: 

‘* Anthony Perry, of Perrymount, Inch, near Coolgraney, -was 
born in the county Down. He married a Miss Eliza Ford, of 
Ballyfad, near Coolgraney. She was a Catholic lady, and a near 
relative to the Talbots of Castle Talbot, county Wexford. 

‘Mr. Perry’s mother was a Dublin lady of the name of Moore. 
He had property in different parts of the country, but his residence 
was Perrymount, Inch, near Coolgraney. He was first lieutenant 
in the Coolgraney corps of cavalry. He quitted his corps on 
parade, in Fort Chester, disgusted at the barbarous outrages that 
his men were committing on the people. He was then arrested, 
lodged in gaol at Gorey, and liberated by the rebels after the 
battle of Tubberneering. When his men were obliged to rest he 
frequently took their post, and would stand as sentry in their 
place. He loved the people sincerely, and was equally beloved by 
them. 

‘Mr. Perry left three sons—Andrew, who died young, Francis, 
and Anthony. Francis, I heard, died lately, and I am told he 
was educated in Trinity College. Anthony was a most amiable 
gentleman—was educated in England. He died in Ballyfad with 
his aunts, the Misses Ford. He was reared and died a Roman 
Catholic. 

«A man named Faulkner, who was a member of the Orange 
lodge of Edenderry, and who is still living, has told me, that the 
axe with which the heads of Mr. Perry and Father Kearns were 
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severed from their bodies was brought with their blood dripping 
from it to the Orange lodge, and carefully deposited in the chest 
containing the paraphernalia of the lodge; and that at their 
meetings afterwards it used to be taken out and exhibited to the 
brethren, and the exhibition was always a source of savage en- 
thusiasm and exultation. 

‘The remains of Mr. Perry are interred at Edenderry, close 
by the chapel. 

“Tt was during his imprisonment in Gorey that Tom the 
Devil most savagely ill-treated him. Some of his own corps 
threatened to shoot him and Mr. Ford and their own Captain 
Beauman, because these three gentlemen prevented them: from 
acts of robbery and from outrages of various kinds. 

‘* Mr. Perry, I believe, received a college education; he was 
highly educated, and the old people say that he was a very gifted 
man. The battles that he fought in I received an account of from 
‘my father, who never parted from Captain Perry until the day that 
he and Father Kearns parted with the people and went to the 
King’s County. His battles were Arklow, Vinegar Hill, Hackets- 
town, Ballyellis, Ballyraheen, Ballygullen, Clonard, Knightstown 
bog, beside several skirmishes in going to and retreating from the 
county Meath. Perry was always at his post, displaying activity 
and cheerfulness on all occasions where much was to be done or 
endured for his cause.” 
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EsmonvE Kyan, a gentleman of ancient family and most respect- 
able connexions, resided in the parish of Monamoling, about mid- 
way between Oulart and Ballicanew, in the county Wexford. 

After the defeat of the rebels at Vinegar Hill, on the 21st 
June, the leaders, after divers consultations and as many dissen- 
sions in their councils, decided on dividing their force into sepa- 
rate corps. 

“* All those men who inhabited the country north or north-east 
of the river Slaney,” says Cloney, ‘‘except a small party with 
Father Murphy, crossed Wexford bridge, under the command of 
Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, Mr. Garrett Byrne, Mr. Esmonde Kyan, 
Mr. Edward Roach, and other commanders. The other division 
proceeded some few miles into the barony of Forth, under three 
clerical commanders, the Rev. Philip Roach, the Rev. Moses 
Kearns, and the Rev. John Murphy. This corps marched into 
Bargy barony, and encamped that night at a place called Slee- 
dagh, about five miles from Wexford. Mr. Kearns, who suffered 
much from a wound he received at Enniscorthy the preceding day, 
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and from extreme fatigue, took shelter in a farmer’s house on the 
way, was left behind by the body on the following day. A council 
of war was held this night, when the Rev. Mr. Roach strongly 
urged the propriety of their sending in an offer to Wexford of sur- 
rendering their arms and seeking protection, further resistance 
being considered by him as fruitless and unavailing. The Rev. 
John Murphy boldly resisted this, and declared against placing any 
reliance on the powers that were—for his part, he said, ‘‘if he stood 
alone, he would never willingly surrender to them.” This decla- 
ration, supported by very strong and conclusive arguments, gained 
over the whole body to his side, and they at once resolved to march 
by the safest rout through Scollagh Gap into the county Carlow, 
and thence to Castlecomer. The Rev. Mr. Roach returned to 
Wexford, where he was most ignominiously dragged through the 
streets to the scaffold with very little delay. He deserved a better 
fate; his conduct to Protestants, as truly related by the Rev. Mr. 
Gordon, himself a Protestant clergyman, in his history of the 
Wexford insurrection, and which conduct I witnessed in many 
instances myself, proved him to be both generous and humane. 
But little did such attributes avail a man at that moment. 
‘On the morning of the 23rd of June, the insurgent body, now 
commanded by the Rev. John Murphy, proceeded through the 
-coynty of Carlow, and having arrived before the little town of 
Goresbridge, in the county of Kilkenny, a show of defence was 
made at a bridge on the river Barrow by a party of the Wexford 
militia, but they were quickly repulsed, driven back into the village, 
and nearly all either killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. The pri- 
soners were conveyed with the insurgents, until they arrived on a 
ridge of hills which divides the counties of Carlow and Kilkenny 
from the Queen’s County. Here, to their eternal dishonour be it 
said, they put some of the unfortunate prisoners to death, and 
buried their bodies on the hill; others escaped and joined their 
friends. In justice to the memory of the Rev. John Murphy, I 
must here state that these murders were perpetrated contrary to 
his solemn injunctions, and that they were the result of long felt 
and deadly malice, entertained by some of the insurgents towards 
the unfortunate militia-men. It is lamentable to think that men 
fighting for liberty should have disgraced themselves by such bar- 
barity. The example of murdering in cold blood was, no doubt, 
constantly set them by their enemies; but still brave men and 
Christians should never be influenced by such savage examples to 
perpetrate cold-blooded and deliberate murders. If a war of par- 
tial extermination had not been proclaimed, no justification what- 
ever could be offered for this revolting atrocity; but it is well 
known that, although the practice was not ayowedly sanctioned by 
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the constituted authorities, it was in almost all cases unblushingly 
advised by the underlings of power in Ireland. 

‘« Having rested for the night of the 23rd of June on the Ridge, 
as those hills are called, they proceeded early next morning to 
Castlecomer, and commenced a furious attack on the town at ten 
o’clock. The principal resistance offered to their progress was 
from a party stationed in a house at the foot of the bridge, which 
was ably defended, and opposite to which many brave men fell, by 
rashly exposing themselves in front of so strong a position; for the 
town could have been attacked and carried with very little loss from 
another quarter. In fact, every other position was speedily aban- 
doned by the military and yeomanry, who retreated and took up a 
position on a hill at a respectful distance from the town. Here, 
as well as in most other places where the insurgents had been en- 
gaged, skill alone was wanting to insure success. The people had 
numbers and courage enough to overthrow any force which had 
been sent against them, if they had been skilfully commanded. 
The attack on the well-defended house was fruitlessly kept up for 
four hours, from which they finally retreated with severe loss, and 
marched in a north-west direction about five miles into the Queen’s 
County, where they rested for the night.’’* 

‘“‘ But of all the atrocious violations of justice,” says Cloney, 
‘‘ which were then enacted in Wexford, the deliberate infraction of 
a solemn treaty, in which Mr. Esmonde Kyan had been included, 
was the most so. This gentleman, who ranked far above the ple- 
beian aristocracy of the county Wexford in family and respecta- 
bility, was influenced by motives of humanity alone to accept the 
command of an insurgent corps, as he saw that the people had no 
alternative but to measure swords in a field of battle with their 
cruel persecutors, or wait to be butchered by them in their humble 
dwellings. He was courageous to desperation, and at the battle 
of Arklow received a gunshot wound in his shoulder while leading 
his pikemen to an attack on the British artillery. The loss of the 
battle, it is said, was mainly attributable to Mr. Kyan’s personal 
disaster, which obliged him to repair for surgical aid to Wexford. 

‘In attempting to do justice to his character, it is not to be 
supposed that the merits of many others of the leaders on that 
occasion is at all questioned. The battle was too well contested 
both by men and leaders to admit of any such doubt, and most 
likely would have been carried, and the road to the capital thrown 
completely open, but for the failure of ammunition on the people’s 
part. Mr. Kyan’s friends procured him a lodging in the suburbs 
of Wexford, where he was confined to his bed, scarcely hoping to 
recover, when, on the memorable 20th of June, a person rushed 

* Cloney, p. 81. 
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into his lodgings and cried out ‘‘ that the mob was going to murder 
all the Protestant prisoners.’”” Such a horrible communication 
operated on his kind nature like an electric shock; he started from 
his sick-bed, flung his garments loosely on his person, and ran, or 
rather tottered, to the fatal bridge, where, in conjunction with the 
Rey. Mr. Corrin (who was a long time on his knees with uplifted 
hands praying for mercy for the prisoners), he saved the lives of 
several who had been marked out for slaughter by a gang of the 
very lowest desperadoes. Captain Milward, of the Wexford militia, 
and a Mr. King were in the fangs of the rabble, who were about to 
immolate them, when Esmonde Kyan, with that peculiar intre- 
pidity of mind which defies every danger, rescued them from their 
impending fate, and had them conveyed to a place of safety. In 
the treaty of peace which was concluded between Generals Fitz- 
gerald and Aylmer and General Dundas in the county of Kildare, 
Esmonde Kyan’s personal safety and permission to emigrate was 
guaranteed by the British general. 

“Relying on the faith of this treaty, he was proceeding to his 
home in the county of Wexford, when he was arrested, brought to 
trial, convicte@of being a rebel officer, and ordered for execution 
the day after his conviction. It was in vain that he pleaded Gene- 
ral Dundas’s official stipulation, and required time to give satisfac- 
tory proof of it. Equally vain was it for him to remind his judges 
that he had saved some valuable lives in Wexford. The wretches 
who tried him would neither grant him time for an official dis- 
closure of what he stated, the truth of which was already well 
known to them, nor would they acknowledge that his humanity 
merited the slightest recompense. The present generation of 
English and Irish Protestants will not be surprised at the distrust 
with which the Irish Catholics have hitherto regarded the promises 
of British ministers and their Irish faction, whether Whig or Tory, 
when they shall ruminate on the cruel and unmerited punishment 
inflicted on Esmonde Kyan.”’* 

The Protestant clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Gordon, thus refers 
to Esmonde Kyan :—‘‘ Thus Esmonde Kyan, one of the most 
brave and generous among them, declared to Richard Dowse, a 
Protestant gentleman of the county of Wicklow, whom he had 
rescued from assassins, that his own life was irredeemably for- 
feited ; for if the rebellion should succeed, his own party would 
murder him, and if it should not succeed, his fate must be death 
by martial law, which happened according to his prediction.” + 

I find the following reference to Esmonde Kyan in an original 
letter of Felix Rourke, under the signature of F. R. Wilson, ad- 
dressed to Miss Mary Finnerty. The rebel writer, it will be ob- 

* Cloney, p.213. + “ History of the Rebellion,” by Rey. James ae p. 210. 
IV. 3 
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served, deemed it necessary to address the lady (of his love) in the 
character of an officer of the king’s forces who had fallen into the 
hands of the insurgents : 

“27th July, 1798. 

‘«‘ My prar Mary—The old proverb, ‘ Better late than never,” 
must plead my excuse. The merit of story-telling is generally al- 
lowed me; I will tell a true, though rather a stale story. The 
rebels who were encamped on Whelp Rock, under the command of 
Colonels Perry, Fitzgerald, Kyan, Murphy, Aylmer, and Rourke, 
after a long, forced march to the county Kildare, halted near Pros- 
perous. On perceiving a body of troops moving after them, they 
took a strong position near the heights above the town—a bog in 
front, only passable by a narrow road, through which an army 
should march to attack them. They had taken the precaution to 
place their bullocks, baggage, &c., in such a situation in the road, 
that their riflemen could fire with precision from behind them; a 
heavy column of musketeers and pikemen intrenched in the ditches 
appeared so formidable, that his majesty’s troops drew off without 
firing a gun, and left them to prosecute their march unmolested. 
As Thad fallen into their hands in Kill (when they took and de- 
stroyed a mail coach), through the mediation of one of their officers 
I was suffered to march in custody of an intelligent young man, 
who made no secret in telling me the plan for their future opera- 
tions, as follows: the Wexford men under Esmonde Kyan, as 
general, with Colonels Perry, Fitzgerald, Rossiter, and Garrett 
Byrne, with part of the Wicklows, after the battle of Carnew, were 
obliged to fall back into the mountains, where they formed a junc- 
tion with the county and city of Dublin rebels, under Markam 
Rattigan and Rourke, and the Kildare men under Murphy, where 
they encamped, and were joined by Aylmer and his party, when 
they proceeded, as I before mentioned, with the determination of 
marching through the different counties in order to raise them—to 
avoid fighting as much as possible, but harass small parties. This 
determination was frustrated in the following manner: after a long, 
fatiguing march, without sleep for two nights, we arrived on Wed- 
nesday fortnight, which I believe was the 10th of July (1798), 
about ten o’clock in the afternoon, in Clonard; the men, after the 
night and morning’s march without refreshment, proceeded to 
attack ; the county and city of Dublin troops in front, led by Mur- 
phy and Rourke, entered the town under a very heavy fire of mus- 
ketry from the barracks; the pikemen, with considerable loss, and 
ill-advised, attempted to force the barracks, when by the assistance 
of a woman they burned them, and not one soldier escaped the 
flames. They then proceeded to burn the town, in which they 
partly succeeded, but fortunately a reinforcement arrived from 
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Kannegad, with two pieces of artillery, and commenced a dreadful 
fire of grape and round shot on the rebels, who retreated, leaving 
about ten dead and as many wounded, whom they carried off. The 
loss of his majesty’s troops was considerable, with loss of the bar- 
racks,* and a principal part of the town. Among the rebels 
wounded were Colonel Murphy, and Rourke’s brother shot through 
the arm. The rebels fought obstinately, and retreated in good 
order to Carberry, burning several houses on the road, and a 
bridge, when I was taken a prisoner. The next day, after a march 
of twenty miles to C , in the county Meath, they were at- 
tacked over a hill where they had encamped, at a time their cavalry 
were out foraging, their musketeers without a round of ammuni- 
tion. They retreated, leaving baggage, provisions, &c., behind. 
A disagreement on the road separated the different county rebels, 
and prejudiced the cause of liberty. They have since, I under- 
stand, taken the oath of allegiance, and got protections—which they 
will break, I dare say, the first opportunity, as many have done, 
and again take to the mountains. I have pretty well tired you with 
news ; now for more, but don’t tell it—I am still as much yours 
ag ever. 

** With affectionate remembrance to father, mother, and Wil- 
liam, my jewel Margery, and poor Felix, I am, with wishes to see 
and make you happy—you know the reason— 

““F. R. Winson. 


‘““P.S.—Excuse the many faults in this from the mountains, 
as I am watching the motions of the rebels.” 





The Orange historians of the rebellion in Wexford cannot help 
bearing testimony to the humanity of Esmonde Kyan ; but gen- 
tlemen of ancient and honourable lineage like Messrs. Musgrave, 
Jackson, Jones, &c., whose origin has all the mysterious incerti- 
tude and obscurity of the sources of the Nile, can find nothing of a 
very exalted kind in his position in society or his family connexions. 
He is ‘aman in the middle ranks of life’ with them. His lineage 
cannot come ‘‘ betwixt the wind and their nobility.” He is a 
democrat, a mere Irishman, a novus homo in the sight of the de- 
scendants of the troopers and the drummers of Oliver Cromwell ! 

Esmonde Kyan nevertheless bears an historic name in his 
country’s annals, even in its Anglicized form; and for centuries 
before the old Irish designation of his family was barbarized in the 
new nomenclature of the inquisitions of the commissioners of for- 
feited estates, the name of O’Cahane was written in old records 
whose antiquity was then of an ancient date in Ireland. 


* See Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, August, 1798. 
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A scion of that old stock, Mr. Francis Howard Kyan, a grand- 
nephew of Esmonde Kyan, a young gentleman of fine talents and 
of great hopes (taken away in the flower of his age, when his noble 
qualities and extensive acquirements afforded his family and friends 
the fairest promise of a bright career for him), devoted a vast deal 
of labour and of antiquarian lore to the illustration of the early his- 
tory of his family. 

The following notices are from the papers of the late Mr. 
Francis Kyan : 

‘“‘Esmonde Kyan, whose courage and humanity are borne ample 
testimony to by the historians of the rebellion of 1798, was driven 
into extreme courses by the high ascendancy polemics and politics 
of his father, Howard Kyan of Mount Howard. In the frequent 
intercourse which his popular opinions led him to keep up with the 
peasantry, he became enamoured with a beautiful young country 
girl, whom he married not long before the rebellion of 1798, or 
soon after its outbreak. Having taken an active part in the rebel- 


lion—happily for a vast number of the Protestants, whose ‘lives . 


were saved by his influence over the insurgents—when most of the 
other leaders had entered into terms with the government, he made 
his conditional surrender to General Robert Dundas; but in viola- 
tion of the terms entered into, he was sent before a court-martial, 
tried, condemned, and executed—an example of perfidy which, 
even in those bad times, happily for the honour of British arms, 
was rare. Esmonde Kyan left issue two daughters—1. Mary, 
married J. Lanigan, Esq., and had issue Mary, married to Lieu- 
tenant-General A. Duncan of Gattenside House, Linlithgowshire. 
The second daughter of Esmonde Kyan entered into the order of 
Sisters of Charity, and died in a convent in Dublin. 

“‘Esmonde Kyan was the fourth son of Howard Kyan, Esq., of 
Mount Pleasant and Ballymurtagh, county Wicklow, who married 
Frances, daughter of Lawrence Esmonde, Esq., of Ballynastragh, 
and sister to Sir Thomas Esmonde, sixth baronet, and had issue— 

“‘T. John Howard,* who married Thomasine, daughter of Count 
Sutton de Clonard. 

‘II. James, who married Mary, daughter of J. M‘Carthy, and 
died in New York in 1850. He was a scientific man, and a prac- 
tical chemist of great ability. 

“TIT. Francis, who first married, in 1798, Jane, daughter of 
James Blackney of Ballycormac, county of Carlow. He served in 
the royal navy, afterwards entered the East India Company’s ser- 


* The name of John Howard Kvyan (described as a wine merchant, residing at 
No. 10, Cumberland-street) appears in the Dublin Directory (for the last time) in 
1792. John Howard Kyan, on whose estate of Ballymurtagh the valuable copper 
mine was discovered, died the 28th March, 1801. 
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vice, and rose to the rank of major-general. He commanded the 
22nd native light infantry at the siege of Agra, and displayed 
courage and military ability in numerous engagements. Major- 
General Kyan died in 1815, leaving issue—(1.) Francis, married 
in 1829 to Catharine, daughter of Richard Galwey of Fort Richard, 
county of Cork, and had issue—1. Francis Howard, born in 1830, 
deceased in 1853; 2. Gertrude Mary, born in 1835, married to 
W. H. F. Cogan, Esq., M.P., in 1858; 8. Margaret, born in 
1837, married Thomas Hayes of Cork, deceased in 1856. (2.) 
Adam Howard; (8.) John Waller of Gennett’s House, county 
Meath, who married, in 1833, Mary, daughter of J. Murphy, Esq., 
an eminent merchant in the Spanish trade; (4.) Alexander, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus; (5.) Gertrude, married in 1828 to 
Major D. Keating, C.B., of Tenny Park, county Kilkenny. 

“‘TV, Esmonde Kyan, who took a leading part in the rebellion 
in 1798, and was one of the most eminent of the Wexford leaders. 
He was a first cousin of Harvey Morris Montmorency, and of Dr. 
Esmonde of Naas, a son of Sir Thomas Esmonde.” 

[Sir Thomas Esmonde of Ballynastragh, county Wexford, died 
in London in December, 1808. He had served in the rebellion of 
1798, in Captain Grogan Knox’s yeomanry corps in the county 
Wexford. Captain Grogan Knox was killed at the battle of Ark- 
low. He was a brother of the murdered Cornelius Grogan of 
Johnstown Castle. ] 

‘*The genealogy of Kyan is not the least curious of those 
family histories, the study of which has been a labour of love 
to Irish archeologists. For the purposes of the present paper 
it is sufficient to state that the Kyans descend through a long 
line of O’Cahan chieftains, from Connor, first prince of Kian- 
naght (and second gon of Niall Fraesa, king of Ireland a.p. 
782), who inherited the principality of Oiraghty Cahan, which 
comprises the entire of the present county of Derry. The 
O’Cahans, his successors, were second in power to the O’Neills 
alone. They were summoned to give assistance against the Scots 
by Edward. They inhabited strong castles, known in history as 
Dunsevoarke or Dunseverick, Dungiven, and Limavady. Even at 
the close of the seventeenth century their vigour was not wasted. 
The O’Cahan served Hugh O’Neill in his last struggle. 

“The Kyans descend from Colonel Manus O’Kyan, who 
flourished a.p. 1640, being the son of Gille Dhu O’Cahan, of 
Dunseverick Castle, the descendant, through a long line of 
O’Cahan chieftains, of O’Connor, first prince of Kiannaght, who 
flourished a.p. 750. 

‘¢Gille Dhu O’Cahan, of Dunseverick Castle, was the relative 
and foster-brother of the Earl of Antrim. During his minority 
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the greater part of the O’Cahan district was confiscated by the 
crown, as a punishmegt of the attachment of the O’Cahans to the 
religion of their fathers, and of their fidelity to their ‘ suzerain’ 
O’Neill. The ‘ governor and assistants of the new plantations in 
Ulster’ still retain possession of the town of Coleraine and its 
vicinity, granted to their ‘predecessors by royal charter (1613). 
Gille Dhu O’Cahan, in 1643, was succeeded by his son, 

** Manus O’Cahan, who assumed the name of O’Kyan, and 
was colonel of one of the three regiments which were sent by the 
Marquis of Antrim to the assistance of the great Montrose (a.D. 
1644). He took a brilliant part in the short but desperate war 
which ruined the cause of Charles’s partizans in Scotland, and 
ereatly distinguished himself at the battle of Aberdeen, and at one 
of the engagements which followed it, where the fortune of the 
day was changed by his valour. Menteith the historian speaks 
of him as an ‘ officer of great worth.’ He was at length over- 
powered in an ambuscade, taken prisoner, and hanged by the 
Covenanters in the market-place of Montrose (a.p. 1645). Co- 
lonel O’K yan had married, a short time before his last campaign, 
Cecilia, daughter of Sir Thomas Colclough, knight, of Tintern 
Abbey, in the county of Wexford, and left issue a son under age, 

** Adam Kyan, who was brought up by Protestant guardians in 
the religion of the Church of England. He was induced by his 
friends to drop the O, as savouring too much of Romanism to 
suit the temper of those troubled times. Mr. Kyan settled at 
Ballymurtagh, in the county of Wicklow. His relative, Roger 
O’Cahan of Donegal, levied a regiment in 1688, and joined in the 
last great struggle which was made in Ireland for the cause of the 
Stuarts.’’* 
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T am indebted to a man of no ordinary zeal in collecting for me, 
from the survivors and descendants of the subordinate actors in 
the struggle of *98 in Wexford and the adjoining counties of 
Wicklow and Kildare, authentic information respecting the prin- 
cipal leaders of the United Irishmen in those counties, and espe- 
cially respecting the subject of this memoir. 

‘“‘Mr. Edward Fitzgerald,” says the late Luke Cullen, ‘it ap- 
pears, was born in Newpark, parish of Killisk, county Wexford. 
He must have been born about 1770. I heard his neighbours say 
he was twenty-eight years of age in 1798. His mother was a sister 
to Harvey Hay of Ballinkeel, in that county, and consequently he 
was first cousin to Philip Hay, late colonel of the 18th light dra- 


“From MS. Notices of the Kyan Family by the late Francis Howard Kyan. 
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goons, and to Mr. Edward Hay, secretary to the Catholic board. 
His father was said to be lineally descended from the Kildare 
family. 

** Newpark is six and a-half miles north of Wexford, three and 
a-half miles from Oulart, and about six miles S.E. of Enniscorthy. 
It appears that his father and mother died when he was young, 
and left no other child. 

‘Edward Fitzgerald was highly educated. He had a great 
passion for the sports of the field, and could not be excelled in 
horsemanship ; and at a very early age he had so won the affec- 
tions of all the people in that part of the county in which he 
resided, that they almost idolized him. He kept a pack of hounds 
and a stud of hunters. In those respects he became the rival of 
his uncle, Harvey Hay, who had previously taken the lead of the 
Wexford in hunting and steeple-chasing. So much did Mr. 
Fitzgerald possess the esteem of the people around him, that 
when he went out with his dogs it was no uncommon thing for 
the farmers’ sons of the neighbourhood to take their horses from 
the plough to follow the dogs with him. He was of a very mild, 
retiring disposition in common life, but when roused by any 
outrage on the poor people of his vicinity at the hands of their 
Orange bashaws, he was the reverse of all this. He had a lively 
perception of wit and humour. 

‘‘Mr. Fitzgerald was a very handsome man, with an exceed- 
ingly finely formed face, and of rather a light frame, slender and 
agile. He was five feet eight inches in height. He had a very 
good income from land. He farmed a great deal—I doubt if any 
man in that county farmed more. He was very extensively 
engaged in the corn trade and malting; and so extensive and 
well-stocked were his corn stores, that after being set on fire by 
General Needham’s army, they continued to burn for several days. 
It may be said that Needham’s men burned and destroyed Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s property without orders; but they certainly did not 
burn the chapel of Ballymunn without his knowledge, for Ballin- 
keel House was his head-quarters on the evening of the 21st June, 
and the chapel was actually within the demesne. 

‘‘ Born to a plentiful fortune, and having no one to share it 
with him, and not being under any control or obligations towards 
poor relations, it is surprising what a sober and regular life he 
led. He attended scrupulously to all the duties of the Catholic 
religion, nor could the whole country produce a man more solidly 
virtuous and moral. This did not save him, however, in the reign 
of terror from proscription and arrest. 

‘‘When Messrs. Fitzgerald and Colclough, in June, ’98, pri- 
soners of state in the gaol of Wexford, were sent on a mission by 
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the loyalists to the insurgents, and came to the suburbs of Ennis- 
corthy, they were recognised by some persons who were going 
home from the camp. ‘ Welcome, Mr. Fitzgerald!’ was instantly 
shouted—the cheer was caught up and repeated until it reached 
the market-square of Enniscorthy, where a number of the people 
were assembled. But as soon as they were informed that Mr. 
Fitzgerald was not unconditionally free—that he had to give a 
large amount of security for his appearance to take his trial on a 
future day—there was a general cry that he should return no more 
to Wexford while ‘the enemy’ was in it. The mayor of Wexford, 
who remained in Wexford after the garrison had fled, came to 
Mr. Fitzgerald, then in prison, and, in the most abject terms of 
supplication, entreated him to proceed to the rebels stationed on 
the other side of the river, and prevent those people from entering 
the town. ; 

“* Fitzgerald was the man who ought to have been appointed 
commander-in-chief of the rebel forces of the county Wexford, 
and not B. B. Harvey. The nomination of the latter was more a 
political proceeding of the leaders than an act of the people; it 
was for the purpose of gaining the confidence and good-will of 
their Protestant countrymen. But Fitzgerald was certainly too 
modest and retiring in his disposition to put himself forward, or 
readily to accept the leadership. 

“Fitzgerald was in Wexford at the time of the capture of 
Lord Kingsborough. When his lordship and some others taken 
with him were brought into Wexford, his lordship was recognised 
by some of the people. The discovery was soon whispered 
amongst the crowd of insurgents, and some people in the rear 
were vowing vengeance, and commencing to approach and gather 
round his lordship. At this juncture Fitzgerald accidentally came 
to the spot, and being made acquainted with the designs that were 
entertained against his lordship’s life, he stepped forward and 
ordered the people to stand back, and called on a few persons of 
tried courage that were near him to assist him in keeping them 
back, and the first person that put himself beside Fitzgerald to 
protect Lord Kingsborough was one Timothy Whelan, who drew 
his pistols from the holsters and swore he would shoot the first 
man that would offer any violence to the prisoners. (This Whelan 
is dealt severely with by Mr. Hay.) The person whom I heard 
the above from was a man of superior mind, and incapable of 
falsehood. 

“While the insurgents remained in Wexford, Fitzgerald was 
with his friends John Hay, Esmonde Kyan, Perry, and Aylmer 
in various engagements in different parts of the country, wherever 
his services were wanted. 
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‘The northern division of the insurgent army had pitched 
their camp on the low mountain called Carrigrew, about fifteen 
miles north of Wexford, on the night of the 31st of May; Mr. 
Fitzgerald had the principal command of this division. I know 
that Captain Philip Hay and his brother John Hay were in that 
encampment, and commanded against the division under Walpole. 
Captain Hay quitted the insurgents when they went to Gorey, and 
he told several of the men that he knew that they would not suc- 
ceed in consequence of insubordination and their want of disci- 
pline. 

‘** There is a long street running to the south suburb of Wex- 
ford called the Faight; it is near the harbour, and running partly 
parallel to it. The men in this locality are principally fishermen, 
and formerly were well used to the gun. There was a regular 
corps of them formed there, and, on the morning of the 1st of June, 
they volunteered to join Fitzgerald’s division on Carrigrew. These 
might be said to be a corps of the South Shilmaliers, for that 
barony is divided into two parts by the Slaney. 

‘* At the battle of Arklow, Fitzgerald had the command of the 
Wexford gunsmen, and he never ceased a moment riding through 
the lines, encouraging and supplying every deficiency that was in 
his power; and when they fired their last round, and sullenly 
marched from the plains of Arklow back to Gorey Hill, he rode in 
the rear of his men back to their old encampment. He still acted 
as general there, and likewise at Limerick Hill. He was out with 
the several parties who molested so seriously the military at various 
stations from the encampment of the insurgents at Mount Pleasant, 
near Tinahely. From that place he proceeded to Kilcavin Hill, 
and prepared his men for a general engagement—with a scanty 
supply of ammunition, however; and notwithstanding: that the 
enemy had four generals with their divisions surrounding them, 
Lord Lake, the general-in-chief, thought it more prudent to draw 
off than to hazard a battle. He led his men from Kilcavin to 
Vinegar Hill. Messengers were thence despatched to bring up 
the forces from Wexford under General Edward Roach and 
Esmonde Kyan, but this latter gentleman’s wound, which he re- 
ceived at Arklow, was too bad to allow him at that time to take 
an active part in any affairs. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald was a rich man—his profits I heard computed 
by the men who knew his business in the malting and corn trade 
to be little short of £2,000 a-year, independent of a good yearly 
income from land. One of his men told me, that with the barley 
and malt he had in store in 1798, with the corn and hay in his 
haggard at the time of the destruction of his premises and property 
by the military, the value of that property and of those premises 
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could not be under £4,000 or even £5,000. When he received, 
at Gorey, this distressing intelligence of the total ruin of his house, 
offices, and property, he manifested no emotion. 

“‘On entering Gorey, however, he was indignant at the re- 
morseless butchery that was practised on old and young, without 
distinction of age or sex, and hurried on some of the boldest of his 
men in pursuit of the yeomen, whom they followed to Coolgraney. 
Coming up with them, he cut down several of them; but with 
regard to the prisoners that fell into his hands at Gorey, he behaved 
in the most humane manner possible, amidst the threats and 
shouts of the people for vengeance on those who had recently slain 
or butchered their nearest relatives. And after the brutality of the 
yeomen and soldiery, and particularly that of General Needham’s 
in that country, the rage of the people was hardly to be wondered 
at—the women of it will always feel a horror at the sight of a red 
coat. And I saw myself, several years after, young women of a 
strong and noble mind turn off the road at the sight of a soldier, and 
would not meet him. And I fear that hatred to them will be 
handed down from mother to daughter for generations yet to come. 

** When: Fitzgerald found the people bent on wreaking ven- 
geance on those who fell into their hands, he harangued them on 
horseback in a manner that made an impression on them. He 
said to them: ‘You cannot bring the dead to life by imitating the 
brutality of your enennes. It rs for us to follow them, and come 
face to face with them. When the time comes for vengeance, let 
at be taken on them.’ The poor people cheered, and cried out to 
the general to lead on. They marched to the Wicklow mountains, 
and halted that night on the White Heaps, to the south side of 
Croaghan Kinshela Mountain. 

‘On their march to the lead mines in Glenmalure, they met 
with many revolting sights, particularly in the vicinity of Bally- 
manus. The village of Aughrim was deserted, and numbers of the 
inhabitants killed. It was strange that, in a county with so large 
a numerical force of yeomanry as Wicklow, having then about 
thirty corps, well armed and well appointed in every respect, this 
small rebel force should march and countermarch through the very 
middle of it without being attacked by them. 

“On the night of the 24th, one division encamped on Mr. 
Garrett Byrne’s demesne at Ballymanus, and the other division 
encamped in the Glen of Imaal. On the morning of the 25th, 
very early, both divisions marched from their respective quarters 
for Hacketstown. They had about 1,000 mounted men, and 
amongst them several who had fought well on many occasions. 

“The Wexford men called on those of Wicklow and Dublin, 
who had lately joined them, as ‘they were fresh men,’ to take the 
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lead in the first affair that presented itself on their march. This 
call was responded to by the Dublin men; and their captain, John 
Matthews of Tallaght Hill (the friend and companion of Felix 
Rourke of Rathcool), led them on against a strong party of the 
military that had taken up a position at the bridge of Hacketstown. 
Twelve of Matthews’ men fell crossing the bridge. Fitzgerald sent 
up a reinforcement of his Shilmaliers to their assistance, under the 
command of Captain Perry. He soon gained the other side, with 
little loss. The bridge was now so crowded that the men in the 
rear dashed through the river, and were led on by Michael Rey- 
nolds and Murphy from near Naas. Fitzgerald sent a party of the 
Shilmaliers to a field at some distance that ranged on a level with 
the barracks, and the long guns of the Wexford men were soon 
brought to bear on the men stationed on the roof of the barracks, 
and cleared it in a short time. One time several houses on both 
sides of the streets were on fire, and in this time of confusion the 
insurgents rushed to the barrack walls to set fire to that building. 
They were repulsed, but quickly charged again, and put ladders 
up to the walls, and approached them, some under cover of bun- 
dles of straw or of feather-beds. It was in one of those attacks 
that Michael Reynolds received a ball through his body, of which 
he afterwards died. ‘They were again repulsed. They resorted to 
another expedient now, which was, to make up some loads of hay 
and straw, and to push the cars on before them. The county 
Dublin men were busy about this stratagem, and as the men who 
were on top making the loads in the street were shot off the loads, 
their places were supplied as quickly by others, and some men from 
the neighbourhood of Rathfarnham fell in striving to perform this 
duty. There was another trial made by two men (brothers) of the 
name of Laphen, from Kilmuckridge, county Wexford (both of 
them lived in Dublin for years after). In this attempt they were 
chiefly assisted by the noted Captain Dwyer. This was the boldest 
and most persevering attempt that was made on the barracks, 
though it was unsuccessful. They planted ladders against the 
barracks, and were actually ascending them when they were re- 
pulsed, the ladders thrown down and the men ascending them. 
The firing at this time began to slacken on the side of the people 
for want of ammunition. Mr. G. Byrne, who seemed to have 
the planning of the attack on account of his knowledge of the town 
and all its avenues, was constantly riding through the men, en- 
couraging and animating them, while Fitzgerald was seen every- 
where encouraging the people, pointing out places to be assailed, 
and wherever danger was, in the midst of it. It was in vain that 
some of his most devoted friends and followers pointed out to him 
the danger he exposed himself to. At length some of the principal 
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commanders rode up to him, and induced him to leave the ground, 
which he did with reluctance, silently, and evidently dispirited. 
The wounded were carefully searched for, and put on cars such as 
were not in a condition to walk or ride. One great source of regret 
to the Wexford men in this action was the loss of a young man 
named Murphy, from a place called Ballymoulard in that county, 
who had performed daring feats of valour there and at other places. 
He was brother to the Rev. Michael Murphy who fell at Arklow, 
and had read his humanity, and was prepared to enter college to 
study for the Church, when he was hurried away by the multi- 
tude—which was far more safe for him than to stop at home. He 
is recorded in one of the popular songs of the time, beginning 
with the line: 

*¢¢ On the cold ground, in Hacketstown, our fine young student fell!’ 

‘* And thus an undisciplined mass of about 8,000 men, includ- 
ing followers, half-starved, half-shod, and not one-tenth of the num- 
ber provided with ammunition, made their way through the country, 
and maintained their ground. They marched to a place of security 
in the mountains that night, and next day they held a council of 
war, of which Fitzgerald was president; when it was agreed to 
march back to attack Carnew. 

“They delayed some time, and during that delay the yeo- 
manry cavalry were frequently in view of them, but never came 
within gunshot. Needham also had his scouts out, and received 
frequent intelligence of their movements, but never ventured to 
attack them. On one night Fitzgerald with a party of his Shil- 
maliers left the encampment, and took post on an opposite rising 
ground, where they lay down in the shelter of large hedges of 
furze-bushes. 

“The Ancient Britons having got intelligence of the rebels 
under Fitzgerald being in the vicinity, set out in search of them. 
The rebels perceiving the enemy dashing on at a rapid rate, 
quickly communicated the intelligence to Fitzgerald, who instantly 
called on the men to get into ambush, that the enemy were upon 
them. At that instant there were simultaneous orders from all 
the leaders present given to the people to get behind the ditches, 
and to lie as flat as possible. Their horses were driven forward, 
and in less than four minutes at this part of the road there was 
scarcely a man to be seen. There was a breathless silence for a 
few minutes, and then the clatter of the horses’ hoofs and the 
rattling of the steel-sheathed swords of the Welsh troopers gave 
notice to the concealed insurgents of the enemy’s approach, who 
pressed onward without perceiving their situation, until they got 
completely within the power of their enemies. 

“The party that formed the ambush had now been perceived, 
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and there were some contradictory orders given to wheel about and 
to halt, but it was too late; a volley that instant from behind the 
hedges was poured on them. Nothing. could equal their confu- 
sion. ‘The fire was chiefly from one side of the road. They made 
little or no resistance. The volley first fired was not a regular 
one, yet it might be said to be a continued one. For a few mo- 
ments they seemed incapable of moving in any direction. To 
retreat or go forward, it appeared, seemed to them impossible, for 
during those few moments they attempted neither ; but now they 
endeavoured to force their horses over the hedge at that side of 
the road from which the least firing came. At this moment Fitz- 
gerald shouted as loud as he could not to let them pass out of the 
field. The same order, at the same moment, was given by Mr. 
Garrett Byrne; and my informant says there was no necessity for 
orders, for every man saw plainly what was necessary to be done, 
and were right eager to do it. Holt at this time pushed himself 
up to the head of a column that was moving to cut off their retreat. 
‘Steady, Shilmaliers !’ was the constant cry of Fitzgerald and the 
other Wexford officers—and none of them were idle spectators. 
The pikemen now were on the road, and the few that remained 
there ceased to breathe. My informant scarcely heard one reply 
made to the many calls for mercy. He heard one person taunt 
them with their cruelties at Newtownmountkennedy. The few 
that crossed the hedge met with as little mercy in the field as 
their comrades did on the road. General Edward Roach remained 
on the road all the time, and several of the enemy fell beneath his 
hand. 

‘*The black trumpeter of the regiment of Ancient Britons 
was making his retreat good, when he was pursued by one of his 
enemies, who was armed with a pike. He crossed to meet the 
fugitive, but he had got into a bog, and his horse could not go 
quickly through it. The pikeman came up, and the trumpeter 
watched him closely, and parried off some two or three thrusts of 
the pike by cutting at the handle with his sword. Another had 
now come up, but his pike-handle was nearly cut across. The 
unfortunate black however was unhorsed, and when on the ground 
the poor fellow cried out in his bad English for quarter; but the 
remembrance of his floggings was too fresh on the minds of the 
people—he was piked to death, and there was about fifty guineas — 
taken from his pocket. It was said this money was to pay the 
troop; others said it was plunder. All was over in a few minutes; 
the ammunition and arms of course all taken, as well as what 
horses were fit for the service. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Byrne, and some of the leaders passed 
over a part of the battle-ground, looking at the work of destruction. 
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The former stopped, and, gazing on the dead bodies around him, 
he said, ‘It is but little more than half-an-hour since these men 
were full of life and confidence, and looked on us as reptiles crawl- 
ing on the earth.’ 

‘* The people who were fighting there must be greatly in error, 
or else Mr. Hay makes a great mistake as to the number of Ancient 
Britons that fell. The latter says about twenty, the former insist 
on double the number, and wonder that Mr. Hay was so badly in- 
formed. ' 

‘The arms, accoutrements, ammunition, and cloaks of the 
slain soldiers were seized on as a valuable prize, and distributed 
among the people. . 

‘* Fitzgerald had now received intelligence from some who fled 
before Needham’s column that that general was marching out from 
Gorey, and putting to death all he met with. At the receipt of 
this news, he turned round and said to those near him, ‘ My 
friends, General Needham, is in front of us, and not far distant. 
Let us prepare for him—we must settle accounts with him.’ 

‘‘ Witzgerald pressed his men to march on without loss of time 
for Carnew, but they were so elated with their recent victory that 
he could not prevail on them to move forward. But the first ene- 
mies who appeared were the cavalry of the troops that formed the 
division under General Duff. Fitzgerald at once proceeded to en- 
deavour to ascertain their position and force before venturing on 
engaging with them. <A consultation was held among the leaders 
of the insurgents. It was determined to dash forward and cut a 
passage through the enemy. It was said that Duff’s cavalry 
thought, at first, that they were not perceived by the rebels, and 
that they were only flying before one of the other divisions in pur- 
suit of them. But in this they were deceived. Fitzgerald’s men, 
driven to desperation, gave spurs to their steeds, rushed on them 
with their gallant leaders, Fitzgerald, Byrne, Perry, and Roach, 
and Duft’s cavalry gave way; and, as I have been informed by one 
of the combatants, there could not have been less than 100 of the 
enemy slain, while the loss of the rebels was trifling.” * . 

** The ascendancy faction,” says Cloney, ‘‘had the merit in 
Wexford of augmenting the king’s enemies by pouring the phial of 
their gratuitous malevolence on the devoted head of Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald of Newpark. So convinced was that faction of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s loyalty, that Mr. Turner, a most active magistrate, 
appointed the 26th of May for the peasantry of the circumjacent 
parishes to meet at Newpark, that he might administer the oath of 
allegiance to them, and receive a surrender of pikes or any other 
offensive weapons they then had in their possession. The people 

* Information obtained in Wicklow for R. R. M. by Mr. Luke Cullen. 
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did, agreeable to their promise, meet Mr. Turner, and surrender 
a quantity of pikes, many of which had been manufactured ex- 
pressly for the purpose of giving them up, that they might obtain 
protections. After Mr. Turner had granted the necessary certifi- 
cates to those who had taken the oath of allegiance, he repaired to 
his country seat, leaving all the arms he had received from the 
people in the safe keeping of Mr. Fitzgerald. At a late hour on 
the same night, after the departure of Mr. Turner, a troop of 
yeoman cavalry, with their captain, arrived at Mr. Fitzgerald’s, 
and after placing him under arrest, they rummaged every nook, 
corner, and cranny in the house in search of treasonable papers, 
but did not find one atom of any description tending to criminate 
that gentleman. Notwithstanding their disappointment, they forced 
him to proceed with them to Wexford, and when he arrived there 
they committed him a prisoner to the common felons’ gaol. While 
the Wexford janissaries were in Mr. Fitzgerald’s house deranging 
and upturning everything in search of treason, that gentleman in- 
formed their captain that there were pikes and other arms in the 
house which had been surrendered in the course of the day to Mr. 
Turner, and he requested that they might be removed from his pre- 
mises; he was answered by one of the intruders that they had 
nothing to do with them; and they then departed without taking 
any precaution whatever to keep the arms from falling into the 
hands of the peasantry, or to guard any other party of military 
coming there, who might find them without being apprized of how 
they came there, and would most probably consume the gentle- 
man’s property, as soon after occurred. 

‘* This single fact is conclusive as well of Mr. Fitzgerald’s in- 
nocence as of the exclusive loyalists’ anxiety to introduce confusion 
and bloodshed into the county, that the Tories of all ranks might 
reap a plentiful harvest of plunder and confiscation. Had they 
entertained doubts of his loyalty, or did they wish to place out of 
the people’s reach those instruments of destruction which were 
then in Mr. Fitzgerald’s house, they never would have left them 
behind, as they could have procured cars or carts in abundance to 
convey them away. On the 30th May, after the retreat of the 
king’s troops from Wexford, Mr. Fitzgerald retired to his house at 
Newpark; and as soon as the people discovered that he had gone 
home, they despatched a messenger after him to say that, if he 
did not immediately return, he would be put to death and his pro- 
perty destroyed ; and in consequence of those threats he arrived 
the following day in Wexford. Soon after General Lake marched 
into Wexford, the entire property of Mr. Fitzgerald at Newpark 
was destroyed by a detachment of the military, ordered from the 
position of General Needham at Ballinkeel for the purpose of 
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ravaging that part of the country. They burned his dwelling- 
house, out-offices, two thousand barrels of malt, a thousand barrels 
of barley, and a large haggard of different kinds of corn, the whole 
loss being estimated over £7,000. At the time that this out- 
rage was perpetrated, Mr. Fitzgerald was in the town of Gorey, 
at the head of a considerable insurgent force, and if he were dis- 
posed to act in a spirit of retaliation, he could have taken ample 
vengeance for the destruction of his property, of which he had been 
just then apprized. Many of those who were then under his com- 
mand in the town insisted that all the loyalists and their houses 
should be destroyed, in return for the wrongs their general had 
suffered ; but instead of permitting his men to injure their persons 
or properties, he put himself at their head, marched them imme- 
diately out of the town, and repaired to the Wicklow mountains. 
From those mountains Mr. Fitzgerald and other leaders led their 
forces against different detachments of the king’s troops, in various 
country quarters, and defeated them in different severe conflicts— 
for instance, the Ancient Britons suffered a severe defeat and great 
loss from General Fitzgerald’s force; he fought a severe battle 
at Hacketstown. By that and many other rencontres his force 
became much diminished, and he at length fought his way to the 
encampment of General Aylmer in the county of Kildare, and from 
thence to the Boyne. Early in July, a negotiation was entered 
into between Generals Fitzgerald, who retreated to Kildare, and 
Alymer, on behalf of his associates and himself, with General 
Dundas, who commanded the Kildare district on the part of the 
government.’’* 

The following extracts from the correspondence and memoirs 
of Lord Cornwallis throw some curious light on the circumstances 
connected with the surrender of Fitzgerald, Byrne, and Aylmer : 


FROM THE CORNWALLIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘“ Lord Cornwallis, in a letter to the Right Hon. W. Pitt, 20th 
July, 1798, mentions the mismanagement of General Wilford with 
regard to the rebel leaders. There are two despatches from that — 
officer, dated 17th and 18th July, stating that he had endeavoured 
to open a communication with the rebels, in order to give greater 
publicity to the late proclamations; and that accordingly, at Sallins, 
a small town two miles from Naas, he had been met by Mr. Aylmer 
on the part of the Kildare rebels, and by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald of 
Newpark, a gentleman of considerable property in Wexford, on the 
part of the rebels of that county and of Wicklow, who were desirous 
of proposing terms of surrender. General Wilford says, ‘Mr. Fitz- 


* Cloney’s Narrative, p. 205. 
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gerald appears earnestly inclined to promote, to the utmost of his 
power, the faithful performance of the conditions stipulated, and an 
unreserved surrender of all the arms in their possession, asserting 
that he was authorized by Perry, Garrett Byrne, and the other 
leaders in Wicklow and Wexford, to act and engage for them.’ He 
also mentioned a letter written by Lord Buckingham to Mr. Aylmer’s 
father, with whom he had been acquainted during his lord lieute- 
nancy, ‘ containing many expressions of encouragement to submis- 
sion, on which they have formed sanguine hopes of mercy and for- 
giveness,’ and announced that ‘hostilities are, by mutual agree- 
ment, suspended in the county of Kildare,’ until an answer could 
be received to the terms which were enclosed for the lord lieute- 
nant’s consideration; and that information of this armistice had 
been ‘ forwarded to General Myers, or the officer commanding at 
Trim or Kilnock.’ 

‘‘ Lord Castlereagh answered the same day: ‘I am desired to 
express his excellency’s surprise that you should have entered into 
an armistice with the rebels, not only extending to your own post, 
but to those commanded by other officers, without having commu- 
nicated with or received the lord lieutenant’s authority for that pur- 
pose. Lord Cornwallis has always declined entering into any 
formal treaty with rebels in arms ; and he cannot but express his 
great disapprobation of your having accredited by your signature a 
proposal highly exceptional and assuming in its terms, coming 
from leaders to whom the proclamation sent to you for publication 
did not apply. Aylmer, Luby, Ware, and M‘Cormick, rebel 
leaders in Kildare, had reason to know, some days since, that upon 
surrendering within a certain time their lives would be spared. 
Although they professed, at first, to look for no further indulgence, 
they have since continually trifled with government, and have failed 
to surrender within the time prescribed. It is his excellency’s 
command that you do return to them forthwith the proposal in ques- 
tion, and put an end to the armistice immediately; but as there 
may have arisen some delay in the merciful intentions of his ex- 
cellency being made known, he is willing to extend the time for 
receiving their submission for twenty-four hours from the commu- 
nication of your reply; at the expiration of which time, it is his 
excellency’s pleasure that you do publish a reward of £1,000 for 
the apprehension of Aylmer, and £300 for each of the other per- 
sons above named.’ ”’—(Vol. i. p. 865.) 

In The Dublin Journal of the 24th July, 1798, the following 
announcement is made : 

“‘On Saturday, Mr. Aylmer of Painstown, Mr. Fitzgerald of 
Newpark, and eleven other rebel leaders, surrendered themselves 
to government. They are said to have given themselves up on the 
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terms of transporting themselves for life to any part of Europe in 
amity with his majesty.” 

In Saunders’s News-Letter of the 25th July, 1798, an account 
is given of the arrival in Dublin of fourteen prisoners, rebel leaders, 
in four carriages, who were to be pardoned on condition of trans- 
portation. The following are their names, and the rank assumed 
by them : 


Wiit1am AYLMER, COLONEL. 
Epwarpb FitzGERALD, COLONEL. 
JOSEPH CORMICK, CAPTAIN. 
GrorGE Luby, CAPTAIN. 
ANDREW FARRELL, CAPTAIN. 
JAMES TIERNAN, CAPTAIN. 
Hues Wars, Lirvt.-Cot. 


DENNIS FARRELL, PRIVATE. 
Patrick Mooney, PRIVATE. 
Ricuarp Daty, PRIVATE. 
| JAMES ANDOE, PRIVATE. 





MicHaEL QuiIGLEY, CAPTAIN. 
Bryan M‘Dermort, CAPTAIN. 
PrererR CoRKRAN, PRIVATE. 


Aylmer, Fitzgerald, and Garrett Byrne were detained in cus- 
tody in Dublin till the beginning of 1799. They were then per- 
mitted to go to England, where they remained till the 25th of 
March, 1800, when, at the instance of the Irish government, they 
were again arrested. After being imprisoned for some time, they 
were permitted to go to Hamburgh, where, according to Hay, in 
1803, when his work was published, they were then residing. 

William Aylmer, who played a very distinguished part in 
several of the engagements of the insurgents in the counties of 
Kildare and Wexford, and especially at Ovitstown, conjointly with 
Edward Fitzgerald of Newpark and Garrett Byrne of Ballymanus, 
made terms with one of the generals commanding the king’s troops 
in Kildare, in July, 1798, surrendered, and went into exile. He 
entered the Austrian service—commanded the escort that accom- 
panied Maria Louise from Paris to Vienna, after the fall of Napo- 
leon—visited London in the suite of the Emperor of Austria, when 
the allied sovereigns were there in 1814—was selected at the 
request of the prince regent to instruct the officers of the British 
army in the sword-exercise, as it was taught in the Austrian 
service—was allowed to return to Ireland—joined in General 
Devereux’s unfortunate South American expedition—was wounded 
pace? at Rio de la Hache—proceeded to Jamaica, and died 

re. 
Z “Tike Mr. Perry and Mr. Bagenal Harvey,” says Cloney, 

Mr. Fitzgerald was hunted into the toils prepared for him by 
those ascendancy vultures, who, keen upon the scent of public 
tapine, were restrained by no considerations of justice or mercy. 
Dragged from his domestic retreat, like a common felon, without 
ae charge being preferred against him, his house levelled with 
the earth, and his property consumed with fire, by the subordinate 
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agents of that government which was bound to protect him, it 
was his sacred duty as a British subject to resist such flagitious 
tyranny. : 

““When he had once cast his lot with that of the people, he 
adhered unflinchingly to their cause, proving himself equally skil- 
ful and courageous in the field of battle, merciful to a vanquished 
enemy, and indefatigable in his exertions for the preservation of 
his Protestant countrymen, many of whose lives he saved; and so 
keen was his penetration, and so correct the estimate he had taken 
of those persons then at the helm of the state in Treland, that he 
never would make any terms with them, but such as he was ulti- 
mately enabled. to extort with arms in his hands.’* 

In one of the “ Fiant” books for 1799, in Birmingham tower, 
I find the following entry : 


“Edward Fitzgerald of Newpark, county Wexford, and Garrett 
Byrne, of Ballymanus, county Dublin, a pardon, on condition of 
their quitting the kingdom for ever. 


“Dated 30th March, 1803.” 


After the expatriation of Mr. Fitzgerald, a first cousin of his, 
Mr. Edward Fitzgerald came to reside in Newpark, one of whose 
descendants is the present proprietor of that place. 

A good deal of the property of Mr. Fitzgerald came into the 
possession of Mr. Hay of New Ross. 

Fitzgerald and Garrett Byrne, in their exile, continued to live in 
close intimacy and friendship, and to be united brethren to the 
close of life. 

Edward Fitzgerald of Newpark, and Garrett Byrne of Bally- 
manus, having long shared the game dangers, the same prison 
after their surrender, shared the same fate in exile—they left their 
own land together, and they never returned to it. 

They resided for some time at Altona. One of the delegates 
of the Society of United Irishmen, arrested at Bond’s on the 12th 
of March, Mr. Thomas Daly of Kilcullen (a delegate for the county 
Kildare) banished in 1802 with the other state prisoners, and sub- 
sequently permitted to return to Ireland, visited Fitzgerald and 
Byrne at Altona when he was himself an exile, the latter part of 
1808. Mr. Luke Cullen informed me that about the year 1808, 
when he was in Wexford, a servant of Mr. Fitzgerald named Miles 
Doyle, who had accompanied his master to the Continent, returned 
home, Mr. Fitzgerald being then dead. His death took place, 
according to Cullen’s statement, at Hamburgh, in 1807. 


“ Cloney’s Narrative, p, 207. 
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A man whose name is associated with treason in one country and 
perfidy in another, and was connected by marriage with the family 
of John H. Colclough of Ballyteigue, cannot be left unnoticed— 
though not honourably—in the account of the Wexford gentlemen 
of the Society of United Irishmen. 

In a despatch of the Duke of Wellington (then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley) addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, dated 8th of May, 
1811, the following passages occur: 

‘“‘ Some time ago, certain persons with whom I have long been 
in correspondence at Salamanca informed me that , who 
commanded the Irish legion, was desirous of quitting the French 
service, and of returning to his own country, if he could be assured 
of being unmolested by the government in consequence of his 
having served the French government. After some remonstrances 
with these persons upon the imprudence of their giving information 
to anybody of the existence of a correspondence between them and 
me, I stated to them that I could not promise that should 
receive his majesty’s pardon without knowing the circumstances 
which had occasioned his departure from Ireland ; but that if he 
would make me acquainted with those circumstances I would state 
them to your lordship; and if he had been guilty of no act which 
would necessarily prevent the government from recommending that 
he should be pardoned, I would recommend him to your lordship, 
that he might be permitted to return to his native country, with 
his majesty’s pardon for haying served the French government. 
was afterwards taken by a party of Don Julian’s guerillas, 
in consequence of an arrangement made by himself, and he came 
in here some days ago. I have had a conversation with him, in 
which I desired him to put in writing all the circumstances which 
had occurred to occasion his quitting Ireland after the year 1798, 
and to conceal nothing, as he might depend that every circum- 
stance respecting him was known, and the attempt to conceal the 
share he had in the transactions of that period might have the 
effect of preventing the accomplishment of his wishes. 

**T have the honour to enclose the letter which I have received 
from , from which I should judge that he may have been in- 
formed of and concerned in the transactions in Ireland of that period, 
but that he was not guilty of any of those acts for which none of 
of those who have been guilty have hitherto received a pardon. 

_ “ Under these circumstances, that of which he has been guilty 
is to have served the French government, a foreign power at war 
with his majesty; and as he has taken a most decided line upon that 
subject, as the manner in which he was taken prisoner is no secret, 
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IT hope that your lordship will deem it proper to recommend him to 
his royal highness the prince regent for a pardon for this act.’* 

The “persons” alluded to by Lord Wellesley as his “‘ corres- 
pondents’”’ must be rendered in the singular number. The person 
he was in communication with at Salamanca was the rector of the 
Irish College, Dr. Curtis—subsequently the Most Rev. Dr. Curtis. 

The colonel who betrayed his trust, tarnished hig honour, 
and deserted the service he was engaged in, was the son of a 
respectable farmer, in middling circumstances, in the vicinity of 
Enniscorthy. He found it necessary to fly from Ireland in June, 
1798 ; proceeded to France—entered the French army—attained 
to the rank of colonel in it—and then became a traitor to it. 

The knowledge of the name of the traitor colonel and of his 
friend, the correspondent of the Duke of Wellington, came to me 
in a very-singular manner in Lisbon, in the year 1847. I was 
dining one day at the house of an old Irish merchant, long resi- 
dent in that city, a very upright and trustworthy man of the name 
of O’Keefe, when I referred to the passages I have just quoted in 
the despatch of the Duke of Wellington, and expressed my wonder 
that the name of the traitor alluded to was never discovered. Mr. 
O’Keefe with much animation said it was well known to him. 
He then proceeded to inform me that during the war in the Pe- 
ninsula, Dr. Curtis, the rector of the Irish College of Salamanca, 
passed through Lisbon on his way to Ireland. O’Keefe invited 
him to dinner. Dr. Curtis came, accompanied by an Irish gen- 
tleman, who was his compagnon du voyage from Spain, whom he 
took the liberty, he said, of bringing with him to dinner to an old 
friend. This gentleman was named Colonel Fitzhenry, and had 
been in the French service, but had retired, he said, with the 
design of settling in his own country. The rector of the Irish 
College of Salamanca and his protegé took their leave. But, on 
a subsequent occasion, Dr. Curtis (then unaccompanied by his 
friend) told Mr. O’Keefe that the colonel had rendered a very im- 
portant service to the British army in Spain. O’Keefe did not 
then know the nature of the service, but it soon came to his 
knowledge. ‘‘ Had he been aware of it earlier, Colonel Fitzhenry 
would never have dined at his table nor entered his doors. Dr. 
Curtis was wrong to have brought him there.” 

So far for the Irish colonel of the name of Fitzhenry who had 
quitted the French service under suspicious circumstances, about 
the date of the occurrence communicated to the Earl of Liverpool 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley—passing through Lisbon on his return to 
England with Dr. Curtis. 


* The Despatches of I’. M. the Duke of Wellington, K.G., compiled by Lieut. 
Colonel Yurwood. Lon. 1835. Vol. ii. p. 538. 
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A little later we find in The Irish Magazine mention made of 
a Colonel Fitzhenry said to have been implicated in the Wexford 
rebellion, to have fled to the Continent, to have entered the French 
service, and to have abandoned it, residing near Enniscorthy at 
hig seat named Ballymacus, with a dubious kind of reputation, such 
as a vague suspicion of treachery to some cause, or party, or ser- 
vice was sufficient to establish. Colonel Fitzhenry lived for many 
years at Ballymacus, suspected, but not shunned, as I am informed, 
by the gentlemen of his locality, but looked badly on by the middle 
and lower classes ; and there he died in 1845, possessed of some 
landed property, honoured with local distinction, and considered of 
the proper standard in his politics—up to the mark in aristocratic 
principles, and in religion a respectable Cawtholic—a small provin- 
cial bashaw of his locality, who carried things with a high hand in 
the exercise of his privileges and the influence which his military 
title gave him. 

Fitzhenry figures as a rebel of some note in Musgrave’s 
‘‘Memoirs of Different Rebellions in Ireland” (4to ed. p. 359). 
Twice only do we find mention made of this gentleman by Mus- 
grave, and not at all in the pages of the other cotemporaneous 
writers on the lives and times of the United Irishmen, such as 
Gordon, Hay, Cloney, and Teeling. It would appear from this 
silence that ‘‘ the colonel” was not much of a fighting hero—that 
he was a sly, stealthy, sneaking rebel gentleman, not of that class 
which the old Earl of Kildare belonged to, who, in the quaint lan- 
guage of the Jesuit Campion, “was overtaken at divers times with 
_ vehement suspicions of sundry treasons.”’ 

The only vehement suspicion of Fitzhenry’s loyalty set forth by 
Musgrave is an order of a rebel commissary for provisions for 
twelve men of Jeremiah Fitzhenry’s at the camp on Vinegar Hill. 
It may be presumed the men were not there without their com- 
mander ; but no action of his there, for good or evil, is recorded— 
no effort of his to save the lives of the unfortunate prisoners so 
savagely murdered there by the insurgents. ‘‘Commissaries,”’ says 
Musgrave, ‘‘ were appointed in every parish to provide provision 
for the camp (at Vinegar Hill), according to the directions of the 
committee or the commander-in-chief, and each of the commissa- 
ries had a certain number of pikemen under his command. The 
commander-in-chief at each camp gave written orders to the com- 
missaries to supply the different rebel corps with provisions, of 
aha I give the reader copies of some originals which fell into my 

ands : 

““Mr. Joun Brennan—Please to. send dinner for twelve 
men, belonging to Jeremias Fitzhenry. oe 

“18th June, 1798.” Roacu. 
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The other mention of Fitzhenry by Musgrave is at p, 870, re- 
ferring to rebel leaders ‘‘in the camp” at Vinegar Hill of Roman 
Catholic religion, by whom he could not learn that a single instance 
had occurred of personal interference ‘‘ to save the life of a person 
destined to destruction ;” and among the leaders thus referred to 
we find ‘‘ Jeremiah Fitzhenry, married to John Colclough’s sister, 
of the ancient family of the Fitzhenrys in the county Wexford.” 

In Cox’s Irish Magazine for April, 1812, the following para- 
graph appeared under the heading ‘‘ Promotions,”’ p. 187 : 

“Colonel Jeremiah Fitzhenry, late of the county Wexford, 
commanding the Irish Guides in the service of France, has been 
promoted to a pension of £500 a-year for betraying his trust to 
General Beresford.’’* 

Colonel Fitzhenry addressed a very remarkable letter, dated 
ist August, 1812, to Mr. Walter Cox, which duly appeared in his 
Irish Magazine for the same month and year: 

“‘ Sin—Having seen my name introduced in a publication of 
yours, holding me forth as a ‘pensioned traitor and unprincipled 
soldier,’ I feel it a duty which I owe to myself and my countrymen 
to refute the charge. You say ‘I commanded the Irish Guides in 
the service of the French, and received a pension of £500 a-year 
for betraying my trust to General Beresford.’ It is true I was an 
officer in the service of France upwards of eight years, and it is 
equally true I did my duty on all occasions with the true cha- 
racteristic of my country, honour and fidelity; and why I was 
obliged to adopt any country or service in preference to my own, is 
a question too plain to every Irishman for me to comment upon ; 
but in the rest, sir, you are greatly deceived and misinformed—for 
I cannot suppose that you, to whom I am a perfect stranger, would 
voluntarily calumniate a man to whom you could have no personal 
antipathy ; nor become knowingly the tool of those that might, 
under the semblance of a public biographer. Though few, I have 
yet some enemies, and those, perhaps, of the worst and bitterest 
kind; base interest and sordid views have converted even one of 
my own blood into my bitterest foe, who thinks no crime too base 
nor charge too gross for my devoted shoulders, to secure me a 
hearty portion of contempt and hatred, and thereby make me an 
easy victim of intended fraud. But all this I can meet with calm- 
ness and contempt, feeling, with the poet, that 

‘6¢'T'rue, conscious, spotless honour knows no sin— 
He’s doubly armed when innocent within.’ 
‘But now, sir, to your charge, in the refutation of which I 
* The statement as to the name of the corps Fitzhenry served in is erroneous ; 


and with regard to the pension, Cox could have no certain information of its being 
given, or of the amount, if it had been granted.—R. R. M. 
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shall not avail myself of any quibble, but reply with frankness to 
the substance of it: I did command an Irish corps in the service 
of the French, but never. the Irish Guides, nor did I belong to 
them; and, although employed for years in Spain and Portugal, 
was never opposed to General Beresford, nor, as I believe, attached 
to a corps that was. I never saw him, nor had communication, 
directly or indirectly, with him in my life, nor with any agent of 
the British government, and if I had, it would have been unearned 
wages, as I never was employed by it. Why I ceased to continue 
in the military occupation is a personal question, unconnected with 
national politics; and as the material occurrences of my life, par- 
ticularly since I became a soldier, shall be published in France as 
well as in my own country, I shall then fearlessly submit my case 
to the scrutiny of the world. I trust you will give the same pub- 
licity to my vindication that you have to the unfounded accusation 
laid to my charge; and you are at liberty to make what use you 
please of this letter. 
*T remain, sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
‘“‘ JEREMIAH FITZHENRY.* 

“Enniscorthy, Ist August, 1812.” 

Cox, though not a man easily persuaded ‘or imposed on by 
fine speeches or bold assertions, seems to have been dumbfounded 
by this wary epistle of the colonel. He remained in astonishment 
and silence for three years. 7 

In The Irish Magazine, however, for January, 1815, p. 85, 
Cox returned to the charge of treachery : 


** COLONEL FITZHENRY. 


“This gentleman, who we understand lives in the neighbour- 
hood of Enniscorthy, about three years since promised to account 
for his treachery to the French nation, in whose service he was. 
He has not done so, he has deceived us, who inserted his apology 
at his special request. His conduct so incensed the great Napo- 
leon, who, with all the faults ascribed to him, had most invariably 
patronised Irish bravery, until a Fitzhenry betrayed his confidence, 
the regiment of Irishmen he commanded, the post assigned to his 
care, with the military chest, to General Beresford.t 

““We have one instance of its operation. We have it from the 
gentleman who was a sufferer by Fitzhenry’s treason: it is Mr. 
Harvey Movrres, celebrated by the baseness of the senate at Ham- 
burgh, who delivered him, with Colonel Blackwell and General 
Tandy, to the British government, in 1798.” 

* Cox’s Magazine, 1812, p. 405. 


+ There is an error in this statement; it was not to General Beresford Fitzhenry 


betrayed the corps he commanded; and probably also the statement respecting the 
military chest is erroneous.—R. R. M. 
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Cox proceeds to state, on the authority of Harvey Morres, that 
after the liberation of Morres, consequent on the peace of Amiens, 
that gentleman returned from the Continent, and remained in 
Ireland for some years ; that he devoted all his time to literary 
pursuits ; that in 1811 he again made his way to France, and in 
that year sought employment in the French army, having pre- 
viously served in that of Austria. The Duc de Feltre, then 
minister of war, informed Harvey Morres that the emperor was 
so annoyed by the conduct of one Fitzhenry, a colonel in the 
French service, who had betrayed the force under his command, 
that he had declared no Irish officer should have any command in 
the French service. Harvey Morres, however, obtained an inter- 
view with Napoleon, and the result of it for the latter was the 
command of a squadron. 

To this article in The Irish Magazine, and the main facts 
stated in it on the authority of a man, such as Harvey Morres was, 
of high character and unquestionable veracity, Colonel Fitzhenry 
deemed it prudent to make no reply; nor did the vindication of 
his character, which he stated in his letter to Cox should be pub- 
lished in France, ever make its appearance. He ventured however 
to take legal proceedings in his own county against a person who 
gave publicity in Enniscorthy to statements against him similar to 
those of Cox. But the Wellington despatches were not then pub- 
lished, and the colonel’s neighbours and associates gave him the 
benefit of the mystery in which the transaction that was the sub- 
ject of those proceedings was involved. 

This traitor colonel, who commanded the Irish legion in Spain 
in 1811, ended his days in his own country, with the obloquy of 
his half-discovered or rather strongly-suspected crime of treachery 
hanging about him. 

How far the duty of a loyal British subject, the obligations of 
a minister of religion, the relations of amity that subsisted between 
Dr. Curtis and Sir Arthur Wellington, sanctioned the influence 
that was exercised on the occasion above referred to by an ecclesi- 
astic in a high position, and the countenance given to an act of signal 
perfidy and abandonment of duty, I do not undertake to determine. 

Colonel Jeremiah Fitzhenry died at his seat near Enniscorthy 
in February or March, 1845. His remains were interred at Bally- 
brennan, five miles from Enniscorthy. By his marriage with a 
sister of the wife of the unfortunate John Colclough of Ballyteigue 
he had three daughters, who survived him. The eldest married a 
gentleman connected with the most celebrated of modern Irish- 
men. The second daughter, unmarried, inherited her father’s 
property. The youngest married a gentleman in the army. 
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At the conclusion of my labours, I have a few words to say of 
them, and for them, to my readers ; and I must preface them with 
an acknowledgement of the liberality and fairness they have been 
dealt with by the press—by the organs of public opinion and poli- 
tical views of all parties in these countries. 

If the labours of history or biography were confined to con- 
junctures, or events, that can be recalled with pride and pleasure, 
or had to do only with the conduct of individuals in relation to 
them, remarkable for great achievements, heroic virtue, grand 
undertakings, and successful struggles, we might have admirable 
treatises on commonwealths, and governmental systems of ideal 
perfection, of Platonic or Utopian excellence, presented to us. 
We might have in them literary performances to admire, word- 
paintings of wonderful effect, fine subjects for contemplation in our 
studies, and helps to philosophical abstraction, when our thoughts 
had been turned to speculative theories of government and model 
republics of the olden time, and our minds had been withdrawn 
from the turmoil of the politics of the present period, the existing 
competition of trades, crafts, and professions, the battle of life for 
bread, fame, influence, or fortune. Such treatises on the beati- 
tudes of particular forms of ancient government might amuse our 
leisure hours; and traits illustrative of the peculiar benefits, too, of 
the most approved constitutions of modern times might be read, no 
doubt, with feelings of pride and complacency. We might be 
led by them to exaggerate even the blessings of constitutional 
systems, and to indulge in delightful reveries of happiness for 
people living under a form of government with such elements in 
it of law, order, and liberty, as were supposed calculated to unite 
all classes of the community in one happy family. But histories 
or biographies of any practical advantage we should have none—of 
times and of men, of the world in which we live, of good and evil, of 
vice and virtue, of liberty and licentiousness, of power and of weak- 
ness inseparably connected, and of opposing forces and opposite 
elements in the whole structure of our social and political fabric. 

Constituted as our commonwealth is, its human history, to be 
of any utility to us, must comprise the records of its particular 
vicissitudes, of conflicting interests, influences, and passions, as 
well as expositions and eulogies of the general laws of attraction, 
harmony, gravity, and cohesion, which control those disturbing 
elements. A very small part of that mission of history, which is 
to deal with the past and the dead with a view to the advantage of 
the present and the living in it, and to recall events which it be- 
hoves the rulers and the ruled to have made known to them, would 
be accomplished, were it to deal only with the grand achievements, 
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commercial greatness, and successes of a nation—with the wars, 
deemed just and necessary, which one state waged with another, 
the wealth it accumulated, the power it wielded, and the prestige 
it enjoyed. Perhaps to mankind the most important part of its 
mission is to make them acquainted with the results of bad govern- 
ment—discontent and disaffection, conspiracies and insurrections, 
with all the crimes and sufferings in connexion with civil strife. 
Here it is that, in dealing with the worst calamities that can befall 
a people, history can be most useful. Here it is that benefit can 
be derived by all classes from the teachings of experience—warn- 
ing by example—instructing in affairs of great pith and moment, 
by the recalled issues of struggles involving questions of life and 
death, by retrospective views of evils, on the one hand arising from 
injustice, rapacity, oppression; on the other, from inordinate am- 
bition, love of notoriety, an insubordinate, turbulent spirit—from 
an overweening vanity, temerity, false security, and self-esteem ; 
on either hand from want of prudence, moderation, vigilance, or 
foresight, and that worst want of all wants—either on the part of 
governments or people—the want of an overruling moral sense of 
obligation to the divine law of justice in all our dealings with our 
fellow-men ! 

History or biography that has teaching of this kind, by its les- 
sons can be made equally beneficial to rulers and those they govern, 
by intimidating misrule from pursuing the bad courses of past mis- 
government—by pointing out the results that must inevitably, 
sooner or later, overtake oppression and injustice, imperial pride, 
violent courses, insolent pretensions, and intolerant principles. 
We have abundant teachings in these volumes of such results, and 
of remnants of evil of an old origin, that have outlasted the terrible 
policy of past English rule in Ireland ; results that have survived 
the policy of sowing divisions among a people for the purpose of 
weakening, robbing, or oppressing them—of depriving them of 
their soil, or driving them from it, or keeping them in their own 
land in abject misery. In those pages indeed we have abundant 
illustrations of the mischiefs that follow and outlive state crimes of 
signal iniquity; such crimes as those of Pitt, Camden, and Castle- 
reagh, of putting a people to the sword for the accomplishment of 
a political project, and of promoting the sordid interests of a fac- 
tion used for its accomplishment at the expense of the character 
and legitimate power of the sovereign authority; of outraging hu- 
manity on miserable pretexts of serving temporary purposes of 
state; of allying government with infamous and sordid agents for 
aims and ends that can be only momentarily promoted by such foul 
means, and thus bringing the interests of the empire into ultimate 
jeopardy, or permanent odium and disrepute. 


¢ 
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With these views of the last reign of terror in Ireland, its an- 
tecedents and results, of the purposes to be legitimately served by 
the publication of those records of the Lives and Times of the 
United Irishmen, I have devoted a large portion of my life to the 
task of collecting the materials for it, and have derived from my 
labours one advantage, and one alone, but quite sufficient for their 
reward—a strong conviction that I have done faithfully what my 
opinions in relation to right and wrong, the turn of my mind, and 
the nature of its energies, prompted me to undertake, and encou- 
raged me, through many difficulties, to persist in endeavouring to 
accomplish. 

Finally, in vindication of this work, and the manner the subject 
of it has been dealt with, let me call a witness whose testimony 
cannot be rejected or suspected in reference to the horrors of that 
reign of terror, of which accounts have been given in these pages. 

In that evidence we shall find what Lord Cornwallis thought of 
the atrocities committed by the military on the people of Ireland, 
and what difficulties he had to encounter in his efforts to restrain 
the ferocity of the armed Orangemen, and their patrons in his 
administration and in his council, even while the latter were hux- 
tering with him for place or preferment, pay or pension, proffering 
support to his government, and exacting exorbitant rewards and 
wages for it. 

_ Good people of England ! for the sake of your character for con- 
sistency, for fair dealing and fair play, for conscience’ sake, for the 
sake of your civilization, which claims to be part and parcel of 
Christianity, turn your indignant regards from the wrongs of the 
people of foreign lands, and fix them, in a spirit of profound humi- 
lity and of repentance, on the wrongs of the people of this land of 
Treland, that lie at your own door. 

Turn your eyes, good people of England, from ‘‘ the plague- 
spot of Italy,” from the banks of the Tiber, from the shores of 
Parthenopé, from the far regions of China, and the savage islands 
of Borneo and New Guinea, and fix them on this island nearer 
home, that has been under your dominion upwards of six centuries 
and a-half, and ponder on these accounts of its regime of terror, 
savagery, and organised murder, given by one of your viceroys only 
sixty-two years ago! (See Appendix No. III., p. 590, for extracts 
from Cornwallis Correspondence.) 
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NOTICE OF MR. FRANCIS HIGGINS’ SECRET SERVICE MONEY DEALINGS. 


For sixty-two years the secret of the name of the blood-money 
recipient who sold the setting of Lord Edward Fitzgerald to the Irish 
government for £,1000, prompt payment, has been preserved. Num- 
bers of innocent persons have been suspected of the infamy of this 
transaction in the interim. The memories of several of Lord Ed- 
ward’s followers—nay, even of some who were his bosom friends, 
have been cruelly wronged by imputations of treachery—by inuendos 
and whisperings of authentic revelations of discoveries of their per- 
fidy, which have surrounded their graves with hateful suspicions of 
their honour, inflicted pain and anguish on their wives and children— 
which have even placed the lives of some of the followers who sur- 
vived Lord Edward for a short time in imminent peril, immediately 
after his betrayal. 

Peter Finnerty was suspected—Lawrence Tighe was suspected— 
Murphy’s servant woman was suspected— Felix Rourke was not only 
suspected but tried on that suspicion by his own associates, and on 
the point of being put to death by them. A gentleman connected 
with Lord Edward by nearer ties even than those of political associa- 
tion was vehemently suspected. Walter Cox was publicly denounced 
by Brenan in his Milesian Magazine as the betrayer of Lord Edward. 

Among the persons whose memories have been most seriously 
injured by suspicions of treachery to Lord Edward, Samuel Neilson 
may be mentioned. In the former edition of my work I have endea- 
voured, and I believe successfully, to vindicate his character. The 
discovery of the secret service money lists, published in the first edi- 
tion of this work in 1842, furnished some data on which his defence 
might have been grounded; but the documents I was enabled to lay 
before my readers wholly sufficed to establish his innocence, so far 
at least as the strongest opinion of his fidelity, entertained and ex- 
pressed by such men as Hamilton Rowan, Dr. Macneven, Arthur 
O’Connor, and Charles Teeling, could effect that object. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF DR. MACNEVEN, A. O’CONNOR, CHARLES 
. TEELING, AND HAMILTON ROWAN, RESPECTING RUMOURS PREJUDI- 
CIAL TO THE CHARACTER OF S. NEILSON. 


[Extract of a letter from Dr, Macneven to William Neilson.] 


“My pear Wit1t1amM—The receipt of your letter gave me great 
pleasure. I was glad to find that you remember an old friend, and 
that your mother, self, and sisters are all well. I have the best 
wishes for you on your own account, and certainly not a little on 
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that of your excellent father. I hope you will always imitate his 1N- 
TEGRITY and HONOUR; but be more careful of your health.” 


[From Dr. Macneven to the daughter of Neilson. ] 


“T feel the strongest conviction, the result of long familiar ac- 
quaintance, that Neilson was utterly incapable of treachery to his 
friends or to his country; if I could believe him guilty of such base- 
ness, I should not know whom to trust. He was latterly fidgety in 
his motions, owing to the constant agitation of his mind, and would 
start up, and walk about, and sit down, many times inan hour. One 
of these starts might easily coincide with the entrance of the soldiers. 
No; I cannot possibly believe him unfaithful.” 


C. Teeling, his old friend, speaks of him “‘as a man of high 
principle, warm feeling, and ardent patriotism. The intimate friend 
of Lord Edward, we know that he never contemplated his betrayal— 
that such a proceeding must have belied his nature.” 

Arthur O’Connor states that ‘as far as he could learn no one 
betrayed Lord Edward Fitzgerald. He believes the imprudent visits 
Neilson paid him at Murphy’s were the cause of his being discovered. 
Certainly Neilson never betrayed him.” 

Hamilton Rowan speaks of ‘having had a long and sincere re- 
gard for S. Neilson, and the strictest conviction of his patriotism and 
integrity.” 

And, indeed, if a doubt could exist of the fidelity of Neilson to 
his cause, and to him especially who was the main supporter of it, for 
its removal it would be only necessary to refer to the preface to the 
second edition of Mr. Moore’s Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
wherein the subject of the preceding observations is referred to. 

The disclosures made in the Cornwallis Memoirs and Corres- 
pondence are less complete than is generally imagined, inasmuch as 
the betrayer of Lord Edward Fitzgerald remains still unknown to 
the public; and the only fact with which we are made acquainted 
by the Cornwallis Correspondence is, that government employed an 
editor of a corrupt paper in its pay, to get a person in the confidence 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald to betray him. The editor of the go- 
vernment paper of that day got a gratuity of £1,000, and a pension 
of £300 a-year, for his share in the transaction; but not one word is 
said of the means or agency employed by him to effect his object, 
except this recommendation of Lord Cornwallis to the secretary of 
state for a pension of £300 a-year: “Francis Higgins, of The 
Freeman's Journal, was the person who procured for me all the intel- 
ligence respecting Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and got to set 
him, and has given me much information.” 

He was no common person of the lower ranks of life whose name 
was kept unrevealed by the Irish government, while that of Mr. 
Higgins, the editor of The Freeman's Journal, was unreservedly given. 
Of what avail is it to the public to know it was Mr. Francis Higgins, 
and not Mr. Edward Cooke or Major Sirr, who was the immediate 
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party in communication with the friend and confidant of Lord Ed- 
ward, who had entered into terms for his betrayal. I repeat it, the 
Cornwallis Memoirs and Correspondence have left us as much in the 
dark as we were before the publication of that work, with respect to 
the individual who betrayed the confidence and sold the blood of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

Among the many persons engaged in the conspiracy of United 
Irishmen who betrayed the secrets of that society, was Mr. John 
Hughes of Belfast. His name was referred to by me in the first edi- 
tion of my work, “The Lives and Times of the United Irishmen,” 
published in 1842; and again, in the same terms, in the second edition 
of it, 1858, first series, p. 446. 

The whole tenor of my references to Hughes is to this effect— 
that he had a personal knowledge of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s 
movements up to the 19th of April, 1798, and in all probability up 
to the period of Lord Edward’s arrest on the 20th of May following, 
and consequently might have betrayed Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

I had no reason, however, to come to the conclusion that John 
Hughes was the informer against Lord Edward Fitzgerald. On the 
contrary, I had reason to believe that the informer was not a man of 
the lower or middle rank, but ‘‘ a gentleman” of one of the legal 
professions—but of which of them I was not aware. The initials of 
his name, F. H., I discovered in 1842, in the original list of secret 
service money payments, drawn up by the under-secretary of the 
lord lieutenant, and sworn to by him—Mr. Edward Cooke. [ had 
reason to suspect this F. H. was either a barrister or an attorney. 
I made a careful search in the Dublin Directories of 1797 and 1798, 
among the list of barristers and attorneys, for a name corresponding 
to those initials, but no such name was to be found, except in the 
case of individuals against whom no suspicion could possibly lie. 

The fact is, the name of Francis Higgins was struck off the rolls, 
as an attorney, in 1795, and is not to be found on the list of attor- 
neys in any of the Dublin Directories of a later date. Had his name 
been found on the list of attorneys in 1798, a clue would have been 
got, and a track for inquiry opened up, that might have led to a dis- 
covery of that mysterious gentleman. Finally, at theend of all my 
labours in reference to Lord Edward Fitzgerald and his betrayers, I 
felt myself obliged to make a confession of the failure of my researches, 
and a statement with respect to the direction in which they ought to 
be resumed, if any good result was to be expected from them. 

I think I may venture to say the following passage, in the recent 
edition of my work, ‘‘ The Lives and Times of the United Irishmen,” 
1858, second series, is remarkable, bearing in mind that the volume in 
which it is contained was published before the correspondence of Lord 
Cornwallis saw the light, and the date alone that is given in that 
passage, namely, January, 1858, shows that the revelation of the 
name of the informer was still to be made. 

The following words of that passage, I beg particularly to ‘call 
attention to: 
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‘And now at the conclusion of my researches on this subject of 
the betrayal of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, I have to confess they have 
not been successful. The betrayer still preserves his incognito: his 
infamy up to the present time (January, 1858) remains to be con- 
nected with his name, and once discovered, to make it odious for 
evermore. My efforts, however, have not been altogether in vain. 
I have put future inquiry on the right track. The publication by 
me of the secret service money account, duly authenticated by the 
government official, Mr. Edward Cooke, has thrown some faint light 
on this dark, mysterious subject. ‘F. H., for the discovery of 
L. E. F., £1000,’ is the first gleam on it that has been shed. Most 
assuredly it will not be the last. Nine-and-fifty years the secret of 
the sly, skulking villain has been kept by his employers with no 
common care for his character or his memory. But, dead or alive, 
his infamy will be reached in the long run, and the gibbeting of that 
name of his will be accomplished in due time. 

“To those who may be disposed to follow up these efforts of 
bringing the villain’s memory to justice, I would suggest, let them 
not seek for the betrayer of Lord Edward Fitzgerald in the lower or 
middle classes of the Society of United Irishmen; and perhaps, if they 
are to find the traitor.a member of any of the learned professions, it 
is not the medical one that has been disgraced by his connexion with 
it.”* 

There is a very remarkable document in the MSS. of Major Sirr, 
deposited in Trinity College Library, which is presented to the public 
for the first time in this edition of my work. The document referred 
to is a letter, in the original, addressed to Major Sirr, from Mr. 
Secretary Cooke, of which the following is an exact copy: 


‘*‘Lord Edward will be this evening in Watling-street. Place a 
watch in Watling-street, two houses up from Usher’s Island; another 
towards Queen’s-bridge ; a third, in Island-street, at the rere of the 
stables near Watling-street, and which leads up to Thomas-street, 
and Dirty-lane. At one of these places Lord Edward will be found, 
and will have one or two with him. They may be armed. Send to 
Swan and Atkinson, &c. &e., as soon as you can. 

(Signed) ** EDWARD Cooke.” 


This is strong evidence, indeed, that the information given to 
government, intended to lead, and which eventually led to his capture, 
came from one entirely in his confidence and in his councils up to 
the period of his arrest. 

Be it borne in mind though this letter is not dated it was certainly 
written on the 17th of May, 1798—for it was on the evening of that 
day that Lord Edward was to be laid in wait for in Watling-street, 
by Mr. Cooke’s orders; and certain it is that his information was 
most exact and accurate. Lord Edward was that evening in Wat- 


* Madden’s “Lives and Times of the United Irishmen,’’ new edition, 1858, 
second series, p. 446, 
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ling-street, he was attended by some, persons, and those persons were 
armed. 

We may reasonably presume that the person in Lord Edward’s 
confidence and councils on the 17th of May, and who was enabled to 
give such exact information of Lord Edward’s movements on that 
day, was the same individual who acted the traitor and did the busi- 
ness of the setting of Lord Edward two days later—namely, on the 
19th of May—when Lord Edward was arrested at Murphy’s, within 
twenty-four hours of his arrival there; and Francis Higgins, the 
editor of The Frreeman’s Journal, earned £1000 by that job. 

On the 17th of May, Ascension Thursday, we are told by Moore, 
Lord Edward, who was then staying at Moore’s house in Thomas- 
street—proceeding in the evening from Thomas-street to Usher’s- 
island, on his way, “‘as it was generally supposed,” to Moira House, 
for the purpose of seeing Lady Edward, had that rencontre with 
Sirr and his assistants, Messrs. Ryan and Emerson, which has been 
above referred to. The party who gave the information had cer- 
tainly a very intimate knowledge of the locality of Usher’s-island. 
On that information Sirr was directed to “place a watch in Watling- 
street within two houses up from Usher’s-island; another towards 
Queen’s-bridge; a third in Island-street, at the rere of the stables 
near Watling-street.” Be it observed, there was access from Island- 
street to the rere of the premises of Moira House. 

Among the various persons on whom suspicion has fallen of being 
the betrayer of Lo1d Edward Fitzgerald, was a gentleman of the 
name of Francis Magan, whose name is to be found on the secret- 
service money list, and a pension of £200 a-year attached to it, the 
receipt of which was unknown to his friends outside his house, at 
least, I believe it may be said. In the same list, payments of specific 
grants made to him are also recorded; on one occasion of £300 “ per 
Mr. Higgins ;” on another occasion of £500 “by direction of Mr. 
Orpen.” (See Ist series of this work, pp. 379-484.) 

Some of the original receipts for payments of Magan’s pension, 
duly signed by Mr. Francis Magan, and officially endorsed in the 
manner pointed out in the appendix to the first volume of the present 
edition of this work, have been in my possession. 

Mr. Francis Magan, barrister-at-law (called to the Bar in 1796,) 
a Roman Catholic gentleman, resided at No. 20, Usher’s-island, and 
died there in the year 1843. 

Many individuals have suffered grievously from unfounded sus- 
picions of treachery to Lord Edward. ‘The real traitor, however, 
has had his secret carefully kept. The agent who managed the 
pecuniary part of the business has been discovered; and yet Mr. 
Francis Higgins, the miscreant who dabbled in the blood-money of 
this transaction, did his little stroke of business with Mr. Cooke and 
Lord Castlereagh in a quiet way. He made his overtures and his 
bargain coolly and carefully, as a calculating gentleman of money- 
dealing habits might be expected to do, and with all due precautions 
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for the security of his honour, for concealment, for the recompense 
of his future claims on his country’s secret gratitude, for a little 
pension of £300 a-year, in addition to the prompt payment gratuity 
of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, paid down on the nail—of the coffin, it 
might almost be said, of the man he was to get set for Major Sirr 
(for the wound inflicted by that functionary caused the death of Lord 
Edward on the 4th of June, 1798); and in the list of secret service 
money payments we read these words: “ June 20th, 1798.—J’ Z., 
for the discovery of L. E. F., £1,000.” 

While all the suspicions I have above referred to were confound- 
ing the minds of innocent men, or paining the feelings of families 
bereaved of relatives whose memories were dear to them, Mr. Francis 
Higgins ate, drank, and slept well. The secret of his infamy was 
in good keeping, locked up in the strong iron chest of his own hard 
heart, and in similar safe keeping in the official bosoms of Cooke 
and Castlereagh. Happy had it been for the memory of Mr. Francis 
Higgins had it been deposited only there. He lived and died, 
however, undiscovered; and for fifty-seven years after his decease 
the world knew nothing of his blood-money speculations. They 
commenced earlier than Mr. Charles Ross seems to be aware. ‘The 
first reference made to them we find in the Cornwallis papers, in that 
memorable letter of Lord Cornwallis to which attention has been so 
much called: 

The editor, Mr. Charles Ross, says:* In 1798 a bill passed to 
enable the lord lieutenant to grant pensions to the amount of £3,000, 
as a compensation to persons who had rendered essential services to 
the state during the rebellion. This sum was to be paid to the 
under-secretary, through whose hands it was (confidentially) to pass. 
By a warrant, dated June 23, 1799, it was divided as follows: 








Thomas Reynolds, his wife, and two sons - - ~ - £1,000 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cope and her three daughters” - . - 1,000 
John Warneford Armstrong - - - - : - 500 
Mrs. Ryan, widow of Daniel Frederick Ryan, who was killed 
by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and her daughters’ - - 200 
Mr. Francis Magan - - - - - - - 200 
2,900 
The balance to pay fees, &e.  - : - - - ea OO 
£3,000 


Further on, in the same work, we have the following valuable 
details, at p. 319, vol. iii.: 

“A sum of £1,500 per annum was placed at the disposal of the 
lord lieutenant, by an act passed in 1799, to be distributed as secret 
service. Towards the close of 1800 Mr. Cooke drew up, for the use 
of Lord Castlereagh, the following confidential memorandum, which 
still remains in the Castle of Dublin: 


* “ Correspondence of Charles, first i is,” 
vol. iii, p, 106. rles, first Marquis Cornwallis,” by Charles Ross, Esq., 
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‘** PENSIONS TO LOYALISTS. 
“*T submit to your lordship on this head the following : 
First, that Mac should have a pension of - - - £300 
He was not much trusted in the rebellion, and I believe 
has been faithful. 
Francis Higgins, proprietor of The Freeman’s Journal, was the 
person who procured for me all the intelligence respecting 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and got to set him, and 








has given me much information > - - - 300 
M‘Guichen, who is now in Belfast, ought to hav - 150 
I wish a man of the name of Nicholson, whom I employ re- 

gularly, should have - - - - - - 50 
Darragh ought to have for himself and his wife at least = - 200 


(At first written £300.) 
He might be mentioned in the loyalist bill. 





£1,000 





Swan, 
Sirr, 

“<7 think it might be right to get rid of many of our little pen- 
sioners, and Major Sirr’s gang, by sums of money instead of pensions. 
Marsden will be kind enough to confer with Sirr upon the several 
cases, and see which can be got rid of by a sum of money—which 
require stipends. 

«Mr. Wilson and others recommend that Coleman should get 
office or pension. He lost his property—his house, &c., being burnt 
down by the rebels. 

**« Pollock’s services ought to be thought of. He managed 
Mac and M‘Guichen, and did much. He received the place of 
clerk of the crown and peace, and he has the fairest right to indem- 
nification. 











Samuel Turner - - - - : - - - £300 
Francis Grenville Tracy  - - . : A : = 300 
Leonard MacAnally - - ° = = 3 : PH?) 0/6) 
John M‘Guichen - - - s 2 ‘ E en be 
Mr. and Mrs. Daragh - “ Z - 3 “ 4°" 200 
Edward Nicholson’ - - - - - : = aes) 
(Taniosy’ Gay, 2° Ue eS TIM A a, a eae a ase 
Mrs. (Mary) Eldow - - - - - - : ri erhct 949) 
(Richard) Harpur_~ - - - . 5 5 Z eM GeT 
(Richard) Callaghan and (Anne) wife - - - - rasan 

£1,470 





(Rev.) Gilmer - - - - : a . ha aaa 


These revelations leave us wholly uninformed as to the traitor 
who actually betrayed Lord Edward; who sold his blood to the agent 
of government—Mr. Francis Higgins. All that we have learned, I 
repeat, from the recent publication of the Cornwallis Correspondence 
is, that Francis Higgins obtained the secret for government of Lord 
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Edward’s place of concealment,-but of the setter employed by Higgins 
we know nothing, and all that we have reason to conclude is, that the 
setter was one in the confidence of Lord Edward and his associates. 

From the reference to Francis Higgins in the preceding passages, 
the proposed pension of £300 a-year would appear the only recom- 
pense the secret services of Mr. Francis Higgins had a claim for. 

Eighteen years ago I published in “The Lives and Times of 
the United Irishmen” the official document above referred to—the 
list of payments of secret service money. The following items will 
be found there: 


January 13, 1798.—Mr. Cooke, for Mr. Higgins —- - £100 
June 20, 1798.—F. H., for the discovery of L. E. F. - 1,000 
September 11, 1800.—Magan, per Mr. Higgins - - 300 


In the last entry of a secret service payment we find Mr. Higgins 
getting a large sum of money for Francis Magan—a gentleman like- 
wise a mercenary, secretly-paid agent of the government, residing 
close to Moira House, where Lord Edward had more than once inter- 
views with his wife during the time of his concealment at Murphy’s 
and M‘Cormick’s—a gentleman strongly suspected, as we find by a 
pamphlet of Mr. Joseph Hamilton, of being the betrayer of Lord 
Edward. For more ample details respecting the career of this man, 
who dishonoured the profession of the bar, and his numerous receipts 
of secret service money grants, and the pension of £200 a-year con- 
ferred upon him, 19th September, 1799, see notice of Francis Magan 
in the first series of the second edition of ‘The Lives and Times of 
the United Irishmen,” 1858, p. 393. 

Perhaps the setter of Lord Edward employed by Mr. Francis 
Higgins may yet be ascertained, and the particular service rendered 
by Francis Magan, for which £300 was paid to him through the 
hands of Francis Higgins, may be discovered. Perhaps we may yet 
learn also for what particular service Mr. Francis Magan received a 
secret service payment of £500 in one round sum, by direction of 
Mr. Orpen, the 15th of December, 1802. (See secret service list 
of payments to informers, &c., first series of ‘“‘ Lives and Times of 
United Irishmen,” p. 384.) 

_Mr. Higgins had done a little secret work for the Castle, it is 
evident, four months previously to his great stroke of business. 

But we are indebted to Mr. Charles Ross, and those valuable 
memoirs of Lord Cornwallis, lately published, which he has edited 
with such ability, for giving to the initials in the second item the 
full proportions of a name never likely to be forgotten in Ireland— 
Franots Hieerns. 

In The Freeman’s Journal of the 22nd May, 1798, there is a long 
account of the arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

_ The cool villain of The Freeman’s Journal, who had given the 
information to government of Lord Edward’s place of concealment, 
thus commences the narrative of his lordship’s arrest in his own 
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Freeman's Journal: “Information having been received that Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was concealed in the house of Mr. Murphy, a 
dealer in feathers and skins in Thomas-street, Mr. Justice Swan, 
Major Sirr, and Captain Ryan were there between the hours of six 
and seven o’clock on Saturday evening last, with a party of several 
soldiers in two carriages.” 

Higgins then proceeds to give a minute account of the struggle— 
the death-wound given to Ryan—the flight of Swan—the appearance 
at the door, of Major Sirr—of the vain effort of Lord Edward to get 
at the latter—of Lord Edward “grinning at the major at the first 
glance of him”—of Sirr taking deliberate aim and shooting Lord 
Edward in the shoulder; and winds up his account with the following 
observations : 

“The recent events which have taken place in this city now fully 
prove the necessity which exists for its proclamation.” (Coupled 
with this document was the proclamation offering a reward of £1,000 
for the apprehension of Lord Edward.) 

“From circumstances that have come to light it is certain that 
a general rising of the insurgents was certainly to have taken place 
by this time, and the city would present a scene of horrid massacre 
and cruelty. Swarms of the disaffected were crowding into town for 
the purpose; and but for the fortunate arrest of a principal traitor, 
they now might be bathing their poignards in the blood of innocence 
and loyalty. 

“It therefore behoves all men to co-operate with the government 
of the country, and to co-operate heartily and vigorously, if they 
wish to save themselves, their connexions, and their native land, 
from anarchy and blood, and all the horrors that await republican 
malice and ferocity.” 

In The Freeman's Journal of the 31st May, 1798, there is a re- 
markable reference to a most excellent, brave, and upright man, who 
subsequently died valiantly, in the service of France, of the wounds 
received in it—Mr. Patrick John M‘Cann of Grafton-street, apothe- 
cary of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The passage is to this effect—that 
‘*M‘Cann was apprehended in his shirt on the 30th instant, and also 
his shop assistant, who, when apprehended, acknowledged that he 
had sold within a few days above 1,000 ounces of arsenic to various 
persons, who he believes were servants. This very alarming cir- 
cumstance shows that every precaution is necessary among the heads 
of families, to avoid any danger that any hellish conspiracy might 
cause.” Higgins’ audacious mendacity and malignity, as evinced in 
this fabricated atrocity, need no comment. 


FRANCIS HIGGINS RECOMMENDING ‘‘MR. WILLIAM COPE, THE EMINENT 
MERCHANT, RESIDING IN MERRION-SQUARE,” AND PATRON OF 
THOMAS REYNOLDS, FOR A PENSION. 


It will be borne in mind that the Marquis of Cornwallis, in one 
of his communications to the Duke of Portland, in the latter part of 
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1800, brings forward the claims of several gentlemen of distinguished 
loyalty, who had ‘done the state some service”—of a secret nature— 
which service, he proposed, should be rewarded. 

After the services of Messrs. M‘Nally, Reynolds, Higgins, and 
Co., then came the services of ‘‘ Mr. William Cope, an eminent mer- 
chant, residing in Merrion-square. He was brought forward,” says 
the marquis, “to testify to the general credibility of Reynolds, and 
to prove that he had previously heard from him facts which he stated 
on the trials.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Cope’s swearing to Reynolds’ character was 
rewarded with a pension of £1,000 a-year; and at his death this 
little reward was to revert to his wife and his three daughters. 

Now let us see how the viceroy was moved by Mr. Frank Higgins 
to provide adequately for ‘‘ Captain Cope.” 

In The Freeman’s Journal of the 1st September, 1798, we find a 
letter, signed ‘‘Candidus,” wherein the claims of the captain are urged 
on the attention of government. 

The Higgins Journal ‘correspondent (very probably Higgins him- 
self) directed attention to the signal services rendered by the captain 
on the attainder bill in the case of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by 
his “vindication of the credit of Mr. Reynolds from the wanton. 
aspersions of the petitioner’s counsel.” Then ‘“ Candidus” goes on to 
say, “If Mr. Reynolds deserved much from his country, what does 
the respectable citizen deserve, who excited his (Reynolds’) just com- 
punction, and wrung the momentous secret from his bosom? .... 
Let the country then bestow on him some munificent tribute of gra- 
titude for having effected the salvation of the British empire from 
impending destruction, and giving to his name thereby a well-earned 
immortality.” The peculiar style of Higgins is very manifest in this 
production, bearing the signature ‘‘ Candidus.” 

In The Hibernian Magazine for February, 1775, we find a notice 
of the marriage of Mr. Reynolds’ friend and exploiter : 

“Dublin, 4th February, 1775.—William Cope, Esq., an eminent 
merchant, in Dame-street, to Miss Elizabeth Cope of Great Ship- 
street. 


And in the obituary of the same magazine, for December, 1820, 
we find the following: ; 

“Mr. William Cope, for many years a respectable merchant, and 
one of the sheriff’s peers of this city, died on the 7th of December, 
1820, at his house in Hume-street, Dublin, aged 82 years.” 

Who was the gentleman who figures in Lord Cornwallis’s list 
of secret service claims for a pension of £300 a-year: “ Francis 
Grenville Tracey, £300”? What secret service did he render for so 
handsome a provision? Was he connected with the Miss Tracey 
who a little later was the residuary legatee of Mr. Francis Higgins ? 

A brother of that lady, Philip Tracey, was buried in the little 
cemetery of the monastery at Clondalkin. He died there a few years 
ago, in a state of mental imbecility. 
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Who is the “ Samuel Turner” who figures in the list of pensions 
to loyalists in the Cornwallis Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 321? We must 
look for his antécedents in the Castlereagh correspondence of an 
earlier date. 

Hoche’s expedition sailed from France, and failed in Bantry Bay 
in December, 1796. 

In April, 1797, Mr. Lewins was sent by the Leinster directory, 
on a mission to France, vid Hamburgh, where he was detained a con- 
siderable time. At the end of June, same year, Dr. Macneven was 
sent to urge on the promised aid expected from the French govern- 
ment, but was not suffered by the French minister, Reinhardt, at 
Hamburgh, to proceed to Paris, and therefore gave in a memorial to 
the French minister for his government, of which identical memorial 
Macneven subsequently saw an exact copy in the hands of Lord 
Chancellor Clare, at the examination of the former before the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, in the summer of 1798. 

In the first volume of “The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Lord Castlereagh” we find copies of all the communications of the 
French minister, Reinhardt, to his government, giving a circumstan- 
tial account of all his relations at Hamburgh with the agents of the 

directory of the United Irishmen. How they came into the hands of 
Mr. Pitt, the editor of Lord Castlereagh’s correspondence saith not. 

But referring to these confidential communications of the French 
minister at Hamburgh to his government (betrayed to the English 
government), we find the agents of the Society of United Irishmen on 
both occasions spoken of by M. Reinhardt as being associated with a 
Mr. Samuel Furnes—but as the editor of the Castlereagh papers cor- 
rectly designates him, Mr. Samuel Turner—in the several interviews 
with Macneven, and some with Lewins. (See M. Reinhardt’s despatches 
in the Castlereagh Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 277, 280, 283). At p. 283 
M. Reinhardt says: ‘‘ Macneven and Fitzgerald are of the moderate 
party. Furnes is for a speedy explosion, and it is some imprudences 
into which his ardent character has hurried him that have obliged 
him to leave the country; whereas the conduct of Macneven has been 
so circumspect that there is nothing to oppose his return.” 

One of the imprudences here alluded to was a patriotic escapade 
of Mr. Samuel Turner in Newry, in the early part of 1797, challeng- 
ing the lieutenant-general of the forces in Ireland, Lord Carhampton, 
to fight a duel. 

With respect to what passed between M. Reinhardt and Turner, 
on another occasion, M. Reinhardt says: ‘It is consistently with the 
idea I have of my duties that I sent Mr. Lewins and Mr. Samuel 
Furnes to General Hoche.” (See Castlereagh Memoirs, vol. i. p. 285). 
The next official mention we find made of the name of Mr. Samuel 
Turner is in the Fugitive Bill that was passed in July, 1798, in the 
list of United Irishmen who had fled from justice; and the next time 
we meet with it isin the ‘‘ Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Corn- 
wallis,” vol. iii. p. 319, where we find various gentlemen who had ren- 
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dered secret services to the government recommended to get pensions, 
and amongst the rest Mr. Samuel Turner for a pension of £300. 

The gentleman of the name of Samuel Turner, who figures in 
Lord Cornwallis’s list of secret service worthies, was a flaming patriot 
and United Irishman of Newry, who had been a state prisoner of 
Fort George, and had been suspected there of betraying the secrets 
of his associates to government. For more of this gentleman’s sub- 
sequent services in Hamburgh, see “ The Life and Correspondence of 
Lord Castlereagh.” 

In the list of informers to be pensioned, in the despatch of Lord 
Cornwallis, the J. M‘Guicken (correctly M‘Gucken) who follows 
Leonard M‘Nally in the list of traitors to be provided for, was evi- 
dently the J. M‘Gucken, the Belfast attorney, who, like M‘Nally, 
picked his clients’ brains for the government, of whom I have 
given an account in the appendix to the first volume. We find the 
following reference to him in the Cornwallis Memoirs: 


[Extract from a letter of Viscount Castlereagh to William Wickham, Esq. ] 
[Most secret.] “‘ Dublin Castle, 2nd April, 1799. 
“Dear Str—I have the honour of enclosing to you, for the in- 
formation of his Grace the Duke of Portland, an abstract of some 
information received from Mr. M‘Guichen, who is secretly employed, 
of Mr. Conway, who was one of the directory at Cork, and of James 


Hughes, who was one of the chiefs of banditti that infested the 
Wicklow mountains.”* . 


James M‘Gucken, in October, 1811, at a meeting of the Roman 
Catholics of the county Antrim, held in Belfast, opened the pro- 
ceedings in a speech of considerable length. (See Belfast Magazine, 
p. 325.) The arch-informer had the audacity to present himself to 
that great meeting in the character of a patriot and a champion of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and to propose the first resolution that 
was put at that important meeting. He had the ability to persuade 
eminent divines and a prelate of his Church that it was from zeal for 
his religion he became an informer. 

To another secret service money gentleman, evidently of the legal 
profession, we find remarkable references elsewhere in the Corn- 
wallis correspondence, and a letter of his signed J. W., of very 
great importance, written, as I have reason to believe, by Mr. 
Leonard M‘Nally ; and elsewhere I have given an original receipt 
in M‘Nally’s handwriting for his pension, signed with the initials 
I, W. (or J. W., for it is impossible to say with certainty whether the 
first initial is a J or an I), but officially endorsed L. M‘N.—( Vide 
Appendix, Ist vol. 2nd edit., p. 390, in notice of spies and informers.) 

FROM THE CORNWALLIS CORRESPONDENCE. 

ss The following anonymous letter, one of several preserved in 
Dublin Castle from the same individual, was addressed in February, 
1798, to the Irish government. The writer was evidently a spy 

* « Correspondence of Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis,” vol. iii. p. 85. 
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upon those with whom he must have been in confidential communi- 
cation, and it is here inserted, as it gives some curious particulars 
about the rebels. It has not been found possible to obtain informa- 
tion about several of the persons mentioned, nor to explain all the 
allusions. 

“Tuesday, February 6th. 

“The Committee of Anecdote are collecting piles of facts. 
Carlow has furnished two hanging matches, of which affidavits are 
made. Portarlington gives another act of torture by Casey, the 
magistrate, who half strangled two; and on this fact an information 
is to be moved for in the King’s Bench immediately. 

“A copy of Bird’s letter to the lord lieutenant is in preparation 
for the press. Others from the same hand will follow. He is deter- 
mined (to adopt his own expression) “ to let the cat out of the bag.” 
The gaining over this man is undoubtedly a great acquisition. His 
lodgings are changed almost daily, and Dowling, the attorney, only 
knows the places of his confinement. 

‘‘The ‘ United Englishmen’ increase rapidly; they have deter- 
mined to keep up a communication with the ‘United Irishmen’ by 
delegates. I heard within this hour that two had arrived from London 
in that capacity. 

“Father Quigley of Dundalk, after whom you inquired, has lately 
returned from France, in dress @ la militaire, and passes as Captain 
Jones. He sent along message from N. Tandy to his son, but the 
latter cautiously avoided giving him an interview. 

‘““ Wright, the surgeon, of Great Ship-street, has had a long con- 
versation with J. Tandy, in which he urged him to send a paper from 
Wright to his father; and this he did in such a manner as has 
created in Wright’s mind very strong doubts of his sincerity: indeed 
he conceives him to be a spy, and has resolved to avoid all future 
conversation with him. 

“The resolution unanimously adopted by the Whig Club will 
probably vanish. Hight members only attended the last meeting, 
and they adjourned without proceeding on any business for want of 
members. : 

““Of M‘Dermot, who shot the woman in Thomas-street, it is said 
that he is the principal witness against the artillery soldiers who 
conspired to blow up Athlone. Against him there will be a very 
serious prosecution. 

“There will also be an immediate prosecution by information 
against Casey, the magistrate, of Portarlington. The two men whom 
he hung up and cut down have made affidavits. 

‘Nothing has come from the Great Nation for some time back ; 
but the last communication from that quarter contained repeated 
assurances that ‘invasion should follow invasion, though defeat suc- 
ceeded defeat, until Ireland was completely free.’ 

“ Monday I expect will make me acquainted with much material 
matter. You shall have it most minutely. 
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‘“‘ As to the system, the societies are increasing rapidly, and the 
upper classes are coming in; but this will be subject in part for 


Monday. “J, Ww 


In The Freeman’s Journal of the 6th August, 1798, we find the 
attention of government turned by its editor, Mr. Francis Higgins, 
to the movements of Lord Wycombe, in a paragraph worthy of Mr. 
Higgins: ‘‘ Lord Wycombe, son to the Marquis of Lansdowne, is 
still in Dublin. He has gone to Wales and back again to Dublin 
several times. His lordship has given many parties in the city, it 
is said, but they have been of a close, select kind.” 

The nobleman thus marked out for surveillance, a little later Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, died in 1809. His death is thus noticed in 
The Annual Register, 1809, p. 697 : : 

“ At Lansdowne House, Berkeley-square, the Right Hon. John 
Henry Petty, Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of Wycombe in England, 
Earl of Shelburne, Viscount Fitzmaurice, and Baron Dunkerron in 
Ireland. His lordship was in his forty-fourth year. He succeeded 
his father, the late Marquis, in 1805, and the same year married 
Lady Gifford, relict of Sir Duke Gifford, Baronet, by whom he has 
left no issue, but is succeeded in his titles and estates by his brother, 
Lord Henry Petty.” 

Mr. Higgins was in all probability not without good information 
respecting Lord Wycombe’s intercourse in Dublin with persons not 
in the highest odour with government. Very remarkable proof of 
that kind of intercourse at a later period will be found insthe memoir 
of Robert Emmet. 

Sir John Judkin Fitzgerald, high sheriff of the county Tipperary 
in 1798, had his loyal efforts been successful, would have saved her 
majesty the trouble of elevating to the peerage the grandson of a very 
excellentjgentleman of the county Cork, Edmond Roche, Esq., of Tra- 
bolgan and Kildinan, grandfather of the present Lord Fermoy. Sir 
John Judkin was desirous of elevating Mr. Edmond Roche to a high 
position of another sort—on the scaffold—but was not successful. 

We are indebted to Mr. Francis Higgins for the following par- 
ticulars of a challenge sent by one of the Roches of Trabolgan to 
Fitzgerald, derived apparently from Sir John Judkin, stripped how- 
ever of its verbiage. A newspaper war had been carried on, November 
1798, between Sir John Judkin Fitzgerald, High Sheriff, &e., and Mr. 
Roche of Trabolgan in the county of Cork: “The first of these gen- 
tlemen,” says Higgins, ‘during the rebellion, had exerted every 
faculty most powerfully in suppressing the efforts of United Irishmen 
im spreading their noxious tenets not only in his bailiwick but in the 
entire province. His zeal was laudable and effectual.” During the 
invasion at Killala, he kept up an immediate correspondence with 
Connaught and the county Cork; and in his communications he 


* “ Correspondence of Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis,” by Charles Ross, 
Esq., vol. ii. p. 348. 
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made mention of one of the invaders, of the name of Roche, being a 
Cork man, and a member of the Trabolgan family. This caused “a 
tart advertisement” in The Dublin Evening Post from Mr. Roche. The 
Higgins Journal observes : 

“ The reply of Mr. Fitzgerald to this is one of the most nervous, 
absolute, and pointed productions we have ever read. It contains 
charges of a highly culpable description. It contains several interro- 
gatories relative to Mr. Roche’s harbouring Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
communicating to and from that unfortunate young man despatches; 
and also animadverts on Mr. Roche’s flight on the capture of Lord 
Edward. This advertisement has produced a very curious answer 
from Mr. Roche, who does not condescend to answer a single inter- 
rogatory, nor yet to deny a single charge, but says he knows where 
Mr. Fitzgerald got his information, and that it came from two ap- 
provers—risum teneatis ; and finally, he desires to prove his innocency 
in the old way, by single combat.” 

Then follows a quantity of vulgar and obscene ribaldry—quite 
Higginish—in disparagement of Mr. Roche’s person, of his face, and 
of his morals, ending with the following inspirations of The Freeman’s 
Journal muse: 

‘‘ Though much less ugly than before, 
Of ugliness he still has store ; 
And all his money can’t procure 
For his maltreated face a cure,” 


In The Freeman of the 6th of November, 1798, we find an account 
of a duel, the result of the newspaper controversy that had lately 
been carried on between Messrs. Roche and Fitzgerald. A message 
was sent to Mr. Fitzgerald by the former, and was delivered by. Mr. 
Bousfield, a gentleman of respectability. Mr. Fitzgerald declined 
meeting Mr. Roche, alleging that he was a person under dishonour- 
able imputations (as to his loyalty), and therefore could not meet 
him as a gentleman. ‘Mr. Bousfield insisted that Mr. Fitzgerald 
should meet Mr. Roche, and using some harsh expressions conceived 
to be insulting, Mr. Fitzgerald struck him on the face. Mr. Bousfield 
sent a message in consequence to Mr. Fitzgerald. They met accord- 
ingly on Tuesday last. The latter had for his second Sir John 
Gilman, the other Lord Donoughmore. The event was, Mr. Bousfield 
was wounded in the side in a slanting manner, the ball having first 
struck his elbow. Mr. Roche, having been refused a meeting, posted 
Mr. Fitzgerald in Cork; but it was laughed at, as every one knew 
the spirit of the latter, and the cause of his refusal. Mr. Mon Roche, 
a gentleman well known in ‘the Union,’ next brought a message 
from his brother to Mr. F., who treated that also with contempt, 
saying that he had given an answer upon a former occasion—where- 
upon Mr. Mon Roche, who we hear acknowledged his brother in 
error for his late publication, sent a message by Mr. George Henesy, 
well known in Wexford. He (Mr. F.) would not allow him in his 
presence, but turned him out. ‘This message business coming to the 
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ears of General Myers, he ordered Henesy to be arrested and lodged 
in the guard-house; and thus the affair remained when we received 
our last letters from Cork.”* 


Higgins’ peculiar powers of eloquence we find put forth ever and 
anon, in leaders, on great occasions. Thus in Zhe Freeman of the 
22nd of November, 1798, on the confusion then existing in France, 
and “the serene tranquillity of British power, ever leading to conquest 
and glory,” we have the following morceau of elocution, which young 
gentlemen at school might be taught for examination exhibitions of 
their oratorical powers with great advantage: 


‘‘ Now, when the common enemy of human society totters to its 
fall, and the political Polyphemus is rendered almost harmless by 


* In the dnnual Register for 1779, in the list of deaths, p. 248, we find the 
following notice: ‘Captain David Roach lineally descended from the ancient Vis- 
counts Fermoy of Ireland, which title he lately claimed in consequence of discovering 
several errors in the outlawry laid to his ancestor in the reign of Charles I., and of 
having proved his descent, had it reversed, and was to take his seat the ensuing 
sessions of parliament.” In none of the Peerages is there any account of the above- 
mentioned fact to be found. The David Roach (correctly Roche) above referred to 
was of the branch of the family who had become Protestants, and were the lineal de- 
scendants of the Roches of Fermoy of celebrity in the 15th century. Those descendants 
became subsequently Cromwellite and Williamite commanders and adherents in the 
civil wars. The present Lord Fermoy descends from a Catholic branch of the 
Roches, whose first acquaintance with the thirty-nine articles is of a very modern 
origin. Edmond Roche, Esq., of Trabolgan, Co. Cork, a Roman Catholic gentleman, 
colonel of a volunteer corps, married a young lady of his own persuasion, Barbara, 
daughter of James Henessy, Esq., and had issue by this marriage, three sons; but the 
rights of the two elder were strangely affected by one of those legal accidents which 
have been productive of such extraordinary incidents and vicissitudes in families, in 
the good old times of penal law operationin Ireland. Old Edmond, commonly called 
‘© Mon” Roche, the son of Roman Catholic parents, himself and wife of the old faith, 
being a wealthy and a popular man in his locality, was allowed to be presumed of the 
religion which qualified a country gentleman to fill the office of a sheriff. He never 
had conformed to the Protestant religion further than availing himself of that pre- 
sumption to hold an office which no Roman Catholic, officially known to be of or 
publicly professing that religion, could then legally hold. Many years subsequently 
the fact was imprudently admitted by Mr. Edmond Roche to a Protestant clergyman. 
Mr. Roche found to his great surprise that he had compromised the legal rights of 
his two sons, and that the question of the validity of his marriage would affect the 
transmission of his property. Mr. Roche lost no time in having the marriage cere- 
mony performed by a Protestant clergyman, and a son born subsequently to this re- 
marriage, though the youngest of his children, Edward, succeeded to his father, who 
died in 1750. By his marriage with Miss Henessy, old Edmond Roche had three 
children—]. Edmond of Trabolgan and Kildinan, grandfather of Lord Fermoy ; 
2. Francis of Rochemount, who died in 1824 ; 3. Edward, born subsequently to his 
father’s re-marriage by a Protestant clergyman, succeeded to his father’s property : he 
died without issue in 1828. He left his property to Edward, son of his eldest brother, 
Edmond Roche of Kildinan, who died in 1832. This Edward Roche, Esq., of 
Trabolgan, born in 1771, deceased in 1855, having married a Miss Curtain, a near 
relative of Edmund Burke, by that marriage had issue a son and a daughter; the 
son Edmond Burke Roche, the present Lord Fermoy, born in 1815, raised to the 
Irish peerage in 1855. The grandfather of his lordship, the above-mentioned Edmond 
Roche, Esq., of Trabolgan, was tried on several charges of high treason by court- 
martial, held in the council chamber, Cork, the 13th of August, 1798, and acquitted by 
a majority of one. (See Report of Trial, published by Harris, Cork.) 
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the wisdom and courage of the British Ulysses—coward policy ad- 
vances from its hiding-place, and claims a late and safe participation 
in the glory of the monster’s death. Thine, Britain, will be the 
pre-eminent glory! let cold-blooded and trembling politicians follow— 
they will but 
‘ Swell the triumph and partake the gale.’”’ 


Higgins was particularly happy on this occasion. It was for 
services of this kind his journal was maintained in the pay of the 
Irish government, and was justly considered a fit and proper organ 
and advocate of its regime. One of the chiefest blessings of the 
British constitution, a free and uncorrupted press, was duly appre- 
ciated by the Irish people, no doubt, at the period above referred to 
and long subsequently to it—justly so appreciated, as we find by the 
recently published correspondence of the Duke of Wellington. 
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T. W. TONE. 


Tuat part of the address of Theobald Wolfe Tone, which the court- 
martial before which he was tried, the 10th November, 1798, would 
not allow him to read, is to be found in the recently published 
‘* Memoirs and Correspondence of the Marquis Cornwallis,” vol. ii. 
p- 433. And very memorable are those words of the man about to 
die for Ireland: 

‘I have laboured in consequence to create a people in Ireland, 
by raising three millions of my countrymen to the rank of citizens. 
I have laboured to abolish the infernal spirit of religious persecution, 
by uniting the Catholics and dissenters. To the former I owe more 
than can ever be repaid. The services I was so fortunate as to ren- 
der them they rewarded munificently ; but they did more. When 
the public cry was raised against me—when the friends of my youth 
swarmed off and left me alone—the Catholics did not desert me; 
they had the virtue even to sacrifice their own interests to a rigid 
principle of honour; they refused, though strongly urged, to disgrace 
aman who, whatever his conduct towards the government might 
have been, had faithfully and conscientiously discharged his duty 
towards them; and in so doing, though it was in my own case, I will 
say they showed an instance of public virtue and honour of which I 
know not whether there exists another example.” 

T. W. Tone died in prison, of his self-inflicted wound, a few days 
' after the preceding letter was written. His brother, William Tone, 
died in India a few years later. 

Young Tone states, in his memoirs of his father, that he had 
sought in vain, in various quarters, for some information respecting 
the period and the particulars of the death of his uncle, William 
Tone, but that all his inquiries had been fruitless. 
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Very recently I discovered an authentic account of the death of 
Major William Tone in 1802, in that great storehouse of curious and 
important facts, The Gentleman’s. Magazine, vol. 1xxii. p. 97: 


DEATH OF MAJOR WILLIAM TONE. 

“Lately, in the East Indies, Major William Henry Tone, in the 
service of Holkar. He was killed in an attack upon a mud fort, 
during which a musket-ball took him in the right temple, and put an 
immediate end to his existence. Mr. T. was author of a letter illustra- 
tive of some particular institutions of the Mahratta people, relative 
to their system of war and finance, with an account of the political 
changes of that empire in 1796.” 


THE SATIRICAL NOVEL, ENTITLED ‘¢ THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF 
PRINCE FANFAREDIN Pee ASCRIBED TO THEOBALD WOLFE TONE. 


A lady named Susanna Watts, of Leicester, addressed a letter 
to The Gentleman's Magazine in January, 1799 (see p. 28 for that 
year), in which she alludes to a work ascribed to Tone, ridiculing 
romance writers, entitled “The Wonderful History of Prince Fan- 
faredin.” She states that she is in possession of a copy of a French 
work, entitled “‘Voyage Merveilleuse du Prince Fan-Férédin dans la 
Romancie,” &e. 
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FROM “*‘ MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MARQUIS CORNWALLIS.” 
[Extract of a despatch from Marquis Cornwallis to the Duke of Portland. ] 
“Dublin Castle, Ist July, 1798. 

““The accounts that you see of the numbers of the enemy de- 
stroyed in every action, are, I conclude, greatly exaggerated. From 
my own personal knowledge I am sure that a very small proportion 
of them only could be killed in battle, and I am much afraid that any 
man in a brown coat who is found within several miles of the field 
of action is butchered without discrimination. It shall be one of my 
first objects to soften the ferocity of our troops, which I am afraid, in 
the Irish corps at least, is not confined to the private soldiers.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 354.) 

[Extract of a letter of Lord Cornwallis to the Duke of Portland, dated the 
8th of July, 1798.] 

“The Irish militia are totally without discipline, contemptible 
before the enemy when any serious resistance is made to them, but 
ferocious and cruel in the extreme when any poor wretches, either 
with or without arms, come within their power—in short, murder 
appears to be their favourite pastime.” (Vol. ii. p. 357.) 


[Extract of a letter from Marquis Cornwallis to Major-General Ross. ] 
“‘ Dublin Castle, 24th July, 1798. 
‘Except in the instances of the six state trials that are going on 
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here, there is no law either in town or country but martial law, and 
you know enough of that to see all the horrors of it, even in the 
best administration of it. Judge, then, how it must be conducted 
by Irishmen, heated with passion and revenge. But all this is 
trifling compared to the numberless murders that are hourly com- 
mitted by our people without any process or examination whatever. 
The yeomanry are in the style of the loyalists in America, only much 
more numerous and powerful, and a thousand times more ferocious. 
These men have saved the country, but they now take the lead in 
rapine and murder. The Irish militia, with few officers, and those 
chiefly of the worst kind, follow closely on the heels of the yeomanry 
in murder and every kind of atrocity, and the fencibles take a share, 
although much behindhand with the others. The feeble outrages, 
burnings, and murders, which are still committed by the rebels, serve 
to keep up the sanguinary disposition on our side; and as long as 
they furnish a pretext for our parties going in quest of them, I see no 
prospect of amendment. 

‘*The conversation of the principal persons of the country all tend 
to encourage this system of blood; and the conversation even at my 
table, where you will suppose I do all I can to prevent it, always 
turns on hanging, shooting, burning, &., &c.; and if a priest has 
been put to death, the greatest joy is expressed by the whole company. 
So much for Ireland and my wretched situation,”—(Vol. ii. p. 368.) 


The Marquis Cornwallis issued the following ‘General Orders,” 
with the view of restraining the murderous and rapacious conduct of 
the troops in Ireland, dated 31st August, 1798: 


“It is with great concern that Lord Cornwallis finds himself 
obliged to call on the general officers and the commanding officers of 
regiments in particular, and in general on the officers of the army, 
to assist him in putting a stop to the licentious conduct of the troops, 
and in saving the wretched inhabitants from being robbed, and in 
the most shocking manner ill-treated, by those to whom they had a 
right to leok for safety and protection. 

“ Lord Cornwallis declares that if he finds that the soldiers of any 
regiment have had opportunities of committing those excesses from 
the negligence of their officers, he will make those officers answerable 
for their conduct; and that if any soldiers are caught either in the 
act of robbery, or with the articles of plunder in their possession, they 
shall be instantly tried, and immediate execution shall follow their 
conviction.” 

The editor of the Cornwallis memoirs informs us (p. 13, vol. iii.) 
that between the landing of the French, in the autumn of 1798, and 
the month of February, 1799 (a period of about four months), although 
there were 380 persons tried by court-martial, 131 capitally con- 
victed, and 90 executed; yet the number of, the latter fell short of 
what “the loyal party expected and desired”—and he adds, “ Many 
persons in England, as well as in Ireland, who were considered mild 
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and temperate in their views, severely censured what they termed a 
ruinous system of lenity ; nor was the British government quite free 
from a participation in such feelings.” 

At p. 90, vol. iii., we find the following observations: 

* To Dr. Duigenan’s letter Lord Castlereagh replied on the 6th 
of March, 1799, that, exclusive of all persons tried at the assizes, 
Lord Cornwallis had decided personally upon 400 cases ; that out of 
131 condemned to death, 81 had been executed; and that 418 persons 
had been transported or banished, in pursuance of the sentences of 
courts-martial, since Lord Cornwallis had arrived in Ireland.” 


[Extract from a letter of Marquis Cornwallis to Major-General Ross, dated, 
15th April, 1799.] 

“You write as if you really believed that there was any founda- 
tion for all the lies and nonsensical clamour about my lenity. On my 
arrival in this country I put a stop to the burning of houses and 
murder of the inhabitants by the yeomen, or any other persons who 
delighted in that amusement; to the flogging for the purpose of ex- 
torting confession; and to the free-quarters, which comprehend uni- 
versal rape and robbery throughout the whole country.” (Vol. iii. 
p- 89.) 

So much for Lord Cornwallis’s views of the regime of the last Irish 
reign of terror. On this testimony the author of “The Lives and 
Times of the United Irishmen” may confidently rest the vindication 
of this work and its publication. 


APPENDIX IV. 


ERRATUM. 
AN error has been brought to my notice by Lord Brougham, at page 
171 of the first volume of this work, where mention is made of the 
execution, in 1794, of a man of the name of Watt, who had been a 

«member of some of the democratic associations of 1793—had betrayed 
his associates—became a spy and informer—and had turned round 
on his state employers and proved unfaithful to them. Lord 
Brougham informs me it is a mistake to confound this man with the 
reformer of the same name, J. Watt, Esq., of Acton Hall, son of the 
celebrated Watt, who had been denounced by Burke in parliament 
for going over to France in 1794, accompanied by Cooper, with an 
address to the National Convention. This gentleman, who died only 


in 1854, Lord Brougham observes, was one of the most respectable 
and learned men of his time. 


END OF FOURTH SERIES. 
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O’Connor and Quigley when taken in 
England; Hill went by the name of 
White, Allen by that of Alley, Ross 
Burn by his own,” i. 493—his trial for 
high treason at Maidstone, and acquit- 
tal, ii. 297. 

Amiens, treaty of, views of the high con- 
tracting parties, ill. 305—peace of, 
state of affairs in Ireland, iii. 306. 

Anster, J., LL.D., connexion with Histo- 
rical Society in 1810, iii. 19. 

Ardagh, Mr., connexion with Historical 
Society, 1794, iii. 15—duel with Mr. 
Macartney, iii. 270. 

Armstrong, Captain John Warneford, the 
informer; notice of his career and rela- 
tions with the Sheares; his correspon- 
dence and personal communication with 
the author on the subject of those rela- 
tions, i. 437—appreciation of his ho- 
nourable secret services, i. 447—his 
pension for betraying the Sheares, ii. 
581—a lieutenant in the King’s County 
militia, to whom was committed the 


IV. 


task of stealing into the confidence of 
the Sheares for the purpose of their 
betrayal, iv.236—compared with other 
villains of his class in former times ; 
his examination and cross-examination 
in extenso on the trial of the Sheares; 
communications with the author; he 
attributes the crime he committed, in 
partaking of the hospitality of the 
Sheares the evening previously to their 
arrests on his information, to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, on whose specific instructions 
he acted; death of Armstrong, 20th 
April, 1858, iv. 341 to 390—notice of, 
iv. 361, e¢ seg.—his infamous career; 
the nature of the temptations to him 
for the betrayal of his former associates ; 
not like Reynolds, at his onset, a bank- 
rupt in fame, fortune, and reputation, 
iv. 343—notice of, in a recent publi- 
cation ; figures among the landed gentry 
in a work spoken of as illustrative of 
gentlemen entitled by ‘antiquity of 
race, extent of property, and brilliancy 
of achievement, to rank foremost among 
the lesser nobility of Europe,” iv. 343. 

Assassination of Campbell by United 
Irishmen in 1797, i. 493. 

Assassinations in the North by United 
Irishmen, M‘Skimmon’s account of, i. 
533. 

Atrocities committed by the “ Ancient 
Britons” regiment in Wicklow and 
Wexford, i. 317; see Massacres, also 
Tortures. 

Aughrim, battle of, results of, i. 11 to 21. 

Author: his views in collecting materials 
and the publication of this work, in- 
volving labours extending over a quar- 
ter of a century, i. pref. 10, 200, 204, 
210, 211, 215, 303—concluding obser- 
vations of, iv. 570. 


BANISHMENT BILL, names of persons in- 
cluded in it, i. 582. 

Bannon, Peter, of Portarlington, arrested 
at Bond’s, i. 411]. 

Bantry Bay expedition from France, 
Sheil’s notice of, i, 278; see Tone’s 
Memoir. 
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Barrington, Sir J., his early career in, Belfast, first reform societies, i. 175— 


1793, i. 242—notice of his account of 
a dinner party at Lady Colclough’s in 
April, 1798, and, the day following, of 
another dinner party at B. B. Harvey’s; 
jokes with his friends about the proba- 
bility of their being executed ; on his 
return to Dublin, communicates to 
Secretary Cooke his conviction that an 
immediate revolt would take place in 
Wexford; nearly all Sir Jonah’s friends 
whom he met at the two Wexford din- 
ner parties, hanged, iv. 232 to 235— 
his versatile powers and principles; a 
patriot and a place-hunter; obtains a 
snug little office in the customs in 1798 ; 
his lively sense of favours to come duly 
estimated in 1798; further details of 
the dinner at Lady Colclough’s, 1798 ; 
all his friends, with a few exceptions, 
hanged within three months; on his 
next visit to Wexford sees their heads 
spiked; one of the executed gentlemen 
a relative of his own; the accomplish- 
ment of his prediction, iv. 464 to 470— 
information to the government, iv. 470 
— its effect on the lives of his friends, 7d. 


Barry, Rev. Mr., of Mallow, his secret 


service pension of £100 a-year, i. 395. 
Battles :” fifty of the engagements of 
the rebels with the king’s troops dur- 
ing the four months of open rebellion, 
enumerated in a tabular form, with 
their several dates, iv. 392—the mas- 
sacres by Lord Camden’s organised 
Orangeism, by the militia and yeo- 
manry, regarded as victories by Lord 
Camden ; notice of Camden’s iniquitous 
administration in Ireland, 393—en- 
gagements of the king’s troops with the 
rebels : conflicts, skirmishes, massacres, 
and raids thus designated ; accounts of, 
in Official reports, bulletins, and returns 
issued by general officers and others 
in communication with government, 
chiefly during Lord Camden’s adminis- 
tration, iv. 395 to 422—official accounts 
of the progress of the French invasion 
in August and September, 1798, and 
final defeat of the French, and surren- 
der at Ballinamuck, iv. 422—of Oulart : 
anambush of the Shilmaliers of the 
United Irishmen on a large body of the 
North Cork militia: total defeat and 
considerable slaughter of the latter, iv. 
431—in Wexford: Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton’s summary notice of, iv. 447. 


Beechinor, Rev. M., P.P., letters relative 


to burial-place of Miss Curran, iii. 535. 


sympathies with the French revolution, 
i. 178—rmilitary raid in 17938, i. 190. 

Berresford, John Claudius, his atrocities 
in 1798; n6tice of his career, i. 306— 
compared with his sanguinary compeers 
in the French revolution, i. 356. 

Binns, Benjamin Pemberton, denounced 
by Major Wingffeld, i. 515. 

Bird, J., alias Smith, one of Mr. Gif- 
fard’s staff, an informer; his secret 
service pension of £500 a-year, i. 396 
—notice of his career, i6.—after his 
betrayal of the United Irishmen to 
the government, betrays the latter to 
the U.I.M,. on being arrested and 
imprisoned ; six communications of his 
to Major Sirr ; denounces Myles Dig- 
nam, a Mr. Tom M‘Dermott of Old 
Merrion, Robert White, shopman to 
Chambers in Abbey-street, who used 
to print the handbills and songs of the 
United Irishmen; also the Rev. Mr. 
Maguire, curate to Father Connolly, 
and Father Connolly himself, who was 
to have attended a meeting .at Bond’s 
on the 12th of March, and had a very 
narrow escape; also Mr. Morgan War- 
ren, brother of Robert Warren, lately 
executed, i. 497 to 503—deserted his 
employers, and fled to the camp of the 
United Irishmen ; made disclosures of 
atrocious acts he was called on to exe- 
cute for the government against per- 
sons who were obnoxious to them; 
Curran declined to communicate with 
Bird ; Dowdall writes to Bird calling 
on him to address a letter to Grattan, 
stating the efforts made to induce him 
to implicate Grattan, iv. 38—writes a 
letter to Mr. Grattan in consequence of 
Dowdall’s application to him, iv. 39-- 
again in communication with Major 
Sirr, iv. 40—one*of the scribes of T'he 
Dublin Journal come forward against 
Neilson, tutored by the crown solici- 
tor, iv. 45—the original draft of his 
information against Neilson, iv. 45— 
on the day fixed for prosecution 
Bird was not to be found, 46—let- 
ters and papers in his handwriting left 
at The Press newspaper, iv. 47 to 49— 
addressed a letter, 3rd February, 1798, 
to the citizens of Ulster, published in 
The Press newspaper, iv. 49—writes 








a letter, 6th February, in The Press, 
in contradiction of a statement of 
his having been assassinated by the 
United Irishmen; another letter pub- 
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Bird, J., alias Smith, continued. 
lished in The Press on the 15th, 7.— 
writes a letter to Kennedy, then in 
Newgate, published in The Press, 20th 
February, “hopes most sincerely he 
would be sent from his dungeon ;” on 
the identical day Kennedy was dis- 
charged, iv. 50—writes a letter to 
Neilson, a few days before his release, 
stating his deep regret at the injuries 
he had inflicted on him (Neilson), iv. 
50—writes a letter to Mr. Cooke, pro- 
claiming the innocence of Neilson and 
Russell; his letter to the viceroy, Lord 
Camden, in The Press, 20th February ; 
threatens, within three days, to make 

» public certain government communica- 
tions of importance (affecting, it is 
said, Castlereagh’s character), if Neil- 
son and Russell are not set at liberty, 
iv. 51—Samuel Neilson liberated with- 
out trial, iv. 52—reported to have left 
the country, but afforded a safe asylum 
by the friends of the prisoners for some 
months ; in the latter part of 1798, he 
was discovered and committed to New- 
gate, and again restored to the friend- 
ship of Major Sirr, iv. 52. 

Birch, of Derry, a secret service money 
recipient: ‘22d Oct., 1799. Sir Y. F. 
Hill, for M‘Fillan, Murphy, Honiton, 
and Birch, £460,” i. 376. 

Buonaparte: alleged employment of agents 
to assassinate the King of England, iii. 
295—conference with Lord Whitworth, 
iii. 308—invasion of England by, ru- 
mours of, in 1803, iii. 315. 

Bond; Oliver, condemned to fine and im- 
prisonment in 1793, i. 244—address to, 
of United Irishmen, i. 257—became a 
member of the northern directory of 
the Society of United Irishmen in 
1797 ; in the confidence of the Leinster 
directory to date of arrest in March, 
1798, i. 288—arrests at his house, 12th 
March, 1798 ; his position, character, 
and connexions, i. 411—appointed a 
member of the Ulster directory in 
1795; in 1796, elected a member of 
the Leinster directory, but declined to 
act officially, ii. 392—references to, iii. 
48—notice of, iv. 163. 

Bourchier, Colonel, attack on, iii. 591. 

Brennan, Dr., the wrestling doctor, his 
secret service pension of £200 a-year, 
i. 394—denounced by Mr. E. Newen- 
ham as being in the company of Russell 
and other suspected persons, at the 
Black Rock, in August, 1803, i. 517— 
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the wrestling doctor sets up The Mile- 
sian Magazine in 1812; the main ob- 
ject of. this meteoric magazine, which 
appeared at irregular periods and inde- 
finite intervals, was to write down the 
Catholic Association, and its leading 
members, John Keogh, William Mur- 
phy, Daniel O’Connell, Sylvester Cos- 
tigan, John Lawless, Dr. Drumgoole, 
Barney Coyle, and William Finn; also 
to write down The Irish Magazine, to 
discredit Walter Cox, representing him 
as an informer and a murderer—for 
which services he received a pension of 
£200 a-year, and died in the enjoyment 
of it, 1830, ii. 288. ~ 

Brien, Luke, a pious informer, of No. 95, 
Francis-street, in a letter to Major Sirr, 
laments ‘‘ the wickedness of the times, 
the lower orders still drinking whiskey 
onthe Sabbath ;” regrets to say he had 
done nothing yet against Fitzpatrick 
and Merritt (the latter a brother of a 
silkmercer in Capel-street), but does 
not despair of coming round them yet, 
i. 524, 

Browne, Colonel, killed by Howley, iii. 366. 

Brougham, Lord, dedication to, i. v.; ob- 
ligations of author to, i. 214. 

Brydges, Sir J. Egerton, remarkable say- 
ing of, i. 209. 

Bully’s Acre, interment in, of Robert 
Emmet’s remains, iii. 472. 

Burke, Edmund: his relations implicated 
in charges of Whiteboyism, fabricated 
with a view to persecution of Roman 
Catholic gentlemen of the South of Ire- 
land, i. 38, 81—attempt to implicate 
himself in ditto, i. 83, 84. 

Burrowes, Peter, counsel for Robert Em- 
met on his trial, iii. 440. 

Bushe, C. K.: his testimony to talents of 
T. W. Tone in Irish House of Com- 
mons, 1797, ii. 618. 

Butler, Hon. Simon, chairman of meeting 
of first Society of United Irishmen in 
Dublin in 1791, i. 223, 228—before the 
House of Lords ; condemnation and im- 
prisonment, i. 244—again before House 
of Lords, charged with seditious libel, i. 
248—founding of the Dublin Society 
of United Irishmen, notice of; born in 
1749, deceased in 1797; married, in 
1795, a daughter of E. Lynch, Esq. ; 
left an only child, Edward Lynch But- 
ler, born in 1796; his death in London; 
buried in St. James’s Church; death of 
his widow in 1800, iv. 337. 

Byrne, Colonel Michael, possessed entire 
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Byrne, Colonel Michael, continued. 
confidence of Emmet; cognisant of all 
his plans, iii. 317. 

Byrne, William Michael, of Park Hill, 
Wicklow, arrested at Bond’s, i. 411— 
notice of, iv. 161—the day previously 
to his execution, offered pardon if he 
would lay the guilt of his treason to the 
charge of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, iv. 
259. 


CaLDWELL, John and William, natives of 
Ireland, fled to America; William living 
in New Yorkin 1811; John in Orange 
county, New York state, in 1844, when 
author was in communication with 
him, iv. 140. 

Camden, Earl; the massacres by his or- 
ganized Orangeism (the supplemen- 
tary yeomanry and fencibles) regarded 
and reported by him as signal victories 
over the enemy; notice of his iniqui- 
tous administration in Ireland, iv. 393. 

Carleton, Lord, Chief Justice, the intimate 
friend of the father of the Sheares; his 
stoicism in the exercise of his judicial 
functions ; his acquiescence in all the 
indecorous proceedings, on the trial of 
the Sheares, of the attorney-general, 
Toler, to insure a conviction and pro- 
cure immediate execution after it, iv. 
310—notice of his career, iv. 314—al- 
leged mistake of the populace, the 23rd 
July, 1803, when the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, Kilwarden, 
was taken for the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, Carleton, and mur- 
dered, iv. 315. 

Carew, Philippa Maria, an intimate friend 
of Mrs. Jane Anne Sheares, iv. 199. 
Carlow, atrocities committed in, i. 343— 
massacre in cold blood of between 400 
and 500 defenceless people, see massa- 

ere in Carlow, i. 343. 

em massacre of the rebel prisoners, 
1. 346. 

Carroll, an informer, in a letter to Major 
Sirr, denounces one Devereux, a gun- 
smith ; threatens to quit the business 
of an informer if his honour the major 
will not do something for him, i. 512— 
denounces “Captain Horish,” the 
sweep, i. 513. 

Carroll, Mr., a seedsman, of Cook-street, 
and Mr. Eades, a grocer, of Dame- 
Street, denounced by an informer in a 
letter to Major Sirr, i. 520. 

Carthy, Daniel, and the major’s men in 
1802, i. 490. 
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Castlereagh, Lord, visits Belfast in 1816; 
feasted by his former reform associates ; 
the waters of Lethe mingle with the 
wine at that banquet, i. 178—Teeling’s 
account of his arrest by his lordship in 
1796; a friend of his father; of his 
apostacy and perfidy; his politeness 
and suavity when persecuting his old 
associates and electioneering suppor- 
ters, i. 325—like Pitt, enters on public 
life in the domino of a reformer, i. 
172—his test on the hustings in 1790, 
i. 173—a member of the Whig Club, i. 
173—first appearance on the public 
stage in the character of a reformer, i. 
243—connexion with the reign of ter- 
ror in Ireland ; analogies in his charac- 
ter with that of Robespierre; his me- 
mory with the faint, sickening smell of 
hot blood about it, i. 353—his inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey in 1822; 
author’s account of the scene he wit- 
nessed on that occasion, i. 354—fur- 
ther reference to that scene, iii. 
166—defends the conduct of govern- 
ment for their suppression of the rebel- 
lion in 1798, as well as the insurrection 
of 1803, iii. 391—his intrepidity and 
courage in saving the life of young 
Sturrock, who with himself was nearly 
drowned, iv. 28—his first display in 
early life was as a volunteer, iv. 30— 
his spirit and judgment displayed in the 
sham fight, in the attack on the town of 
Belfast, being then only in his 13th 
year, iv. 30, 31—his election for Down 
in 1790, being under age, iv. 34—the 
Northern Whig Club, in the cause of 
reform, formed in 1791; Mr. Stewart’s 
(Lord Castlereagh’s) family connexions 
and interests, iv. 34—in 1797, his 
father promoted to the peerage and the 
title of Lord Castlereagh conferred on 
Mr. Robert Stewart; Lord Castlereagh 
appointed keeper of the privy seal in 
Ireland—in 1797, Lord Castlereagh 
acted as chief secretary for Mr. Pel- 
ham—in 1798 public notification of 
Lord Castlereagh having charge of Mr. 
Pelham’s duties as locum tenens of the 
latter was made ; in April, 1799, Lord 
Castlereagh gazetted as chief secretary 
of the lord lieutenant, iv. 42. 

Catholics, persecution of, in 1746, i. 26— 
idem of the Buxtons, Farrells, Keatings, 
and Sheehys, i. 27—the county Ar- 
magh persecution of Catholics at the 
hands of the Orangemen, alias ‘the 
wreckers,” in 1794 and 1795; C. Teel- 
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Catholics, persecution of, continued. 
ing’s visit to the scene of these out- 
rages; ‘discovers with deep concern 
that the adverse parties were preparing 
for a conflict, with the full knowledge 
and under the very eye of the authori- 
ties, whose duty it was to have re- 
strained them, iv. 16. 

Catholic Committee ; among the eminent 
leading men who directed its affairs in 
1792, when Tone was its agent, were 
John Keogh, Thomas Braughall, Ed- 
ward Byrne, Thomas Fitzgerald, Thomas 
Ryan, M.D., Randal M‘Donnell, John 
Sweetman, Secretary ; among members 
of committee, and leading advocates of 
the Catholic cause not members of it, 
were several who became marked men, 
and at a convenient time were made to 
pay the penalty incurred by their advo- 
cacy of Catholic claims, ii. 6. 


Catholic cause, advocates of, in 1792— 


the Hon. Simon Butler (had to fly the 
country—died in Wales), Major Edward 
Sweetman, Sir Thomas French, Edward 
Devereux, Christopher Bellew, William 
Coppinger, J. J. M‘Donnell, Dr. M‘Der- 
mott, Harvey Hay (hanged in 1798), 
Owen O’Connor, Luke Teeling (pro- 
scribed, 1798), Dr. William J. Mac- 
neven and T. A. Emmet (banished), 
James Nangle, Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
William Todd Jones (proscribed and 
imprisoned, 1798), ii. 6. 

Catholic question ; Neilson’s just reproof 
addressed to Richard M'Cormick, Se- 
cretary of Catholic Committee in 1793, 
for the ingratitude manifested by that 
body to those who had suffered se- 
verely in their cause or strenuously sup- 
ported it ; the scandalous neglect of the 
slightest recognition of the Catholic 
body by the Dungannon Convention, 
which represented one million and a 
quarter of their countrymen, repre- 
hended, iv. 99. 

Catholic Association; abstraction of the 
valuable records of the several Catholic 
committees for many years by N. P. 
O’Gorman in 1829, ii. 531. 

Catholic chapels destroyed and wrecked 
during the rebellion in 1798 and part 
of 1799, in the archdiocess of Dublin, 
from a list in the handwriting of Arch- 
bishop Troy—eleven in number, i. 
349—in the diocess of Ferns, twenty- 
two in number, i. 349—in the diocess 








Clare, 
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350 — chapel of Dunboyne, county 
Meath, destroyed, ibid.—total des- 
troyed in six counties— Wexford, Wick- 
low, Kildare, Carlow, Queen’s County, 
Meath—36, estimated by Dr. Troy; 
total number, as estimated by others, 
from 1798 to 1800, inclusive, sixty- 
nine, i. 350—chapels burned by the 
military and yeomanry from 1798 to 
1801, inclusive, thirty-three, as es- 
timated and enumerated by Cloney, 
i, 349 to 351—-chapel burning at Boola- 
vogue, county Wexford, chapel of 
Father John Murphy; chapel of Rev. 
Michael Murphy, Ballycanow, wrecked 
and desecrated, iv. 474—chapel burn- 
ing at Bellemurrin, Ballinkeele, county 
Wexford, iv. 530. 


Chasseloup, Adjutant-General, a general 


in the French service of Irish descent, 
in the expedition at Bantry Bay; a 
son of his, a colonel in the French ser- 
vice, known to the author, ii. 72. 

Lord Chancellor ; remarkable 
speech ; his summary notice of Crom- 
well’s wars, the Pale, and the confisca- 
tions of 11,697,629 acres in the course 
of a century, i. 196—arrogant demea- 
nour at the ‘“ Visitation” at Trinity 
College, 1798, iii. 281—scene at his 
funeral in 1802; dead cats thrown on 
the coffin, iii, 166—desirous, in 1793, 
to get the leading members of the Ca- 
tholic Committee looked on as disloyal; 
to get John Sweetman hanged in that 
year, iv. 95—similar anxiety of his 
lordship to get J, Napper Tandy dis- 
posed of same year, 7bid.—his rejected 
suit to Miss Swete of Cork, subse- 
quently married to Henry Sheares; his 
marriage with Miss Whaley in 1786; 
the death of Lord Clare, 28th May, 
1802, aged 54 years ; inscription on his 
tomb in St. Peter’s churchyard, Aun- 
gier-street, iv. 202, 203—desecration of 
his remains and expression of popular 
exultation at his interment similar to 
that which took place at the funeral 
of the late Marquess of Londonderry, 
iv. 228—anecdote of him favourable 
to his character, related by James 
Roche in his “ Essays by an Octogena- 
rian,” iv. 247. 


Clinch, John, of Rathcoole ; letter to his 


father immediately before his execution, 
i. 489—his execution on 2nd June, 
1798, ii. 459. 


of Kildare and Leighlin four totally | Cleland, Rev. John—a protégé of Lord 


destroyed, others only wrecked, i. 


Londonderry—of Newtownards; had 
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Cloney, Thomas, of Craig, “ general,” 
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Cleland, Rev. John, continued. 


access to the secrets of suspected par- 
ties through facilities afforded at the 
post-office for supplying his patron 
with entertainment and information, 
iVscoOs OCs 


committed to the Tower in 1803, i. 494 
—his mission with Mr. E. Hay from 





Wexford to Enniscorthy, iv. 457—his 
letter to the author, iv. 459—his death 
in 1850, iv. 461. 


Cloncurry, Lord, named a member of the 


directory of the Society of United 
Irishmen, i. 283—interview with T. A. 
and Robert Emmet in Paris, previous 
to outbreak in 1803, iii. 137—his esti- 
mation of Amelia Curran ; monumental 
tablet inscribed to her memory, iil. 
544—attends a meeting of the Leinster 
directory at Jackson’s, Church- street, 
in his capacity of one of the directory, 
for the first and only time, iv. 14, 95. 


Cockayne, the friend and legal adviser of 


the Rev. Wm. Jackson, communicates 
the secret mission of his client to Mr. 
Pitt; stipulates with the minister for 
£300, and, by his instructions, accom- 
panies his friend to Ireland on his 
treasonable mission ; his acquaintance 
with the patriotic barrister, Leonard 
M‘Nally, ii. 18—sole parole evidence 
for the crown in the case of Mr. Wil- 
liam Stone, coal merchant; his state- 
ment relative to cause of Rev. Wm. 
Jackson’s presence in Paris after break- 
ing out of revolution, ii. 555—betrays 
to Pitt secrets of mission of his friend, 
Jackson, ii. 556—evidence on Jack- 
son’s trial, ii. 557—figures in Memoirs 
of Mrs. Maryanne Clarke as having 
given her 500 for advancement of a 
military friend, Captain Huxley, ii. 565 
—residing in London so late as 1822; 
Mr. Charles Phillips declines a_ brief 
from him, ii. 568. 


Cobbett, prosecution against, by Mr. W. 


C. Plunket for libel, iii. 567, 573. 


Cody, Henry Benjamin, an informer; se- 


cret service money payment, i. 385— 
subsequently enjoyed a well-paid ap- 
pointment in the Customs—was dis- 
missed, but not left unpensioned—and, 
although originally a Catholic, had been 
chosen by the hierarchy of the State 
Church to originate and edit a Dublin 
weekly newspaper in their defence. 


Coigley (alias Quigley), Rev. James; his | 


trial, conviction, and execution, at | 
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Maidstone, ii. 297 to 310—-commenis 
in The Sun newspaper on his case, by 
Mr. Scott, counsel for one of the fellow- 
prisoners of Coigley, in a letter to Mr. 
Allwood, ii. 307—O’Connor’s state- 
ments to author in respect to Coigly, 
ii. 308. 


Colclough, John Henry, of Ballyteigue, 


his flight with his wife and child to 
the Saltee Islands; conceals himself 
and family in a cave; discovered there 
by Dr. Waddy and his party; brought 
to Wexford and committed to gaol, iv. 
482-3—memoir of him; was executed 
on the 28th of June, iv. 495, et seq. 


Compact of the state prisoners with go- 


vernment ; origin of it; fact of execu- 
tions pending negotiations bearing on 
it, iv. 60—negotiations commenced 
the middle of July, 1798; the 14th of 
July Henry and John Sheares were 
executed, on the 19th of July John 
M‘Cann was executed, the 23rd July 
Oliver Bond was capitally convicted, 
but respited on the 26th of July; the 
28th of July William Michael Byrne 
was executed ; Neilson’s detailed state- 
ment of all the negotiations, iv. 61 to 
76—agreement of the state prisoners 
signed, and the concurrence of govern- 
ment formally given to it, 29th July, 
iv. 65—memoir of state prisoners deli- 
vered in to government, 6th August, 
iv. 66—subsequent paper sent in by 
Bond and Neilson, iv. 67—in pursu- 
ance of agreement with government, 
state prisoners select two of their asso- 
eiates to be sent down to the cou ty 
Wicklow to induce insurgents to give 
in, iv. 68—breach of faith of Irish go- 
vernment with state prisoners, Neilson 
attributes mainly to the influence and 
wickedness of the Orange faction, iv. 
68—notice in parliament of an adver- 
tisement of the state prisoners denying 
statements in the report given of them, 
the 27th of August, 1798; conduct of 
three truculent barristers on that oc- 
casion, Mr. M‘Naghten, Mr. Francis 
Hutchinson, and Mr. W. C. Plunket; 
M‘Naghten’s proposal that Emmet, 
O’Connor, and Macneven should be 
handed over to the courts-martial; the 
printer of The Hibernian Journal, Mr. 
Thomas M'‘Donnell, and Cornelius 
M‘Laughlin, Esq., merchant, of Usher’s- 
island, who conveyed the advertise- 
ment to the publisher of The Hiber- 
nian Journal, also Mr. Lewis Lyons, 
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Compact, continued. 
were called to the bar of the House 
of Commons, iv. 88—Thomas Rus- 
sell’s detailed statement of compact 
between the government and state pri- 
soners, iv. 85-6-7—John Sweetman’s 
account of ditto in his diary, kept while 
imprisoned, iv. 89 to 93—the results 
of the violation of this agreement on 
the part of government have extended 
far beyond the times of which we 
treat; they have reached to our own 
times, iv. 142—one of the worst viola- 
tions of this compact was the perfidious 
account to which proclamations were 
turned, holding forth promises of am- 
nesty so sophisticated by official inge- 
nuity, so restricted by conditions and 
exceptions, as to be utterly illusive, iv. 
143. 

Confiscation of six Irish counties, i, 4— 
Cromwell’s wars and confiscations, i. 
194, 

Connolly, Father, P.P. of Booterstown, 
friend and associate of Bernard Clinch, 
Lord E. Fitzgerald, William Murphy, 
Curran, Lysaght, &c., ii. 268, see Bird. 

Conlan, an apothecary of Dundalk, an in- 
former, swore against his own appren- 
tices, against three cousins of his own, 
a father and two sons, i. 491—de- 
nounces Bartholomew Teeling, Samuel 
Turner, Alexander Lowry, John Byrne; 
ineffectual attempt to arrest them; 
Turner’s flight from Ireland; de- 
nounces Patrick Byrne, whom he knows 
to be a United Irishman, i. 511. 

Convention Bill passed in July, 1793; 
aimed at the Volunteers, the United 
Irishmen, and Catholic Committee; 
Catholics reviled by Lord Chancellor 
flare, and the United Irishmen by Mr. 
Toler, especially Theobald M‘Kenna: 
Hon. Simon Butler especially abused, 
iv. 11. 

Conwell, Anthony, a student of the King’s 
Inns, candidate for office of spy in 
1831; his letter deposited amongst 
Major Sirr’s papers, proposing to in- 
form against O’Connell, &c., having 
evidence of treason against him, &c., 
iii. 614. 

Conyngham, Mrs. G. L. (niece of T. A. 
Emmet), remarkable poem by: ‘* Weep 
not for the Dead,” iii. 26. 

Cooke, Thomas, of Skinner’s-alley, a con- 
demned prisoner in Newgate ; an affect- 
ing letter to his wife, i. 508. 

Cope, Mr., patron of Mr. Thomas Rey- 





| 
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nolds, heavily indebted to the latter 
when he undertook his conversion from 
disaffection, i. 417 to 420—his opinion 
of the informer Reynolds, ‘aman who 
would and ought to be placed higher 
in his country than any man ever was 
in it,” i. 425. 

Corbet, General: slander on him of the 
late Rev. Dr. Samuel O’Sullivan, i. 436. 

Corbet Hill, head-quarters of the rebel 
forces acting against New Ross; “ Mr. 
Murphy’s good wines,” effect of, on the 
leaders and their general, iv, 480. 

Costigan, 8., Esq., of Thomas-street, an 
eminent Roman Catholic distiller, de- 
nounced by a nameless informer ; also 
one Keegan, “a desperate rebel,” *‘ as 
big a rebel as can, live,” i. 513. 

Coughlan, Charles, of Cork; intimately 
acquainted with the Sheares; a confi- 
dential agent of John Sheares; living, 
in 1836, in Cork, when he communi- 
cated to author his reminiscences of 
the brothers; important papers of the 
Sheares in his hands at the time of 
their execution; destruction of those 
papers; states the Sheares were in 
France at the time of the taking of the 
Bastile, that John was a member of a 
political club in Paris; his vindication 
of their character for humanity, iv. 
220-1. 

Cox, Walter: query respecting a Mr. Cox, 
in 1803 a recipient of secret: service 
payment, ‘‘ Major Sirr, for Mr. Cox,’ 
i, 385A. O’Connor’s opinion of 
him: says, ‘ The conduct of Cox, 
while the Society of United Irishmen 
lasted, ought not to be confounded 
with his acts after it ceased ;’’ his ac- 
count of Cox’s connexion with The 
Union Star ; of his attending at Maid- 
stone on the occasion of O’Connor’s 
trial; opinion of O’Connor—* While 
there was a chance of success for the 
cause of the United Irishmen, he (Cox) 
was one of the staunchest men in Ire- 
land to it,” ii. 234—notice of, ii. 270— 
his assassination journal, The Union 
Star, set up in 1797; makes a voluntary 
declaration to government of being the 
editor of it; similar voluntary avowal 
of being the owner of a treasonable 
map discovered among the papers of 
Lord Edward ; plays the part of a dou- 
ble spy; known by the late William 
Murphy to have been in communication 
with one of the government authorities 
in the Castle before these avowals; in 
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Cox, Walter, continued. 

1807 sets up The Irish Magazine ; 
makes a fruitless attempt to cut off the 
head of the statue of King William 
III.; account of his various periodicals 
and pamphlets ; prosecutions against 
him; his pension of £100 a-year; go- 
vernment grant to him, in 1816, of 
£400 to take him to America, com- 
municated by him, in 1831, to Thomas 


Finn, Esq. ; his letters from America; |. 


his threat to government ifthey stopped 
his pension ‘*he would invade Ire- 
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Duke of Wellington’s civil correspon- 
dence and despatches while chief se- 
cretary of Ireland, edited by his son, 
leaves little doubt of Mr. Cox having 
been a double traitor—a sly, astute 
schemer, always violently patriotic— 
an ultra U.I.M.—a fiery zealot in the 
cause of Catholics, profligate in his 
habits and unprincipled in his con- 
duct—a man of bad morals, of fierce 
manners, and ferocious resentments— 
he played fast and loose with all par- 
ties with whom he quarrelled, or by 





land ;” soon after ‘“‘ invaded Ireland ;” 
in December, 1835, his pension with- 
drawn by Lord Mulgrave; ineffectual 
memorial to his lordship for its resto- 
ration; his death at Finglass in 1837, 
ii. 270 to 288—one of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald’s body-guard, ii, 406—his 
‘dreadful map” of Dublin, found in 
Lady Edward Fitzgerald’s possession, 
which he drew for his own ‘‘ amuse- 
ment,” ii. 449—his comments on Em- 
met’s outbreak, iii 481—his secret ser- 
vices to government offered ; his perfidy 
as disclosed in a letter of Mr. John Pol- 
lock, crown solicitor, iii, 613—reference 
in Lady Sarah Napier’s journal to a 
visit from a Captain Armstrong (not the 
betrayer of the Sheares) after Lord 
idward’s arrest ; to ‘‘ the dreadful map 
of Dublin found in Lady Edward’s 
care, with notes written by @ clever 
gunsmith, who had marked the weak 
parts and sent it to Lord Edward ;” 
and to this man voluntarily going to 
the authorities at the Castle, and sta- 
ting the map found in Lady Edward’s 
charge “‘ was his, and he had shown 
it to Lord Edward,” and being asked 
‘“‘for what purpose he had drawn it,” 
his reply was, ‘‘for his own amuse- 
ment,” iv. 259—the “clever gunsmith” 
of Lady Sarah Napier’s journal was the 
man of The Union Star assassination 
journal of ’98, and of The Irish Maga- 
zine from 1808 to 1815; when the 
treasonable Union Star journal was 
universally reprobated and denounced 
by government in 98, Mr. Cox, the 
editor, did precisely as he had done in 
the case of the treasonable map that 
had been in the possession of Lord 
Edward—he went to the Castle, 
and proclaimed himself the editor of 
that paper, and in both instances Mr. 
Cox denounced himself with impunity, | 
iv. 259—the late publication of the 


whom he was slighted, rebuffed, or 
suspected ; he betrayed important se- 
crets of the U.I.M., mingled with ab- 
surd fabrications of his own, to govern - 
ment, with the view of hurting the 
government he made revelations to; 
he betrayed, on the other hand, to the 
U.1.M. secrets of government, and ex- 
posed its agents to the danger of assas- 
sination, iv. 259, eé seg. 

Crawford, Mr.: kindness to Miss Curran 
after she left her father’s house, ili. 
530. 

Cromwell: his massacres and confisca- 
tions, i. 8, 9, 194. 

Crosbie, Sir Edward: first hostility of 
government on account of advocacy of 

| Catholic claims, i. 28. 

; Cullimore, Mr., a Quaker of New Ross: 
heroic act of humanity, iv. 481. 

Cummins, George, of Kildare, arrested at 
Bond’s, i. 411. 

Curran, J. P.; his relations with U.I.M., 
ii. 136—his efforts in relation to T. W. 
Tone, ii. 137—Dr. Macheven’s state- 
ment that he was not a U.I.M., but 
was continually consulted by them, &c.; 
knew everything that was going on, iil. 
241—his house searched after failure of 
Emmet’s insurrection ; personal exami- 
nation before privy council, ii. 508— 
his grief at the untimely death of his 
favourite daughter Gertrude, caused by 
a fall from a window; her-burial in 
lawn of Priory, iii. 536—notice of his 
children, iii. 543—notice in Dublin 
Journal relative to crim. con. case of J. 
P. Curran v. Sands, iii. 543—mural mo- 
nument to, erected by his daughter 
Jane at Clifden ; inscription, iii. 545— 
alleged monumental inscription in ho- 
nour of his mother’s memory; error of 
late W. H. Curran relative to its exist- 
ence in Newmarket churchyard, iii. 
534—notice of his mother; her grave 
in Newmarket, iii. 535. 
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Curran, Sarah; Story of the Broken 
Heart; her mournful fate, iii, 502— 
attachment to Robert Emmet; destruc- 
tion of their correspondence by Major 
Sirr from compassionate feelings ! iii. 
504-5—Anne Devlin’s recollections of 
alleged interview with Emmet on day 
of execution, iii. 505-6—visited by 
Major Sirr ; Miss Curran’s boudoir ran- 
sacked by Sirr; the truculent town- 
major transformed into an angel of 
mercy, ili. 509—Miss Curran’s charac- 
ter and memory outraged in a memo- 
randum affixed to certain documents 
in the Sirr papers, signed “ J. D. 8,” 
iii. 513—visits her lover’s grave; 
lines by author, “ Miss Curran’s La- 
ment,” iii. 518—left her father’s resi- 
dence; proceeds to Cork; meets with 
Captain Sturgeon, iii. 520, 525, 531— 
marriage with Captain Sturgeon in 
1805, iii. 522, 531 —notice of, in 
** Literary Souvenir” of 1831, ii. 529— 
. Moore’s lines, ‘‘ She is far from the 
land” tributary lines to her memory 
by author, iii, 527—her brother’s let- 
ter to Mrs. Henry W——, May, 
1808, announcing her death, enclo- 
sing an unfinished letter, written 
eighteen days before, iii. 531-2—death 
at Hythe in Kent, ili. 531, 533—per- 
sonal appearance, iii. 533—last request 
relative to place of interment; her fa- 
ther’s reason for not complying with, 
iii. 532—author’s inquiries relative to 
missing tombstone, said to have been 
sent over by Colonel Sturgeon; in- 
scription on coffin plate, ili. 538—pre- 
cise spot where her remains are in- 
terred in Newmarket churchyard, iii. 
541. 
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Death, punishment of, observations on; 


opinion of the author, that the more 
sanguinary our code of laws has been, 
the more crimes of a savage character 
have increased ; that it is not necessary 
or expedient, for the repression of 
crime, to put a human being to death 
for any offence whatsoever, iv. 292— 
the inutility of it proved by the case 
of Dr. Watson; met by the author in 
New York, then a peaceful citizen, a 
practising physician in 1835, iv. 294. 


Defenders and Peep-of-day Boys pre- 


cursors of Orangemen ; unsuccessful 
mission of reconciliation of leading 
members of Society of United Irish- 
men in 1792, Neilson, Tone, John 
Keogh, and Mr. Leonard M‘Nally; 
Tone admits to Lord Downshire the 
Defenders of the north had then 4,000 
stand of arms, “but they never had 
used them offensively ;’’ Lord Down- 
shire confessed that ‘the Catholics 
had never in any case begun an attack” 
on Protestants; Tone and his friends 
declared their conviction to Lord 
Downshire, “that if the Catholics 
could see they had equal protection 
with the Protestants, peace would be 
immediately restored,”’ iv. 15—similar 
unavailing mission, to reconcile Defen- 
ders and Peep-of-day Boys, then also 
designated Orangemen, in the county 
Armagh, of Teeling and Neilson, in 
September, 1795, id. 


Defenders, the, notice of, i. 98 to 110— 


Tandy’s connexion with, and Emmet’s 
account of, their plans, &c., i. 115. 


Delany, Malachy, suspected unjustly of 


having informed Major Sirr of Robert 
Emmet’s retreat at Mrs. Palmer’s, iii. 
420. 


DaNnGAN CASTLE (the seat of Duke of | Despard, Colonel: connexion with Colonel 


Wellington’s ancestors) in Roger O’Con- 
nor’s possession in 1803; its vicissi- 
tudes, ii. 598. 

Darragh, John J., Esq., a recipient of 
secret service money, i. 396. 


Davock, Mr., a silk merchant of Bridge- 


street, a member of the Leinster So- 
ciety of United Irishmen ; in the con- 
fidence of the directory; conducted 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald to Murphy’s 
in Thomas-street, on one of the occa- 
sions of his being concealed there ; in- 
timately acquainted with the Sheares ; 
this excellent man, and intimate friend 
of the author’s, died in 1837—his bro- 
ther keeps a hotel in Coleraine, iv. 220. 


Beauvoisin, Buonaparte’s agent in Eng- 
land; alleged plan for king of England’s 
assassination, iii. 295—agitation of Tal- 
leyrand when informed of his arrest; 
his character vilified in some French 
papers, iii. 296—trial before Lord 
Ellenborough at Surrey assizes; the 
attorney-general’s statement to the 
jury, iii. 297—defended by Mr. Ser- 
geant Best and Mr. Guiney ; high cha- 
racter given him by Lord Nelson, Sir 
Alured Clerk, &c. ; found “guilty,” with 
a recommendation to mercy, iii. 298— 
interview with his wife; execution; 
address to the people ; declares his in- 
nocence, iii. 299—letter of Mrs. Des- 
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Despard, Colonel, continued. 

pard relative to his treatment in pri- 
son, iii. 302—extract from the warrant 
for execution; Mr. James Bannantine’s 
account of his early history and mili- 
tary career, iii. 303. 

Dickson, Rev. William Steele, Presby- 
terian clergyman, a promoter of the 
Dungannon Convention, iv.7—rendered 
electioneering services to Hon. Robert 
Stewart (Lord Castlereagh), iv. 27— 
an interesting account of the intrepi- 
dity of character of Lord Castlereagh 
in his boyhood, iv. 28, 29—“ narrative” 
of Dr. Dickson of the career of the 
young “patrician patriot ;” the sham- 
fight, iv. 30, 3l1—account of election 
of Lord Castlereagh, and return to par- 
liament for the county Down, when 
under age, iv. 33, 34—Lord Castle- 
reagh takes an active part in his arrest, 
imprisonment, and exile, iv. 36—at- 
tempt to solicit information against 
Grattan made by Messrs. Pollock and 
Cleland, 1.—summoned by a guard 
to wait on Mr. Pollock; the Rev. John 
Cleland with him ; conversation in re- 
gard to correspondence with Curran; 
Mr. Pollock’s remarks on packing 
juries; tampering with the sheriff to 
save traitors; his refutation; the 
charge, iv. 38. 

Dickson, James, a tanner, living near 
Kilmainham: his good offices, on va- 
rious occasions, to United Irishmen, 
iv. 25. 

Directories of Society of United Irish- 
men: a committee of correspondence 
formed in 1791, consisting of Neilson, 
M‘Tier, Hazlitt, and Simms; the prin- 
cipal members of the Leinster direc- 
tory, in 1796, were O’Connor, Mac- 
neven, Emmet, and Bond; the principal 
members of the Ulster directory were 
Samuel Neilson, two Simms, and Dr. 
White ; the Munster directory was in 
existence but a short time; the Con- 
naught directory was also of short du- 
ration ; the Ulster directory was formed 
in 1795; in 1796, Oliver Bond joined 
it, and a little later, Arthur O’Connor 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, ii. 13— 
important measures of the Ulster di- 
rectory taken up and carried into effect 
by the Leinster directory ; Arthur 
O’Connor became a member of the 
Leinster directory, November, 1796; 
Lord E. Fitzgerald and the late Lord 
Cloncurry were nominated at the same 
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time; T. A. Emmet was appointed in 
January, 1797, and Dr. W. J. Mac- 
neven, ii. 13. 

Downes, Sergeant, of the King’s County 
militia, arrested in a public-house by 
Major Sirr and Jemmy O’Brien; Wil- 
liam Powell, a printer, was passing at 
the time; upon asking the man at the 
door what was the matter, was dragged 
in, and taken, together with the pri- 
soner, to the guard-house; Downes 
tried to raise the spirits of Powell by 
singing ‘‘ Paddies, evermore ;”’ at six 
o’clock next morning he was tried by 
court-martial, and immediately shot, 
ii, 245. 

Drennan, Dr. William, one of the ablest 
writers in The Press; his letters, 
signed “ Orellana,” in 1793, ii. 264— 
address of United Irishmen written 
by, i. 244—in 1792, chairman of a 
meeting of United Irishmen; A. H. 
Rowan, secretary, 22nd November, 
1792— subsequent prosecutions of 
Drennan and Rowan for proceedings 
at this meeting, i. 232—his beautiful 
lyric, “* When Erin first rose,’ &c., i. 
593—his ‘‘ Wake of William Orr,” i. 
594—his “ Wail of the women after 
the battle,’ i. 595—his remarkable 
lines on the conduct of W. C. Plunket 
on R. Emmet’s trial, iii. 589—notice of 
his career ; of his literary and political 
productions ; of his admirable poems ; 
his paraphrase, in Latin verse, of Han- 
nibal’s Vow; English version of, ii. 
266—author of the test of Society of 
United Irishmen; of most of the addres- 
ses of the Society of United Irishmen 
from 1791 to 1794; his death in 1820, 
ii. 262 to 268. 

Devlin, Anne, visit to, in 1842, ili. 407— 
her account of the night of 23rd July, 
ili. 408—arrested at Emmet’s house in 
Butterfield-lane, iii. 409 — barbarous 
treatment of; tortured and half-hanged, 
7b.—her extraordinary fortitude and 
fidelity, iii. 410, 411—sufferings, soli- 
tary confinement, and cruelties of Dr. 
Trevor, iii. 411, 412—attachment to 
Robert Emmet’s memory, iii. 413— 
accompanies author to house in But- 
terfield-lane, iii. 414—death in 1851, 
iii, 416—visit to her grave ; removal of 
her remains; inscription on tombstone 
placed over her remains iii. 417—her 
recollection of Sarah Curran, iii. 505. 

Dillon, John, informer, respecting United 
Irishmen in Gormanstown, i. 505. 
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Dillon, Viscount; original draft of R. 
Emmet’s speech, said to be in his pos- 
session, ili. 556, 558, 561. 

Dobbs, Francis, Esq., M.P.: part taken by 
him in carrying into effect a compact 
between government and state _pri- 
soners, iv. 60. 

Dowdall, William, in 1798, wrote to Grat- 
tan, stating that the letter he had 
written to Bird ‘* was diseovered in his 
room, and had occasioned his being 
sent to England in irons,’ iv. 40—a 
state prisoner in Fort George ; liberated 
in December, 1801, also Tennent, 
Simms, Dickson, Hunter, and Sweet- 
man, iv. 130—his connexion with Colo- 
nel Despard’s conspiracy, iii. 293— 
takes leave of Miss Sally Stockdale, 
previous to his flight; personal appear- 
ance; addicted to and excelling in all 
field sports, iii. 334. 

Duckett, an Irishman, assuming, in 1796, 
the character of an agent of the Society 
of United Irishmen at Paris, ii. 32—con- 
tinually dodges Tone in all his move- 
ments, and at all his interviews with 
members of the French government, 
from bureau to bureau, ii. 33—preten- 
sions to influence in affairs of the So- 
ciety of United Irishmen grounded on 
his authorship of certain articles writ- 
ten in Irish papers, signed ‘ Junius 
Redivivus,”’ ii. 34 to 36. 

Ducrest, Madame, niece of M. de Genlis, 
her account of Pamela, ii, 525. 

Duggan, Bernard, one of the numerous 
order of double traitors; notice of his 
career; his correspondence with Major 
Sirr; instances of the truculency of 
this old miscreant; in the pay of 
government; discharging the functions 
of a spy down to 1822, i. 525. 

Dunlaven massacre: twenty-eight priso- 
ners, Catholic members of two corps 
of yeomanry, taken up on suspicion, i. 
346. 

Dunn, John: kindness to R. Emmet. in 
Kilmainham, iii. 424, 426, 432—his 
account as to disposal of R. Emmet’s 
remains, ill, 472. 

Dunn, George: pretended participation in 
Emmet’s projected escape from Kil- 
mainham, iii. 425, 431, 433, 435. 

Dunne, a prisoner in Kilmainham, visited 
by Lord Carhampton in his cell; his 
lordship inflicted a wound on his face 
with his cane, iv. 26. 

Dutton, Frederick, an informer of Newry; | 
employed against A. O’Connor, i. 408— | 
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notice of his career; his secret ser- 
vices amply rewarded, and crowned 
with consular dignity; in 1840 was 
still living at Cuxhaven; his sons per- 
sons of great memory, wealth, and con- 
sequence in one of the Australian 
colonies, i. 484. 

Dwyer, Malachy, a secret service money 
recipient, i. 391. 


Exrineton, Rev. Dr., provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin: use of his official 
connexion with the university con- 
verted to police-office purposes, to en- 
able Major Sirr to arrest Robert Em- 
met, i. 514, 

Emmet, Robert, Esq., of New York, letter 
from, to the author, iii. 2—papers and 
letters of his father communicated to 
author, 74.—notice of origin and folk- 
lore of ancestry of T. A. Emmet, iii. 4. 

Emmet, Dr. Christopher: abstract of his 
will, dated 1743; death of his widow, 
1774 ; obituary notice in Hibernian 
Journal, iii. 8. 

Emmet, Dr. Robert: notice of his origin 
and career, ill. 4—practising medicine 
in Tipperary and Cork; removes to 
Dublin, i.—a piece of plate presented 
to him by trustees of St. Patrick’s 
Hospital (Swift’s Hospital for the 
Insane) in 1783, iii. 5—his family con- 
nexions ; notices of his children, Chris- 
topher, Temple, Thomas Addis, Mary- 
anne, and Robert, iii. 5—origin of the 
family, iii. 7—spelling of the name, 
iii. 8, 10, 337—marriage with Miss 
Elizabeth Mason, 1760; his character 
and appearance ; abstract of settlement 
on his marriage, from original deed 
in author’s possession; his character - 
placed in an absurd and injurious light 
in ‘“Grattan’s Life,” iii. 9, 10, 11— 
how described in Dublin Directory for 
1771 and subsequent years, iii. 10, 
337—site of his house in Stephen’s- 
green, ili. 11—his tomb in cemetery of 
St. Peter’s Church, Aungier-street ; 
inscription ; certificate of interment, 
taken from the registry of St. Peter’s 
parish, Dublin, iii, 12, 343—visit to 
his country seat at Clonskeagh, near 
Dublin, accompanied by Michael Leo- 
nard, his old and faithful servant; R. 
Emmet’s contrivance for escape ; Major 
Swan’s search, in 1802, for Robert 
Emmet, iti. 338—substance of his will, 
taken from copy of that document in 
Registrar’s Office, Dublin, iii. 13—ex- 
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Emmet, Dr. Robert, continued. 


tracts taken from his will in the Pro- 
bate Office of Prerogative Court, Dub- 
lin, iii. 342. 


Emmet, Christopher Temple, birth, edu- 


cation, character, and personal appear- 
ance, iii. 13—premium obtained at Tri- 
nity College, 1777, ‘‘Orations of De- 
mosthenes,” in author’s possession ; 
eminence as a lawyer, and in literary 
pursuits; collection of original poems, 
pub. 1789 and 1803; notice of, in 
“ Grattan’s Life ;” connexion with His- 
torical Society, iii. 14—early death, 
1789, aged 27; account of his widow 
and of his daughter Catherine, iii. 20. 
Emmet, Thomas Addis, memoir of, iii, 1— 
third son of Dr. Robert Emmet, born 
in Cork; studied medicine in Edin- 
burgh ; began the study of law, on the 
death of his brother Temple, iii. 5— 
grief of his father, Dr. Robert Emmet, 
on his arrest, iii. 12—birth, college 
career, physical conformation; is de- 
signed for medical profession; sent to 
Edinburgh, where he becomes ac- 
quainted with Mr. (subsequently Sir) 
Jas. Mackintosh; studies, iii. 27, 23— 
extracts from discourse on his life and 
character in 1828, in New York, by a 
fellow-student, Dr. Samuel Mitchill, 
iii. 28, 155, 195—proceeds to London ; 
renews acquaintance with Mackintosh ; 
changes his profession for the bar; 
called to the bar, 1790; marriage with 
Miss Patten following year, iii. 33,34— 
counsel for J. N. Tandy in his action 
against Earl of Westmoreland; account 
of proceedings; part taken by T. A. 
Emmet; Mr. Mason’s account; his 
speech on this occasion, being first on 
record, in which he contended there 
had been no legal viceroy in Ireland 
for past ten years, iii, 35 to 38—coun- 
sel for Lieutenant Carr in a duel case; 
for Mr. O’Driscoll in a case for sedi- 
tious libel; for prisoners convicted of 
having administered oath of U. I. M.; 
points out distinction between legal 
and illegal oaths ; takes the oath him- 
self in court; connexion with U. I. M. 
as counsel, iii. 41, 42—reasons why 
he became a rebel; joins Tone’s poli- 
tical club ; consulted by leaders of 
U.I. M. in all their emergencies ; gar- 
den conference with Tone; letter to 
Tone; organization of the Union, i. 
267, 283; ii.391; iii.45 to 47—division 
in councils of directory; dependence on | 
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French assistance fatal to the Union : 
arrest on the 12th March, 1798; re- 
collection of this event by his second 
son, Thomas, iii. 48 to 51—heroic 
devotion of his wife, who manages to 
secrete herself in his prison cell; her 
discovery and refusal to leave; shares 
his captivity for upwards of twelve 
months ; connivance of government at 
her sojourn in his dungeon, iii. 51 to 53 
—compact of state prisoners with go- 
vernment, iii. 58—examination before 
secret committee, House of Lords, 10th 
August, 1798, iii. 62—second examina- 
tion before secret committee, House of 
Commons, 14th August, 1798, iii. 68— 
conduct of W. C. Plunket in Parliament, 
1790, in relation to advertisement of 
state prisoners, complaining of the 
garbled reports of their evidence be- 
fore secret committees in government 
newspapers, iii. 74—intimacy with late 
Lord Plunket in early life ; testimony 
of Mr. St. John Mason, iii. 76 to 78— 
letters to Mr. Rufus King, resident 
minister of United States in London, 
in reference to his interference to 
prevent state prisoners proceeding to 
America on their liberation, iii. 80— 
captivity at Fort George; his sister’s 
interview with Lord Cornwallis ; kind- 
ness of Lieut.-Col, Stuart, lieutenant- 
governor, iii, 91—arrival of Mrs. Em- 
met at Fort George; letter from Home, 
lord advocate of Scotland, as to ‘his 
interference in his behalf, iii. 99, 100— 
omission of his name in order for 
liberation ; Colonel Stuart liberates 
him on his own responsibility, iii. 100 
—arrival in Holland, 4th July, 1802; 
quarrel with O’Connor: Mr. John 
Patten’s account, ili. 103—Mr. M. 
Dowling’s do., iii. 103—Mr. J. Cham- 
bers’ do., iii. 104—Mr. J. Sweetman’s 
do., iii. 106—correspondence with his 
family, during imprisonment at Fort 
George, relative to domestic concerns, 
ill, 108—letters to Dr. Macneven in 
1802, ili. 117—letters to Dr. W. J. 
Macneven respecting his communica- 
tions, and those of some other leaders 
of the U. I. M. in Paris, with the 
French government in 1802-3, iii. 120, 
126—copies of three letters to his 
sister and his niece, which never 
reached their destination, found among 
Major Sirr’s collection of “ curiosities ”’ 
iii, 131—sojourn on Continent after 
peace of Amiens, iii. 134—letter to A. 
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Hamilton Rowan as to future prospects 
in America, iii. 133—communications 
with French government, autumn of 
1803, iii, 138—career at American 
bar; extracts from Mr. Haines’ nar- 
rative; friendship of the Clintons ; 
controversy with Mr. Rufus King ; 
appointed attorney-general for State 
of New York; his great abilities for 
reasoning, and eminence as a lawyer; 
instances where his recollection and 
historical knowledge afforded him 
much aid ; talents displayed as counsel 
for Judge Van Ness; various cases in 
which he was employed ; deportment 
at the bar; compared with Erskine 
and Curran; private character, iii. 
141—letters written during residence 
in United States: to Peter Burrowes, 
iii. 156—John Patten, iii.157 to 159— 
letter to A. H. Rowan in January, 
1827, iii. 162—close of career; cases 
in which he was engaged in 1827; 
seized in court with an apoplectic fit, 
12th November, 1827; carried home; 
death on following night ; scene in 
court ; inscription on mural slab erected 
on the spot where he was seized with 
his fatal illness, iii. 163—habits of life, 
personal appearance, manners, and 
disposition ; Mr. St. John Mason’s 
account, iii. 167—his remarkable ge- 
nerosity ; letter of G. W. Busteed, Esq., 
detailing particulars of his career at 
the bar, iii. 168—reminiscences of Mr. 
St. John Mason relative to his early ca- 
reer ; instance of his forbearance while 
at college ; visit to Lavater, in company 
with Mr. Knox, son of Lord Northland, 
in 1789, iii. 169—income from pro- 
fessional and private sources, 72b.— 
monument to, in cemetery of St. Paul’s 
Church, Broadway ; reflections on see- 
ing it in 1834, iii. 170—statement of 
Dr. Macneven as to his character and 
career, iii. 173—description of his mo- 
nument; copies of inscriptions, iii. 
174—notices of his children; their 
positions ; his son, Robert, president 
of New York Irish Repeal Association ; 
his resignation on hearing of O’Con- 
nell’s attack, in 1841, on the leaders of 
1798, iii. 177—death of his son, John ; 
Mrs. Graves’ letter to Mrs. Patten, iii. 
179—notice of his widow, sister of the 
venerable John Patten of Dublin; her 
death in 1846, iii. 181—notices of his 
death and funeral, and proceedings of 
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public bodies on the occasion of his 
decease, from newspapers of the day, 
iii. 185—notice of his career and cha- 
racter from New York Albion of 18th 
November, 1827, iii. 193—letter to Dr. 
Macneyen, in 1804, detailing nature of 
his communications with Buonaparte 
and Talleyrand, iii. 319—his evidence 
before the secret committee with re- 
spect to objects of the leaders of the 
Society of U. I. M., that the object 
next their hearts was a redress of 
grievances by means of reform in pre- 
ference to revolution, iv. 149—similar 
evidence given by Macneven, iv. 149— 
foul aspersions on, of A. O’Connor ; 
O’Connor’s charge of cowardice against 
him, in a work published by O’Connor 
in 1848, “ Monopoly the Cause of all 
Evil,” ii. 232, 235, 240—vindication of 
the wisdom of his views; opinion of 
his integrity and virtues entertained 
by his confidential friend, William 
Murphy, ii. 240, 241—connexion with 
U.I.M., ii. 391. 


Emmet, Maryanne, sister of T. A. Em- 


met: extracts from her pamphlet on the 
Union, iii. 21—death in 1804 ; interred 
in St. Peter’s churchyard, Aungier- 
street, iii. 25—very remarkable poem 
by her daughter, Mrs. G. L. Conyng- 
ham, iii. 26. 


Emmet, Robert, memoir of, iii. 257—al- 


lusion to passage in his celebrated 
speech requesting the charity of silence, 
ili. 258—memory, how regarded by 
higher classes, iii. 259 — question of 
qualifications of author to be his 
biographer; career at college; early 
history, iii. 264—displays at Historical 
Society, iii. 282—maiden speech; pre- 
sent Chief Justice Lefroy his oppo- 
nent on that occasion, iii. 265—visita- 
tation at Trinity College, iii. 269—re- 
fusal to obey chancellor’s summons, 
and its results, iii. 269—emotion on 
hearing Moore play “Let Erin re- 
member the Day,” iii. 284—a war- 
rant for his arrest in the Sirr papers 
so early as 3rd April, 1799; i. 525— 
visit to the Continent in 1800, iii. 
289—connected with proceedings of 
U.1.M. in Paris, iii. 291—study of 
works on military science, iii. 292— 
Dowdall, agent of Despard, connected 
with, iii. 293—interview with First 
Consul, iii. 314—parties to the com- 
munication with do., iii. 316—return 
to Ireland, October, 1802, iii. $27,355 
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—intercourse with John Keogh, &c., 
iii. 330—Keogh’s papers seized, iii. 
331—powers of fascination, ili. 328, 
564—parties of respectability engaged 
in the conspiracy, ili. 329—subordinate 
agents, ib.—A. O’Connor’s views of his 
attempt in 1803; Buonaparte’s views 
in reference to them, ii. 235, 236— 
Long’s connexion with; Fitzgerald’s 
account; amount of money advanced 
by Long, iii. 370—plans at Miltown to 
elude pursuit, iii. 338—residence at 
Harold’s-cross, iii. 355—Hope’s state- 
ment of preparations in the various 
depots, iii. 359—a nobleman connected 
with the movement, id.—depot in 
Patrick-street, and workmen, iii. 360— 
Duggan’s account of preparations, iil. 
361—explosion in Patrick-street, iti. 
364—depot at Irishtown, 7b.—his pic- 
ture of an enthusiast, iii. 348—his con- 
spiracy compared with that of Portugal 
in 1640, ib.—23rd July, divided coun- 
cils; treachery; disconcerted plans, 
iii. 349—assemblage at Hevey’s and at 
Rourke’s in Thomas-street, 2b.—Felix 
Rourke an active agent of, 7b.—at the 
head of eighty men on the night of the 
23rd of July, iii. 350—route of insur- 
gents, iii. 353—Lord Kilwarden and 
Colonel Browne killed, 1/.—his state- 
ment of plans and objects, iii. 398 
—the retreat to Butterfield-lane, iii. 
408—search of house by military, iii. 
409—flight to the mountains, iii. 417, 
443—return to Dublin to former place 
of abode at Harold’s-cross, iii. 418— 
reasons for it, 2/.—intended commu- 
nication to government to stop exe- 
cutions, ib.—arrest, iii. 419—secret 
service money for his betrayal, £1,000, 
i, 392—persons suspected of having 
betrayed him: Mr. Malachy Delany, 
iii, 420—one of them who dined 
with Mr. Hickson, ib.— Mr. Carty, 
ib.—Mr. Leonard M'‘Nally, iii. 421 
—receivers of secret service money 
in 1803, ib.—attempt to effect escape 
from Kilmainham, iii. 423—statement 
of Mr. St. John to author, iii. 422— 
documentary account, iii. 423, 434— 
lord lieutenant’s despatch; acknow- 
ledgment of Emmet’s ‘‘magnanimity,” 
iii. 430—trial and conviction, iii. 437— 
attorney-general’s speech ; witnesses 
on his trial, iv. 438—L. Rawlings, 
George Tyrrell, attorney, Michael 
Frayne, John Fleming, Terence Colgan, 
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Patrick Farrell, Colonel Vassal, Captain 
Evelyn, Robert Lindsay, soldier, Ed- 
ward Wilson, Esq., John Doyle, farmer, 
Rose Bagnal, Joseph Palmer, Major 
Sirr, iii. 338 to 344—-speech of,’ on his 
trial, iii. 450—effect of, on minds of au- 
ditors, ili, 456—sale in England of al- 
leged original draft of speech, ili. 556— 
various versions ; incorrectness, iii. 458 
—alleged allusion in, to W. C. Plunket, 
iii. 565, 566, 568—Ridgeway’s report 
of his trial, iii. 445—his speech muti- 
lated, and important passages omitted, 
iii. 458—ten published reports of his 
trial, none of which contain alleged 
passage in his speech, “that viper,” 
&c., in allusion to W. C. Plunket, iii. 
566 — Drennan’s lines on Plunket’s 
speech, iii. 589 — alleged original 
draft of his speech bought from Mr. 
Marshall by author, iii. 556, 561— 
letter of Thomas Moore in reference to, 
iii. 558—letter of Mr. Marshall, iil. 
560—execution of, Rev. Dr. Hayden’s 
account, iii. 467—Mr. John Fisher’s 
do., iii. 469—Freeman’s Journal do., 
ih,—mornuing of the day of execution, 
iii. 461—-visited by M‘Nally, iii. 461, 
565—conversation; attended by Dr. 
Gamble, iii. 461—his mother’s death 
communicated to him, iii. 461, 463— 
led to execution: particulars of, iii. 
466—last moments ; demeanour on the 
scaffold, iii. 467, 469—dogs lapping up 
his blood under the scaffold, iii. 468— 
religious sentiments of, iii. 470—per- 
sonal appearance, ili. 471—burial of 
his remains in Hospital Fields, iii. 472— 
references, in Whitelaw and Walsh’s 
History of Dublin, to disposal of his re- 
mains, 2.—letter to Mr. Wickham on 
day of execution, iii. 435—visit, in 
1859, to the room in Kilmainham 
where he passed his last night, iii. 459 
—anecdotes of, while in prison, iii. 564 
—removal of his remains, iii. 473—the 
tomb “ uninscribed” in St, Michan’s 
churchyard, iii. 474—lines to his me- 
mory, iii. 476—justification of his mo- 
tives, iii. 477—pieces of poetry hitherto 
unpublished, ii. 495—attachment to 
Sarah Curran, iii. 505—introduction to, 
iii. 530—letter to Sarah Curran in 
hands of Major Sirr, iii. 509—do. to 
J. P. Curran, iii. 516—do. to Richard 
Curran, iii. 518—some of the govern- 
ment authorities well acquainted with 
his preparations for insurrection, iii. 
333, 346, 387, 483, 486, 494—his 
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poetical pieces, iii. 495—resources pre- 


vious to outbreak of 1803, iii. 345, 347 | 


—description given by Rev. Thomas 


Elrington of T.C.D. for the guidance of | 
Major Sirr with a view to his arrest, | 
iii, 336, 419—Major Sirr’s account of , 


his arrest, iii. 419—visit to his house in 
Butterfield-lane, accompanied by his 


old and faithful servant, Anne Devlin, | 


who recognises her master’s room and 
other familiar spots ; recognition of an 
acquaintance in the lady of the house, 
whose father, the late Dr. Hayden, rec- 
tor of Rathcoole, was a college friend of 
Emmet’s, iii. 414—fine traits in his cha- 
racter, ili. 505—his conspiracy com- 
pared with that of Pelopidas of Thebes, 
iii. 478—notice of Sarah Curran, iii. 502 
to 545—pieces relating to R. Emmet in 
Appendix, vol. iii : his manifesto, 546; 
proclamation ; draft of alleged original 
autograph speech of Robert Emmet ; 
authenticity vouched for by Moore, 
iii. 555-6—correspondence of author 
with Mr. Marshall and Mrs. Moore in 
relation to it, iii. 560—notice of the 
conduct of W. C. Plunket on the trial 
of Robert Emmet, and previously to T. 
A. Emmet during imprisonment, iii. 
564 to 589 — proposed testimonial to 
Plunket’s memory, iii. 609 — official 
vindication of Lord Hardwicke’s go- 
vernment, a valuable document in MS. 
heretofore unpublished, iii. 589. 

Enniscorthy taken on the 28th of May, 
798 ; Captain John Pounden, Lieute- 
nant Hunt, and Lieutenant Carden, 
with about eighty of the military and 
some supplementary men, fell in this 
action, iv. 433—battle of, reference to, 
by Barrington, iv. 449. 

English interest in Ireland, i. 5—how 
sustained—by the sword, the pale, 
and the borough parliament, i. 15, 
194, 

Erskine: counsel for W. C. Plunket in v. 
Cobbett, iii. 569. 

Esmonde, Dr.: meeting with John 
Sheares shortly after the arrests at 
Bond’s, when Sheares informed him 
that Reynolds was the betrayer of the 
delegates at the meeting at Bond’, i. 
415. 

Executions in Wexford : sixty-five rebels, 
according to Musgrave, executed, in 
June, 1798, on the bridge of Wexford ; 
according to Cloney, ninety-three in 
one week, iv. 494, 
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FarReELL, JamgEs, tried by court-martial ; 
imprisoned in the provost ; another per- 
son of his name, by mistake of Major 
Sirr, brought forth and executed ; Mr. 
James Farrell liberated ; went to Spain ; 
became a partner in the house of Gor- 
don & Co. of Cadiz,i. 479—the major 
dines with Farrell some years subse- 
quently,in London, in the company of 
the Duke of Sussex and Mr. Savory 
of Bond-street, my informant, i. 480. 

Fiants, books of ; Dr. Frederick Jebb figu- 
ring in, ii. 613-14-15—four other Jebbs, 
ii. 615—samples of entries in, ii. 582. 

Finnerty, Peter, his charges against Lord 
Castlereagh of countenancing and sanc- 
tioning the use of torture during the 
period of his connexion with Camden’s 
administration, i. 303—introduced to 
Lord HE. Fitzgerald and O’Connor, 
who found him a man of talent and 
patriotism ; employed him at the pub- 
lishing office of The Press, in Church- 
lane, when was found guilty of a libel, 
Arthur O’Connor’s name was attached 
to the bottom of the paper; sentenced 
to be pilloried in front of Newgate ; 
Lord E. Fitzgerald and O’Connor went 
to Green-street, and were present 
while he was in the pillory; several 
thousands were present ; a soldier raised 
his gun to strike Lord E. Fitzgerald, 
but was prevented by the high sheriff, 
li, 242, 243. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, memoir of, ii. 
359—origin and early career; his an- 
cestors the Geraldines; notice of his 
father, James, twentieth Earl of Kil- 
dare, and children, ii. 359, 360—his 
love for his mother; education; enters 
a militia regiment under his uncle, the 
Duke of Richmond, 1779; lieutenant 
in 26th foot, 1780; military career in 
America; returns home, 1783, ii. 362, 
363—enters parliament as member for 
Athy ; his negro servant, “ the faithful 
Tony ;” allusions to his residence at 
‘“‘ Sweet Frescati,” ii. 364—attachment 
to his profession; determines to enter 
Woolwich; visit to Gibraltar, 1787; 
Henry Charles Sirr then in the garrison ; 
sails for America, 1788, to join his regi- 
ment; his kindness to the soldiers; Cob- 
bett’s testimony to Pitt, that he was 
“the only really honest officer ever he 
knew in the army,” ii.365, 366—energy 
and enterprise while in Canada; made 
a chief of the Bear tribe by an Indian 
chief; exults in the solitude of Canada ; 
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a happy evening spent there with an 
aged couple ; views of life in the woods ; 
early engagements ; gossip as to his ge- 
nealogical relations with Powerscourt 
family, ii. 367,368, 369—dedét in Irish 
House of Commons, 1783; parliamen- 
tary career, 1783-97; interview with 
Pitt, who offers him command of ex- 
pedition to Cadiz, 1790; resolves to 
devote himself to his profession; es- 
trangement with the Duke of Rich- 
mond, which had the effect of turning 
all his thoughts on politics; notice of 
his uncle, Duke of Richmond, and 
family ; again in parliament, ii. 372-3 
—his opposition to government procla- 
mation forbidding assemblage of Vo- 
lunteers, 1792; storm in the House; 
makes an apology which was no apo- 
logy; part in debate on Insurrection 
Act, ii. 375, 376—secession from par- 
liament ; address to constituents, 1797 ; 
squabbles of factions, ii. 374—intimacy 
with Fox ; Whig leaders on verge of re- 
volution in 1796-7, ii. 378, 379—visit 
to Paris, 1792, and acquaintance with 
Tom Paine; circumstances which led 
to his dismissal from the army; re- 
nounces his title at a public banquet ; 
practical acquaintance with horrors of 
revolution, ii. 380-81—leaders who are 
serene when the sea of politics is calm, 
disordered and disturbed when tempest 
sets in, ii. 382, 383—epidemic madness 
prevalent in revolutions; Fox’s testi- 
mony in parliament to merits of his 
relative, Lord Edward; acquaintance 
with Madame De Genlis; marriage 
with Pamela, ii. 384—connexion with 
U. I. M.; O’Connor’s tirade against 
Christianity, on the occasion of a dinner 
party at Frescati, in presence of Rev. 
Mr. Conolly, William Murphy, &c. ; 
rencontre with a party of dragoon offi- 
cers on Curragh in 1797, ii. 386— 
proceeds to Continent on his first 
treasonable mission, 1796; suspected 
treachery of French minister, Reinhart ; 
M. Mignet’s belief in his incorrupti- 
bility ; secrets of Dr. Macneven’s mis- 
sion revealed to Pitt; conference with 
General Hoche, relative to intended 
expedition to Ireland, ii. 390—mission 
of Lord E. Fitzgerald to the Continent ; 
travels in company with a British spy, 
in the person of a foreign lady, a former 
mistress of one of Pitt’s colleagues, ii. 
391—projected invasion of England ; 
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secret information respecting hostile 
preparations in French ports in 1798; 
—took no oath on joining United 
Irishmen, ii. 393—interview with W. 
Murphy at Shakespeare Gallery ; his 
views of contemplated rising in April, 
1798, ii. 397 —frankness, openness, 
and generosity ; qualities as a leader, 
ii. 399—Lord Clare’s intimation to 
Mr. Ogilvie that government would 
connive at his escape ; his residence in 
Kildare-street searched; copy of paper 
found in his writing-desk containing 
draft plan of military operations, ii. 
400—places of concealment after ar- 
rests at Bond’s, 12th March, 1798—a 
small house at Harold’s-cross, near re- 
sidence of John Keogh; Dr. Kennedy’s, 
Aungier-street, visited by Mr. T. Rey- 


nolds ‘the informer,” ii. 403, 404— 


visit to Lady Fitzgerald in Denzille- 
street; youngest child brought from 
bed for him to see it; a fine subject 
for Irish “painters; concealment at 
Murphy’s, in Thomas-street ; consulta- 
tions with Major Plunket and Colonel 
Lumm, ii. 404, 405—concealed in 
M‘Cormick’s, alsoin Mr. J. Moore’s,and 
in Gannon’s in Corn-market ; narrow 
escape from arrest at Palmerstown, ii. 
406—conflict of his body-guard with 
Major Sirr’s party, ii. 407—events 
which succeeded rencontre of his body- 
guard with Major Sirr’s party ; adven- 
ture and career of M‘Cabe, Palmer, 
and Gallagher, ii. 408, 409—statement 
of Major Sirr respecting the rencontre 
in Watling-street, 18th May, ’98, when 
the major was wounded, i. 504—search 
at Leinster House and Frescati; papers 
seized ; reward of £1,000 for his dis- 
covery; list of privy council, ii. 41] — 
N. Murphy’s narrative of his capture, 
ii 412—wounds Major Swan; attacked 
by Ryan; his desperate defence ; fate 
of the dagger he used on the occasion, 
ii. 415—wounded by Major Sirr; his 
capture after a hard struggle, ii. 416 
—details of his imprisonment, per- 
sonal character, &c., ii. 419—request 
of Duke of Leinster and Lord Edward’s 
daughter (Lady Campbell) to Moore, 
begging him to postpone publication of 
“Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ;” 
Moore’s visit to Duke of Leinster in 
1830; Major Sirr calls and leaves his 
card, ii. 432—different accounts of his 
struggle with his captors; number of 
wounds inflicted on Captain Ryan; Mr. 
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D. F.Ryan’s (son of Captain Ryan) ac- 
count, ii. 433—his betrayal, Neilson’s 
memory cleared of the imputation ; 
evidence of Hughes in reference to Lord 
Edward, ii. 437—instance of his former 
kindness to Mr. Thomas Reynolds ; 
interference with Duke of Leinster, 
with regard to lease of Kilkea Castle, 
in favour of Reynolds, ii. 443—author’s 
efforts to discover his betrayer served to 
put future inquiry on the right track, 
ii. 446—humanity of Mr. Stewart, sur- 
geon-zgeneral; treatment after his cap- 
ture; conveyed to Newgate; intelli- 
gence of his capture broken to Lady 
Fitzgerald, ii. 448—efforts of Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald to see his dying 
brother; Camden and Castlereagh’s 
harshness ; visit of Lady Louisa Con- 
nolly and Lord Henry, the night before 
his death, ii. 450—kindness and atten- 
tion of Lieutenant Love; Matthew 
Dowling’s letter to Lord Henry Fitz- 
gerald, requesting some attention to be 
paid his (Lord Henry’s) dying brother, 
ii. 451—his last hours; closing scene, 
ii. 452—letters of Major-Gen. William 
Napier to author, relative to visit of his 
aunt, Lady Louisa Connolly, to Lord 
Edward in Newgate, and other sub- 
jects, ii. 452—particulars of interview 
with his relatives, Lady Louisa Con- 
nolly and Lord Henry Fitzgerald, a few 
hours before his death, ii. 456—was a 
firm believer in Christian religion ; me- 
dical attendance during imprisonment ; 
inquest on his remains, and logical in- 
ference of verdict, that he died from 
fever, caused by great anxiety of mind, 
ii. 458—visit, in 1857, to cell in New- 
gate in which he was confined, ii. 459— 
letter of Lord Henry Fitzgerald to Lord 
Camden, charging him with hastening 
the death of his brother, ii. 459—his 
attainder ; widow and children deprived 
of his small property chiefly on the evi- 
dence of his friend, Mr. Thomas Rey- 
nolds; property soldin chancery to Mr. 
Ogilvie, who settled it on Lord Edward’s 
son and his heirs for ever; efforts of 
his family and other persons of distinc- 
tion and influence to procure reversal 
of attainder, ii. 460—Ear! of Liverpool 
in 1819, procures reversal of attainder ; 
burial at night ; coach stopped by mili- 
tary yeomanry rabble, ii. 462—ardent 
attachment and strong affection for him 
by his family ; Lady Louisa Connolly’s 


bye 
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devotion to him, ii. 463—filial love 
and reverence of his daughter, Lady 
Grey Campbell; his remains depo- 
sited in one of the vaults of Wer- 
burgh’s Church, near to grave of Henry 
Charles Sirr, by whose hand he perish- 
ed; inscription on coffin plate, ii. 464— 
his loss to the cause irretrievable ; 
his qualities as a military chief lost 
sight of in our admiration of his amiable 
disposition; his character, ii. 465— 
Lord Holland’s notice of his character 
and career in “Memoirs of the Whig 
Party, during my own time,” ii. 466— 
T. A. Emmet’s testimony before secret 
committee as to his worth and mag- 
nanimity; Dr. Macneven’s opinion of 
his military talents, ii. 469—opinion of 
T. W. Tone, of A. O’Connor, of Sir R.. 
Musgrave, of Byron; stanzas, attributed 
(erroneously) to him, said to have been 
written by him the night before he was 
arrested, ii. 471—impression of his seal 
received from late Lord Cloncurry, ii. 
473—picture of his arrest, painted by 
Herbert; none of his immediate 
friends took the slightest interest in 
this picture, ii. 472—visit, in 1842, to 
room, in house of N. Murphy, in 
which he was last sheltered and cap- 
tured, ii. 473—initials of his betrayer, 
‘“F, H.,” no trace of in books of 
Fiants examined by author, ii. 585— 
his betrayer known to Mr. Charles 
Phillips, who declines to publish it, for 
the sake of ‘the innocent living,” ii. 
586—nominated commander-in-chief 
of U. 1. M. by Leinster directory, iii. 
47—in company with Dr. Macneven 
when the latter was arrested; narrow 
escape; reward for his apprehension, iii. 
220—stopped, with Neilson, by a pa- 
trol near Palmerstown, and liberated, 
after a short time, from ignorance of 
their persons; frequently visited by 
Neilson in his places of concealment ; 
often at the house of Gannon, a linen- 
draper, where he remained some days 
when he left Moore’s ; took particular 
pleasure in the company of Neilson, iv. 
56—the general rising fixed for 23rd 
May; Lord Edward looked upon with 
entire confidence as the leader; the 
people to rise en masse ; his arrest 
on the 19th of May, iv. 57—account 
of his death, given by his fellow prison- 
er, Thomas Russell; a lock of his lord- 
ship’s hair sent by Russell, to be given 
to Charles James Fox, iv. 86—his deter- 
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Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, continued. - 
mination shown on trying emergencies ; 
evinced on the occasion of Finnerty 
standing in the pillory in Green-street, 
one of the soldiers on guard raised his 
gun to strike him, but was prevented by 
the high sheriff, Mr. Pemberton; upon 
returning to Stockdale’s office, pulled 
out two pistols from his waistcoat, say- 
ing, if the soldier had struck him, he 
would have shot him dead, ii. 242, 243, 
244-detailed account of the setting 
of him effected by Francis Higgins ; 
the blood-money dealings of that man, 
and secret services of Francis Magan, 
iv. Appendix I. 573. 

Fitzgerald, Lady Edward, memoir of, see 
Pamela, ii. 475, et. seg. 

Fitzgerald, David, a young gentleman 
engaged in business with Mr. Phil. 
Long of Crow-street, in the confidence 
of R. Emmet; his information to au- 
thor, iii. 369 to 375—committed to 
the Tower for high treason, 22nd No- 
vember, 1803; memorandum of Major 
Sirr, i. 493—his statement relative to 
Emmet’s resources, iii. 369 ; efforts for 
his liberation; letter of Judge Day to 
the attorney-general, iii. 376, 377—in- 
terview with Emmet in Kilmainham ; 
Suggests a plan of escape, iii. 374— 
notice of, iii. 375. 

Fitzgerald, Edward, of Newpark, the burn- 
ing of the house, premises, haggard, 
and malt-house of, iv. 446—his arrest, 
and subsequent mission with John 
Colclough to the head-quarters of the 
rebels, iv. 453—memoir of his career, 
iv. 550. 

Fitzhenry, Colonel, memoir of, iv. 564. 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, appointed viceroy; be- 
ginning of Pitt’s machiavelian Irish po- 
licy ; his alliance with the Berresfords ; 
recall of Lord Fitzwilliam and its re- 
sults, i. 154— Emmet’s account, i. 155 
—Lord Fitzwilliam’s letters to Lord 
Carlisle, i. 156—his view of the policy 
of English rule in Ireland, i. 198 — 

letter to Plowden, 7d. 

Fitzpatrick, Patrick: his wife and infant 
murdered in their cabin at Kilcomney 
by the military, i, 345. 

Flanagan, Mr., a printer on The Press 
newspaper in 1798, and in 1860 a 
printer on The Nation, saves Major 
Sirr from assassination ; notice of Mr. 
Flanagan, i. 479. 

Fleming, William and Gilbert, second 
cousins of H. and J. Sheares (their 
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sister, Mrs. Moreton), in attendance on 
the Sheares immediately previous to 
their executions, iv. 309, 319, 339. 

Flynn, a bookseller and newspaper pub- 
lisher of Cork ; in 1770, published a 
collection of essays, some of which, of 
great cleverness, were written by old 
Henry Sheares of Cork, a banker and 
member of parliament; this volume 
was entitled ‘‘ The Modern Monitor; or, 
Flynn’s Speculations ;” the essays ori- 
ginally appeared in The Cork Hiber- 
nian Journal, iv. 197. 

Fort George, incidents of prison life at, 
iii. 96—arrival of state prisoners at, iii. 
92—kindness of lieutenant-governor, 
iii. 97—incidents of prison life, iii. 98. 

Fox, General, defended in parliament by 
his brother, Mr. Fox; attack on, by 
Giffard’s Orange paper, iii. 393—Mr. 
C. Fox’s defence of his brother, General 
Fox, in parliament, relative to the mo- 
tion of Admiral Berkeley for his recall 
from Ireland, iii. 393—conference with 
Lord Hardwicke relative to prepara- 
tions previous to outbreak, iii. 594— 
his disbelief of expected rising; charge 
against him for delay in preparation, 
iii. 602. 

Fugitive and Banishment Bills: names of 
persons included in them, i. 581. 

Furlong, Mr., bearing a flag of truce, shot 
at New Ross, iv. 443. 


GALLAGHER, C., one of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald’s body-guard; his attack on 
Major Sirr, 17th May, 1798, during 
the conflict between his followers and 
those of Lord Edward, ii. 407—ar- 
rested and sentenced to be hanged; 
pardoned through intercession of a 
master in chancery, to whom a young 
woman, who was formerly in his fa- 
mily as governess, represented herself 
as Gallagher’s wife; his escape from 
transport ship; seen by Major Sirr; 
succeeds in leaving the country; died 
in France in excellent circumstances 
and in good repute, ii. 410. 

Genlis, de, Madame la Comtesse, a 
glance at her early history; education ; 
marriage with Count de Genlis, 1764; 
notice of her children; her penchant 
for instructing children; presentation 
at court of Louis XV. and commence- 
ment of her relations with Orleans 
family, ii.477—Duke of Orleans (father 
of Egalité) in love with her aunt, ii. 
478—reason of her rancorous feelings 
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Genlis, Madame de, continued. 
towards Maria Antoinette, ii. 479— 
equivocal position in household of Duc 
d’Orleans, ii. 480—suspicion of her 
being the Duke’s mistress ; causes dis- 
sensions in the Duke’s family, which 
result in separation of the Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans by a decree of 
Court of Cassation ; in Flanders during 
storm of revolution; birth of Pamela, 
her alleged daughter, ii. 483—her art- 


ful letter to Louis Philippe, 1796, ii. | 


485—her self-love; the eternal moz 
that predominates in her memoirs; 
proscribed as an emigrant in 1793; 
different asylums in Europe; death in 
Paris in 1830, aged 85 years, ii. 487— 
no mention made in her will of Pamela ; 
persons who inherited her property, ii. 
488—notice of her two daughters and 
their children, ii. 539. 

Germaine; two brothers of that name, 
United Irishmen of Kildare, and three 
other persons, Pender, Branocks, and 
Farley, imprisoned in Athy, in March, 
798; John Sheares came down from 
Dublin to defend them; J. Sheares, 
being then cognizant of Reynolds be- 
ing the betrayer of his associate, ad- 
vised, it is said, these prisoners to offer 
revelations to a Colonel Campbell, in 
whose custody they were, implicating 
Mr. Thomas Reynolds of Kilkea Castle, 
in consequence of which Kilkea Castle 
was occupied and ravaged by the mili- 
tary, iv. 248. 

Getty, Robert, one of original members 
of United Irishmen; a moderate re- 
former ; a promoter of the Dungannon 
Convention, iv. 6, 7. 

Gibbet Rath of Kildare, massacre of about 
200 fugitive rebels at, i. 344. 

Giffard, John, a Dublin apothecary and 
Orangeman ; appointed sheriff in 1794, 
in order to secure the conviction of 
Rowan; his jury-packing services no- 
ticed, ii. 187, 189—the truculent ca- 
reer of the firebrand of the Dublin 
Orange press and corporation ; his 
services and rewards; his dismissal 
from office by Lord Hardwicke, and 
restoration by Duke of Richmond, ii. 
191—the eldest son of the dog in of- 
fice, Mr. Harding Giffard, subsequently 
Sir Harding Giffard, chief-justice of 
Ceylon, in May, 1794, fought a duel 
with 8. B. Harvey, in chivalrous de- 
fence of the honour of the Irish admi- 
nistration, iv. 468—notice of his origin 
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and career; of his connexion with The 
Dublin Journal, the organ of Orange- 
ism; of his jury-packing services in 
the office of high sheriff, on the trial 
of A. H. Rowan in 1794; of his mili- 
tary exploits as captain of the Dublin 
regiment of militia; of his military 
services in Wicklow; of his trial by 
court-martial, in 1799, on various 
charges, including scandalous and in- 
famous conduct; the gallant captain 
found guilty of the first charge, not 
guilty of other charges ; the commander 
of the forces ordered by Lord Corn- 
wallis to reprimand Captain Giffard 
“in a slight manner ;’”’ the majesty of 
Orangedom thus propitiated by the 
representative of the sovereign in Ire- 
land, ii. 290 to 296. 

Goldsmith, Lewis, account of his own 
career ; his connexion with Talleyrand, 
iii, 294—of Messrs. Badini, Beau- 
voisin, &c.; his account of Colonel 
Despard, iii. 295. 

Gordon, Rev. J., his account of the house- 
burning and scourging of the people 
in 798, i. 306. 

Gordon, William, a nephew of Samuel 
Neilson; visited amongst others in his 
cell by Lord Carhampton; the green 
ribbons in his cap attracted the atten- 
tion of his lordship, who had him 
immediately in irons, iv. 26. 

Gowan, Hunter, atrocities committed by 
him in the reign of terror in Wexford, 
iv. 429. 

Grandy, Richard, informer; his perjuries 
in regard to Grogan, Colclough of 
Tintern, &c., iv. 478. 

Graham, Captain, see Quigley. 

“Graces, The,” ingenious device of 
Charles I. to get money in Ireland, i. 6. 

Grattan, Henry, set out in public life an 
opponent of Catholic claims ; changed 
his opinion on perusal of Curry’s 
Civil Wars, i. 174—implicated in de- 
signs of United Irishmen by the in- 
former, Hughes, i. 451, 452—15th 
May, 1797, announced determination 
of himself and friends to secede from 
parliament, ii. 251—denounces sup- 
porters of government as “ ringleaders 
of sedition,” 1790, ii. 377—-memora- 
ble judgment on crimes of Pitt, ii. 
380—Bird confessing to state prisoners 
that he was privy to designs of some 
exalted individuals that affected Grat- 
tan, iv. 39—attempts of government, 
in alliance with Orangeism, against 
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Grattan, Henry, continued. 

Grattan’s life and liberty; efforts of 
Sir Richard Musgrave, the Irish his- 
torian, to make good the suspicions of 
Grattan’s loyalty ; efforts of Musgrave 
to involve Edmund Burke’s principles 
in similar suspicions ; he connects the 
name of Burke with the murders and 
outrages of the Whiteboy rabble in 
1761 and 1762, iv. 41—Grattan in the 
memoirs of his father gives a descrip- 
tion of Neilson’s demeanour in court 
on his trial for high treason, iv. 59. 

Graves, Mrs. (daughter of T. A. Emmet), 
letter to Mrs. Patten, giving account 
of death of her brother, John Emmet, 
ii 179. 

Gray, Nicholas, an attorney ; aide-de- 
camp at “the battle” of Ross of B. B. 
Harvey ; an inactive spectator of ‘“ the 
battle,” iv. 428. 

Gray, James, of Dungannon, an informer, 
his secret service money pension of 
£50 a-year; letter to Mr. Secretary 
Taylor; notice of, i. 399. 

Greenwood, Christopher, of Belfast, cot- 
ton-spinner; denounces a treasonable 
society called ‘“ Unitos Fratres;” 
wishes to be made an ensign of any 
regiment going on foreign service, i. 
510. 

Grogan, Cornelius ; arrested at his seat at 
Johnstown, and brought to trial before 
a court-martial ; possessed consider- 
able wealth; this venerable and inno- 
cent man executed on the same day as 
Harvey, iv. 485—memoir of, iv. 502. 


Haseas Corpus Act, suspension of, 29th 
July, 1803, iii. 389—debate on, 29th 
July, 1803, 26.—Mr. Sheridan’s con- 
sistency, 7. 

Halpin, Thomas, one of the major’s men; 
an informer ; notice of ; had been one of 
Dwyer’s band ; subsequently employed 
by an Orange magistrate and divine 
to shoot at his effigy, for which two 
Catholic distillers of Roscrea were pro- 
secuted, i. 405. 

Hanlon, John, an informer, one of the 
major’s men, shot by Howley in 1803, 
being put forward by the major, like 
the unfortunate Captain Ryan, where 
there was imminent peril to be encoun- 
tered, i. 488. 

Hardwicke, Lord, official vindication of 
his administration in Ireland, a remark- 
able original document in MS., iii. 
589—motion of Sir J. Wrottesley for 
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inquiry into his conduct on 23rd July, 
1803, iii. 393—leniency of his admi- 
nistration; kept in ignorance of active 
preparations for Emmet’s conspiracy, 
by others in authority, adherents of the 
old regime of Orangeism, till evening 
of outbreak, iii. 485, 486. 

Harvey, B. B., chairman of meeting of 
United Irishmen, 1793, i. 251—“intro- 
ductory notice of the origin and pro- 
gress of the rebellion in Wexford; the 
origin ascribed by Hay, Teeling, and 
Cloney to the outrages committed on 
the people by the armed Orangemen 
let loose on them, and the systematic 
terrorism practised by the civil autho- 
rities of the county, iv. 427—tortures 
inflicted on them, and other enormities 
practised, by Mr. llunter Gowan, iv. 
429—arrested, with Fitzgerald, Col- 
clough, and Grogan; evidences of his 
and Grogan’s loyalty immediately pre- 
vious to arrest, iv. 476—in Wexford 
gaol; expected assassination; conceal- 
ment in a chimney; his liberation, iv. 
437—commander-in-chief of county 
Wexford insurgents, iv. 489—the com- 
mander-in-chief ‘‘ regaled’”’ on Corbet 
Hill the night before the battle of New 
Ross, iv. 442—family history of, iv. 
461—took an active part in liberal 
politics from 1782 to 1794, iv. 462— 
his duel with Harding Giffard, iv. 463 
—presided at a meeting on the occa- 
sion of the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
iv. 463—a member of the first Society 
of United Irishmen in 1792; his career 
at the bar described by Barrington, iv. 
464—his character and connexion with 
the insurgents ; the courage and huma- 
nity of Mr. Cullimore, a Quaker, who 
prevented some prisoners who had been 
taken by the soldiers from being put to 
death ; Harvey was a Protestant, and a 
man of good family and fortune, iv. 
481—after the battle of Ross, deposed 
from command, and Roach named 
general-in-chief ; total discomfiture of 
Wexford insurgents at battle of Vine- 
gar Hill; their numbers estimated at 
30,000 men, the king’s troops, under 
the command of General Lake, at 
20,000; on the 22nd June, Wexford 
was taken possession of by the king’s 
troops; his escape to the Saltee Islands, 
to which place his friend, Colclough, 
had fled for concealment, iv. 482—Dr. 

. Waddy obtained from General Lake an 
armed vessel to go in quest of him to 
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Harvey, B. B., continued. 

the island; his discovery, and that of 
his friend, Colclough, and his wife 
and child, in a cave; arrest, and con- 
finement in Wexford gaol, iv. 483— 
his trial, on 26th June, before a court- 
martial, with Mr. Cornelius Grogan ; 
pleaded his own cause; had no counsel; 
his humanity proved injurious to him 
on his trial; he was condemned, and 
executed the following day on the 
bridge of Wexford; also the venerable 
and innocent man, Cornelius Grogan, 
iv. 484, 485—his letter to Francis 
Glascott, Esq. ; acts of humanity gene- 
rally injurious to prisoners on their 
trial ; the fact of no avail to him on his 
trial of having prevailed on his tenan- 
try to give up all their arms, and of 
having delivered them to the proper 
authorities; the same night Captain 
Boyd went to his lodgings, arrested 
him, and put him in the common gaol, 
iv. 487—the Wexford terrorists his 
chief enemies; his proclamation, ad- 
dressed to the people of the county of 
Wexford, denouncing Jacob ; summary 
notice of Harvey’s imputed treasons, 
iv. 488 to 490—his conduct in relation 
to the Scullabogue atrocity ; he used 
every effort, together with other leaders 
of influence, to discover the perpetra- 
tors, and issued proclamations for their 
apprehension, iv. 491, 492—his execu- 
tion; his character and position; had 
an ample fortune, and was a kind and 
generous landlord; he was attended by 
a Protestant clergyman, and met his 
fate with fortitude; the executioner, a 
sergeant of the King’s County militia, 
of the name of Dunn, a brutal and fero- 
cious monster, iv. 493. 

Harp of Erin, a Cork seditious paper, 
established in 1797, suppressed in 
March, 1798; Roger O’Connor mainly 
instrumental to its establishment; the 
Sheares connected with it, ii. 234. 


Hardy, a printer on The Press, on meet- 


ing Major Sirr at dusk, drew out his 
pistols with the intention of shooting 
him in the face, as he wore armour 
over his body, but was prevented by 
Flanagan, his fellow-compositor, who 
was with him; on another occasion, 
Hardy went, with about thirty others, 
to Astley’s amphitheatre, at a time 
when the Orangemen often ordered 
the musicians to play ‘‘Croppies, lie 
down ;”’ when the music struck up, 








Hardy exclaimed, ‘Come, boys, now 
isthe time! Forward!” the upper gal- 
lery men descended into the pit, broke 
the orchestra, and smashed the instru- 
ments; the Kilkenny militia on duty 
did not interfere, ii. 244, 245, 246. 

Haslett, Henry, a red-hot republican and 
patriot: his secret services to govern- 
ment, ili. 493—a promoter of theDun- 
gannon Convention, 1793, iv. 7—his 
sister gains admission to his cell, iv. 
27—his letter to Hunter about Robert 
Emmet placed in the hands of Major 
Sirr, iii. 493. 

Hay, Edward and John, memoir of, iv. 
520—genealogical account of; career 
of Edward Hay in connexion with the 
Catholic cause from 1791; of his huma- 
nity in Wexford in May and June, 
1798; his arrest and trial for high 
treason; acquittal; second arrest and 
liberation; Orange communications to 
Edward Hay threatening his life on 
account of his work on Wexford rebel- 
lion, iv. 523—Edward Hay scandalous- 
ly treated by the Catholic Association, 
after thirty-three years of service in 
Catholic cause; dismissed from his 
office of secretary to serve the views 
and interests of N. P. O’Gorman, ii. 
523—suffered to die of actual want of 
the common necessaries of life; grati- 
tude of the Catholic Association, after 
his death, to his memory; his ruin 
occasioned by his services to the Ca- 
tholic cause, iv. 525. 

Hay, Captain John, Barrington’s account 
of, iv. 434. 

Hayden, an informer : secret service pay- 
ment, i. 385—writes to Major Sirr 
stating the terms on which he would 
arrest Dwyer or any of his party, a 
permanent place of at least twice an 
ensign’s pay, &c., i. 505. 

Hell or Connaught, transmission of the 
natives to, i. 9. 

Hepenstal, Lieutenant: his shocking en- 
ormities in the county Wicklow, i. 308 
—notice of the career of this monster, 7d. 

Hevey, John: Major Sandys and the 
brewer’s mare, i. 473—his persecution 
at the hands of Major Sirr ; the results 
of the ruin of his business, the wreck 
of his mind; death in the Beggars’ 
Hospital in Channel-row, i. 478—his 
treatment by Major Sandys during im- 
prisonment in provost; his conviction 
on suborned evidence in Kilkenny, at a 
court-martial, on a charge of treason ; 
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Hevey, John, continued. 

sentenced to be hanged, ii. 133— rever- 
sal of sentence by Lord Cornwallis, ii. 
134—proceedings against Major San- 
dys for recovery of his favourite mare ; 
the major, anticipating result, sends 
back the mare, and pays costs of pro- 
ceedings; action against Major Sirr 
for false imprisonment ; the major cast 
in £150 damages, and condemned to 
pay all costs, ii. 134. 

Higgins, Francis, the sham squire, editor 
of Freeman’s Journal; hirer of the 
setter of Lord Edward Fitzgerald; a 
blood-money dabbler ; first payment to 
him of secret service money, 13th Janu- 
ary, 1798, £100, see official list of pay- 
ments, i. 368—second payment to him 
recorded in same list, 20th June, 1798 
(the day Lord Edward died), in these 
terms: “F. H., discovery of L. E. F., 
£1,000;” third payment made through 
him for Mr. Magan, the Catholic bar- 
rister of Usher’s Island, as recorded in 
same list in these terms: ‘11th Sept., 
1800, Magan, per Mr. Higgins, £300 ;” 
Magan, there was much reason to 
believe, was the setter of Lord E. 
Fitzgerald, i. 379; “15th Dec., 1802, 
Francis Magan, by direction of Mr. 
Orpen, £500,” i. 384—the iniquity of 
his blood-money dealings only equalled 
by that of his villanies in his venal 
journal; full details of his secret ser- 
vices and rewards, iv. 573. 

Hill, Sir George F., Bart., notice of; his 
parentage, education, and career ; mem- 
ber for Coleraine, 1791, ii. 120—offi- 
cial appointments; services against 
U.LM.; a recipient of secret service 
money, ii. 121. 

Historical Society: formation in 1770; 
Temple Emmet’s connexion with; its 
decline; revival in 1792; outline of 
rules, ili. 15—some of the subjects of 
debate in 1792; hostility of college 
board, 1794; some of its members 
suspected of republican principles, iii. 
17—war of wit between partisans of 
both sides; students’ squibs and lam- 
poons, iii. 18—contest with the college 
authorities in 1798; R. Emmet one of 
its leading members; R. Emmet’s 
maiden speech; question of debate; 
the present Judge Lefroy his opponent 
on that occasion, iii. 265—R. Emmet’s 
displays in, iii, 282—members of the 
revived society, Finlay, Taylor, and 
Anster, iii. 19. 


Horish, William, 
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Hoey, Mr., of Dundalk, and Mr. Marmion, 


hanged on testimony chiefly of Dr. 
Conlan of that town; Hoey grandfather 
of Cashel Hoey, late editor of The Na- 
tion, i. 491. 


Holmes, Robert, Esq., barrister, com- 


mitted to the Tower, charged with 
high treason, the 29th of July, six 
days after Emmet’s outbreak, i. 493— 
marries a sister of T. A. Emmet, Miss 
Mary Anne Emmet; early death of 
that lady; leaves an only daughter, 
married to George Lenox Conyngham, 
Esq., of the War-office, London, iii. 6 
—his death in London, 7th October, 
1859, in his 95th year, 70. 

master sweep, de- 
nounced by an informer named Carroll, 
in a letter to Major Sirr; this denun- 
ciation probably the cause of the ter- 
rible flogging inflicted on Horish by the 
orders of John Claudius Berresford, in 
his establishment, the riding-house, for 
the infliction of torture on suspected 
persons, i. 514—another letter to the 
major from Carroll, bullying and me- 
nacing the major for being left without 
money for a fortnight, 7. 


Houston, alias Houlton, an informer, who 


had been a midshipman in the navy, 
and had recently given information 
respecting the intended attack on the 
Pigeon-house, i. 520—equipped by go- 
vernment as a rebel officer; sent to the 
north to inveigle the people into sedi- 
tion, iii. 406. 


Hughes, John, of Belfast, an informer: 


notice of his secret services, i. 408— 
notice of his career, and efforts of Lord 
Clare to implicate Grattan in the guilt of 
treason on his evidence, i. 450 to 453— 
his intimate relations with Lord E. Fitz- 
gerald up to a short period before his 
lordship’s arrest, i. 450—remarkable 
information given to author respecting 
this man by Mr. Francis Jordan, for- 
merly of Belfast, in his latter years es- 
tablished in Liverpool, an eminent and 
opulent merchant, i. 451—his career in 
America; became a slave-owner; died 
in the United States, i. 461—his re- 
markable statements to Francis Jordan, 
and depositions made in Liverpool, in 
1804, charging Mr. John Pollock with 
falsifying his informations in 1798, i. 
462—his family connexions; a relation 
by marriage of Samuel Neilson, i. 463 
-—his connexion with Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ; circumstances in Belfast 
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Hughes, John, continued. 
previous to rebellion; question as to 
his being betrayer of Lord Edward, ii. 
439. 

Hughes, a clerk in the employment of 
Mr. Kemmis, gave Neilson and his 
companions in Kilmainham notice of 
the evidence to be brought against 
them, iv. 45. 

Hulbert, Joel F., of Monasterevan: letter 
to Major Sirr, denouncing Barnewell, 
who keeps a public-house opposite Kil- 
mainham gaol, in which nightly meet- 
ings of United Irishmen are held; the 
chairman, Peter Brophy, i. 507—notice 
of Hulbert’s career, 76.—letter of, in- 
quiring about a Mr. James W. Os- 
borne having been struck off the rolls, 
once a member of the attorneys’ corps, 
then a member of Mr. Cassidy’s yeo- 
manry corps, i. 524—one of Major 
Sirr’s spies, rewarded with post of toll 
collector on Grand Canal at Monas- 
terevan in 1800, ii. 617. 

Hunter, Robert, a broker of Belfast, one 
of the leading United Irishmen in 1793, 
i. 451, 452—imprisoned at Fort George; 
makes his peace with government, and 
has permission to return to Ireland; use 
made of him by Major Sirr in 1803, 
iii. 493. 

Hussey, Rev. Dr., remarkable letter on 
the Union, i. 197. 


INDEPENDENCE, Irish, of 1782, i. 133. 

Informer and Spy governmental regime, 
in 1798; notice of its evils and results, 
i. 406—a regular system of espionage 
commenced by Lord Camden in 1795, 
i. 407—the early enlistment in this 
secret service of persons of the broad- 
cloth class, half-mounted gentlemen, 
squireens, and shoneens, i. 408—the 
use made of this agency by govern- 
ment, which had placed it in possession 
of the designs and secrets of the United 
Irishmen’s conspiracy two years fully 
before the rebellion, was not to pre- 
vent but to foment that rebellion, i. 409. 

Informers paid off, in 1803; Major Sirr 
compelled to “ abate his train,” i. 490— 
offer to Major Sirr to give information 
against a wounded man (probably 
Howley), if the major will put on 
paper “the utmost that will be given,” 
i. 519—their correspondence, i. 491, 
appendix. 

Insurrection of 1798, the cause of, de- 


clared by T. A. Emmet, Dr. Macneven, | 


and A. O’Connor, in their evidence be- 
fore secret committees of parliament ; 
the free-quarters, the house-burnings, 
the tortures, and the military executions 
in the counties of Wicklow, Wexford, 
Kildare, and Carlow, i. 409—Lord 
Castlereagh’s candour as to the mea- 
sures taken to cause a premature ex- 
plosion of the rebellion, 76.—the Pitt, 
Camden, and Castlereagh policy acted 
on in Ireland through the agency of 
Orangeism ; the dangers of that regime 
pointed out to government by Harvey 
Morres, in 1796, in vain, i. 410. For 
origin and progress of, see i. passim. 


Insurrection of 1803: its origin and 


failure considered in connexion with 
the relations existing between England 
and France in beginning of 1803, and 
state of parties in England, ili. 305— 
Major Sirr’s memorandum in Trinity 
College library, stating government had 
been apprized of the conspiracy pre- 
vious to outbreak, iii. 333—account of 
outbreak and failure; bonfires on 14th 
July, anniversary of French revolution, 
iii, 346—James Hope’s account the 
most authentic, iii. 357—-Bernard Dug- 
gan’s account, iii. 361—Mr. Clarke of 
Palmerstown wounded on 23rd July, 
1803, iii. 366—account of principal 
leaders and most active agents: John 
Allen, iii. 371; William Dowdall, iii. 
334; Henry Howley, iii. 362; D. L. 
Redmond, iii. 346 ; Michael Dwyer and 
his men, iii.359 ; Thomas Brangan, ili. 
364; John Hevey, iii, 375—Mr. Mars- 
den’s official statement, iii. 379—de- 
bates in parliament relative to; Lord 
Castlereagh’s friends in the Irish go- 
vernment aware, several days before 
the outbreak, that some convulsion was 
in contemplation, iii. 387—plans, mode 
of attack, &c., iii. 398—IJrish Parlia- 
ment House, Exchange, and Corn 
Market converted into barracks, iii. 
405—copy of plan, found in Dublin 
Castle, ili. 465—allusion to revolution 
of 1688, iii. 479—compared with re- 
bellion of 1798, iii. 480—origin of 
insurrection in 1803, and promoters, 
iii. 483, 486—observations on, by 
Henry Grattan, iii. 484—question as to 
element of success in its plans; R. 
Emmet not the author of them ; state 
of parties in Ireland in 1803; Orange 
intrigues, iii. 486—letter of Mr. Grat- 
tan to Mr. Fox, 1803, relative to sup- 
pression of, iii. 491—proclamation of 
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Insurrection of 1803, continued. 
provisional government, 1803, ili. 546 
— disaffection in Palmerstown amongst 
Mr. Clarke’s employées, iii, 595—pre- 
cautions of government previous to out- 
break for protection of the metropolis, 
iii, 597—conference of military officers 
at Royal Hospital on night of 23rd 
July, iii. 600—correspondence between 
Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Marsden, General 
Fox, &c., relative to measures of pre- 
caution, &c., iii. 605. 

Introduction, historical, to this work: W. 
C. Taylor’s sketch, i. 1—state of Ire- 
land reg. Eliz., i. 3—do., reg. Car. I., 
i. 6—‘* The Graces,” idem, i. 7—the 
great Irish rebellion, 76.—the pre- 
tended massacre, 74.—Cromwell’s mas- 
sacres, i. 8. 

Invasions of Ireland and England, several 
projects of, ii. 388, 396. 

Trish exiles in New York, intermarriages 
between children of; circumstances at 
the periods of author’s three visits to 
America, iii. 182. 

Irish history, epigrammatic epitome of, 
by the author, i. 216. 

Ivers, Peter, of Carlow, arrested at 
Bond’s, i. 411. 


JAcKson, Witxram, Rev., a Protestant 
clergyman ; an emissary of French 
government, April, 1794; arrived in 
Dublin with Cockayne, a London soli- 
citor, on a treasonable mission; re- 
ceived his instructions in Paris from 
an Irishman named Madgett, employed 
in the office of minister for foreign 
affairs ; a man of about fifty-eight 
years of age, of ruined fortune; came 
to England on his treasonable mission 
with letters to J. H. Tooke and Dr. 
Crawford ; came to Ireland, accom- 
panied by his friend and legal adviser, 
Cockayne, in the pay of Mr. Pitt, ii. 
17, 18—brings a letter to Lord E. Fitz- 
gerald ; was unexpected and distrusted 
by the principal popular leaders ; Lord 
Edward declined to have any commu- 
nication with him, ii. 18—introduced 
to M‘Nally by his friend Cockayne; 
his desire to be introduced to A. H. 
Rowan, then confined in Newgate ; 
dinner at M‘Nally’s to arrange intro- 
duction of Cockayne to his friend; 
Tone applied to, to go to France on a 
mission to French government; con- 
sents and subsequently declines; Dr. 
Reynolds proposed for the mission; 





a paper on the state of Ireland drawn 
up for Jackson, by Tone, submitted to 
Rowan, withdrawn by Tone but allowed 
Rowan to take a copy of it; the memoir 
of Tone copied by Rowan and revised 
by him ; sent to French government; in- 
tercepted, ii. 21—memoir of, ii. 552— 
respectability of his family; early his- 
tory ; engages in newspaper pursuits and 
politics; advocates cause of Duchess 
of Kingston (Countess of Bristol), il. 
553—her champion in quarrel with 
Foote of farcical memory, ii. 554— 
residing in Paris some time after Re- 
volution broke out; secret mission 
to England from French government 
in 1794, ii. 555—communications with 
Mr. John Cockayne, his former ac- 
quaintance, who betrayed all his se- 
crets to Pitt; Cockayne employed by 
Pitt to accompany Jackson to Ireland, 
in order to entrap leaders of national 
party into sedition, ii. 556—arrested 
on acharge of high treason, 28th April, 
1794; opportunity of escape presents 
itself, of which he would not take ad- 
vantage, ii. 556—extracts from his 
trial; Cockayne’s evidence, ii. 557— 
Cockayne’s stipulation with Pitt that a 
sum of £300, due to him by Jackson, 
should be made good; Cockayne figures 
in Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke’s memoirs ; 
Jackson’s trial; verdict of guilty,accom- 
panied with recommendation to mercy, 
ii. 565—falls dead in the dock, having 
previously taken poison, of which his 
counsel, M‘Nally, was aware, and who 
with great adroitness prolonged his 
speech till the hour of agony had ar- 
rived, ii. 566—M‘Nally’s testimony as 
to firmness with which he concealed 
his excruciating pains occasioned by 
the poison ; inquest on his remains, 2). 
his engagement not creditable to his 
character, as he was a secret emissary 
of French government for pecuniary 
considerations; interment in St. Mi- 
chan’s church burial ground; a son of 
his residing in Rome in 1839; his 
publications and sermons, ii. 567-8. 


Jackson, Henry, of Church street, account 


of, iv. 167. 


Jackson, Charles, one of the historians 


of the Wexford rebellion; his account 
of the trial of Harvey, and interesting 
notice of him, iv. 494—one of the Wex- 
ford loyalists, charged with being an 
Orangeman, condemned to suffer death 
by the rebels when in possession of 


’ Keogh, John, an active member of the 
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Jackson, Charles, continued. 


Wexford; his account of the execution 
of Colclough; the power of Orangeism 
evinced, iv. 496. 


Jacob, A. H., see Tortures, i. 319—no- 


tice of; one of the worst of the Wexford 
terrorists in 798, iv. 431. 

Jebb, Dr. Frederick (‘‘ Guatimozin’’), 
extracts from his letters, ii. 614—pur- 
chased by government for £300 a- 
year; reasons assigned by Marquis of 
Buckingham to Lord North for secur- 
ing his services, ii. 615. 


Johnston, the two Messrs., from the vici- 


nity of Ballymena, murdered in cold 
blood forty-eight hours after the battle 
of Antrim, i. 335. 

Johnstone, Judge, trial of, for libel, iii. 
568. 


Jordan, Francis, a member of the corpo- 


ration of Liverpool and county magis- 
trate in 1843, in his 84th year; re- 
markable documents given the author 
by him respecting John Hughes, i. 462. 


Kraty, Mrs., of Kilcomney, an act of 
hers worthy of a place in the records 
of the noble deeds of women, i. 345. 
Kelburn, Rev. Sinclare, Presbyterian 
clergyman, one of original members 
of the Society of United Irishmen ; his 
republican sentiments ; one of the pro- 
moters of the Dungannon Convention 
in 1793; notice of his career, iv. 6— 
Lord Carhampton visited his cell, and 
upon being offered a chair, observed 
that ‘‘he never sat in the company of 
traitors,” iv. 26. 

Kelly, John, of Killan, memoir of, iv. 517. 
Kennedy, Dr., his house in Aungier-street, 
Dublin, a place of concealment of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald; there Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald was visited by Reynolds 
after the arrests at Bond’s, i. 428. 
Kennedy, Thomas, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
author of the poem, ‘‘ The Uninscribed 
Tomb ;” also of the articles in The 
Trish Monthly Magazine, 1833, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Silent Agi- 
tator,” died 15th June, 1842, iii. 476— 
poetical effusions, iii. 475, 476. 


Society of United Irishmen from its 
formation; his letter to Tone in 1795, 
then in America, i. 267—his injunc- 
tions to Tone, at his departure from 
Ireland, in furtherance of the views of 
the United Irishmen, ii. 28—Tone, in 
his diary, refers to rumoured arrest of | 





John Keogh ; recalls their joint labours 
at Mount Jerome, ii. 49—under the 
sobriquet ‘‘ Gog,” the first person 
named by Tone in Paris to an emissary 
about to proceed to Ireland to confer 
with United Irishmen as a fit person 
to treat with; also R. M‘Cormick, un- 
der sobriquet ‘‘ Magog,” ii. 50—his 
intimate connexion with the chief 
leaders of United Irishmen, ii. 389— 
connexion with Society of United 
Irishmen ; in vindication of suspected 
infidelity to the cause ; the testimony 
of late Mr. William Murphy as to 
commercial gains, ili. 49—presides at 
a meeting of United Irishmen at house 
of Mr, Cornelius M‘Laughlin on 
Usher’s-island ; abrupt departure from, 
iii. 50—seizure of his papers in 1803; 
singular reference to, in Coa’s Maga- 
zine for 1812, iii. 331. 


Kennan, Matthew, and Michael Murphy, 


a butcher of Naas, the mission assigned 
to them to shoot Reynolds, i. 415, 


Kerr, Mr., of Newtownards, an informer 


from the effects of fear ; confined in 
Kilmainham gaol, in a part of the 
prison allotted for the safe custody of 
informers, to ensure their attendance 
as witnesses on trials, and afford op- 
portunities to tutor their testimony ; 
Charles Teeling contrives to get ad- 
mission to Kerr in the garb of a clergy- 
man; administers spiritual instruction 
to him, and stings his conscience to 
the quick, by his denunciations of the 
crimes of treachery and injury to his 
associates, especially those who trusted 
in him ; at the ensuing assizes Kerr de- 
clined to swear up to the mark, and 
several northern prisoners were libe- 
rated, i. 483. 


Kilkea Castle, comes into the possession 


of Thomas Reynolds, i. 420—accounts 
of its origin and ancient owners, the 
Geraldines, i. 423. 


Keugh, Captain, notice of, iv. 513. 
Kilwarden, Lord, his humanity in the 


case of T. W. Tone, the day he was 
ordered for execution, ii. 133—exa- 
mines T. A. Emmet in secret com- 
mittee, House of Commons, iii. 67— 
his murder in Thomas-street, and of 
his nephew, Rev. Richard Wolfe; his 
daughter rescued by R. Emmet; in- 
junction to Major Swan before he died; 
instance of his humanity while attor- 
ney-general, iii. 351—murder of; simi- 
lar acts involved in mystery; his murder 
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Kilwarden, Lord, continued. 
imputed to instigations of Orange- 
ism for the purpose of disgracing 
proceedings of insurgents, iii, 353— 
murder of, Mr. Fisher’s account; notice 
of some members of his family; his 
widow died 1804; second son, Lieut. 
Colonel 70th foot, died 1805; Miss 
Elizabeth Wolfe, who was with him 
when assailed, died 1806, iii. 355— 
reward for discovery of his murderers 
an extensive premium on perjury, iii. 
404. 

King, Rufus, his letter to H. Jackson, 
one of the state prisoners, in reference 
to their emigration to America, iii. 
8l—notice of ; remonstrance with 
British government against state pri- 
soners being sent to America; T. A. 
Emmet’s repayment of the injury, ili. 
90. 

Kingsborough, Lord, his bad faith to the 
influential gentry of Wexford, by whom 
he was protected, iv. 446—captured 
on the 2nd June and brought into 
Wexford, iv. 480. 

Kyan, Esmonde, memoir of, iv. 542. 


Lacry, Murra, an informer of Kildare; 
letter to Major Sirr; remarkable spe- 
cimen of orthography ; states he can 
implicate 37 persons, 1.518. 

Lawless, William, professor of anatomy 
and physiology in the College of Sur- 
geons; a relation of Lord Cloncurry’s ; 
closely connected with Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, and one of his confidential 
and faithful friends ; frequently visited 
Lord Edward while in concealment in 
the house of Dr. Kennedy, in Aungier- 
street ; his conductor on the occasion 
of seeking an asylum at Mrs. Dillon’s, 
at Portobello, and also on the occasion 
of his removal to the house of Murphy 
of Thomas-street, ii. 403 to 405—notice 
of his career and death in Paris, 24th 
December, 1824, iv. 254—general in 
the French service; a leading member 
of the Society of U.I.M.; reference 
to his flight, and the timely informa- 
tion which led to it; the conductor of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald to the house 
of Cormick of Thomas-street, when he 
sought an asylum there, iv. 258—closely 


connected with John Sheares in the: 


direction of their affairs after the arrests 
at Bond’s; implicated by the informer 
Armstrong, in his communications to 
government respecting the Sheares, ii. 








258—warrant for his arrest attempted 
to be executed on the 20th of May, the 
same day that John Sheares was ar- 
rested at his door by Major Sirr, but 
early that morning, or late the preceding 
evening, secret information was given 
to Lawless by the then surgeon-general, 
George Stewart, that information being 
conveyed to Lawless by Surgeon Peile ; 
the same important information of an 
intended arrest given to Surgeon Dease, 
one of the professors of the College 
of Surgeons, also implicated and de- 
nounced as a member of the Society of 
U.I.M.; immediate flight of Lawless, 
and suicide of Dease, ii. 448. 


Leech, Mr., murderous attack on, in Tho- 


mas-street, iii. 350. 


Leeson, Hon. Joseph, grandson of the 


Earl of Miltown, denounced by Bird 
the informer as having seduced the 
peasantry of the county Wicklow from 
their allegiance; Mr. Leeson, in ’98, 
married the daughter of Archibald 
Douglas, who married, secondly, Va- 
lentine, Lord Cloncurry, and died 15th 
January, 1841, i. 497. 


Leinster, Duke of, denounced to Major 


Sirr by F. Lamb of Maynooth; says a 
priest of Maynooth told him the duke 
knew of the intended rising that was 
to take place the night of the day on 
which informant wrote to the major, 
io LZ: 


Lentaigne, Dr. Benjamin ; birth, in 1773, 


in Caen in Normandy; imprisonment 
at outbreak of Revolution, and escape, 
ii. 140—serves in army of emigrant 
princes ; studies surgery in Hngland; 
obtains commission in 5th dragoon 
guards as assistant-surgeon, which he 
resigns 1799, and setS up in private 
practice, ii. 141—attendant on Tone 
in his last moments; author of a Latin 
poem, ‘ De Causis Morborum ;” notice 
of his career; death in 1813, aged 41, 
tb. 


Lewins, Edward J., in June, 1797, in 


Holland, in the capacity of “ minister 
from Ireland,” ii. 80, 81—interview 
with Merlin, president of French di- 
rectory, relative to French aid, ii. 101— 
interview with Buonaparte, ii. 102— 
sent to Paris, 1797, as representative 
of Irish nation, duly accredited, to 
French republic, ii. 391—his connexion 
with Rev. William Jackson, ii. 557. 


Louis Philippe, in relation to Pamela; 


rupture with Madame de Genlis ; her 
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Louis Philippe, continued. 
letter, 1794, ii. 485—interview with 
brother of Louis XVI. in London, in 
1800, and reconciliation of rival 
branches of house of Bourbon, ii. 
486. 

Long, Philip, an associate of Robert 
Emmet in his conspiracy, iii. 329— 
consultation at his house in Crow- 
street on 23rd July, 1803, iii. 349— 
contributed funds, to aid R. Emmet’s 
conspiracy, amounting to £1,400, 
which passed through Mr. David Fitz- 
gerald’s hands; died in reduced cir- 
cumstances, but not in absolute po- 
verty, ili. 370—his character ; wanted 
nerve in action, and was easily fright- 
ened; was devoted to the cause, iii. 
371—wrote the proclamation which 
was by common report assigned to R. 
Emmet ; arrested 13th August, 1803; 
in gaol two years and seven months ; 
liberated 8th March, 1806; died in 
1814, aged 42, and was buried in 
James’s-street, iii. 373, 374—notice 
in Freeman’s Journal of 13th March, 
1806, relative to his liberation and that 
of his fellow-prisoners, iii. 375. 

Long, Mr. Patrick, one of the broad-cloth 
class of mercenary informers of 1798, 
who discharged the functions of a 
spy down to 1830; the regularly-kept 
diary of his proceedings throughout 
1804 and 1805, while employed to set 
and spy a suspected gentleman, a bar- 
rister, designated in all the diaries 
Mri, 526: 

Lucas, Charles, the flaming patriot, an 
infuriated bigot, i. 32. 

Lumm, Colonel, his secret services and 
pecuniary aid to U. I. M.; Duggan’s 
account of, i. 291—Teeling’s account 
of Colonel Lumm’s pecuniary aid for 
the rebellion given to Lord Edward in 
May, 1798; arrest of the colonel in 
England a little later, i.291—-connected 
with plans of R. Emmet, iii. 329. 

Lyster, an informer against A. H. Rowan 
in 1794, i. 261. 


Macartney, The Rev. Mr., vicar of 
Belfast, resident in Antrim; acts of 
humanity done by him, i. 336. 

Macartney, A. C., charge against, by Mr. 
Ardagh, of having informed College 
board of his connexion with U.I. M., 
which resulted in a duel, iii. 270. 

MacAdam, James, a respectable man, un- 
connected with the rebellion, murdered 
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in cold blood, subsequently to the bat- 
tle of Antrim, i. 335. 

Macneven, Dr. James, became a member 
of Society of U. I. M. in October, 1796, 
and of the directory in 1797, i. 283— 
mission to France in 1797, ii. 391— 
fragment of compact with government 
in his handwriting, iii. 59—proclama- 
tion drawn up by, to be issued in the 
event of Buonaparte invading Ireland 
in 1804, iii. 125, 323—memoir of, de- 
tails supplied by his daughter; obser- 
vations in reference to use made of 
similar documents in previous series, 
as well as present one ; information, 
the authenticity of which could not 
be called in question, given in extenso, 
ili, 197—early history; origin of the 
family ; Dr. Macneven educated by his 
uncle, Baron Macneven; connexion 
with R. C. committee ; connexion with 
U.I.M.; oath administered to him by 
Miss Moore, iii. 199 to 202—midnight 
interview with Tone’s agent (Colonel 
M‘Sheehy) ; intimacy with Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald’s family ; amusements 
at Fort George; liberation in 1802; 
enters French army as captain in the 
Irish Brigade; acts as second to Mr. 
Corbet in his duel with Mr. John 
Sweeny, one of the liberated Fort 
George prisoners ; arrival in New York 
1805, ili. 203, 204—marriage, in 1810, 
with Mrs. Tom, widow of Mr. John 
Tom, and daughter of Mr. S. Riker; 
ancestry of Mr. Riker; intimacy with 
Mr. Sampson, iii. 205—medical ap- 
pointment ; takes an active part in po- 
lities of his adopted country, iii. 207— 
study of theology; long and painful 
illness arising from an accident received 
by a waggon coming in contact with his 
gig in November, 1840; death, July, 
1841, iii. 209—his manuscripts, memo- 
randums, and publications ; surviving 
children, iii. 210—letter from his son, 
W. H. Macneven, to author, relative to 
biographical sketch of his father, in 
third volume, and to Mr. O’Connell’s 
remarks on the measures and men of 
98, iii. 211—reminiscences by Thomas 
O’Connor ; services to the Catholic 
cause as delegate from Navan; con- 
nexion with U. I. M.; communications 
with T. W. Tone; iii. 213, 214—-reso- 
lutions of Dublin corporation, 1792, 
declaratory of their grand: principle, 
“Protestant ascendancy ;” his speech 
in Catholic convention, in reply, iii. 
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Macneven, Dr. James, continued. 
216—wmission to Holland, July, 1797— 
particulars of his arrest, March, 1798, 
by an eyewitness, Mr. William Lenehan, 
lii. 218—examination before secret 
committee of House of Lords, 7th Au- 
gust, 1798, iii. 220—his exertions to 
serve his countrymen, by obtaining the 
settlement of Irish agriculturists on 
American lands, ili. 232—his defence 
of the part he took in opposing General 
Jackson’s measure of removing deposits 
from United States bank, iii. 233— 
Counsellor Sampson’s defence of his 
views relative to the question of the 
United States bank, iii. 236—fidelity 
to his principles ; consistency of opi- 
nions ; abilities as a public speaker, 
iii. 238—interview with him in 1839; 
subjects of conversation ; reminiscences 
of the men of ’98, iii. 239—efforts of 
Reynolds the informer to entrap him 
into an admission of a guilty knowledge 
of designs of U.I.M.; was physician 
to Reynolds’ mother; his belief that 
she did not die a natural death, id.— 
last occasion on which he addressed 
a public meeting; extract from his 
speech, ili. 242_fragment of a narra- 
tive respecting his family, by himself, 
iii, 244—letter to author relative to 
slave trade, and emigration of his Irish 
countrymen to Texas, iii. 246—account 
of funeral arrangement and interment, 
from New York Freeman’s Journal of 
17th July, 1841, iii. 247—account of 
his medical career, from New York 
Medical Gazette of 11th August, 1841, 
ili. 248 — death of, letter from his 
widow to Mrs. Madden relative to, iii. 
247—notices of his death and of his 
career, from American papers, iii. 251 
—Mr. O’Connor; views of his cha- 
racter, iii. 253, 
M Cabe, Thomas, of Belfast, ‘‘ the Irish 
slave” of Tone’s diaries; father of W. 
Putnam M‘Cabe; resided at No. 6, 
North-street, Belfast, within two doors 
of the house of Robert Orr; a charac- 
ter of notoriety for his activity in the 
Society of U. I. M., i. 451. 
M‘Cabe, W. P., present at the meeting of 
U.I.M., Mullingar; preparations to 
take the town, i. 494—letter dated 17th 
July, 1804, to Major Sirr, from Rev. 
Mr. Pratt of Newry, stating that 
M'‘Cabe had the impudence to appear 
on the military parade, and had been 
at Portadown and Downpatrick, i. 522 
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—his arrest on night of rencontre with 
Major Sirr’s party; escapes with the 
connivance of a sergeant of the Dum- 
barton fencibles, to whom he managed 
to introduce himself as a townsman, 
ii. 408. 

M‘Cabe, Patrick, a calenderer of Francis- 
street; an informer of 798, i. 493. 

M‘Cann, John, of Church-street, clerk of 
Jackson; arrested, i. 411—his trial, i. 
422—execution, iv. 60. 

M‘Cann, Anthony, “the Exile of Erin,” 
iii. 241. 

M‘Clean, Adam, one of the leading U.I. 
M. of Belfast in 1793, i. 451. 

M‘Cormick, Richard, secretary of the 
Catholic committee; one of the earliest 
members of the Society of U.I.M.; a 
member of the directory, i. 283—letter 
to him respecting Catholic affairs in 
792, i. 505—his views and those of John 
Keogh pressed on Tone at his departure 
from Ireland to seek aid from France, ii. 
28—spoken of in Tone’s journal under 
the sobriquet of ‘‘ Magog; nature 
of his views, and Tone’s estimation of 
him, ii. 389—flies the kingdom, 1798, 
on foreseeing issue of division in coun- 
cils of U. I. M., on the question of 
risking an attempt on their own re- 
sources, or deferring that attempt until 
they received the expected assistance 

_ from France, iii. 48—did not approve 
or take part in R. Emmet’s revolt; 
visit to England in 1814; death in 
Ireland about 1820, iii. 335. 

M‘Cracken, Miss Mary, of Belfast, obli- 
gation of author to, for Robert Em- 
met’s poetical pieces, iii. 495. 

M‘Cracken, Henry Joy, his sister gains 
admission to his cell, iv. 27—contrives 
by means of Hughes, clerk in Mr. 
Kemmis’s, to send the particulars of 
Bird’s (the informer) examination to 
Neilson, iv. 45. 

M‘Donnell, Dr., of Belfast, his reminis- 
cences of Tone and his relations with 
him communicated to the author, ii. 
28520. 

M‘Dowell, a subordinate official of the 
head gaoler of Newgate, prevailed on 
by A. H. Rowan to allow him to go to 
his house in Dominick-street ; accompa- 
nies him there; connives at his escape; 
receives £100 from him; arraigned on 
10th July; a verdict of guilty against 
him, ii. 193, 194. 

M'Gucken, James, attorney of Belfast, in 
the pay of the government while en- 
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M‘Gucken, James, continued. 

trusted with the defence of the per- 
sons prosecuted by it; this infamous 
betrayer, a second Leonard M‘Nally, 
one of the notabilities of the Roman 
Catholic committee, and a zealous pa- 
triot long subsequently to 1798, i. 408 
—in 1797 employed extensively by the 
*Belfast U. I. M., as an attorney for pri- 
soners charged with treason, i. 451— 
notice of his secret services, their re- 
wards, and career; various payments 
made to him, recorded in secret service 
money disbursements, from 5th March, 
1799, to 7th February, 1804; total 
amount, £1,460, exclusive of his pen- 
sion; proofs of his perfidy so early as 
May, 1798; his efforts to get the fa- 
ther of the late Edmund Getty hanged, 
i. 459—secret service to government, 
iii. 494—in July or August, 1798, his 
extraordinary zeal in the affairs of 
Samuel Neilson ‘‘ cannot be accounted 
for” by Neilson, iv. 103—takes a pro- 
minent part in R. Catholic politics in 
county Antrim,in 1811 ; his defence of 
his perfidy in 1798 on religious grounds, 
iv. 579, 584, Appendix No. 1. 
M‘Gowan, a Chelsea pensioner; one of 
Major Sirr’s men of the battalion of 
testimony; a friend of Lieutenant 
Hepenstal, i. 487. 

MacHale, Most Rev. Dr., translation of 
Moore’s lines on R. Emmet, iii. 477. 
M‘Nally, Leonard, Barrister-at-law ; 
original receipts for his secret service 
money pension and grants, i. 890—a 
facetious barrister; fatality of his 
friendships and his professional efforts 
for disaffected clients; his intimacy 
with Cockayne commenced at the 
Inns of Court in London, when he 
was keeping his terms there; had 
been employed in Lord Hood’s cele- 
brated contest for Westminster; had 
known Jackson in London; procured 
his acquaintance on his arrival in 
Dublin, and invites him and Cockayne 
to dinner ; Mr. Simon Butler and a Mr. 
Lewins at the entertainment ; much 
talk on the discontented state of the 
country, and Jackson’s inquiries if the 
people would rise in case of an invasion 
by the French, &c., ii. 19—memoir of, 
ii. 569—origin and career; in business 
as a grocer in St. Mary’s-lane, near 
Capel-street; entered a student of 
Middle Temple,1774—acted as counsel 
at Lord Hood’s election; connexion 
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with press, ii. 569—commences legal 
career with a “dirty act,” ii. 570— 
duel with Sir Jonah Barrington, ii. 
571—took an active part in proceed- 
ings of U.I.M.; their doubts of his 
fidelity, ii. 572—entertains Cockayne 
and his victim Jackson at dinner on 
their arrival from England; was cog- 
nizant of Jackson’s treasonable objects ; 
Mr. Cockayne’s acquaintance with him 
as detailed in evidence at Jackson’s 
trial, ii. 573—his perfidy publicly ex- 
posed by late Mr. O’Connell; strange 
coincidences in crown prosecutions, 
from 1792 to 1811, where defence 
failed in consequence of plans being 
revealed to government, ii. 574— 
allusion to trials of Dr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Kirwan, and to case of J. N. 
Tandy against Earl of Westmoreland, 
in which plans of defence were made 
known to government, ii.575—initiale 
of his name, and his name, in lists 
of secret service money payments in 
1800; several original receipts in his 
handwriting in author’s possession, ii. 
576, 577—instance of his deception 
practised on J. P. Curran, in 1798, at 
trial of Patrick Finney ; the initials 
“TZ, N.” in secret service money ac- 
count, August, 1803, for £210; R. 
Emmet’s communications with him, 
ii. 578—suspicion of his treachery so 
early as 1794, ii. 579—statements of 
his friends relative to his pension of 
£300 a-year, ii. 580—secret service 
money disclosures, ii. 581—no trace 
of his name in books of Fiants exa- 
mined by author, ii. 585—his literary 
productions, dramatic and professional, 
ii. 586—his pamphlets; Phillips’ pic- 
ture of his personal appearance, ii. 587 
—author of “The Lass of Richmond 
Hill,” ii. 588—death in 1820; passage 
in his “Robin Hood of Sherwood 
Forest”? applicable to himself, ii. 589 
—hbetrays to government secrets of 
Tandy’s case against Earl of Westmore- 
land, iii. 37—allusion to his perfidy by 
Charles Phillips in “ Curran and his Co- 
temporaries,” iii, 460—interview with 
Emmet on the morning of execution; 
instance of his deception practised on 
Curran, iii. 461—his secret services to 
government, ili. 494—account of his 
duel with Sir Jonah Barrington, iv. 
231—his imposition on Curran, iv. 62. 





Madden, John and Peter, of Donnybrook ; 


denunciation of in Major Sirr’s papers, 
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as “ Donnybrook Hurlers,” including 
the names of William Dowdall, David 
Fitzgerald, John Allen, Philip Long, 
&c., i. 526—connected with R. Emmet, 
tii, 329, 373. 

Madgett, a native of Cork, an old Irish 
refugee, established in Paris, em- 
ployed in the office of minister for 
foreign affairs in Paris ; in communi- 
cation with Tone in February, 1796; 
various references to him in Tone’s 
diaries, ii. 32, 39, 40. 

Magan, Francis, his secret service pension 
of £200 a-year; a notice of his career 
and death in 1843, i. 393—barrister- 
at-law, of Usher’s Island; receipts for 
payments of his secret service pension ; 
return of grants for secret services : 
‘“«December 11, Magan, per Mr. Hig- 
gins, £300;”? “ December 15, 1802, 
Francis Magan, by direction of Mr. 
Orpen, £500 ;” notice of his career, i. 
394, iv. 577 to 580. 

Maguan, alias Magin, of Saintfield, an 
informer, from the month of April, 
1797, to 31st of May, 1798; kept 
government in full possession of all 
the secrets of the northern societies of 
U.I.M., i. 458—one payment made to 
him of secret service money, in August, 
1798, of £700, i. 458—-the late Dr. 
M‘Donnell’s communications to author 
respecting this man, i. 459. 

Maguire, Mr. Daniel, of Black Pitts; 
letter to Major Sirr, soliciting his son’s 
liberation, i. 516. 

Malmesbury, Lord; his missions in France, 
1796 and 1797; his knowledge of 
the preparations for the Brest and 
Scheldt expeditions, i. 274—offer made 
by Barras for £100,000, to insure 
peace with England, i, 276—Maret’s 
treason to his government ; the Jesuit 
Spy in France in the pay of British 
government, i. 277, ii. 60, ii. 89. 
Marmion and Hoey, of Dundalk, hanged 
in 1798, i. 491. 

Mason, Mr. St. John (cousin of R. Em- 
met), arrest at Nenagh, 9th August, 
18038, iii. 405, 430, 433—his account of 
Emmet’s projected escape from Kil- 
mainham, iii. 422, 425—lord liente- 
nant’s despatch relative to his case in 
1811; causes of arrest and detention; 
connexion with R. Emmet’s conspi- 
racy, and his projected escape from 
Kilmainham, iii. 430. 

Massacre of the sick and wounded rebels 
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at Enniscorthy, when taken by the 
king’s troops; the house in which 
they were set fire to; a great number 
perished in the fiames; Cloney says 
seventy-six, i.320—(for various other 
massacres, see Tortures) ; by the Hes- 
sians in Wexford, i. 320—tortures, 
violations, and massacres in the county 
Wexford, a detailed statement of by 
Cloney, i. 321—and murders by the 
rebels in the county Wexford in 1798, 
i. 324—a table of Orange atrocities, by 
Cloney,i.322 —in Kildare, of 57 defence- 
less people in Naas, in cold blood; some 
hours after the defeat of the rebels, i. 
339 —in Carlow, in May, 1798, and 
atrocities for eight or ten days after 
the defeat and rout of the rebels, not 
equalled by any recorded atrocities of 
Haynau in Hungary, i..343—between 
400 and 500 people who had sought 
refuge in the town of Carlow, hemmed 
in, the houses set on fire; when the 
inmates attempted to escape, they were 
eventually slaughtered; those who were 
not burned put to the sword on the , 
spot, or flogged first and then hanged 
or shot, i. 343—on the 3rd June, 1798, 
at the Gibbet Rath of Kildare, of rebels 
who had surrendered on terms, made 
with General Dundas, while waiting to 
deliver up their arms, suddenly at- 
tacked by Sir James Duff, and the . 
force he commanded of 600 men, anda 
party of fencible cavalry commanded by 
Lord Roden; the number slain, accord- 
ing to the Rey. Mr. Gordon, 200; or as 
Sir R. Musgrave states, 350; General 
Dundas guiltless of this atrocious pro- 
ceeding, i. 354—massacre at Kilcom- 
ney, in the county Kilkenny, estimated 
by Cloney at 145 slaughtered by Sir 
Charles Asgill, i. 345—at Dunlaven, of 
28 prisoners, Catholics of two regi- 
ments of militia suspected of disaffec- 
tion; the massacre ordered by the 
Officers in command of the yeomanry 
at Dunlaven, the chief officer being 
Captain Ryves, i. 345—at Kilcomney, 
case of Patrick Fitzgerald, i. 345—at 
Carnew, of the rebel prisoners, i. 346 
—by the rebels at Vinegar Hill, on 
the bridge of Wexford, at Scullabogue, 
i. 347—the Scullabogue massacre, Sir 
R. Musgrave states, 184 Protestants 
were burned to death in the barn, 
thirty-seven shot in front, and a few 
Romanists—in all, 225; Cloney says 
the total number was about i00, of 
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Massacres, &¢., continued. 
whom sixteen were Catholics, i. 348— 
of the Wexford Bridge massacre, Clo- 
ney and Hay say ninety-seven were 
slaughtered, Musgrave says thirty-six ; 
of the Vinegar Hill massacre, Musgrave 
says the number slain by the rebels in 
cold blood exceeded 500, Gordon says 
a little short of 400, and Hay says 
eighty-four; at Enniscorthy, Hay says, 
the rebels put fourteen persons to death 
in cold blood; in all these massacres 
by the rebels, the number slain in cold 
blood is estimated by Cloney at 257; 
by Musgrave at more than treble that 
number, i. 348—the raids and slaugh- 
ters in cold blood by the military in 
1798 designated battles, as similar on- 
slaughts on fugitives unarmed, and 
terror stricken people in concealment, 
were designated in 1652 by General 
Ludlow ; one of his massacres of the 
Irish enemy in a cave near Dundalk, 
described by him, by smothering them 
with smoke, and putting those who 
survived ‘“ the smother” to the sword ; 
(see his memoirs, 4to., Lon. 1771, p. 
181), iv. 391—on Kilthomas Hill, by a 
body ‘of yeomanry, cavalry, and in- 
fantry, indiscriminate slaughter of 
every man in a peasant’s garb they 
met; the burning by them of at least 
100 dwellings of the people in the 
course of a march of seven miles, iv. 432. 

Maxwell, Colonel, the Lord Farnham of 
a later period, promoter of the second 
reformation in Ireland, on 24th May, 
1798, the day after the insurrection 
broke out, proposed and recommended 
strongly to government “that military 
executions should have a retrospective 
operation, so that persons who were 
confined when the rebellion broke out 
should be disposed of as expeditiously 
as possible ;”’” summary justice notions 
of an Irish saint, iv. 141. 

Maxwell, Mr., his charge of infidelity 
against R. Emmet, iii. 470. 

Medcalfe, Henry, of Elbow-lane, an in- 
former, denounces. party adverse to 
Orangemen, i. 495. 

Monks of St. Patrick, their convivial 
meetings, among leaders, members, 
persons of incongruous politics and 
religious opinions, ii. 269—notice of 
their society. ; 

Moore, Sir John, his experience of Orange 
regime and ascendancy faction in Ire- 
land, ii. 618. 
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Moore, Thomas, his connexion with the 
visitation in Trinity College in 1798, 
iii. 272—poor imitation of Ossian in 
his first prose political essay, which 
appeared in The Press, 19th October, 
1797, iii. 273—another production of 
his in same paper, bearing the stamp 
of red-hot patriotism, 7b.—his account 
of early career of R. Emmet, iii. 267— 
his lines in reference to Sarah Curran, 
‘‘ She is far from the land,” iii. 527. 

Moreton, Mrs., a second cousin of the 
Sheares; sister of the Messrs. Flem- 
ing, iv. 309, 339. 

Murder of a prisoner in cold blood by 
a yeoman; Lieutenant Lind’s ac- 
count of murder; saw a yeoman stab 
the prisoner through the back with a 
bayonet; the murder committed with 
impunity ; one only of the many little 
excesses of Orange yeomanry loyalty, 
i. 339—at Naas, by the yeomanry, two 
men called out of a field where they 
were at work, and hanged, i. 339— 
of a young man named Walsh, falsely 
charged with the shooting Captain 
Swayne at Prosperous, who was 
hanged, his body dragged naked 
through the town, mutilated ; his heart 
cut out, and placed on the top of a 
house, i. 340. 

Murdock, George, of Belfast, a secret 
service money recipient ; a patron of 
Newell, i. 369—his services, i. 547. 

Murphy, William, of Smithfield, a mem- 
ber of Society of U.I.M.; his account 
to author of a remarkable conference 
with Lord Edward Fitzgerald, in May, 
1798, on the subject of immediate ac- 
tion or postponement of efforts till the 
expected aid was had from France, i. 
284—opinions of W. M. and T. A. 
Emmet on the subject of organizing, 
and the results of premature insurrec- 
tion, i. 285—-Reynolds’ efforts to entrap 
W. M. previously to the arrests at 
Bond’s; refusal of W. M., at Jackson’s 
in Church-street, to be introduced to 
Reynolds, i. 285—W. M. one of the 
ablest men of his time, of singular 
powers of comprehension, perspicuity, 
and foresight, and solidity of judg- 
ment, i. 287—opinion entertained by 
W. M. of Lord Edward and T, A. 
Emmet, i. 288—the confidential friend 
of T. A. Emmet; opinion entertained 
by him of Emmet’s wisdom and inte- 
grity, i. 241—his account to author 
of knowledge of the secrets of the go- 
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vernment communicated tothe U.I.M.; 
similar account given by O’Connor’s 
statement of W. M., of being on one 
occasion in private communication 
with an official of the government 
friendly to views of the U. I. M., when 
he was warned to avoid certain topics, 
as a dangerous man, Walter Cox, was 
then in an adjoining room, and at that 
time was editor of 7’he Union Star ; 
Cox, was then playing fast and loose 
with both parties, i. 290—Dr. Macne- 
ven’s statement in corroboration of 
W. M.’s account, i. 291. 

Murphy, Nicholas, his narrative of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’s capture at his 
house, 153, Thomas-street, 18th May, 
1798, ii. 412—his arrest ; examination 
before Mr. Cooke and Lord Castlereagh, 
sent to Newgate, ii. 416—destruction 
of his house and property by military, 
ii, 417—his house turned into a bar- 
rack ; obliged to pay rent during its 
occupation as such ; treatment in New- 
gate, il. 419—-signs document agreeing 
to compact entered into with govern- 
ment, provided state trials terminated ; 
proposition of state prisoners rejected ; 
execution of W. M. Byrne, ii. 421— 
sudden death of Mr. Bond in New- 
gate, ii. 422—his brother’s efforts to 
obtain his liberation; succeeds in 
obtaining a letter from Lady Louisa 
Conolly to Lady Castlereagh, but Lady 
Castlereagh “ could not interfere with 
Lord C.’s affairs,” ii. 423—civility of 
gaolers when any bulletin gave an ac- 
count of success of rebels; visit from 
Messrs. Gregg and Carleton to search 
for papers, ii. 425—liberated after fifty- 
five weeks’ confinement; interview 
with Lady Louisa Conolly, but ‘she 
could do nothing for him;” interview 
with Duke of Leinster; disappointed 
in that quarter also, ii. 426—his house 
searched a few days after R. Emmet’s 
outbreak in 1803, ii. 427—taken pri- 
soner in consequence of a couple of 
uniforms of “ Irish Brigade” being 
found in his house, ii. 428—prisoners 
ordered out to be inspected by infor- 
mers, and Majors Sirr and Swan look- 
ing on, enjoying the scene, ii. 429— 
liberation ; disappointed again on his 
application to Duke of Leinster, ji. 430 
—embarrassments in his latter years ; 
died, 1833, in his 77th year; interred 
in Glasnevin; not even a common 
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tombstone over his grave; death of 
his sister in 1843, in poverty; memo- 
rial in her behalf, to Duke of Leinster, 
productive of no effect, ii. 431. 

Murphy, Father Michael; savagery prac- 
tised on his dead body, described by 
an eyewitness, iv. 430—detailed ac- 
count by Hay of his flight from the 
exterminators of the people of his parish 
and the burners of his chapel; of his 
joining the people in arms, iv. 432— 
Barrington’s account of, iv. 445—a 
relative of his name residing at Bal- 
moulard, county Wexford, 7d.—at the 
head of the insurgents; defeated at 
Coolegranney; killed; Rev. Mr. Gor- 
don’s account of the outrages committed 
on his dead body; Mr. George Taylor’s 
account of a subsequent outrage on his 
remains by Lord Mountnorris and some 
of his troop on coming to the scene of 
action, his lordship ordering the head 
of the perfidious priest to be struck off 
and his body to be thrown into a house 
that was burning, saying, “ Let his body 
go where his soul is,” iv. 445—account 
of his early-history, career, and death, 
iv. 474. 

Murphy, Father John; account of his 
early history, career, and death, iv. 475. 

Murray, James; statement to author of 
his son; one of the boatmen who ac- 
companied Mr. Rowan to France, ii. 
200 to 202. 

Murray, Daniel, Right Rev., late arch- 
bishop; his murder planned by the 
Orange yeomanry of Arklow; his flight 
and escape, ii. 540. 

Musgrave, Sir Richard; notice of his 
‘‘ Memoirs of the different Rebellions 
in Ireland ;” charges Mr. Edmund 
Burke with being connected with White- 
boyism, with an attachment to Popery, 
and of having sent Mr. Nagle to Mun- 
ster to levy money on the Popish body 
of the south of Ireland, for the use of the 
Whiteboys, who were all Papists, iv. 42. 


Napier, Major-General Wm.; his com- 
ments on the lawlessness of the soldiery 
in 1798, ii. 618—his correspondence 
with the author, ii. 455. 

Neilson, William, a boy of fifteen, the son 
of a poor widow of Ballycarry, near 
Carrickfergus, tried by court-martial 
and put to death after the battle of 
Antrim, i. 336. 

Neilson, Samuel ; the site of his house in, 
Donegall-street, on which the Com- 
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mercial Hall now stands, i. 451—vin- 
dication from the charge of being 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s betrayer, ii. 
438—memoir of, iv. 1—his early his- 
tory ; a woollen draper of Belfast ; 
born in 1761; married in 1785; a 
member of the Volunteer Association ; 
ditto of the Northern Whig Club; its 
programme in 1790, reform and par- 
liamentary independence, but nothing 
of Catholic emancipation, iv, 2—chief 
leaders of the club, Lord Charlemont, 
Dr. Halliday, inimical to Catholic eman- 
cipation ; list of the sixty original mem- 
bers of the Northern Whig Club, the 
precursor of the Society of U.1.M.; 
among the members of the N. Whig 
Club are found Earl of Charlemont, 
Earl of Moira, Hon. Robert Stewart 
(Lord Castlereagh), Hon. H. Rowley 
(Lord Longford), Right Hon. J. O’Neil 
(Lord O’Neil); banquets of the club; 
toasts, ‘‘ The glorious and immortal 
memory of King William ;” “ Our so- 
vereign lord the people;” ‘“‘ The gallant 
stormers of the Bastile;” ‘Thomas 
Paine and the rights of man ;” ‘The 
majesty of the people ;” decline of the 
Whig Club in a short time into an 
“eating and drinking club” of the 
Whigs; first idea of the Society of the 
U. I. M. suggested by S. Neilson to 
H. J. M‘Cracken and T. Russell, iv. 4 
—his view in forming the society to 
revive the great principles of the Vo- 
lunteer Association (then dying out), 
to engraft on reform and parliamentary 
independence Catholic emancipation, 
seeing the folly of excluding rights of 
Catholics from the claims put forward 
for those of Protestants; his views 
concurred in by M‘Cracken and Rus- 
sell, iv. 5—Neilson, from the beginning 
to the end of his career, a consistent 
advocate of the Catholic cause; services 
rendered to it by the Society of U. I. M. 
from its formation to 1793; that cause 
rescued by it from the cold, dull shade 
of the Catholic aristocracy ; declaration 
of the Society of U.I. M., proclaiming 
their opinion that no reform could be 
adequate or useful, unless all [rishmen, 
of every description, should be equally 
and fairly represented ; the Dungannon 
Convention of 1793 emanated from a 
public meeting convened by principal 
leaders of U I. M. and some other 
reformers, of which meeting Neilson 


Iv. 





was secretary; on the committee of 
twenty-one, appointed for naming de- 


‘legates and arranging the business of 


the convention, we find the following 
leading U. I. M.: Samuel Neilson, Rev. 
Sinclare Kelburn, Dr. James White, 
Henry Haslett, Robert Getty, Samuel 
M‘Tyre, Wm. Tennent, Robert Simms, 
Dr. M‘Donnell, iv. 6—his exertions in 
1792, in promoting the objects of the 
Society of U. I. M.; travels throughout 
the northern counties, to promote the 
objects of the society, in July, 1792, 
iv. 15—establishes The Northern Star ; 
its originin July, 1792; career, prose- 
cutions, and end in early part of 1797, 
iv. 17 to 19—writers in Northern Star: 
Counsellor W. Sampson, T. Russell, 
and three Presbyterian ministers, Rev. 
J. Porter, Rev. S. Kelburne, Rev. W. 
S. Dickson, iv. 19—various prosecutions 
of Neilson, and outrages committed on 
his property and the premises in which 
The Northern Star was published, iv. 
21, 22—his arrest and that of Russell 
on a charge of high treason, in May, 
1796, and transmission to Dublin ; 
committed to Kilmainham gaol, iv. 22 
—Tone’s reference in his diary to the 
arrest of Neilson and Russell, iv. 23— 
Lord Carhampton visits him in his cell, 
and is reminded by Neilson of their 
volunteering days, when he is stopped 
short by his lordship, iv. 25—his wife 
and some northern friends gain ad- 
mission to the prison, iv. 27—and 
other popular leaders, electioneering 
agents of the reform candidate, Hon. 
Robert Stewart, for the county Down, 
in 1790, iv. 35—an electioneering circu- 
lar written 11th June, 1790; signatures 
to circular, 2.—in 1797, in Kilmainham 
gaol, visited by Lord Castlereagh, who 
asked him if he could serve him ; 
Neilson thanked his lordship, and 
begged him to use his influence for 
two men (Pat Whelan and Martin 
Short) who were condemned to death 
for taking up arms, of which they were 
quite innocent; the man who swore 
against them was also confined there, 
and had confessed that he had sworn 
falsely; Lord Castlereagh interceded 
for them, and they were both liberated, 
iv. 44—and his northern political as- 
sociates in confinement in Kilmainham 
gaol, county Dublin, in 1796 and 1797 ; 
his liberation ; renewed communica- 
tions with Lord E. Fitzgerald; refuta- 
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tion of unfounded suspicions of his 
fidelity to his cause and to his friend 
Lord E. Fitzgerald, iv. 43—in 1790 
was very active in returning the Hon. 
Robert Stewart for the county Down, 
iv. 44—detuined in prison for about a 
year and a-half:; a weaver of Belfast 
offered £500 to lodge informations 
against him and his companions; the 
weaver communicated it to the parties, 
and by their directions met the attor- 
ney, Mr. Ferris Martin, who had made 
him the offer, in a public-house, where 
Neilson and his friends were posted in 
a closet, and found out by that means 
that Lord Hillsborough was to pay the 
money, iv. 45—a friend in the office 
of Mr. Kemmis apprised Neilson of the 
evidence that would be brought against 
him, i4.—liberated, after eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, without being 
brought to trial (said to be in conse- 
quence of Bird’s threatening letter to 
the viceroy); he was liberated about 
three weeks before the arrest of the 
principal leaders at Bond’s; on his li- 
beration was taken to the house of his 
friend John Sweetman, iv. 52—the 
account of his breakfasting with a 
Jriend, who had a guard on the oppo- 
site side of the way ready to arrest him 
on leaving the house; behaved to his 
host with his characteristic determina- 
tion; threatened to shoot the first 
person who obstructed him, and thus 
escaped, iv. 53—stopped by a patrol 
with Lord E. Fitzgerald, but liberated 
after a short time being in custody, 
owing to ignorance of their persons ; 
visited the Dargle in 1798, in company 
with Bond and Sweetman ; in company, 
at Grattan’s, Tinnahinch, with Hughes, 
one of the northern delegates, and a 
government informer, subsequently to 
the arrests of Lord Edward and Neilson, 
iv. 55—often visited Lord Edward in 
his places of concealment, id.— the 
imprudence of his frequent visits to 
Lord Edward, and night exeursions in 
reconnoitring the different places of 
their intended attack; visits him at 
Murphy’s on the 19th May, and gives 
notice of a party of soldiers in the 
street; dines at Murphy’s in company 
with Lord Edward on that fatal day, iv. 
56—his proceedings after the arrest of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald; plan to libe- 
rate the state prisoners ; its failure and 
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Neilson’s arrest ; origin of the compact 
between state prisoners ; violation of 
the compact; his account of its origin 
and completion ; his interview with 
Grattan; notice of the informer, Ma- 
guan, iv. 57—imprudently determined 
to attack the prison, and whilst recon- 
noitring the height of the walls, was 
seen by Gregg the gaoler and arrested, 
ib.—the day before his arrest a pro- 
clamation was issued, offering a reward 
of £300 for the apprehension of Samuel 
Neilson, Richard M‘Cormick, John 
Chambers, Edward Rattigan, John 
Cormick, William Lawless, Thomas 
Trevor, and Michael Reynolds; Neil- 
son’s arrest prevented the attack on 
the prison, iv. 58—on the llth June 
he received notice of trial; on the 26th 
bills of indictment were sent up for 
high treason against Neilson, the two 
Sheares, and John M‘Cann, iv. 59— 
W. Michael Byrne, Oliver Bond, and 
S. Neilson brought into court, and bills 
found against them; on being called 
on to name their counsel, Neilson re- 
fused to name any, 7/.—his trial did 
not come on; afterwards included in 
the list of exiles who went into banish- 
ment, iv. 60—Curran had undertaken 
his defence ; all the prisoners indicted 
on the 10th June, with the exception 
of Bond and Neilson, were executed, 
ib.—his detailed statement of origin of 
compact with government, and nego- 
tiations with state prisoners, iv. 61 to 
68—examined before secret committee, 
iv. 69—in his evidence exculpates Grat- 
tan from charge made against him; 
speaks of, iv. 70—letters of, from 1792 
to 1803, iv. 97 to 140—to T. W. Tone, 
various letters, iv. 97-——to Richard 
M‘Cormick, iv. 99—to Mrs. Neilson 
and his children, various letters, iv. 
100 to 140—sentiments on the subject 
of the proposed union, written to be 
read by prison authorities, iv. 105— 
near the end of his imprisonment at 
Fort George, after six years’ confine- 
ment in various prisons, he writes to his 
wife: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the darkness 
of our prospect at present, I look to the 
liberation of my country with as much 
confidence as I ever did,” iv. 131— 
remarkable conclusion of his last letter 
from Fort George, 13th June, 1802, 
on the eve of liberation from confine- 
ment of nearly six years: ‘To my im- 
prisonment I owe the full conviction 
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that all human wisdom is folly and 
vanity, that there is no happiness but 
in virtue, no rest but in the grave. 
The opinions which I hold, and the 
principles for which I have suffered, 
are at present out of vogue, and are 
unfashionable ; and many, I know, will 
despair of their success. If they are 
wrong they should not succeed, and if 
they are right they must and will 
succeed : for it is God who rules the 
universe,”’ iv. 136—arrived at Cuxha- 
ven, Holland, after his long imprison- 
ment, the 4th July, 1802; visited 
Hamburgh and Altona, and remained 
there nearly a month; the state pri- 
soners, a few weeks after they ar- 
rived on the Continent, separated in 
Paris; in August or September, 1802, 
Neilson had the temerity to return to 
Ireland without the sanction of go- 
vernment; re-visited the north and 
spent some days with his family, iv. 
138—his last letter to his family, dated 
New York, 19th May, 1803, iv. 140— 
A. W. Rowan’s high opinion of his 
integrity and patriotism, iv. 150—his 
statement that his chief reason for re- 
turning to Ireland in 1802 was to vin- 
dicate his character from vile slanders 
and suspicions that had been cast on 
it, iv. 151—in his clandestine visit 
to Ireland, accompanied by another 
member of his society, a fugitive, pro- 
claimed rebel, Anthony M‘Cann, set- 
tled in Altona, and married there to the 
widow of a rich burgomaster; Anthony 
M‘Cann, known in Altona to the author 
of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” was the 
“Exile of Erin,” of Thomas Campbell, 
iv. 152—set out from Dublin for Bel- 
fast, accompanied by his early friend 
and faithful follower, honest James 
Hope; first night of their journey 
stoppef with Charles Teeling, at the 
Naul; arrived in safety at Belfast; 
remained only three days with his 
family in complete seclusion; then 
returned to Dublin again, accompanied 
by Hope; and after remaining some 
weeks there embarked for the United 
States; on his arrival in New York 
took steps for establishing a newspaper, 
devoted to Irish interests; the ap- 
pearance of yellow fever obliged him 
to leave that city; from that time his 
health rapidly declined ; his thoughts 
were continually with his absent family, 


and his beloved son, William Bryson 
Neilson, but was not destined ever more 
to set his eyes on him, or on the face of 
any friend or relation belonging to 
him; he died at Poughkeepsy, a small 
town on the Hudson, 29th August, 
1803, aged forty-four, iv. 152 to 154— 
notice of his career and character, iv. 
155—and of the career of his son 
William Bryson Neilson, who died in 
1817, in his 23rd year, iv. 156 to 158 
—notice of his other children, and 
grandson, W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D., 
iv. 159—notice of his relations with 
Bond, Byrne, and Sweetman, iv. 160. 


Neilson, William Bryson, son of Samuel 


Neilson, a boy of great talents and pro- 
mise in July, 1801, then about eight 
years of age; application made to secre- 
tary of state by his father, and obtained 
to have his son with him at Fort George, 
iv. 123—there W. Neilson became the 
companion of the studies and associate 
in the pastimes of the children of 
T. A. Emmet, especially of his eldest 
son Robert, iv. 123. 


Nelligan, the Rev. Mr., a secret service 


money recipient ; Lord Erris received, 
29th March, 1803, for the Rey. Mr. 
Nelligan, £200, i. 385. 


Nesbitt, Mrs. (daughter of William P. 


M‘Cabe), a few years ago living in in- 
digence in Paris, ii. 334. 


New Ross, battle of, described by Bar- 


rington, iv. 442—B. B. Harvey, and 
the insurgents under his command, 
posted on Corbet Hill, within a mile of 
New Ross, the 4th June; strange pre- 
parations for the intended attack on 
New Ross the following day: ‘* Harvey 
and his staff regaled with an excellent 
supper and exquisite wines,” iv. 442— 
Furlong sent to New Ross with a flag 
of truce ; shot as he approached the 
town; battle of New Ross: Lord 
Mountjoy killed; the town, with the 
exception of the market-house, in the 
possession of the rebels, who soon fell 
into disorder, crowning their victory 
with drunkenness; return of the king’s 
troops; renewal of the engagement, 
and defeat of the insurgents; estimate 
of the losses on both sides ; massacre 
by the military after the engagement 
had ceased; as many put to death by 
them in cold blood as was supposed to 
have fallen in the fight, iv. 444. 


Newell, E. J., the betrayer of his asso- 


ciates; when amply rewarded by his 
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employers, betrayed them in their 
turn to their opponents ; and was mur- 
dered by the friends of those he had 
consigned to the gallows, i. 486—an 
informer ; his autobiography; the spy 
and informer system of government 
agency illustrated by his narrative; 
notice of his career and of his murder; 
Hope’s account of both; M‘Skimmin’s 
account of the assassinations of in- 
formers by U. I. M. in 1797 and 1798, 
Tools 

Northern Star, in July, 1792, established 
by Neilson; account of its origin; ar- 
ticles of partnership in paper; princi- 
pal proprietors, Neilson, the two Simms, 
the two Hasletts, William Tennent, and 
William Magee ; its prosecutions, and 
end in 1797, iv. 18 to 22—principal 
writers in Northern Star: three Presby- 
terian ministers, Rev. J. Porter, Rev. 
S. Kelburn, Rev. W-S. Dickson; T. 
Russell, Counsellor W. Sampson: ‘‘The 
Hurdy Gurdy” papers in it written by 
Sampson; ‘Billy Bluff and the 
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papers, and comment on it: “ O’Brien 
was distinctly a murdered man. . . . He 
was a calumniated, honest, and brave 
man,” signed J. D. S., i. 523—memo- 
rial to lord lieutenant, praying re- 
mission of sentence of death passed on 
him for murder of John Hoey, iii. 515. 


O’Connell, Mr.: pointed out stupidity 


of confiding in supposed secret organi- 
zation of U. I. M., when their own 
advocate, M‘Nally, was a hireling of 
government; in his speeches asper- 
sions on leaders of 1798, iii. 178—his 
system of agitation adverted to by Dr. 
Macneven at a public dinner on the 
festival of St. Patrick in New York in 
1837, iii. 242—original letter in Sirr’s 
papers, addressed to government by a 
gentleman styling himself a student 
of King’s Inns, in the confidence of 
O’Connell, offering his secret services 
as an informer, to give evidence of 
treasonable designs against Messrs. 
O’Connell and Costello ; failure of this 
stroke of business; attorney-general’s 
report on it, iii. 616. 


Squire”? papers by Rev. Mr. Porter: 
“The Lion of Old England” by Samp- 
son and Russell, iv. 20. 

Northern prisoners in 1796 and 1797; 


O’Connor, Laurence, a schoolmaster, 
executed at Naas in 1796, i. 115. 
O’Connor, Arthur, became a member of 


the persons confined in Kilmainham 
were: S. Neilson, C. Teeling, H. Has- 
lett, H. J. M‘Cracken, Rowley Osborne, 
James Bartley, Dan. Shanaghan, and 
Thomas Richardson, iv. 43. 

Nowlan, Father, of Rathvilly; spoke to 
his parishioners against rebels; subse- 
quently attacked in his chapel by 
Michael Nowlan, who called him an in- 
former and turncoat ; in the riot which 
ensued, priest’s party beaten, i. 507. 


O’Brien, JeEmmy: the confidential and 
favourite agent and emissary of Major 
Sirr; notice of his career, i. 467— 
Curran’s portraiture of Mr. James 
O’Brien on the trial of Finney in 
January, 1798, i. 468—his outrages on 
respectable citizens in Dublin com- 
mitted with impunity, i. 469—murder 
committed by him in 1800; committed 
to prison ; tried; Major Sirr appeared 
as a witness for him; condemned and 
executed, i. 471—under sentence of 
death in July, 1800, for the murder of 
John Hoey; memorializes the lord lieu- 
tenant; memorial referred to Judges 
Day and Yelverton; unfavourable re- 
port; the original document in Sirr’s 





Society of U.I.M., and of the directory 
in November, 1796; he left Ireland 
in January, 1798, i. 283—in Novem- 
ber, 1796, visited--Belfast with Lord 
E. Fitzgerald, and offered himself as 
representative of the County Antrim; 
resided in the vicinity for some months 
ii. 13—memoir of ii. 228—early life; 
placed at a public school in Lismore, 
afterwards at Castle Lyons; had a 
great taste for poetry in boyhood; 
entered T.C.D. in 1779; called to 
Irish bar in 1788; married, in 1807, 
the daughter of Condorcet ; had three 
sons, all now dead; inherited £1,500 
paternal property, ii. 251—becomes a 
member of the Society of U.I.M. and 
of the first Leinster directory in 1796; 
his opinion of the members of the 
several directories of U.I.M.; injurious 
statements and calumnies of O’C. in 
respect to the Catholic members of 
them; foul aspersions of his on T. A. 
Emmet, ii. 233—origin and genealogi- 
cal history, 2.—founder of the Conner- 
ville family, Dan. Conner, a successful 
trader of Bandon, previously of Lon- 
don, an extensive chandler, son of 
Corn. Conner of Cork, who died cir. 
1719, ii. 229—Daniel Conner of Con- 
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nerville had five sons and three daugh- 
ters by his marriage with a sister of 
Lord Longueville, Daniel, William, 
Robert Longfield, Roger, and Arthur 
Conner; the two last change the name 
to O’Connor, ii. 230—Arthur O’C.’s 
written statement to author of his 
career in connexion with the U.I.M., 
and of his opinions and _ principles, 
ii. 231—imprisoned in Birmingham 
Tower, Dublin, six months; in the 
Tower of London, two months; in 
Maidstone gaol, three months; in 
Marshalsea_ prison, Dublin, three 
months; in Kilmainham gaol, three 
months ; in Newgate gaol (cir.), two 
months; in Fort George, Scotland, 
four years and three months, ii. 235— 
foul aspersions of his on T. A. Emmet 
and Dr. Macneven, ii. 235-6-9, 240, 
241—his views of Robert Emmet’s 
attempt in 1803; Buonaparte’s views 
of it and those engaged in it; O’Con- 
nor’s knowledge of the preparations 
for it made in Paris; communications 
to Buonaparte by T. A. Emmet; Buona- 
parte’s conversation in respect to it 
with O’Connor; speaks to O’Connor 
of Ireland having then (in 1803) a 
population of only two millions; he 
had read it in some old geography; 
so Buonaparte knocked off nearly three 
millions from the sum total of Ireland’s 
population, ii. 236; his views respect- 
ing Despard’s attempt in England; 
the intended place of debarkment of 
Hoche’s expedition, O’Connor states, 
has never transpired; it was known, 
he states, only to Hoche and himself, 
ii. 236—W. P. M‘Cabe was a double 
spy; the French government, O’Con- 
nor states, had obtained proof of that 
fact, and his life would have been 
forfeited, had he (O’Connor) not in- 
terfered for him with the Duke de 
Feltre, ii. 236—a correct list of his 
publications given by him to the 
author, ii, 237—letter of O’Connor to 
the author in 1842 complaining of 
attacks of O’Connell on him and his 
associates of the Society of U.I.M.; 
many of the aspersions on O’Connell 
and Emmet, contained in O’Connor’s 
written communications to me, from 
motives of consideration for O’Connor, 
were suppressed in the first edition of 
this work ; those motives set aside by 
a work published by O’Connor in 1848 


in Paris, entitled ‘ Monopoly, the 
Cause of all Evil,’ wherein the foulest 
aspersions abound on T. A. Emmet, 
O’Connell, and most virulent abuse of 
the Catholic Church, of the clergy of it, 
of the ministers of all churches, and of 
Christianity itself, ii. 239, 240, 241— 
strange contrast of his democratic 
opinions with his aristocratic notions, 
feelings, bearing, and deportment ; the 
besetting sins of his character in public 
life, and the causes of failure in all 
projects throughout his political career, 
an overweening vanity, intolerable 
arrogance, morgue, and jealousy of all 
associates who were not servile or 
sycophantic adherents of his, ii. 239, 
240; the virtual proprietor of The 
Press; his name substituted for that 
of Finnerty as printer, after the latter 
was found guilty of a libel and pil- 
loried; the number printed increased 
from that time, il. 243—his letter on 
becoming connected with The Press, 
exposing the frequent use of torture, 
written about five months before the 
outbreak of the rebellion, 2nd Janu- 
ary, 1798, published in The Press 
newspaper, addressed “to the Irish 
nation,” ii. 246 to 250 —his flight 
from Ireland in February, 1798; ar- 
rival in London ; about to proceed 
to France on a mission to the French 
government to hasten the promised ex- 
pedition to Ireland; while in London 
in frequent company and communica- 
tion with Mr. Fox and other leaders of 
the Whig party; the statements of 
O’Connor and Lord Cloncurry leave lit- 
tle doubt that the nature of his mission 
to France was known to Fox, ii. 297; 
his arrest at Maidstone; trialfor high 
treason of O’Connor, Rev. James 
Coigly, John Allen, J. Binns, and 
Leary ; acquittal of O’Connor and 


‘other prisoners, with the exception of 


Coigly, who was convicted and exe- 
cuted ; details of the trial; application 
to the court to detain O’Connor in 
custody ; tumult and attempt to 
liberate O’Connor by Lord Thanet, 
Robert Cullar Ferguson, and others; 
subsequent trial and conviction of Lord 
Thanet and Ferguson; Lord Holland’s 
comments on this trial, ii. 297 to 310 
—his evidence before the secret com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and 
House of Commons in August, 1798, 
in extenso, ii. 310 to 327 —writes to 
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Lord Castlereagh protesting against 
breach of “‘ compact” by government ; 
removal of state prisoners to Fort- 
George; Rev. Dr. S. Dickson’s state- 
ment as to religious profession of state 
prisoners ; his liberation on coast of 
Holland, 1802, ii. 328—appointed by 
Napoleon general of division in 1804; 
retirement from the service; marries 
only daughter of Condorcet and turns 
farmer, ii. 330; private affairs; pecu- 
niary relations with William Putnam 
M‘Cabe, ii. 331—correspondence re- 
lative to his pecuniary affairs, li. 332 
—criticisms of his last publication, in 
1848, ‘* Monopoly, the Cause of all 
Evil ;” extraordinary opinions and ex- 
travagant ideas therein propounded ; 
animosity to ministers of religion, ii. 
338, 339, 340, 341—his defence of 
his connexion with U.I.M.; admiration 
of Voltaire, ii. 340, 341—extract from 
his work relative to state of Ireland 
previous to Union, and his own exer- 
tions in parliament, ii. 342—zeal on 
joining U.I.M.; his falsification of the 
faith of Roman Catholics; his plan of 
a law for education ; views of the 
causes of Ireland’s misery, ii. 345—a 
prisoner in the Tower during the events 
of 1798; states that he is responsible 
only for the attempt at separation by 
joint force of French aid and U.I.M., 
ii. 347 —his allusion to O’Connell’s 
aspersions on U.I.M., ii. 398—his 
allusion to debates in parliament on 
the disorders of Ireland; his reply in 
his work on ‘“ The State of Ireland,” 
li. 348, 349, 350—his observations on 
British rule in India; author’s obser- 
vations on same, ii. 353—invectives 
against bis political associates, espe- 
cially T. A. Emmet; jealousy of all per- 
sons whom he considered competitors 
for distinction in the same cause he 
was embarked in, ii. 354—offer of his 
services to Napoleon in 1815; children; 
obtains permission to visit Ireland un- 
der government of Earl Grey; Duke 
of Wellington orders him to quit the 
country ; Mons. Isambert’s remarks 
on the duration of political resent- 
ments of English government; death 
in 1852, ii, 355—his defects; none 
more sincere in his patriotism; funeral 
oration of Mons. Isambert, ii. 356— 
intimacy with Fox, ii. 378—intimacy 


with Lord Edward Fitzgerald; tirade | 
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against Christian religion at dinner 
party at Frescati; rebuked by Father 
Connolly on that occasion; in Lord 
Edward’s company on occasion of ren- 
contre on Curragh with party of dra- 
goon officers, ii. 386, 387—his con- 
nexion with U.I. M., ii.. 392 —con- 
nexion with Society of U.I.M., ii. 48 
—quarrel with T. A. Emmet, iii. 101— 
appointed general of division in French 
service, iii. 139. 


O’Connor, Roger, memoir of, ii. 590; 


extraordinary and contradictory char- 
acter; birth and education; exploits 
while in the Muskerry Light Horse 
against Whiteboys; seeks refuge in 
England, ii. 590, 591; arrest at Cork, 
14th July, 1797; set at liberty; pro- 
cures acquittal of twelve innocent 
men; consequences of this interfer- 
ence; efforts of his brother, Robert 
O’Connor, to get him hanged; is tried 
and acquitted; arrested again, ii. 593 
—anomalies in his character; impri- 
sonment in Newgate, ii. 594—ruin of 
his property; litigious proceedings 
with his brother Arthur, whose trust 
he abused, by selling portion of his 
property for £10,000, and pocketing 
the money; socialist principles and 
philosophical teaching, ii. 596; Dan- 
gan Castle comes into his possession in 
1803 ; burned in 1809, having been 
insured by him a short time previously 
for £5,000, ii. 598; his imaginative 
propensities and proneness to fabrica- 
tion; his ‘Chronicles of Eri ;” his 
Princess of Kerry; political writings, 
ii. 599—robbery of the agent of Col. 
Burrowes in demesne of Dangan, ii. 
600—his alleged complicity in rob- 
bery of mail coach, and murder of 
guard, in 1812, near Dangan Castle ; 
pamphlet against government ;_ trial 
and acquittal; his magniloquent letters 
on the subject, ii. 602 to 605—religious 
opinions, Windele’s reference to; al- 
leged conformity to R. C. religion, ii. 
607, 609—dquestion of his ‘ Chro- 
nicles of Eri’ béing a literary fraud, 
ii. 608—death in 1834; interment in 
ancient vault of M‘Carthys in old 
Abbey of Kilcrea, near Cork; notice 
of his children, ii. 610—notice of his 
widow ; her death hastened by the ter- 
ror she experienced on the occasion of 
the burning of Dangan Castle; genea- 
logical table, showing origin of O’Con- 
nors, ii, 611—two letters of Sir 
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Francis Burdett to Mr. Bennett, one 
of his leading counsel in the case of 
the mail coach robbery, containing 
allusions to the case, ii. 612—his 
death-bed, original memorandum made 
by Rev. David Crowley, ii. 621. 

O’Donnell, Rev. E.: his secret service 
money grant, i. 397. 

O’Gorman, Nicholas Purcell: magnilo- 
quent denial in The Press of 3rd March, 
1798, of the charge of having informed 
College Board relative to connexion 
of Messrs. Power and Ardagh with 
Society of U.I.M., and protestation of 
his readiness to die for his country, iii. 
270. 

O’Hara, Henry, an opulent merchant 
of New Row;; in the confidence of the 
Leinster directory; transmitted their 
orders on several important occasions 
to provincial committees ; his account 
of a meeting at the Brazen Head 
Hotel, back of Bridge-street, at which 
Michael Reynolds of Naas denounced 
Reynolds as the betrayer of the meet- 
ing at Bond’s, and proposed to put him 
to death, i. 414. 

O’Hara, Charles, denounced to Major 
Sirr as the person appointed to com- 
mand U.I.M. when Neilson was ar- 
rested in May, 798, i. 493. 

O’Hara, Thomas, a convicted forger, offers 
to become one of the major’s men on 
condition of being pardoned, i. 496— 
another letter to the major to same 
effect, directing the answer to be sent 
to Leonard M‘Nally, Esq., i. 497. 

Orangemen: notice of first associations, 
called Protestant Boys, Wreckers, 
Peep-of-Day Boys, i. 98—their atroci- 
ties in Armagh in 1795-6, i. 100— 
battle of the Diamond, i. 101—the in- 
stitution, notice of, i. 106—atrocities 
of, previous to rebellion of 798, i. 116 
—Orangeism: aim and end of its alli- 
ance with government, i. pref., 13—its 
regime, results, and prospects, i. pref., 
16—Grattan’s view of the Protestant 
ascendancy, i. 199—one of the many 
little excesses of its zeal and untoward 
escapades of its yeomanry loyalty in 
1798, the murder of a prisoner, 
stabbed in the back in cold blood by 
a yeoman, i. 339—its atrocities in 
Kildare; account of Rey. P. Dunne, 
P.P., of Naas, to Bishop Troy; mas- 
sacre by the Orange yeomanry in 
Naas; 57 murders some hours after the 


defeat of the rebels in that town, i. 
339—account of the increase of the 
system round Athy, and evidence 
as to the Orangeman’s oath given 
by S. Fitzgerald of Geraldine, i. 
341 —an Orange trumpeter of a 
yeomanry corps at Carlow, after the 
massacre, paraded the streets with a 
crucifix transfixed and stuck on the 
point of a bayonet, crying out, ‘ Be- 
hold the wooden Jesus,” i. 343—for 
the evidence given by Fitzgerald of 
Geraldine before the privy council in 
disparagement of that system, that 
gentleman punished by the Kildare 
members of that institution in purse 
and person ; free quarters established 
in his house and offices for thirty days ; 
himself arrested; his family driven 
from their home; his property con- 
sumed, devastated, and plundered ; 
and he (Mr. Fitzgerald) ‘at that time 
in command of as respectable a body 
of cavalry as any in the kingdom,”’ i. 
342—the massacre of rebel prisoners 
at Carnew by the Orange yeomanry 
and a party of the Antrim militia, i. 
346—the ferocity of the rebels, as 
evidenced in the massacre of Protest- 
ant prisoners in the Co. Wexford, the 
result of their fierce hatred of Orange- 
ism and resentment for its savage acts, 
not of any feelings of animosity to Pro- 
testants or of hostility to the sovereign, 
ji. 348—one of its atrocities exhibited 
in the case of the murder of Ryan, 
an inoffensive citizen, a skinner, of 
Watling-street, by two yeomen, sub- 
sequently tried by court-martial, ac- 
quitted of the murder, found guilty of 
unsoldierlike conduct; Lord Camden 
then viceroy, and Lord Castlereagh 
the factotum of his administration, ii. 
132, 296—attempted murder of late 
Most Rev. Dan. Murray, Archbishop of 
Dublin, by Orangemen of Arklow; his 
flight and escape, iv. 540—its baneful 
regime; able article in Morning 
Chronicle, during the time that Lord 
Normanby was lord lieutenant, in 
reference to Lord Roden’s attempt in 
House of Lords to establish existence of 
a wide-spread Ribbonconspiracy against 
property in Ireland, iii. 487—persecu- 
tions of the Catholics of Armagh under 
the eyes and with the acquiescence of 
the authorities, iv. 15, 16, 17 —the 
battle of the Diamond, iv. 16—Wex- 
ford, as exhibited by its yeomanry in 
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_ chapel-burning and massacres, iv. 440, 
446, 491—list of chapels wrecked in 
Co. Wexford, thirty-three according to 
Cloney, i. 349 —historical notice of 
Orangeism, iv. introduction. 

Orleans, Duc ad’ (Egalité) : notice of ; 
guillotined 1793; his children and 
widow ; position of Madame de Gen- 
lis in his household, ii. 478—pecu- 
niary embarrassments at outbreak of 
French revolution attributed to his 
chancellor, brother of Madame de 
Genlis; judgment of Court of Cassa- 
tion decreeing separation from his 
duchess, and her claim on his property, 
ii. 48 1—endeavours to have his daugh- 
ter’s name erased from list of pro- 
scribed emigrants, ii. 505. 

Orr, William, notice of; his arrest, trial, 
and execution ; Rev. A. Macartney, 
son of Sir John Macartney, by whom 
Orr was arrested; his account to 
author of Orr’s case, ii. 253. 

O’Sullivan, Samuel, the Rev.; his effort 
to tarnish the fame of General Cor- 
bet; his accusation of treachery, and 
attempt to make him a compeer of 
Reynolds, the informer, i. 436. 

Oulart Hill, battle of ; described by 
Edward Hay, iv. 448—engagement de- 
scribed by an eye-witness, iv. 454. 


Pate, the English, its policy and regime, 
i. 3, 194—the English interest in Ire- 
land, i. 6. 

Palmer, one of Lord Edward’s body- 
guard; his avowed intention to take 
Major Sirr’s life, ii. 409. 

Palmer, Miss Biddy, a confidential agent 
of R. Emmet; her fearlessness and ser- 
vices to the cause, ili. 373. 

Pamela, memoir of, ii. 475—M. de 
Genlis’s account of her origin and 
parentage, her ‘“ child by adoption ;” 
account of Casimer, another “ child by 
adoption,” in 1801 ; Casimer’s career; 
receives a pension from Louis Philippe, 
li. 489, 490, 491, 492—object of jour- 
ney of M. de Genlis to Spa in 1776; 
birth of Pamela to be considered in 
connexion with that journey, ii. 493 
—conflicting statements as to date of 
her birth ; character and personal ap- 
pearance in 1785, ii. 494—incident 
during French reign of terror; letters 
from M. de Genlis, “3 Lady Fitz- 
gerald ;” expressions of M. de Genlis 
in reference to Pamela, indicative of 
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instincts of maternal love, ii. 496— 
marriage with Lord E. Fitzgerald ; her 
previous engagement to R. B. Sheridan, 
ii. 499—M. de Genlis’s slander on 
Sheridan’s first wife; reference to Lord 
E. Fitzgerald, ii. 503—her introduc- 
tion to Lord Edward Fitzgerald at the 
theatre, ii. 505—her marriage with 
Lord E. Fitzgerald, ii. 508, 509—exact 
copy of marriage contract, ii. 510— 
different accounts of her origin ; rea- 
sons for not putting implicit reliance 
in M. de Genlis’s account of Pamela’s 
origin, and in Moore’s statement, ii. 
511 to 514—explanation of her unpo- 
pularity on introduction to fashionable 
society ; kindness of Lady Sarah Na- 
pier, ii. 514—her efforts to effect her 
husband’s escape from Newgate; al- 
leged interview with him in prison, ii. 
515—tradition in Newgate, relative to 
alleged bribe to an under gaoler to 
effect her husband’s escape, ii. 516— 
harshness and cruelty of government 
after Lord Edward’s arrest ; order for 
her banishment, ii. 517—age of her 
children in 1798 ; excellence of Lady 
Sarah Napier’s character ; her kindness 
to Pamela after her husband’s death ; 
received into Duke of Richmonda’s fa- 
mily, ii. 519—little assistance rendered 
her by other exalted members of her 
husband’s family, by the Dowager 
Duchess of Leinster; proceeds to the 
Continent; her limited means; mar- 
riage with a Mr. Pitcairn, American 
consul at Hamburgh; in 1820, was 
living in Toulouse in a very retired 
manner, apart from her husband, ii. 
522—relations with M. de Genlis after 
Lord Edward’s death, ii. 523, 524— 
Madame Ducrest’s account of, ii. 525— 
interview in 1830 at Paris with Barére, 
her guardian, ii. 528—close of her 
career; her pecuniary assistance to 
Madame Ducrest, niece to M. de 
Genlis, ii. 529—interview with Com- 
tesse de Chabot, a niece of her hus- 
band, ii. 532—visits of Barére during 
her last illness, ii. 533—close of her 
career ; refusal of one of Fitzgerald’s 
family to contribute to her funeral 
expenses, or even to be present at 
funeral ; expenses defrayed by Madame 
Adelaide ; reminiscences of M. La Ba- 
ronne d’ E , li. 534—of Pamela; 
her early recollections and first meeting 
with Duc d’ Orleans and Madame de 
Genlis, ii. 537—grief of Duc de la 
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Pamela, continued. 

Force at her death: melancholy details 
of disposal of her remains; ii. 538— 
description of her portrait in gallery 
of Versailles; her early exquisite beauty, 
ii. 540—M. La Rochejaquelin’s recol- 
lections of Pamela, and her opinion 
of the education given her by M. de 
Genlis, ii. 542—references to, of late 
James Roche of Cork; question of 
her age; her fortunes after Lord 
Edward’s death, ii. 544—errors of Mr. 
Roche respecting her, ii. 545—official 
record of time-and place of her death ; 
visit to her grave in 1857 ; its neglected 
condition; author causes tomb to be 
restored, ii. 546—account of the career 
of her friend “L. L.’”’ (Duc de la 
Force), ii. 548—reflections on close of 
her career, ii. 549—observations on 
the objects of biography and duties of 
a biographer, li. 550. 

Parliament, Irish; the borough system, 1. 
160—the Irish a borough parliament, 
its corruption, i. 160—its constitution, 
i. 192—in 1793, of its 300 Protestant 
members, 196 returned for boroughs, 
32 returned by influence of patrons or 
peers, 72 only were independent mem- 
bers, i. 194—Grattan’s view of the 
borough parliament in 1797, i. 198— 
the Irish borough, an illustration of its 
constitution, i. 589. 

Patten, John: notice of the family, ii. 
34—visit to Fort George in 1800 to 
T. A. Emmet, iii. 97—letters from T. 
A. Emmet, written during residence 
in United States, relating chiefly to 
domestic concerns, iii. 157—obligations 
to, for valuable information in third 
vol., ili. 292—brother-in-law of T. A. 
Emmet; late librarian of the Royal 
Dublin Society ; notice of ; fidelity to 
his principles throughout his long and 
chequered career ; imprisoned 1803; 
at present (1859) in his 85th year, ill. 
340—his account relative to disposal 
of R. Emmet’s remains, iii. 473—visit, 
in 1859, to Kilmainham gaol (the 
scene of his imprisonment in 1803), 
accompanied by author; conversation 
with the governor, ili. 458. 

Patriotism, affectation of ; frequent ex- 
hibitions of, in troubled times; the 
language of patriotism in periods of 
great political excitement apt to de- 
generate into rant and bombast; to 
exaggerate the sense of wrongs and 
the opinion it entertains of its own 
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strength, intrepidity, and importance, 
iv, 219; 

Payne, Geo., a barrister; (see Mem. of 
the Sheares) iv. 438. 

Penal Laws, the machine of wise and ela- 
borate contrivance for oppression and 
spoliation, i. 12—review of, i. 63, 196. 

Penrose, Mr. Thomas; kindness to Miss 
Curran when expelled from her father’s 
house, ili. 520, 528. 

Perrin, Judge; his reminiscences of 
Robert Emmet on his trial, iii. 456. 
Perry, Mr. Anthony, of Inch: tortured ; 
‘his hair cut close to his head, then a 
mixture of gunpowder and other com- 
bustible materials smeared over the 
scalp and set fire to, i. 318—notice of, 

iv. 537. 

Pitt, Mr.: his Irish policy in 1795, i. 154, 
160—a reformer, i. 165—his commer- 
cial propositions in 1785, and the re- 
sults of their rejection in Ireland, i. 161 
—his secret correspondents in Paris, 
Hamburg, and Brussels; some of 
them leaders of U.I.M., ii. 391—his 
policy in 1808, iii. 313. 

Plantation of Ulster, temp. Jac. I., i. 5, 
i. 196. 

Plunket, Major, chief of Connaught 
forces of U.I.M.; consultations with 
Lord E. Fitzgerald while at Murphy’s 
in Thomas-street; doubt as to his 
courage or his constancy, ii. 405. 

Plunket, W. C.: conduct in parliament 
in regard to T. A. Emmet, iii. 74, 
580, 613—question of his acquaint- 
ance with Emmet family, iii. 77, 576, 
578—reference to his speech at trial 
of R. Emmet, iii. 445, 583, 580—al- 
leged allusion to, in Emmet’s speech, 
iii. 559, 565—-speeches in Irish parlia- 
ment, iii. 489, 572, 580, 582—conduct 
at trial of Emmet, iii. 564, 575—vin- 
dication of his conduct on R. Emmet’s 
trial by Charles Phillips, iii. 565—his 
speech at Emmet’s trial compared with 
attorney-general’s, iii. 580—notice of 
his career at the bar and on the bench; 
dismissal from chancellorship in 1841 ; 
his indignation, iii. 587—extracts from 
a speech of in 1800, iii. 582—prosecu- 
tion against Cobbett, iii, 567, 573— 
prosecution against Gilbert and Hodges 
for libel in 1811], iii. 575—his affidavit 
in 1811], iii. 575—eagerness for ad- 
vancement, iii. 581—his vow compared 
with that of ‘ Amilcar, the Lion,” iii. 
584—conduct in 1800 compared with 
Grattan’s, iii, 585—sketch of his early 
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Plunket, W. C., continued. 

history, iii. 588—lines by Dr. Dren- 
nan, iii. 589—testimonial to; meeting 
of the bar, iii. 609—Mr. Napier’s eulo- 
gium, iii. 610—Mr. Whiteside’s speech, 
iii. 611—Mr. O’Hagan’s do., 7b.—testi- 
mony in reference to his eloquence, iil. 
612. 

Pollock, John, crown prosecutor for 
Leinster, an attorney of second-rate 
standing in Dublin; a secret legal 
agent of government, in correspond- 
ence with Lord Castlereagh, iv. 36; 
sent to Belfast to conduct trials be- 
fore courts-martial, iv. 37, 38. 

Popish Plot; the last horrible one, in 
1830, developed in two letters to 
Major Sirr, wherein are denounced the 
late venerable Dr. Blake, Bishop of 
Dromore, twenty-three agents or offi- 
cers of the secret society, all young 
clergymen of Carlow or Maynooth, a 
monk of Clondalkin, two R.C. book. 
sellers—the last plot fabricated for the 
Major, i. 527. 

Power, David, of Cork ; memorandum of 
Major Sirr in relation to, to the effect 
that Power had been expelled from 
T.C.D. in ’98; had been imprisoned 
in Cork ; offered to come forward as a 
witness against U.I.M., and when 
produced against Conway would not 
give evidence, for which he was im- 
prisoned two years; notice of him, i. 
515 — connexion with Historical So- 
ciety in 1794, iii. 17—expulsion from 
T.C.D in 1798, iii. 270, 271. 
Protestant interest, i. 13—ascendancy, i. 
14; iv. introduction. 

Press, The ; Dublin organ of the U.I.M. ; 
account of it given by O’Connor to the 
author; the letters in The Press signed 
’ “Marcus” written by Deane Swift ; 
Dr. Drennan one of the- writers, ii. 
235 — organs and pensmen of the 
Society of U.I.M. of Dublin, ii. 241— 
The Press and its writers, Deane Swift, 
Dr. Drennan, T. A. Emmet, Sampson, 
&c. ii, 241 The Press commenced 28th 
September, 1797, ended 6th March, 
1798 — account of it given by Mr. 
Flanagan, a journeyman printer, now 
(in 1860) in Dublin in his 83rd year, 
who was a journeyman printer of The 
Press so early as 1797, ii. 242—Bren- 
nan “ Bravo,” first editor of The Press, 
subsequently an informer; when im- 
prisoned, threatened the proprietors 
to place the MSS. of writers for The 
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Press in the hands of Castle authorities, 
if they did not get him liberated; set 
at defiance by O’Connor; liberated by 
the government; became one of the ma- 
jor’s men, ii. 242—Counsellor Sampson 
the last conductor of it; sixty-eight 
numbers were printed, when a guard 
of the Cavan militia, under Maxwell, 
an Orangeman, seized the office and 
newspapers, and destroyed the type, ii. 
244—the letters signed ‘ Fortescue” 
ascribed to Sampson, ii. 250—pam- 
phlet ascribed to son of Judge Fletcher, 
title, ‘“‘ Lights and Shadows, or Whigs 
and Tories ;” author states intention of 
government to implicate Grattan in a 
charge of treason; that the council 
had debated on the arrest of Curran; 
that a terrorist knight, named Ormsby, 
with a military force, had gone to the 
country-house of Mr. Ponsonby, with 
the avowed purpose of inflicting corpo- 
ral punishment on him, but not finding 
him at home took military possession 
of his house, ii. 251—eleven letters, 
signed ‘ Montanus,” written by T. A. 
Emmet, on authority of Dr. Macneven 
the most remarkable productions in 
The Press, well deserving of republi- 
cation, ii. 253—prosecution of The 
Press in 1798, for libels on Lord Cam- 
den, signed “ Marcus,’ written by 
Deane Swift, in relation to Wm. Orr’s 
execution, ii. 253. 


Quieiey, of Rathcoffey, alias Captain 


Graham; on his flight to the county 
Galway accompanied by the two Bar- 
rets of that county ; denounced by an 
associate, William Sheridan, i. 523— 
a master bricklayer; his share in Em- 
met’s insurrection, iii. 362, 440—arrest; 
examined before privy council; parti- 
culars furnished by his widow; a pri- 
soner in Kilmainham till 1806; death 
in 1842, in great poverty, iii. 368— 
accompanied R. Emmet in retreat to 
Butterfield-lane, on night of the 23rd 
July, 1803; his false alarm on that 
day at depot in Thomas-street, iii. 408. 


Quigley, Rev. Mr.; O’Connor’s account 


of the trial at Maidstone; his version 
of the treasonable paper produced 
against him on his trial; said to be 
found in pocket of a great coat, ii. 
234. 


RatTTiIGAN, son of a timber merchant of 


Thomas-street ; memorandum of Major 
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Rattigan, continued. 

Sirr respecting his place of conceal- 
ment, i. 492—one of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald’s body-guard; effort to res- 
cue Lord Edward on his arrest, 18th 
May, in Thomas-street, ii. 406, 407— 
his mother’s house visited by Major 
Sirr; pikes found; destruction of the 
premises, ii. 409. 

Rebellion of 98; suppression; detailed 
account of the expenditure, i. 360— 
compared with the cost of William’s 
wars (three campaigns) in Ireland; 
according to Stowe, in round numbers, 
ten millions, to O’Callaghan eleven 
millions ; the Irish population then 
did not exceed one million and a-half ; 
of that number the slain of the Catholic 
portion of it, in the three campaigns, 
was 100,000, the ruined and undone 
300,000; the Irish population in ’98 
exceeded four millions; the rebellion 
was confined to three counties, i. 361 
—the military force, 137,000, com- 
prising regulars, militia, and yeomanry, 
under six general officers; the yeo- 
manry alone exceeded fifty thousand 
men; the total number of rebels who 
rose in 1798, in the county Wexford, 
35,000, and this county was only one 
of thirty-two Irish counties; by Mac- 
neven’s estimate of the strength of the 
U.I.M., the number who took the 
test, 500,000; the number regularly 
organized, 300,000, and that number 
he had no doubt (in July, ’98), when 
they got a fair opportunity, were ready 
to take the field; total expenditure 
involved in fomenting, prematurely ex- 
ploding, and suppressing the rebellion 
of 1798, and making that rebellion 
instrumental to the project of a union, 
estimated by the author at twenty-one 
millions and a-half, sterling, i. 361. 

Redmond, Rev. Mr., an exemplary priest, 
arrested and executed, iv. 456. 

Reign of Terror: Camden’s administra- 
tion; savage proclamations issued by 
it and its functionaries, civil and mili- 
tary, bearing the signatures of Castle- 
reagh, Carhampton, Lord Lake, Duff, 
Barber, &c., iv. 147. 

Reinhardt, French minister at Hamburgh; 
all his official and most secret com- 
munications to the French minister for 
foreign affairs, Charles de la Croix, 
regularly found their way into the 
hands of Mr. Pitt (see Castlereagh’s 
Correspondence for copies), ii. 41. 
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Reform and Revolutionary Societies in 
England, i. 164—in Ireland, i. 174— 
the Volunteers’ plan of reform, i. 186— 
the United Irishmen’s advocacy of re- 
form in 1792, i. 187. 

Reform question in Irish Commons, i. 
241, 

Resistance to tyranny, doctrine of, i. 
202—opinion of Lord John Russell, 
i. 204—author’s experience of results, 
ry 

Reynolds, Dr. James: notice of his ca- 
reer in Ireland and America, where he 
died in 1807, ii. 25—many complaints 
of his conduct in pecuniary matters in 
Tone’s diaries and memoirs by his son, 
ii. 76. 

Reynolds, Michael; his proposal to shoot 
the informer Reynolds, after the ar- 
rests at Bond’s, i. 414. 

Reynolds, Thomas, the informer; notice 
of his career, i. 411—the arrests at 
Bond’s ; Bond’s position, character, 
and connexions, 7.—coolness and self- 
possession of Reynolds ; his treachery 
known to Neilson soon after the arrests 
at Bond’s; his rencontre with Neilson 
at Bond’s after the arrests, i. 412— 
Michael Reynolds of Naas, at a pro- 
vincial meeting at the Brazen Head 
Hotel, Bridge-street, proposes to put 
Tom Reynolds to death, i. 414—de- 
nounced at a meeting in Kildare, in 
consequence of information of his trea- 
chery, communicated to Dr: Esmonde 
by John Sheares, and proposal to in- 
vite him to a meeting at Bell’s public- 
house on the Curragh, and then put 
him to death unless he proved his 
innocency, i. 415—Reynolds, when he 
received the invitation, was staying 
with his cousin, Mr. Dunne of Leinster 
Lodge; he refused to attend the meet- 
ing; the messengers, on this refusal, 
became sullen and discontented; Rey- 
nolds attributed the preservation of 
his life to the presence of Mr. Dunne 
on this occasion, is.—again urged to 
attend the meeting at Bell’s on the Cur- 
ragh by Mr. Matthew Kennaa, on the 
day following the first summons to at- 
tend it; Kennaa and Murphy, a butcher, 
after this second refusal, appointed to 
shoot Reynolds; attempt to carry into 
effect this mission defeated by Rey- 
nolds’ coolness and determination, 7d. 
—some days after the arrests at Bond’s 
attended a meeting of United Irishmen 
at Reilly’s public-house on the Cur- 
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Reynolds, Thomas, continued. 
ragh, and read a letter from Lord 
Edward, directing vacancies to be filled 
up caused by late arrests; at this meet- 
ing he was charged with being the 
person who betrayed the meeting at 
Bond’s, an oath put to him, which of 
course he took, denying the charge; 
at another baronial meeting in Naas, 
Reynolds’ denial of being the betrayer 
of the delegates at Bond’s; he de- 
fended himself with vehemence, and 
endeavoured to fix suspicion on Felix 
Rourke, an absent member of the com- 
mittee, i. 417, ii. 446—his money rela- 
tions with Mr. Cope, after he became 
informer, i. 424—Mr. Cope’s pecuniary 
transactions with him; Reynolds large- 
ly indebted to him, to the extent of 
£1,000, at the time of his conversion 
by Mr. Cope from treasonable courses, 
i. 417—in February, 1798, that con- 
version effected tempting offers of 
money and honours made to him by 
Mr. Cope; Reynolds bargains for £500 
only; terms agreed to; Reynolds’ fa- 
ther connected by marriage with the 
family of the Duke of Leinster; young 
Reynolds (Tom) educated at a Jesuit 
college in Flanders, i. 419—his juvenile 
peccadilloes ; abstraction of his mo- 
ther’s jewellery and property, i. 420— 
marries Miss Witherington, sister of 
wife of T. W. Tone; gets a fortune of 
£1,500; in 1797 became sole owner 
of the silk manufacturing establish. 
ment in Ash-street, carried on by his 
mother some years previously ; at that 
date £5,000 was due to Mr. Cope; 
became a lessee of Kilkea Castle and 
its lands, belonging to the Duke of 
Leinster, through the kind interfe- 
rence of Lord Edward Fitzgerald in 
his (Reynolds’) behalf, i. 421 — charged 
with robbing and poisoning his mother, 
i. 421—charged with poisoning his 
mother-in-law with tartar-emetic, id. 
—witnesses on Mé*Cann’s trial, who 
swore they did not believe Reynolds 
worthy of credit on his oath: Mr. Val. 
O’Connor, a merchant; Mrs. Molloy, 
a nun, cousin of Reynolds; Major 
Henry Witherington, a brother-in- 
law of Reynolds; Mr. Henry Wither- 
ington, a brother of the preceding; 
Mr. Warren, a partner in trade of 
his mother, i. 422—a man of many 
oaths and nearly as many perjuries; 
had taken three oaths of fidelity to 
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the Society of U.1I.M., two of alle- 
giance to his sovereign, one oath before 
the privy council, three in courts of 
justice on trials of Bond, Byrne, and 
M‘Cann, i. 423—Banim’s lines, written 
on him in Paris; letter from his son 
to the author, and obliging notice of 
his labours in reference to the father 
of the writer of that epistle; awful 
threat of young Mr. Reynolds, and 
author’s notice of it; a fuller detail 
given of all the evidences of the insa- 
tiable cupidity of the informer, i. 435 
—an epitaph for the tomb of Reynolds, 
i. 436—young Tom Reynolds’ vindica- 
tion of his father’s memory, and denial 
of his father’s having received ‘even 
the slightest reward ;”’ this was before 
the appearance of the present work in 
1842, when author published the origi- 
nal official list of secret service money 
recipients, duly attested and sworn to 
by Mr. Secretary Cooke, i. 425—this 
document showed that Reynolds re- 
ceived, within six months from the 
date of his betrayal of his associates 
in February, 1798, the sum of £5,000, 
in four payments, and had a pension 
conferred on himo f £1,000 a-year in 
June, 1799, which pension he received 
for thirty-seven years ; he had also the 
Office given him of post-office agent at 
Lisbon, emoluments from which were 
£1,400 a-year, engaged for four years ; 
then a consulship in Iceland at £300, 
engaged two years; total amount of 
public money received by Mr. Thomas 
Reynolds, from March,1798, to the 18th 
February, 1836, when he died in Paris, 
£45,740, i. 426—secret service money 
payments to, i. 425 —notice of the 
Geraldines, who were predecessors of 
the informer, lords and owners of the 
lands of Kilkea Castle, i. 423—further 
details relative to the value and purchase 
money of Kilkea Castle and lands, 1.424 
--Lieut. Love, of the 9th dragoons, 
a Hepenstal in his dine; a tall, strong, 
young military gentleman ; had a title 
to the distinction of being “a walking 
gallows” when Reynolds was not known 
to be a secret service agent of the go- 
vernment; his mansion was plundered 
by the military ; his steward, William 
Byrne, tortured and half hanged ; Lieu- 
tenant Love took off his sash, tied it 
about Byrne’s neck, and hung the man 
over his shoulders, while another officer 
flogged the suspended wretch till he 
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Reynolds, Thomas, continued. 
was half dead, i. 424—as ‘“‘a suffering 
loyalist”’ claims £12,760 for losses sus- 
tained by the free quarters and depre- 
dations of the military at Kilkea Castle, 
i. 424—his pecuniary affairs in 1798, 
ib.—his present of a case of pistols 
to Lord Edward three days after the 
arrests at Bond’s, i. 428—his next visit 
of condolence to Mrs. Bond; his visit 
to Lady Edward Fitzgerald, and present 
of fifty guineas; his pistols replaced by 
Major Sirr, and the major remembered 
for the outlay from the secret service 
money fund, i, 428—his insatiable cu- 
pidity wore out the patience of the 
Irish administration and English go- 
vernment, i. 429—his constant appli- 
cations to distinguished persons for let- 
ters in approval of his conduct, and in 
attestation of his loyalty, 74.—Lord 
Limerick’s encomiums of his “' disin- 
terested motives;’’ Judge Carleton’s 
certificate of a similar character, 7b.— 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s terms of en- 
dearment in the letters addressed to 
‘‘my dear Reynolds,” to an ‘‘ old friend,” 
#b.—Lord Camden’s opinion of his 
‘« disinterested services,” ib..—Lord 
Castlereagh’s elaborate and lucid testi- 
mony,-“ Mr. Reynolds was originally 
engaged in treason, and by his discovery 
made the atonement,” i. 431—a visitor 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald during his 
concealment in Dr. Kennedy’s, Aun- 
gier-street; not the person who gave 
information to government of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’s place of conceal- 
ment, ii. 403—his offerings of friend- 
ship to Lord Edward Fitzgerald repaid 
by government, ii. 444—his visits of 
condolence to families of his victims, 
Mrs. Bond and Lady Fitzgerald, ii. 
445—death of his widow in 1842; 
death of his twosons; of his eldest son 
at Hull, 23rd of July, 1856, A. F. 
Reynolds, Esq., Barrister-at-law, and 
Distributor of Stamps for Hull, &c; 
his younger son, Thomas Reynolds, 
junior, a saintly, secular gentleman, 
connected with Lord Roden’s chapel in 
Paris called Marbceuf, as a collector 
of funds, became embarrassed, had to 
fly from Paris, and died in London 
about 1846, i. 426—repudiated by Mr. 
Canning in 1822, on coming into 
power; his determination communi- 
cated to Reynolds not to employ any 
member of his family in his depart- 
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ment; Reynolds much disgusted; 
deems the time is come to retire from 
public life ; goes into voluntary exile ; 
becomes religious, abandons his old 
creed ; resides in Paris, and dies there, 
18th August, 1836; his remains 
brought to England, and deposited in 
one of the vaults of Wilton church in 
Yorkshire, i. 431. 

Richardson, Thomas; the only Tyrone 
magistrate at the time of the persecu- 
tion who would take an information 
against the Orangemen; he was one of 
the prisoners confined in Kilmainham 
gaol in 1796-7, iv. 43. 

Risk, Mrs., of Sandymount, to whose 
house Lord Edward was to have been 
removed the night of the day on 
which he was arrested ; this lady’s hus- 
band ‘‘ fell a victim to his patriotic prin- 
ciples in 1798,” iv. 129. 

Roach, Edward, of Garalough, notice of, 
ii. 519. 

Roach, Rev. Philip; his fatal reliance on 
Lord Kingsborough’s promises of pro- 
tection, iv. 445—outrages perpetrated 
on him, iv. 446 —executed in Wexford, 
iv. 456. 

Roche, James, of Cork: his “ Essays by 
an Octogenarian ;” his references to 
the Sheares and Lord Clare; character 
of Roche’s work, iv. 247. 

Roche, Sir Boyle, pesters Lord Fitz- 
william to be made a peer, i. 240—his 
name in Books of Fiants ; wishes to be 
made a peer, ii. 583. 

Roche, E., Esq., of Trabolgan, grandfather 
of the present Lord Fermoy: efforts of 
Sir John Judkin Fitzgerald, in 1798, to 
get him hanged; charges him with 
treasonable practices; he challenges 
Sir J. J. Fitzgerald; the poltroon ter- 
rorist refuses to fight him; meeting 
between Fitzgerald and friend of Mr. 
Roche; trial of Mr. Roche by court- 
martial on charge of high treason, and 
acquittal ; notice of ancestry, iv. 587, 
588. 

Roman Catholic Relief Bill: on the 25th 
February a motion made by Mr. Gray- 
don to limit the voters to those possess- 
ing freeholds of ten pounds yearly 
value ; Mr. Wellesley’s speech on that 
occasion; Mr. Toler, the solicitor- 
general’s opinion on that petition, as 
also Lord Headfort’s on the Catholic 
question in 1793, ii. 9—his majesty, in 
1793, recommended the case of+his 
Roman Catholic subjects to the Irish 
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Roman Catholic Relief Bill, continued. 
parliament; Lord Chancellor Clare’s 
hostile feelings evinced on the occa- 
sion, ii. 10. 

Rourke, Felix, falsely accused by Thomas 
Reynolds, after the arrests at Bond’s, 
of being the betrayer of the delegates, 
i. 417. 

Rowan, A. H.: memoir of, ii. 174—his 
family history and early career; ac- 
companies Lord Charles Montague, 
Governor of South Carolina, as private 
secretary; after three months returns 
to England; in a paper called The 
World, edited by Mr. Topham, a fel- 
low student, is to be found a graphic 
portraiture of A. H. Rowan, under the 
head of ‘ Westminster,” ii. 174-5-6— 
‘quartered at Gosport as captain of 
grenadiers in the Huntingdon militia;” 
after some months visited France, 
made some stay in Paris, and subse- 
quently made a tour in Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy; in 1781, then living 
in France, married Miss Dawson, a 
young Irish lady; in 1784, left France 
for Ireland, where he purchased Rath- 
coffy, county Kildare, and settled there, 
li. 177—<described by Topham as a 
man of energy and courage; the active 
part he took in the conviction of Mary 
Llewellyn; his advice to Dr. Boyton 
when called upon by Mr. Toomey, on 
the part of Lord Carhampton, for ex- 
planation of the pamphlet Dr. Boyton 
wrote on that subject; his taking a 
message to Lord Carhampton from Dr. 
Boyton, calling on him to retract his 
accusation on that gentleman, and ex- 
tracting an apology from his lordship, 
ii. 178-9—began his political career in 
Ireland as a reformer, a Catholic eman- 
cipationist, and a Whig; in 1790, his 
name and Hon. Robert Stewart’s in the 
list of members of Whig Club; Castle- 
reagh abandoned his principles, and be- 
came prime minister of England ; Ro- 
wan retained his, and narrowly escaped 
being hanged ; in 1792, wasa member 
of the Society of U. I. M., whose main 
object was then only reform in parlia- 
ment; Tone’s view of that club andits 
members, ii. 179-80-81—in 1792, acted 
as second to Mr. Matthew Dowling, in 
a duel between him and Peter Bur- 
rowes ; in October, 1792, had an inter- 
view with Lord Fitzgibbon, who was 
then chancellor, on behalf of Hon. 
Simon Butler, demanding explanation 





of language used by him in delivering 
sentence on that gentleman for breach 
of privilege of the House of Lords, for 
which Mr. Butler had to pay a fine of 
£500, and imprisoned for six months ; 
Lord Fitzgibbon’s offer to give up pro- 
secution if Rowan would go to England, 
and remain there a few years, which 
was agreed to, but put an end to, he 
being required to strike his name out 
of the U. I. M. Society, ii. 182-3—his 
correspondence, in 1792, with Mr. 
Muir, a Scotch advocate, who had been 
prosecuted and his papers seized, 
amongst them one of Rowan’s letters 
denounced by Dundas, Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, as written by a United 
Trishman, ‘‘ a wretch who had fled from 
justice ;” in November, 1793, sets out 
for Edinburgh with Hon. Simon But- 
ler, to demand explanation, which Mr. 
Dundas refuses to give, ii. 183—on his 
return from Scotland published a notice 
in the Edinburgh and London news- 
papers, in which he states the assertion 
of the lord advocate is a falsehood; 
arrested on charge of distributing a 
seditious paper, and admitted to bail, 
ii. 184—proceedings against him ; em- 
ploys Curran as counsel; death of his 
mother; goes to England; denounced 
in government newspapers, together 
with Napper Tandy, as dishonoured fu- 
gitives from justice, ii. 185—a verdict 
of guilty brought in; conveyed to the 
new prison; in four days brought up 
for judgment, ii. 189—jury-packing 
system, observations on, ii. 190-91— 
John Giffard’s debut in public life, be- 
ing sheriff for that year; a man of the 
name of Corbally arrested and impri- 
soned; bribery used to induce him to 
swear against Rowan; one Maguire had 
also similar proposals made to him; 
Corbally lodges informations against 
Mr. Justice Graham, who stood his 
trial, and then prosecuted Corbally, 
who was imprisoned for two years; 
Giffard’s packed juries ; Curran’s speech 
on the trial of A. H. Rowan, ii. 186 to 
189—the Society of U. I. M. present an 
address to him when in Newgate, 7th 
February, 1794; implicated in Rev. 
W. Jackson’s treasons; Cockayne in- 
troduced to him by Leonard M‘Nally ; 
determined, with consent of Emmet, 
Tone, and Dowling, to tell the privy 
council the whole transaction, except 
names of individuals ; on Ist May pre- 
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vails on M‘Dowell, an under gaoler of 
Newgate, to let him go to his house ; 
offers the man £100; he goes to Do- 
minick-street, and effects his escape, ii. 
192 to 194— Reward for his apprehen- 
sion; proclamation of the lord lieu- 
tenant, ii. 195—particulars of the es- 
cape of A. H. Rowan from the house of 
Robert Sweetman, Esq., of Sutton, 
county Dublin, communicated to author 
by Mrs. Sweetman, ii. 196 to 198— 
complaints of boatmen; proposed sub- 
cription, ii. 199—immediately on land- 
ing in France was seized and made 
prisoner by the Comité de Salut Pub- 
lique at Roscoff, sent next day to Brest, 
imprisoned in the military hospital as 
an English spy, soon liberated, ordered 
to Paris, and report himself to the 
Comité de Salut Publique of the capi- 
tal; proceeds to the committee; in- 
troduced to Robespierre, who orders 
him to be furnished with everything at 
the expense of the nation, ii. 202— 
horrors of the French revolution ; ob- 
tains a passport to Havre for the United 
States, under the name of Thompson; 
sets out for Rouen on the 17th April, 
1795; his account of his seizure and 
escape out of the hands of the French 
rabble, ii. 203—arrives at Rouen, pro- 
ceeds to Havre, and embarks for Ame- 
rica, beginning of June, 1795; 16th 
July, established in a boarding-house 
in Philadelphia, where he met Adams 
and Jackson, afterwards President of 
the United States ; fixed himself at Wil- 
mington, 30 miles from Philadelphia ; 
Ist August, 1795, in a letter to his 
wife, refers to Tone, then residing at 
Princetown, who had bought land 
there, but had determined to return to 
Treland; extract from Mrs. Rowan’s 
letters to her husband when in America, 
ii, 204—writes home letters to his 
friends, who were interfering for him, 
that could be shown to persons in 
anthority ; in February, 1796, writes 
to Mrs. Rowan with the same view; 
his opinions on slave-holding ; refers to 
the generous conduct of two celebrated 
lords; Lord Clare’s offer to place his 
son in Marlow College, and give him a 
commission, not accepted; Mr. Grif- 
fith’s sketch of a petition for Mr. 
Rowan to send home to government; 
refused to subscribe to it, ii. 206—re- 
fuses to retract his opinions; his an- 
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swer respecting the petition sent 
through Mrs. Rowan, ii. 207—Mrs, 
Rowan, aided by Mr. Griffith, in Sep- 
tember, 1799, obtains permission, by 
a letter from Lord Castlereagh, for 
her husband to proceed to Denmark 
from America; sails for Hamburgh, 
July, 1800; proceeds to Altona; re- 
sides there with his family ; remains 
there till 1803; exertions made to 
procure his pardon, ii. 208—his me- 
morial to the king, July, 1802; letter 
from Lord Clare to Mr. Griffith, con- 
cerning Rowan’s petition, ii. 209— 
opinions on the Union; apparent in- 
consistency of them in 1799 compared 
with those of 1794, 1795; in June, 
1803, receives a communication from 
Lord Castlereagh ; intention of cabinet 
to recommend the king to grant a par- 
don ; arrives in London 16th June; 
introduced to Mr. Pollock; terms of 
pardon, ii. 210, 211—opinion of crown 
lawyers in Ireland ; received his pardon 
in 1806, with permission to reside in 
Ireland; attends at the Court of King’s 
Bench ; publicly pleads the king’s par- 
don, ii. 212—returns to Ireland in 
1806 ; fixes his residence on his estate, 
county Down; indulges occasionally 
in politics ; becomes a member of Ca- 
tholic Association ; his connexion with 
it; an advocate of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, ii. 214—attack on him in par- 
liament, 14th February, 1825, by Mr. 
Dawson and Mr. Peel; defence of 
Rowan by Mr. C. Hutchinson on that 
occasion; on the 18th same month a 
long and able defence of him by Lord 
Brougham, ii. 214 to 219—demands 
an explanation of G R. Dawson, being 
then in his 74th year; Dawson’s apo- 
logy ; letter of William Poole, an 
American Quaker, on the subject of 
his excursion to England; Captain 
Hamilton’s letter of remonstrance to 
Mr. Peel for his attack on his father, 
ii. 221—January, 1829, attended a 
meeting on civil and religious liberty 
at the Rotundo; his speech on the 
occasion ; letter to the editor of The 
Northern Whig, ii. 222—death of Mrs. 
Rowan, 26th February, 1834; extract 
of a notice of her character and career, 
written by Dr. Armstrong ; six months 
after he lost his only surviving son, 
Captain Hamilton Rowan, R.N.; no- 
tice of Captain H. R.; his death at 
Rathcoffey, county Kildare, 19th Au- 
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gust, 1834; his health declines from 
that period, ii. 225—died lst Novem- 
ber, 1834, in communion with the 
Unitarian Church ; interred in a vault 
in St. Mary’s church; extract of sketch 
by Dr. Drummond of his friend, A. H. 
Rowan, ii. 226, 227—notice of his 
character, and various traits in it indi- 
cative of a strong sense of justice, and 
of devotion to the interests of huma- 
nity; evidence in the whole of his ca- 
reer of attachment to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, 2.—his name in 
Book of Fiants ; Lord Hardwicke’s 
objections to his return to Ireland, ii. 
585. 

Russell, Thomas, secretary of meeting of 
Dublin U. 1. M.,. 1793, i. 251— his 
writings in The Northern Star, iv. 19 
—his arrest in Belfast in May, 1796, 
iv. 22—his connexion with R. Emmet’s 
conspiracy, iii. 382. 

Ryan, Captain, the nephew of Giffard, 
killed by Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; 
pension of £200 a-year to his daugh- 
ters, i. 394—number of wounds in- 
flicted on him by Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, ii. 433—connexion with Dublin 
Journal; his funeral, 2nd June, 1798, 
attended by 1,500 gentlemen in uni- 
form, ii. 434—his desperate struggle 
with Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; his 
son’s account, ii. 435—remuneration 
to his family for his services, ii. 437. 

Ryan, Mr., a respectable, inoffensive ci- 
tizen, of Watling-street, Dublin, mur- 
dered by two yeomen with impunity, 
Lord Camden being then viceroy, and 
Lord Castlereagh the factotum of his 
administration, ii. 132, 296. 


Sampson, WILx1Aq, a northern barrister, 
in the secrets of U.I.M. from the origin 
of their society in 1791, but not asworn 
member of their society; arrested in 
Whitehaven, the 17th April, 1798, iv. 
250. 

Sandes, Rev. Mr., action against, by J. 
P. Curran, for crim. con. ;*notice of, in 
Dublin Journal of 14th January, 1795, 
iii. 543. 

Sandys, Major ; Curran’s dissection of his 
character on the occasion of Hevey’s 
proceedings; action against him in 
1802, i. 473—notice of his career and 
iniquities in the provost prison; the 
trade he carried on in the advantages of 


his official functions; his sale of in- | 
1 
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dulgences to state prisoners of air, 
light, and food; his dispensation of 
gaol graces, and remission of tortures 
at the triangle for pecuniary considera- 
tions, for written orders for goods, plate, 
and pictures, extorted from prisoners, 
addressed to their friends ; his trucu- 
lency connived at by his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Under-Secretary Cooke; his 
miserable fate when the reign of terror 
ceased, i. 481—no limits to his power 
or restraint on his rapacity in 1798 ; 
in June of that year his appearance at 
the door of the cell of two prisoners, 
Carroll and Houston; beckons to one 
of them, and bids him to come out, 
“ Carroll, come out, you are to be 
hanged ;”” Houston’s ineffectual suppli- 
cation to the major for his companion, 
to allow him the attendance of a priest, 
i. 483—his career subsequent to 1798 ; 
the most brutal and remorseless of the 
triumvirate of majors (Sirr, Swan, and 
Sandys); incident which occurred to 
Mr. Petrie, a well-known artist, while 
imprisoned in provost, ii. 132—J. He- 
vey’s action for recovery of his favourite 
mare; the major’s stable “ condemned 
to the grief of restitution,” ii. 133— 
history of his latter days; cast off by 
his former fellow-officials, even by 
Major Sirr (the “ unkindest cut of ali’), 
ii. 134—his dejection and unhappiness ; 
death in 1811, in abject misery, labour- 
ing under a most revolting disease; 
his sister seen by author begging in 
Great Charles-street, Mountjoy-square, 
at the hall-door of a gentleman (Mr. 
P.) who had, on one occasion, been 
her brother’s prisouer, ii. 135. 

Scullabogue massacre, i. 324; see Mem. 
of Harvey. 

Secret Committee, iv. 69. 

Secret service money expenditure, from 
original official document, per affidavit 
of Mr. Secretary Cooke, i. 364 to 388— 
original receipts of spies and informers 
for payments of secret service money, 
i. 390—disclosures, ii. 581—expendi- 
ture, applied to discovery and detection 
of conspiracies of U.I.M.; items taken 
from the original official document, 
detailing the several payments vouched 
and attested “per affidavit of Mr. 
Cooke,” i. 366 to 389. 

Secret service money recipients, the Rev. 
Mr. Doran of Monastereven, Mr. Richd. 
Grandy, Mr. James O’Brien, i. 366 to 
389—in 1798 and 1799; names of re- 
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markable informers, spies, and terror- 
ists ; of various grades recorded in the 
Black List: Sir George F. Hill, Mr. 
James O’Brien, Darcy Mahon, Esq., 
Mr. Newell, Miss Bell Martin, Major 
W. B. Swan, Mr. Ferriss, Mr. Dutton, 
Mr. F. Higgins, Mr. Francis Magan, J. 
C. Beresford, Esq., Captain H. St. John 
Cole, Mr. Maguan, Mr. Thomas Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Charles M‘Fillon, Rev. Mr. 
Conmee, Rev. Mr. Jennings, Mr. G. 
M‘Gucken, L. M‘N. (Mr. Leonard 
M‘Nally), the Rev. Mr. Barry of Mal- 
low. 

Secret service money list, names of par- 
ties who were receivers of, in 1802-3, 
iii. 421. 

Secret service revelations ; Walter Cox 
and Anthony Conwell, iii. 613—on the 
blood-money dealings of Mr. Francis 
Higgins and the setter of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, iv. 573, Appendix. 

Sharkey, R. J., barrister-at-law, secret 
service pension of £100 a-year to his 
widow, i. 397. 

Sheares, Henry, chairman of meeting of 
society, 1793, i. 254—John, chairman 
of meeting of U.I.M.; proceedings, i. 
257—after the arrests at Bond’s had 
assumed the direction of the conspi- 
racy ; had an interview with Dr. Es- 
monde at Naas, at a private meeting 
of delegates, i. 415—Henry and John 
arrested on the 21st May, iv. 58—on 
the 26th June, bills of indictment for 
high treason sent up and found against 
them, iy. 59—memoir of, iv. 184— 
folk-lore of the Sheares, and detailed 
accounts of their immediate ancestors, 
iv. 184 to 186—origin and birthplace 
of the brothers, iv. 186—notice of their 
father, Henry Sheares of Goldenbush, 
Esq, M.P., iv. 187—his marriage with 
Miss Bettesworth, sister of Sergeant 
Bettesworth, a relative of the Earl of 
Shannon, iv. 190—remarkable bill for 
the better regulation of trials in cases 
of treason, brought in by H. Sheares, 
fisq., M.P. for Cloghnakilty, and passed 
into law in 1766, iv. 191—their father 
enjoyed a pension of £200 a-year, and 
when he retired from parliament held 
the lucrative office of weigh- master of 
the city of Cork, iv. 192—by’ his last | 
will he appointed Mrs. Sheares sole | 
executrix, and ‘‘ to his dear friend, the | 
Earl of Shannon,” and Bayley and | | 
Joseph Rogers, he committed the | 
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charge of watching over his children, 
iv. 192—shortly before his death in 
1774, he founded and endowed an ad- 
mirable charitable institution for the 
relief of persons confined for small 
debts, 24.—nine children of old Henry 
Sheares: Henry, Robert Bettesworth, 
Richard, John, Christopher Humphrey, 
Letitia, Mary, Jane Anne Bettesworth, 
and Julia, 26.—of the daughters, one 
married a Mr. Gubbins of Limerick, 
another Henry Westropp, Esq., another 
Dr. Payne of Upton; Julia, the youngest 
daughter, died unmarried, 1.—the real 
and personal property of old Henry 
Sheares devolved on his eldest son, 
Henry, subject to an annuity of £200 
a-year to Mrs. Sheares; £2,500 was 
left to John, 2.—Essay on Forgiveness, 
written by their father, and published 
in The Cork Hibernian Chronicle, iv. 
194—extracts from an essay of same 
writer, ‘‘On Man in Society and at his 
final separation from it,” iv. 196— 
notice of the widow of old Henry 
Sheares; her death in 1803, at Clifton, 
iv, 198—copy of her will, 2.—on the 
committee appointed to carry into exe- 
cution the benevolent designs of old 
Henry Sheares, in establishing the 
debtors’ charity, we find first on the 
list the name of Sheriff Carleton, the 
father of the judge who, twenty-four 
years later, pronounced sentence of 
death on the two sons of the man who 
was the founder of the charity, iv. 199 
—Henry, born in 1753, entered the 
army ; first served in the 51st regiment 
of foot; abandoned the military pro- 
fession; called to the bar in 1790; 
John born about 1766; called to the 
bar in 1789 (not, as erroneously stated 
at p. 203 of fourth series, in 1788), iv. 
202—John educated and in the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Lee of Cork; a pre- 
mium book of John Sheares, dated 
19th February, 1781, iv. 201—in 1784 
Mr. R. Milliken saw Henry and John 
Sheares playin an amateur performance 
of second part of “ Henry IV.,” for the 
benefit of the debtors’ charity, founded 
by their father, then dead ; John played 
Prince John of Lancaster; Alexander 
Pope, then a portrait painter of Cork, 
born in the debtors’ gaol (where his 
father had been confined), afterwards 
a player of eminence in London, played 
Hotspur (Miss Young, an actress of 
celebrity, then starring it in Cork, takes 
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a fancy to Pope and marries him) ; Sir 
Henry Brown Hayes, who abducted 
Miss Pike of Cork, played the hostess, 
Dame Quickly ; « Mr. David M‘Don- 
nell, a Cork man, afterwards one of the 
literati of London, played the part of 
Henry 1V.; Counsellor Moore, that of 
Bardolph, iv. 202—Henry succeeded 
to property at his father’s death, esti- 
mated at £1,200 a-year; he married 
twice: first, Miss Swete of Cork, in 
1782, daughter of Alderman John 
Swete, senior alderman of Cork, de- 
ceased in 1802, whose country seat on 
the river, not far from Black Rock, is 
now the Ursuline Convent, 7.—Lord 
Clare, when a young barrister, Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, before he became acquain- 
ted with Miss Whalley (whom he mar- 
ried in 1782), had paid his addresses 
to Miss Swete, iv. 203—the preference 
given to his rival, there is reason to 
believe, was never forgotten or forgiven 
by that implacable and vindictive man, 
ib.— Mrs. Alicia Young Sheares, first 
wife of Henry Sheares, died in Decem- 
ber, 1791, aged thirty-four, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Peter’s 
parish, Aungier-street, where all that 
could perish of her early admirer, 
Lord Clare, was interred; the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, John Fitzgib- 
bon, Earl of Clare, died 28th of May, 
1802, aged fifty-four years, id.—the 
danger that a man runs in rushing 
into popular assemblies; Bushe’s pic- 
ture of the easy stages of advanced 
liberal opinions, and imperceptible ad- 
vances of unfledged politicians; admir- 
able observations of Bushe, iv. 205— 
results and influences of the visit of the 
Sheares to France in 1792, iv. 204— 
failure of Alderman Swete; the retire- 
ment of his family to France; three of 
the children of Henry Sheares accom- 
pany them to France; in the early part 
of 1792, Henry Sheares, accompanied 
by his brother John, proceeded to 
France to see his children; the stirring 
events of the French revolution then 
taking place; the brothers attend 
public meetings and Jacobin clubs, as- 
semblies of statescraft men; become 
intimate with Roland and Brissot; take 
part in the proceedings of some socie- 
ties ; become enthusiastic admirers of 
the Brissotines and others of the li- 
beral part of other factions, id.— 
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Henry’s second marriage, latter end of 
1794 or beginning of 1795, to Sarah, 
daughter of Garrett Neville of Mary 
Mount, Co. Kilkenny; Mrs. Neville, 
the mother of Sarah, was a sister of 
Sir Robert Hudson; Garrett Neville of 
Mary Mount was a brother of Mr. 
Brent Neville, sheriff’s peer, and mer- 
chant of Dublin, residing in Abbey- 
street, iv. 206—their first place of 
abode in Dublin was on Ormond quay, 
at the house of a Miss Reid; in 1796 
Henry took a house in Baggot-street 
(No. 128), in which both brothers re- 
sided to the period of their death, iv. 
203—the library of the Sheares was 
large and well selected; Henry not 
studious or of high intellectual quali- 
ties; of moderate abilities and a taste 
for literature; of a military carriage 
and deportment, but of gentlemanly, 
polished manners and address; by no 
means of extreme political opinions, 
iv. 206—O’Connell’s account of his 
acquaintance with the Sheares, on their 
return from France, in January, 1793; 
of their extreme revolutionary sehti- 
ments, as given by the late Mr. John 
O’Connell in his “ Life and Speeches 
of Daniel O’Connell;” remarkable mis- 
take of Mr. John O’Connell in the date 
of the interview of the Sheares with 
his father, iv. 207—present at the ex- 
ecution of Louis XVI.; reference to 
the sojourn of the Sheares in France 
during the French revolution, and the 
influence of the scenes they witnessed 


.on their opinions, in a very remarkable 


letter of the once famous radical re- 
former, Mr. Redhead York, to Mr. 
Secretary Wickham (see Castlereagh 
Memoirs and Correspondence) ; his ac- 
count of a conversation with John 
Sheares at Versailles; seeing him fall 
on his knees at the little Trianon, and 
declaring he would plant a dagger in 
the heart of any person who would 
hurt a hair of the head of the Queen 
of France, iv. 210—account of their 
friends, character, and qualities, given 
the author by Mr. Davock, a silk mer- 
chant, who had been intimately ac- 
quainted with them, iv. 219—their 
early career, iv. 200—of their brothers, 
Christopher Humphrey entered the 
army, and died at an early age of yel- 
low fever in the West Indies ; Richard 
entered the navy, and perished in a 
hurricane on the West India station, 
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on board The Thunderer, in 1778, 
Captain Robert Boyle Walsingham, son 
of the first Earl of Shannon, com- 
mander; Robert Bettesworth drowned 
in attempting to save the life of his 
brother John, when bathing together, 
7b.—anecdote of John Sheares related 
by Mrs. Smith, the Maria Steele to 
whom John Sheares had been attached, 
26.—Henry demands an explanation of 
Lord Clare, in July, 1793, of ‘an in- 
famous calumny’”’ directed against him, 
ascribed to his lordship in a report of 
a speech of his in the House of Lords, 
wherein he spoke of two persons of the 
French Jacobin Ciub, emissaries and 
agents of it, employed in fomenting 
sedition in Dublin ; Lord Clare declines 
to answer the communication of Henry 
Sheares ; notice of it at a meeting of 
the Dublin Society of U.I.M., by no 
means complimentary to Lord Clare, 
iv. 214—origin of connexion of the 
Sheares with the Society of U.I.M., in 
1793; cause of animosity to them of 
Lord Clare; his hostility to them car- 
ried on in the courts of law, in affairs 
of honour, in the House of Peers, on 
the part of the Lord Clare; in the So- 
ciety of U.I.M., and in their organ, 
Thé Press, on the part of the Sheares, 
iv. 211—Pollock’s attack on the So- 
ciety of U.I.M. in 1792; date of first 
proceedings of U.I.M. in which the 
Sheares took a leading part, June, 
1793; both brothers presided fre- 
quently at the meetings of the society 
from that date down to 1795, iv. 214— 
John, in the latter part of 1793, ap- 
pointed to demand an explanation, or 
deliver a challenge, as the case might 
be, to Lord Clare, from the Hon. Simon 
Butler; John Sheares, on consulting 
his friends, advised to decline acting 
as friend or second to Mr. Butler on 
this occasion; A. W. Rowan then ap- 
pointed to act for Mr. Butler, iv. 217— 
denunciation of Lord Clare in The Press 
newspaper, in a letter addressed to 
“The Author of Coercion,” signed 
“ Dion,” written previously to the ar- 
rests at Bond’s; the writer of it was 
John Sheares; in this letter Lord Clare 
is plainly told “the hand of fate is 
upon him ;” his privileges and his 
power “ will avail him nothing in the 
dread moment of retribution, or amid 
the confusion of revolutionary ven- 
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geance ;” this letter was in the sixty- 
eighth number of The Press ;” the 
sixty-seventh number was the last pub- 
lished, the 3rd of March, 1798; on 
the morning of the intended publication” 
of the sixty-eighth number, which con- 
tained the letter of John Sheares, signed 
“ Dion,” the paper was seized and sup- 
pressed, iv. 221 to 227 —after the 
arrests at Bond’s, 12th March, 1798, 
the chief direction of affairs of the So- 
ciety of U.I.M. of Dublin assumed by 
John Sheares; an address to the Irish 
people, dated 17th March, written by 
John Sheares in very vehement terms, 
iv. 229—summary of the career of the 
Sheares from 1794 to 1798; their at- 
tendance at the funeral of the Rev. 
William Jackson in May, 1795; the 
then attorney-general, Mr. Wolfe (sub- 
sequently Lord Kilwarden), called on 
by government to take rigorous steps 
against them, which he declined to do; 
shortly afterwards the Sheares had 
another proof of Mr. Wolfe’s kindness 
and leniency, when a prosecution was 
commenced against a printer, in Cork, 
of a seditious newspaper, with which 
they were closely connected, of which 
Barrington says they were editors, and 
on Sir Jonah’s intercession with the 
attorney-general, at their request, the 
prosecution was abandoned, iv. 230— 
previously to this intercession a duel 
had taken place (29th April, 1793) be- 
tween Barrington and Mr. Leonard 
M‘Nally, when both parties were slight- 
ly wounded; on that occasion John 
Sheares was Mr. M‘Nally’s second ; 
Sir Jonah bears witness to the efforts 
of John Sheares to effect an amicable 
arrangement, iv. 231—Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington’s account of dining at the house 
of Lady Colclough, April, 1798 ; meets 
Bagenal Beauchamp Harvey, “ his 
schoolfellow and constant circuit com- 
panion for many years,’’ and several 
other friends; the conversation on 
political affairs; makes a list of the 
number of them whom he thought 
would be hanged; jokes with B. B. 
Harvey on the subject; dines with 
him the next day; meets the two 
Sheares, who were afterwards hanged, 
Captain Keogh, his relative, who was 
afterwards hanged, Messrs. Hay and 
Colclough, who were also hanged, Mr 
William Hatton, one of the rebel direct 
tory of Wexford, who “ unaccountably 
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escaped;’’ probability of a speedy revolt 
discussed, ‘‘but not one word (was 
_ spoken) of any of the party committing 
themselves ;” Sir Jonah jokes with 
Captain Keogh about hanging contin- 
gencies; on his return to Dublin wrote 
to Mr. Secretary Cooke, informing 
him, without naming any parties, of 
his visit to Wexford, and his conviction 
an insurrection was about to take 
place; when he next visits Wexford 
sees the heads of Harvey, Keogh, and 
Colclough on pikes over the court- 
house, iv. 232 to 234—Captain John 
Warneford Armstrong worms himself 
into their confidence for the purpose 
of betraying them, iv. 236—the quali- 
ties, personal and mental, of Henry and 
John Sheares, as described by Mrs. 
Smith (the Maria Steele of John 
Sheares’ correspondence), iv. 236 to 
247—correspondence of John Sheares 
with Maria Steele; declaration of love, 
iv. 242; lines of John Sheares on 
Maria Steele, iv. 244; lines of John 
Sheares in the ‘‘ Anthologia Hibernica”’ 
for 1793, addressed to Stella, signed 
“S,” iv. 245—lines on fraternal friend- 
ship, written by John Sheares in 1789, 
published in Edkin’s collection of 
poems, 74.— conduct and career of 
John Sheares from date of the arrests 
at Bond’s, 12th March, ’98, to that of 
his arrest, 20th May, ’98, iv. 247— 
rumour in May, ’98, of a warrant having 
been issued for the apprehension of the 
Sheares, published in The Clonmel 
Gazette; J. Roche of Cork, author of 
““Hssays by an Octogenarian,” relates 
a remarkable interview between Lord 
Clare and the Sheares, in Limerick, 
during the assizes, at Lord Clare’s 
request, which interview ended in ex- 
asperated feelings and more intense 
hostility than had previously existed 
between the parties; Roche says Lord 
Clare’s object was benevolent and con- 
ciliating, and that the Sheares were 
intractable (perhaps this means in- 
corruptible), i4.—notice of Roche, 
and the relations of his father with 
Lord Clare, 24.—John Sheares’ letter 
to Samuel Neilson, addressed to him 
from the house of Brent Neville, Esq, 
52, Abbey-street, uncle of Mrs, Sheares; 
purport of letter to dissuade Neilson 
from a projected attack on the prisons 
with the view of liberating the state 
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prisoners, iv. 248—early information 
of Reynolds’ treachery gained by John 
Sheares, and acted on by him; Rey- 
nolds, by his advice, removed from the 
office of a member of county Kildare 
committee of U.I.M.; Dr. Esmonde ap- 
pointed in his place; private meetings 
of leaders of U.I.M. in Wicklow and 
Kildare attended by John Sheares, 7b.— 
close connexion of Surgeon William 
Lawless with John Sheares in the di- 
rection of the affairs of the U.I.M., 
from the date of the arrests at Bond’s 
to the 19th of May, 1798, see Lawless— 
thirteen days before the time appointed 
by the new directory for the general 
rising of the people throughout the 
country on the 23rd of May, ’98, Cap- 
tain John Warneford Armstrong en- 
tered on his business of the betrayal of 
the Sheares at the book-shop of Byrne 
of Grafton-street, and there contrived 
to get introduced to the Sheares, iv. 
252—account of his various interviews 
with the Sheares from the 10th of May 
to the 19th, from his evidence on the 
trial of his victims ; dogging their 
steps, besetting them in their own 
house, accomplishing his villanous mis- 
sion in the presence of the wife and 
children of one brother, of the mother 
and sister of both brothers, eating and 
drinking with them, iv. 253-4—arrest 
of Henry Sheares on Monday, 21st of 
May, ’98, in his house in Baggot-street, 
by Alderman Alexander; paper in the 
handwriting of John Sheares found in 
the library ; arrest of John Sheares in 
the forenoon of the same day, the 21st 
of May, ’98, by Major Sirr, at the door 
of Surgeon Lawless, in French-street ; 
a paper found on him setting forth the 
effective strength of the U.I.M. in 
Dublin, comprising the city and six 
districts in the vicinity, iv. 263—Capt. 
J. W. Armstrong’s visit of condolence 
to John Sheares, a prisoner in the 
Castle guard-room, immediately after 
his arrest, iv. 260—observations on 
singular wantonness of the perfidy of 
Armstrong and Reynolds in 1798; 
after the arrests at Bond’s on the 12th 
of March, Reynolds paid a visit of 
condolence to the wife of Bond, iv. 
261—subjects of historic interest for 
Irish artists pointed out, is.—arraigned 
on the 4th July, 1798; trial put off to 
the 12th of same month; details of 
the trial on the 12th of July, before 
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Lord Chief Justice Carleton, Mr. Justice 
Crookshank, and Justice Smith; the 
humane Arthur Wolfe, attorney-general, 
had been elevated to the bench im- 
mediately previous to the trial, to make 


room for the truculent Toler to con. | 


duct this prosecution ; Lord Chancellor 
Clare left nothing undone to secure 
the conviction of his personal enemies 
the Sheares, iv. 264 to 285—obser- 
vations on their trial; on Toler’s con- 
duct of the prosecution; on Judge 
Carleton’s execution of his judicial func- 
tions; on Lord Clare’s influence on the 
judge and prosecutors, iv. 287—Lord 
Clare capable of doing generous actions; 
A. H. Rowan owed the opportunity 
to effect his escape from Newgate, 
given to him by the gaoler, to Lord 
Clare, 7.—difference in the law of trea- 
son in England and ireland; two witnes- 
ses then required to convict a person of 
treason in England, and only one wan- 
ted by the law in Ireland, 7/.— letters of 
John Sheares to his friends and family 
before and after sentence of death was 
pronounced on him and his brother ; 
observations on the proclamation writ- 
ten by John Sheares; compared with 
proclamations of the government dur- 
ing the reign of terror in Ireland ; dif- 
ference in the administration and exe- 
cution of the laws in England and 
Ireland, existing under the same form 
of government; barbarous rigour in 
the execution of the laws in Ireland, 
exhibited in the case of the Sheares; a 
single night allowed to intervene be- 
tween conviction and execution, iv. 
295 to 314—their execution, the sava- 
gery practised at it; the conduct of the 
prisoners in their last moments, iv. 315 
—Barrington’s account of the efforts 
made by him on behalf of Henry 
Sheares with Lord Clare; a respite 
granted for Henry Sheares when it was 
too late to be acted on, iv. 317—Lord 
Clare’s conduct in relation to the 
Sheares, 2.—Lord Cornwallis’s cle- 
mency not exhibited in the first impor- 
tant act of his administration, 7b.— 
efforts made by Lieutenant Horatio 
Cornwallis with his uncle, Lord Corn- 
wallis, at the instance of Maria Steele, 
defeated by Lord Clare; the wife of 
Henry Sheares seated in a sedan 
chair nearly the whole of the day, 
after the conviction of her husband, 
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at the steps of Lord Clare’s hall- 
door, and on seeing him at length, 
throwing herself at his feet, clasping 
his knees, and imploring his merciful 
interference for her husband, “ but she 
failed,’ iv. 318—interview of the Earl 
of Shannon with his relation, the mo- 
ther of the Sheares, the day.of the 
execution of her sons, of which she 
was then ignorant; melancholy scene 
on that occasion, iv. 319—lines of the 
author, suggested by that scene, 7.— 
Barrington’s detailed account of his 
efforts with Lord Clare on behalf of 
Henry Sheares; letter of Henry Sheares 
to him, 24.—religious opinions of John 
Sheares cause of the refusal of Lady 
Steele to consent to her daughter’s 
marriage with him; one letter of his 
to Maria Steele probably considered a 
justification of the opinion Lady S. had 
formed of the religious sentiments of 
the writer; the intention of John 
Sheares, if his proposal had been ac- 
cepted, to go to America and follow 
his profession there ; anecdote related 
by Maria Steele of a conversation of 
John Sheares with Lady S.; repartee 
of John Sheares, iv. 321—remarkable 
account of their execution in a Cork 
newspaper, iv. 323—the disposal of 
their remains in a vault of St. Michan’s 
church; preservation of their remains 
for many years, owing to some peculi- 
arities in the atmosphere or soil of this 
place of sepulchre; their remains placed 
in leaden and oak coffins in 1842, by 
the author; the remains of friends of 
the Sheares buried in St. Michan’s ; 
those of Bond and Rey. W. Jackson. 
inscription on their tombs, iv. 326— 
the age of Henry, in 1798, was thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight years; according 
to Mrs. Moreton, the sister of the 
Flemings, thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
years; John Sheares; according to 
Mrs. Smith’s account, was thirty in 
that year ; according to Mrs. Moreton’s 
account twenty-nine, iv. 327-—account 
of a visit to St. Michan’s church, and the 
remains of the Sheares as they existed to 
about 1822, iv. 328—removal of the re- 
mains of the Sheares to an adjoining 
vault, about 1832; injurious effects to 
the remains consequent on their remo- 
val ; in 1842 when the author visited St. 
Michan’s, after a lapse of many years 
from date of a former visit, the coffins 
had mouldered away; their remains 
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placed in coffins of lead and oak in 1842, 
76.—notice of Maria Steele, daughter 
of Sir Parker Steele, born at Porto- 
bello in 1779, married Joshua Smith, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, in 1802; died in 
her sixty-third year, in September, 
1841; interred in St. George’s Church, 
Dublin; her only surviving son an 
eminent barrister, Robert Bramston 
Smith ; an elder sister of Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Eliza Steele, died a short time 
previously to her sister’s decease, iv. 331 
—a son of Charles Coughlan of Cork, 
the intimate friend of the Sheares, mar- 
ried the illegitimate daughter of John 
Sheares; details respecting this un- 
happy union, iv. 332 —reference, in 
John Sheares’ last letter to his sister 
Julia, to his natural daughter Louisa, 
about seven or eight years of age, in 
1798; John Sheares became connected 
with her mother about 1791; their 
daughter Louisa, in 1798, under the 
care of a lady who kept a school in 
Bray; at her father’s death, Julia 
Sheares took charge, and devoted her 
scanty means to her education and 
maintenance, placed her in a millinery 
establishment in Bath, and subsequent- 
ly in London; accompanied her aunt 
to Cork, where she married the son of 
C. Coughlan, and on account of his 
dissipation had to separate from him ; 
went on the stage; first appeared as 
an actress in Liverpool, and subse- 
quently in London, under the name of 
Whyte; returned to Ireland about 
1828, and died there; she left an only 
child, remarkable for her beauty and 
accomplishments, now the wife of a 
Protestant clergyman in the county 
Cork, i4.— Mrs. Sarah Sheares, the 
widow of Henry Sheares, notice of ; 
death of Mrs. Sheares at No. 43, Ste- 
phen’s-green, Dublin, aged eighty-four 
years; buried in Mount Jerome ceme- 
tery the 2nd of April, 1851, iv. 335— 
Henry Sheares left six children: four 
by his first marriage with Miss Swete 
of Cork, Henry, Richard Benjamin, 
Alicia, and Jane; two by his second 
marriage with Miss Sarah Neville of 
Springmount, Co. Kilkenny; the eldest 
son died in India, in the company’s 
service, at the age of nineteen; Richard 
Benjamin, the second son, died, un- 
married, in 1835; bequeathed his pro- 
perty, £600 a-year, to the second 
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daughter of his sister Alicia, who mar- 
ried Alderman Perry of Cork, still liv- 
ing in Cork; Jane, the second daugh- 
ter of Henry Sheares, died at the age 
of fourteen; the two children of Henry 
Sheares, by his second marriage, are 
both dead’; Garrett died in England at 
the age of sixteen; Mary married a 
Protestant clergyman, the Rev. Pierse 
Edmund Butler, eldest son of Pierse 
Butler of Edmondsbury, county Kil- 
kenny (from 1828 to 1830), one of the 
chaplains of the Molyneux Asylum, 
Dublin ; Mrs. Butler died in England; 
in 1836 Mr. Butler was residing at 
Ipswich ; he returned to Ireland, ob- 
tained a benefice at Burn Church, near 
Maiden Hill, Bennett’s Bridge, county 
Kilkenny, near the seat of his brother, 
John Butler, and died in London about 
twenty years ago; he left four children, 
Pierse, Garrett, Mary, and Theodosia ; 
Pierse, in holy orders ; Garrett, a sur- 
geon; Mary, married to —— Neville, 
Esq.; Theodosia, unmarried, 7.—Mrs. 
Sarah Sheares, in 1843, was living in 
Kilkenny ; letter from that lady to the 
author, 21st September, 1843, in rela- 
tion to his memoir of her husband and 
brother-in-law, iv. 337—the mother of 
Henry and John Sheares died at Clif- 
ton, in England, in 1803; “her grey 
hairs brought with sorrow to the 
grave;” Julia, the daughter of old 
Mrs. Sheares, resided with her till her 
death ; an illegitimate daughter of 
Henry Sheares, in her seventieth year, 
found by the author evisting in an 
alms-house, adjoining St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Cork, iv. 338—suicide of a 
first cousin of the Sheares, Arthur 
Barry Sheares, in February, 1803, an 
officer of the South Cork militia, at 
Burford, in England, id.—Mr. George 
Payne, a barrister, a nephew to the 
Sheares, residing at No. 42, Leeson- 
street, Dublin, died in 1836, i.—their 
place of abode in Baggot-street, No. 
128; difficulty in ascertaining the fact 
above-mentioned; extensive legal re- 
searches required, and examination of 
map of head landlord’s property, i. 339 
—notice of the career of Captain J. W. 
Armstrong; comparison of it with the 
infamous courses of other men of his 
stamp in various countries, iv. 342— 
the examination and cross-examination, 
in extenso, of Captain J. W. Armstrong 
on the trial of the Sheares, iv. 344 to 
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360—notice of the career of this infa- 
mous person; of his communications, 
verbal and epistolary, with the author ; 
of his vindication of his conduct, in 
partaking of the hospitality of his vic- 
tims the day before their arrest, at the 
expense of the character of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, iv. 361 to 372—>particulars 
respecting searches to ascertain the 
place of abode of the Sheares in Bag- 
got-street, iv. 389. 

Shee, Colonel, a relation of General 
Clarke: put in communication with T. 
W. Tone in Paris, in September, 1796, 
il. 333 

Sheehy,’ Father Nicholas: historical no- 
tice of his persecution and judicial 
murder, i. 23—his persecutors, John 
Bagwell, John Bagnell, Sir Thomas 
Maude Toler, Rev. John Hewetson, and 
Rev. Lawrence Broderick; fate of his 
persecutors and of his jury, i. 84—his 
graye, i. 37. 

Sheehy, Edmund: persecution and ju- 
dicial murder in 1766; grandfather 
of the late Countess of Blessington, i. 
65, 71, 73, 79—pedigree of, given 
author by Lady Blessington, i. 88. 

Sheridan, R. B.; elopement with Miss 
Linley from Bath, 1772; her death, 
1792; his deep sorrow, ii. 501; pro- 
poses for and accepted by Pamela; M. 
de Genlis’s slander of his first wife, ii. 
502—Mrs. Sheridan’s request to Lord 
E. Fitzgerald to marry Pamela, ii. 504. 

Simms, Robert, one of the original mem- 
bers and leaders of the Belfast Society 
of U.1I.M.; appointed to the chief 
command of the Antrim United Irish 
force; his unfitness for the post as- 
signed him; Hughes proposes to J. 
Hope to get rid of Simms and other 
leaders equally inefficient by giving in- 
formation against them ; Hope’s reply— 
presenting a pistol from his breast, if 
he ever repeated that proposal he 
would shoot him, i. 435—a promoter of 
the Dungannon Conyention, iv. 7. 

Sinclaire, William, a promoter of the Dun- 
gannon Convention, 1793, iv. 7. 

Sirr, Major Charles Henry: notice of his 
early career and parentage; a wine 
merchant at No. 35, French-street, i. 
464—patronized by Major Sandys; 
appointed deputy town-major in 1796; 
‘sthe major’s men;” the triumvirate of 
majors, Sandys, Swan, and Sirr; their 
functions ; their subordinates and sub- 


sistence; the drilling of the battalion 
of testimony; Major Sirr’s favourite 
man-of-all-work, i. 465—secret service 
money account of John Hanlon, keeper 
of the Tower, for maintenance of 
“the major’s men” and the wife of one 
of his men, in 1800, Mrs. O'Byrne, 
Edward Hayes, Edward Lennan, Tho- 
mas Jackson, John O’Neil, John Han- 
lon, James Kain, Richard Harper, 
John Becket, John Coghlan, Daniel 
Charles M:Gowan, Francis Devlin, 
Patrick M‘Cabe; the Hanlon above- 
mentioned shot by Howley in 1803, i. 
403—his connexion with Sandys in the 
swindling proceeding for which legal 
proceedings were instituted by Hevey, 
i. 472—suspects Mr. Cosgrave of 
Crumlin, who had bought a collection 
of valuable pictures from a lady; 
takes charge of his suspected pictures, 
ib.—his proceedings against Hevey; 
unsuccessful attempts to get him 
hanged; gets possession of a valuable 
mare of his while imprisoned in the pro- 
vost; Hevey’s action in 1802, and ver- 
dict for him of £150 damages, i. 473—~ 
Curran’s speech on the trial of Hevey, ° 
against Sandys; his reference to the 
silver cup of Counsellor M‘Nally with 
the inscription “Erin go Bragh,” 
robbed by Major Sandys on pretence 
of there being evidence of treason in 
the delinquent vessel, i. 475—various 
attempts on his life; one defeated by 
Mr. Flanagan, new a printer connected 
with The Nation newspaper, i. 479— 
his mistake in the case of the two Far- 
rells, prisoners in the provost; the 
wrong Farrell executed by his orders, 
i. 479—a reformer, an advocate of 
Catholic emancipation, a voter for 
O’Connell, an attendant at a meeting 
called to express sympathy with the 
revolutionists of France in 1830, when 
a Whig government was in power 
and the old regime of Toryism appa- 
rently dead, i. 480—his death in 1841, 
and burial in Werburgh-street church- 
yard, Dublin, within afew yards of the 
vault where the remains of Lord E. 
Fitzgerald are buried, i. 481—his origi- 
ginal papers‘in library of T.C.D. ; corre- 
spondence of spies and informers with 
him, and of others in relation to their 
secret service; memoranda of the major, 
i. 491—Dr. Conlan of Dundalk ; his in- 
formation respecting Messrs. Hoey and 
Marmion, hanged in 798, 26.—list iv 
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the major’s handwriting of fifty-three 
prisoners in the provost to be sent on 
board ship, 7+.—memorandum respect- 
ing W. P. M‘Cabe, under the name of 
Craig alias Montgomery, id.—list of 
thirty-one members of Society of 
U.I. M., who attend a baronial meet- 
ing that assembled at 3, Schoolhouse- 
lane, Dublin—all artizans; an _ in- 
former’s letter stating the names of the 
four persons who had been appointed 
to murder Campbell, i. 493—Patrick 
M‘Cabe, an informer’s letter in re 
Charles O’Hara, who had been ap- 
pointed to command U. I. M. when S. 
Neilson was arrested in May, 1798, 
ib.—do. respecting John Allen, i6.— 
informations of Thomas Jackson of 
Cuffe-street, porter to Mr. M‘Donnell, 
grocer, against his master and several 
members of a club of U. I. M, ib.—list 
of nine persons committed, in 1803, to 
the Tower for high treason: Robert 
Holmes, aged 37, of Donnybrook, Bar- 
rister, 29th July; Thomas Cloney, 
aged 20, of Graig, gent., 8th Novem- 
ber ; David Fitzgerald, aged 18, Crow- 
street, merchant, 22nd November; the 
other six are set down as persons to be 
witnesses for the crown, i. 494—letter 
from R. L. to Major Sirr, 8th August, 
1803, denouncing Mr. Sampson, who is 
an Englishman, and his two sons, Jaco- 
bins, i. 510—six communications from 
J. Bird, an informer,to Major Sirr ; after 
having betrayed the government re- 
turning to his allegiance; declaration 
of his repentance on being apprehended 
and imprisoned; denounces the Hon. 
Joseph Leeson, grandson of the Earl of 
Miltown, i. 497—remarkable memo- 
randum in the major’s writing, respect - 
ing his rencontre with Lord E. Fitz- 
gerald in Watling-street, 18th May, i. 
504—Mrs. Madden, of 36, Thomas- 
street; her house searched by Liberty 
Rangers, 25th July, 1803; 660 guineas 
found concealed tied up in a bag ; only 
some of the guineas restored, 1. 506— 
letter from E. Clibborn, Esq., 9th Au- 
gust, 1803, stating, on Captain J. W. 
Armstrong’s authority, that Arthur 
O’Connor had been seen near Kilbeg- 
gan some days previously (This infor- 
mation was certainly false.—R. R. M.), 
i. 509—letter from Christopher Green- 
wood of Belfast, cotton manufacturer, 
to Major Sirr, 10th September, 1806, 
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informing him of a conspiracy to effect 
a revolution in Church and state; con- 
spirators are called “‘ Unitos Fratres” or 
“ Ezekielites ;” many formerly deemed 
loyal, members of it; the writer a 
secretary of one of the societies; begs 
the major to come immediately to Bel- 
fast, and take up the following persons, 
William Lockyer, of the Donegal Arms ; 
Stephen Daniel Dwyer, John Cavan, 
grocer; James Storey, bookseller ; 
Samuel Law, and John Turner; and to 
avoid suspicion wishes to be taken up 
himself; for his reward asks for an en- 
signcy in some regiment going to 
Buenos Ayres, i. 510—a nameless in- 
former suggests to the major to take up 
several persons named by him, and to 
threaten them that may be induced to 
giveinformation (a course recommended 
by many informers in their letters), i. 
511—sadly in want of a prosecutor in 
the cases of several persons, Dunne, 
Co. Wicklow; Hastings, Co. Kildare ; 
and Messrs. Cogan, Kelly, Anderson, 
&c., who “are noted U. I. M., but have 
no prosecutor,” i. 522—secretary of 
state’s warrants, signed ‘“ Castlereagh” 
(all but two last), for apprehension of 
the following suspected traitors: Wil- 
liam Lawless, 20th May, 1798; Dillon, 
Bridge-street, 13th May, 1798; Cap- 
tain Philip Hay, 4th July, 1798 ; Henry 
Magrath, 3rd April, 1799; Thomas 
Wright, 3rd April, 1799; Robert Em- 
met, 3rd April, 1799; Hugh O’Hanlon, 
2nd July, 1799; Simon Hearne, 26th 
June, 1800; John Brenan, 27th Novem- 
ber, 1803 ; John Stockdale, 8th August, 
1801; Gerard Hope, 8th August, 1801, 
i, 525—the last “ horrible Popish 
plot” in Ireland, denounced to Major 
Sirr in letters signed “ Z,” dated 24th 
and 27th December, 1830; the writer 
describes a treasonable conspiracy car- 
ried on by a number of Reman Catholic 
gentlemen and clergy, twenty-three 
agents being young ecclesiastics of Car- 
low or Maynooth, at Mr. M‘Sweeny’s 
house, No. 10, D’Olier-street, Dublin; 
denounces a Mr. John Coyne, a Roman 
Catholic bookseller; a Mr. W. Bat- 
tersby, another Roman Catholic book- 
seller; a Mr. Serenius Kelly, a monk 
of Clondalkin; and, amongst many 
others, the late venerable and truly 
Christian prelate, Right Rev. Dr. Blake, 
Bishop of Dromore; this was the last 
mare’s nest discovery of treason we 
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find recorded in the papers of Major 
Sirr ; the major made his debét on the 
stage of Irish politics in the part of a 
police agent, in the solemn tragedy of 
“‘ State Terror ;” he took leave of it in 
the part of a Dogberry in his dotage, 
in the ludicrous farce, ‘ The Battersby 
Plot, or a Hoax on the Patron of Jemmy 
O’Brien,” i. 527—action against him 
by John Hevey for false imprisonment ; 
cast in damages, £150, and to pay all 
costs, ii. 134—escape from assassina- 
tion; a young man of the name of 
Hardy, a printer, meeting him at dusk 
in the street, took out his pistol to 
shoot him in the face, as he wore ar- 
mour about the body, but was pre- 
vented by his companion, Flanagan, 
from taking the major’s life, ii. 244— 
his visit to Mrs. Rattigan’s house in 
Bridgefoot-street, attended by a military 
force ; destruction of the premises, ii. 
409—his attempt to arrest Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, 17th May, 17938; nar- 
row escape with his life; arrests Lord 
Edward next day, ii. 407—memoran- 
dum in his handwriting relative to Lord 
Edward’s arrest, ii. 408—leaves his 
card with Duke of Leinster, in 1830; 
the duke thought him, “in his way, a 
good sort of man;” his statement to 
Moore, relative to Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s arrest, ii. 432—his account of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s arrest in a 
letter to Captain Ryan’s son, in 1839, 
ii. 436—examined before Irish House 
of Commons, relative to signature of 
state prisoners to advertisement in 
newspapers, iii. 76—visit to R. Emmet’s 
depot in Patrick-street after explosion, 
iii. 346—efforts to induce Anne Devlin 
to betray R. Emmet, ii. 410—arrests 
R. Emmet, iii. 419—his destruction of 
correspondence between R. Emmet and 
Sarah Curran from compassionate feel- 
ings! iii. 504, 513—visit to Sarah 
Curran to procure proofs of her lover’s 
guilt; picture of the major in the 
character of a consoler, an “angel of 
mercy ;” note of the chief-secretary, 
Mr. Wickham, iii. 510. 

Skinner’s-alley aldermen, reference to, i. 
262. 

Slain in the rebellion of 1798, 70,000— 
20,000 on the side of government, 
50,000 on the side of the insurgents 
and the people suspected or obnoxious 
to Orangemen; numbers thus estimated 


by Plowden, Moore, Barrington, Curran; 
of these numbers, those of the latter 
category slain in cold blood far ex- 
ceeded the numberslainin battle, i.347. 

Smith, Baron; letter from, to Major Sirr, 
respecting three prisoners convicted 
before him, wishing to have mercy ex- 
tended to one, if the major will 
sanction an application for mercy, i. 
509. 

Snowe, Captain, a signal instance of hu- 
manity ; his refusal to put the pri- 
soners to death at Gorey, iv. 433. 

Stafford, Nicholas, one of the foremost 
leaders in Emmet’s insurrection, iii. 
440. 

State Prisoners ; compact with govern- 
ment of the state prisoners, iii. 53 —ma- 
jority of those sent to Fort George were 
Protestants and Presbyterians, a proof 
that the insurrection of 1798 was not 
‘“‘a Popish rebellion,” iii. 93— Mr. 
St. John Mason’s notes referring to 
their captivity at Fort George, iii. 97— 
sufferings of, in Kilmainham, in 1804; 
memorial to Lord Hardwicke, com- 
plaining of tyrannical conduct of Dr. 
Trevor, ili. 413. 

Steele, Maria, the object of the affections 
of John Sheares; the Mrs. Smith of 
later years, the friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, iv. 237—the object of attach- 
ment of a nephew of Lord Cornwallis, 
Horatio Cornwallis, a young officer 
serving in Ireland, an aide-de-camp of 
Lord Cornwallis, in August, 1798 ; his 
efforts on behalf of the Sheares with 
his uncle, at the instance of Maria 
Steele, defeated by Lord Clare; death 
of Horatio Cornwallis at Hamburgh, in 
his twentieth year, 6th February, 1799 ; 
date of his death erroneously stated in 
the text, 1802 or 1803; at the time of 
his death belonged to Ist regiment of 
foot guards, iv.317—notice of; daugh- 
ter of Sir Parker Steele, born in 1779, 
married Joshua Smith, Esq., barrister- 
at-law, in 1802, died in September, 
1841, in her sixty-third year; her re- 
mains deposited in St. George’s Church, 
Dublin; a son of Mrs. Smith, of emi- 
nence in the medical profession, Sir 
Francis Smith, physician to the English 
embassy in Paris, died shortly before 
her decease; her only surviving son, 
Robert Bramston Smith, Esq., barrister- 
at-law ; an elder sister of Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Eliza Steele, died a few years ago, 
iv, 331. 
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Smothering “ the Irish enemy ;” General 
Ludlow’s account of a gallant exploit 
on his march from Carrickmacross to 
Dundalk, wherein by two successful 
smothers a considerable number were 

slain in a cave, fifteen taken out alive 
and put to the sword; ‘‘and a priest’s 
robes, a crucifix, chalice, and other 
furniture of that kind” were discovered 
in the cave, when “the smother” was 
over, iv. 301. 

Stephen, Sir James, remarkable saying 
of, in relation to men of ’98, i. 209. 
Stockdale, John ; a printer, lived in Abbey- 
street; printed Zhe Press newspaper 
when Whitworth gave it up; brought 
out the 18th number, and continued 
to print as long as it was permitted by 
government, ii. 242-3—publisher of 
The Press newspaper; was committed 
to Kilmainham in 1797, for six months; 
his property was destroyed by the 
authorities ; in 1803, he was in the in- 
surrection of Robert Emmet, and was 
again imprisoned, and he remained in 
nearly two years; he came out of gaol 
a ruined man, li. 246—cognizant of R. 
Emmet’s plans, and implicated in the 
insurrection ; death in 1813, poor, and 
abandoned and neglected by survivors 

of his early associates, iii. 334. 

Stokes, Whitley ; communications of his 
which reached Lord Moira, through 
Sampson, relative to atrocities in south 
of Ireland; Tone’s opinion of him, ii. 
104—suspended for three years after 
Lord Clare’s visitation of Trinity College 
in 1798; Lord Moira received from 
him the information embodied in his 
motion relative to alleged cruelties and 
tortures inflicted on people, iii. 274-—— 
his admirable behaviour at the “ visi- 
tation,” iii. 278. 

Stuart, Lieut.-Colonel James; kindness to 
state prisoners at Fort George, iii. 97, 
469. 

Sturgeon, Colonel; relationship to Mar- 
quis of Rockingham; his parentage, 
romantic account, iii. 522, 523—meets 
with Sarah Curran at house of Mr. 
Penrose in Cork, iii. 523, 526—notice 
of by Captain Masson; joined Royal 
Artillery, 1796; wounded in expedition 
to Egypt, 1801; parentage, iii. 541— 
honorable mention of, in Wellington’s 
despatches ; at Ciudad Rodrigo, 1812; 
killed in the engagement near Vic 
Bigorre, 1814, iii. 542, 

Swan, Major, one of the triumvirate of 


truculent majors in the reign of ter- 
ror, i. 483. 


Sweetman, John, first attempt to prose- 


secute in 1793, i. 28—Hughes, in his 
evidence, says he went in Mr. Sweet- 
man’s carriage with S. Neilson to Mr. 
Grattan’s at Tinnehinch, i. 451—por- 
tion of ‘‘ compact” in his handwriting, 
iii. 57—letter written in 1798 (he being 
then in confinement) to John Philpot 
Curran, wherein he states most posi- 
tively that Grattan was totally uncon- 
nected with the United Irish system, 
iv. 40, 41—arrested a few days subse- 
quently to the seizure of the other lea- 
ders in Dublin in 1798; sent for from 
his brewery to attend a meeting, at the 
desire of Mr. Reynolds, with*the pre- 
tence of consulting him about a new 
form of pike, iv. 54—his account of the 
compact of state prisoners with govern- 
ment, iv. 89—notice of his career, iv. 
94—burial place of his family at Kil- 
barrack churchyard, on the Howth 
road, near Dublin, where the remains 
of sham-squire Francis Higgins are de- 
posited, iv. 95—his narrative of the 
removal of the state prisoners to Fort 
George in Scotland, and account of the 
deplorable state of Neilson, iv. 170 to 
183. 


Swift, Deane, writer of the letters signed 


“Marcus” in The Press, ii. 253, 259— 
notice of, and also of his father, Theo- 
philus Swift, and of his brother, Mr. 
E. L. Swift, keeper of the regalia in 
the Tower from 1817 so late as 1847, 
li, 259 to 262—died in Dublin the 17th 
November, 1858, in extreme old age; 
he was born in Worcester, England, 
cir. 1773; was twice married, but died 
without issue; was probably called 
Deane after an eminent surgeon prac- 
tising in Dublin, from 1770, named 
Deane Swift, a brother, as I have rea- 
son to believe, of the eccentric Theo- 
philus Swift, father of the subject of 
this notice, ii. 261. 


Tartors’ Hatt, in Back-lane, the place 


of meeting of the Volunteers, Catholic 
Committee, ‘‘ the Back-lane Parlia- 
ment,’ the United Irishmen, i. 262. 


Tandy, James Napper, secretary of first 


meeting of U.I. M., i. 223—proceed- 
ings of Society of U.I. M. in 1791,i. 
228—figures at a meeting in the Thol- 
sel in 1799; resolutions carried against 
the use of Irish manufactures, i, 262— 
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Tandy, James Napper, continued. 
relations with the Defenders in 1792, 
i. 115—figures in the Back-lane Par- 
liament, i. 269—in Paris in Oct.,1797 ; 
Tone’s references to Tandy’s vanity, 
ii. 81—Tone, in his diary, February 1, 
1798, complains of Tandy and Father 
Quigley caballing against him in Paris; 
Tandy summons. a meeting of the 
U. I. M. in Paris, without Tone’s sanc- 
tion or knowledge, where it was pro- 
posed to arraign Tone; Tone declines 
all communication with him, ii. 100— 
singular action against Earl of West- 
moreland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
grounds on which the proceedings were 
instituted ; challenges Toler (solicitor- 
general) ;defended by T. A. Emmet, 
iii. 35. 

Teeling, Charles: account of his arrest 
by Lord Castlereagh in 1796, i. 326— 
his humane and _ heroic efforts to put 
a stop to the savage outrages of the 
Wreckers or Orangemen of Armagh on 
the Catholics ; to prevent the battle of 
the Diamond; his admirable pamphlet, 
“Observations on the Battle of the 
Diamond,” iv, 15 to 17—the battle of 
the Diamond, iv. 16—confinement in 
Kilmainham ; vain applications of Teel- 
ing’s friends to Lord Castlereagh to be 
allowed to visit him; Lord Carhampton 
visits the prisoners in their cell at mid- 
night, and is much annoyed at being 
recognised, iv. 25—his account of the 
touching scene when his father gained 
admission to him; Teeling’s father 
thrown into a dungeon, where he lin- 
gers nearly four years, for acting as 
secretary to a petition to be forwarded 
to the king, praying for dismissal of 
ministers, iv. 27. 

Temple, Lord: his impeachment of mi- 
nisters ; allusion to, iii. 391. 

Tennent, William, a promoter of the Dun- 
gannon Convention, 1793, iv. 9. 


Terror, Reign of, in Ireland, analogous: 


with that of France; the terrorists of 
Ireland and France compared; the 
sufferings of the people in both coun- 
tries compared ; more protection in 
the French reign of terror for the great 
mass of the people than in that of 
Ireland; no scourging of the people, 
no picketing, no pitchcapping, no half- 
hanging of prisoners in the French reign 
of terror; of Robert Stewart, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, the Robespierre of Ireland ; 
of Lord Clare, the Danton of Ireland ; 
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of Toler, the Fouquier Tinville of Ire- 
land; of John Claudius Berresford, 
the Henriot of Ireland, i. 355. 

Tighe, Larry, a chandler of Thomas-street, 
an informer; a friend and protége of 
Major Sirr ; denounces Sylvester Cos- 
tigan, a distiller; a little later addresses 
the major to favour a little job of his, 
a proposal to sell his premises in Tho- 
mas-street to government for barracks, 
i. 524, 

Toler, better known to infamy as Lord 
Norbury, the Fouquier Tinville of the 
Irish reign of terror, i. 355—solicitor- 
general; challenged by T. N. Tandy, 
iii. 35. 

Tone, Arthur: account of his employ- 
ment, on several occasions, on secret 
missions, ii. 77—-reference to him in 
diaries of T. W. Tone, ii. 103, 506— 
notice of; his career at sea; a mid- 
shipman in Dutch service under De 
Winter, ii. 167. 

Tone, Mary: notice of her career ; French 
minister’s reference to her husband, 
Mons. Giauque (Geoghegan), ii. 78. 

Tone, Matilda: one of her letters to Tho- 
mas Russell, respecting Arthur Tone ; 
letters of Arthur Tone to Russell, found 
on Russell, i, 506. 

Tone, Matthew: October, 1797, arrived 
at Hamburgh from America ; joins his 
brother in France, ii. 97—notice of 
his career, capture, trial, and exe- 
cution, ii. 110 to 116—accompanied 
Humbert’s expedition; taken prisoner 
after battle of Ballinamuck ; tried by 
court-martial, ii. 112—his defence ; 
letter to agent who conducted his de- 
fence, the day previous to his execution, 
ii. 115—interview with his father ; 
execution on Arbour Hill, ii. 116. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, memoir of, ii. 1— 
origin and early history ; born in 1763 ; 
college career; passion for the stage, 
and for a lady, a-patroness of private 
theatricals; married in 1785; a stu- 
dent of law in the Temple in 1787; a 
writer in The European Magazine, 
1787-8 ; joint writer of a novel, ** Bel- 
mont Castle ;” his proposal to found 
a military college in one of the South 
Sea Islands sent to Mr. Pitt; his first 
acquaintance with Hon. George Knox; 
his pecuniary embarrassments in Lon- 
don, ii. 2 to 4—his determination to 
enlist in the E. I. service given up on 
arrangement of affairs with his wife’s 
family ; returns to Dublin, and was 
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called to the bar in 1789; begins to 
look out for practice in Clarendon- 
street, and commences by a political 
pamphlet in defence of the Whigs in 
opposition ; overtures made to him by 
the Whig Club and the friends of Mr. 
Ponsonby; sets out in political litera- 
ture with the maxim, ‘the influence 
of England was the radical vice of 
Irish government ;” his contempt for 
the small politics of the Whig Club, 
ii. 4—in 1790 has a small cottage, a 
summer residence, in Irishtown, where 
the frequent guests were Tom Russell, 
his venerable father, Captain Russell, 
Tone’s elder brother, William, then es- 
tablished at Clane with his father, and 
Matthew Tone, the youngest of the 
family, then in business at Prosperous 
as a cotton manufacturer, ii. 5—in 
1790 sent to the British government 
an enlarged project of his former 
scheme for a military colony in one of 
the Sandwich Islands; in 1790, insti- 
tutes a political club of remarkable 
men, including John Whitley Stokes, 
T. A. Emmet, “ the first of his friends,” 
Dr. Drennan, J. Pollock, Peter Bur- 
rowes; the club died in a few months, 
ib,—in the spring of 1791, visits Bel- 
fast, where his friend T. Russell, an 
ensign in the 64th regiment of foot, 
was then quartered, iv. 11—his first 
connexion with the Volunteers of Bel- 
fast ; at their instance drew up a de- 
claration, in which the Catholic claims 
were to be noticed favourably, but 
the declaration being too strong had 
to be withdrawn; next employed in 
October, 1791, by Neilson and his 
friends of the club of U.I.M., to assist 
in framing the constitution of the first 
Society of U. I. M.; the leaders of this 
club were 8. Neilson, William and 
Robert Simms, William Sinclaire, and 
Thomas M‘Cabe; he writes the “ De- 
claration” of the Belfast club of United 
Irishmen ; “the formation of that club 
commenced a new era in the politics 
of Ireland;” returns to Dublin with 
instructions to form there, if possible, 
a similar club, iv. 1l—published a 
very able pamphlet, ‘A Vindication 
of the Catholics, by a Northern Whig,” 
the best and one of the earliest pro- 
ductions in favour of Catholic claims ; 
visited Belfast, accompanied by Rus- 
sell, and organized the newly-founded 
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club of U.I. M., the originator of 
which was S. Neilson; returned to 
Dublin, and, in conjunction with Hon. 
Simon Butler and J. N. Tandy, formed 
a similar club there, the Society of 
United Irishmen ; in 1792, appointed 
agent to the Catholic Committee, with 
a salary of £200 a-year, ii. 5—Tone 
and Samuel Neilson found the So- 
ciety of U.I.M. in Belfast, October, 
1791, i. 222—declaration drawn up by, 
i. 223—his account of the garden con- 
ference with Emmet and Russell at 
Rathfarnham, i. 267—implicated in 
Jackson’s treasonable designs ; leaves 
Ireland, 1795, i. 268—Sheil’s notice 
of Tone’s enterprise in France, and 
the expedition to Bantry Bay, i. 278— 
letter of, in re origin of the Society 
of U.I. M., i. 226—his invaluable ser- 
vices to the Catholics; his incessant 
labours in the preparation of addresses, 
manifestoes, resolutions, &c., duly es- 
timated by Keogh and other Catholic 
leaders, but overlooked, forgotten, or 
ignored in our times, ii. 5—in De- 
cember, 1792, organizes a Catholic 
Convention, the idea of which was 
entertained by Myles Keon, of Keon 
Brook, but never carried into effect, id. 
—states that at that time (December, 
1792) his views were not then repub- 
lican: they were “ to secure the inde- 
pendence of Ireland under any form 
of government,” ii. 6—originates the 
idea of a Catholic Convention, to take 
the sense of all the Catholics of Ire- 
land; his project of appointing dele- 
gates for this purpose, to hold their 
meetings publicly in the capital, and 
carry over their petition to the king; 
this project adopted in 1792 by the 
general Catholic Committee, iv. 8— 
first meeting of the Catholic delegates 
in Tailors’ Hall, Back-lane, 2nd De- 
cember, 1792; Dr. Macneven on that 
occasion first distinguished himself as 
an advocate of Catholic claims; the 
Catholic Convention of 1793 to Catho- 
lic claims was what the Clare election 
was in 1829; five delegates chosen by 
convention to proceed to London with 
Catholic petition to the king, Messrs. 
Keogh, Byrne, Devereux, Bellew, and 
French ; result of this proceeding ; 
royal message to the Irish parliament, 
recommending relaxation of the penal 
laws, 10th January, 1793; Lieutenant 
Arthur Wellesley’s first speech in fa- 
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vour of Catholic claims, iv. 9—his 
second speech to same effect ; the 
Catholic Relief Bill passed, iv. 10— 
his habit of designating his political 
friends by sobriguets, for instance: 
The Tanner was Robert Simms. 


The Hypocrite 3 Dr. M‘Donnell. 
The Irish Slave >» Thomas M‘Cabe. 


The Keeper 3 Whitley Stokes. 
The Tribune », J. Napper Tandy. 
The Vintner os Edward Byrne, 
Gog a John Keogh. 
Magog » Rich. M‘Cormick. 
The Pismire 33 T. A. Emmet. 
The Czar >» Peter Burrowes. 
The Jacobin >, Samuel Neilson. 
The Draper » William Sinclaire, 
P.P., Clerk of the 

parish » Lhomas Russell. 
Mr. Hutton, or John 

Hutton T W. Tone. 


ii. 7—the Catholic question in 1792 ; 
important movement of the Catholic 
leaders ; Catholic Convention formed ; 
five delegates, Messrs. Keogh, Byrne, 
Devereux, Bellew, and French, received 
with public honours at Belfast, on 
their way to London from Dublin; the 
earliest meeting took place in Tailors’ 
Hall, Back-lane, Dublin, 2nd Decem- 
ber, 1792, where Dr. Macneven first 
distinguished himself, ii. 9—his con- 
nexion with the politics of Belfast; he 
had never been in that town till the 
political society was formed ; his first 
acquaintance with Neilson; in October, 
1791, he was invited to Belfast, to 
assist in framing rules of the first club 
of U.I. M., ii. 10—his visiting Belfast 
with his friend Russell ; forms a con- 
nexion with Samuel Neilson, Robert 
and William Simms, William Sinclaire, 
and Thomas M‘Cabe; they form the 
club, of which he wrote the declara- 
tion; returns with instructions to 
form a club of U.I.M. in the capital ; 
states plainly in his diary his views in 
the formation of it; Russell,in a letter 
from Tone in 1791, made acquainted 
with his plans; his influence in Belfast 
continues, ii. 11—soon lost his influ- 
ence in the club in Dublin, owing to 
his republican opinions; origin of 
Society of U.I.M.; on the 14th Oc- 
tober, 1791, T. Russell and T. W. Tone 
admitted members of the secret com- 
mittee, when arrangements were made 
for the first public meeting of the 
Belfast club of U.I. M.; the club 
consisted originally of thirty-six mem- 
bers; six new members were proposed; 
counterfoil of certificate of member- 








ship; a committee of correspondence 
formed in 1791, ii. 12—extracts of his 
memoir on the state of Ireland, written 
for Jackson, ii. 21—Tone’s account of 
his relations with Jackson, delivered 
to his friend Knox and Marcus Beres- 
ford, ii. 23—first intimation Tone re- 
ceived of the discovery of his relations 
with Jackson communicated to him 
by his friend, the Hon. George Knox, 
at the house of the father of the late 
Sir Philip Crampton, while Tone and 
his companion, young Crampton, were 
playing duets, Tone performing on the 
flute; the account of this occurrence 
given to the author by the late Sir 
Philip Crampton, ii. 25—interference 
of Tone’s friends with the government 
in his behalf, Lord Fitzwilliam then 
viceroy ; abandonment of criminal pro- 
ceedings against him; required to quit 
the country; sets out for Belfast with 
his family for America, but not before 
engagements were entered into with 
T. A. Emmet, Richard M‘Cormick, 
and John Keogh, in furtherance of the 
designs of the U. 1. M.; his last in- 
terview with T. A. Emmet at his villa 
at Rathfarnbham, Thomas Russell pre- 
sent; his intention to proceed to 
France from America, to demand as- 
sistance from the French government, 
communicated and approved by Russell 
and Emmet; a grant of £500 from 
the Catholic Committee to Tone at his 
departure ; sailed from Belfast in May, 
1795; his worldly goods, six hundred 
volumes, and £700 in money and bills, 
ii. 28—further details of interview 
with Keogh and M‘Cormick in 1795, 
before he opens communication with 
French government, ii. 389—garden 
conference with T. A. Emmet and 
Russell at Rathfarnham, iii. 47—pre- 
viously to his departure from Belfast, 
a party made for him, when Tone, 
Russell, Neilson, Robert Simms, and 
M‘Cracken, on the summit of M‘Arts’ 
Fort, took a solemn obligation never to 
desist from their efforts for indepen- 
dence ; author’s visit to the spot on 
the Cave Hill where the engagement 
was entered into, accompanied by a 
daughter of H. J. M‘Cracken in 1843, 
ii. 29—his arrival in America; in com- 
munication with Rowan and Reynolds; 
waits on the French minister at Phila- 
delphia in the character of a represen- 
tative of the Irish nation, and states 
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his instructions; desired to send in a 
memorial for the French government ; 
memorial sent in, and nothing more 
heard of it for several weeks; Tone 
thinks there is an end of all his hopes; 
determines to turn farmer in New Jer- 
sey ; recalled from his agricultural spe- 
culations by letters from Ireland, ii. 
31 — observations on the mental re- 
sources at his command in undertaking 
the functions of a representative of the 
Irish nation, on his arrival in America, 
with a letter of introduction to the 
French minister, a vote of thanks from 
the Catholic Committee, and a certifi- 


eate of admission into the Volunteer |. 


Association, 2.— takes his departure 
from America, and arrives in France in 
February, 1796; waits on Madgett, an 
old Irish emigrant, in the department 
of the minister of foreign affairs in 
Paris ; learns that one Duckett, an 
Irishman, had sent in several memo- 
rials to French government; also, that 
one Fitzsimons, an Irish priest, who 
had been twenty or thirty years in 
France, was about to be sent to Ireland, 
ii. 31, 32 — Duckett’s questionable 
claims to the character of an agent of 
the Society of U.I.M., ii. 32, 33—dis- 
trusted by Tone; sent back to Paris 
from Brest at Tone’s request, ii. 34— 
proclamation issued at Brest; the word 
Treland struck out and Portugal sub- 
stituted by Tone, on finding the agents 
of English government had procured 
intelligence of intended invasion, 7b.— 
15th February, 1796, on arrival in 
Paris waits on American minister, also 
on minister of foreign affairs, Charles 
de la Croix; 24th February, waits on 
Carnot, a member of the directory; 
account of interview with him ; second 
interview with Carnot; inquiry of 
General Clarke, if Lord Clare was likely 
to join the people, or the Earl of 
Ormond, or Duke of Leinster, ii. 38, 
46—in March, 1796, consoles himself, 
for all his toils and perils in the cause 
of his country, with the conviction that 
he has strong claims on the gratitude 
of his country ; two years and a-half 
later it was with difficulty sufficient 
means could be procured to bury his 
remains, ii. 49—his letter from Paris, 
stating French government were fa- 
vourably disposed towards objects of 
Society of United Irishmen, ii. 50— 
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12th July, 1796, his first interview 
with General Hoche; named chef de bri- 
gade, and informed he would be appoint- 
ed adjutant-general, and his place 
would be on the efat-major ; Hoche’s 
contempt for the Irish militia, ii. 53 
to 55—remarkable saying of Hoche 
condemnatory of sanguinary proceed- 
ings in revolutions: “ When you guil- 
lotine a man you get rid of an indivi- 
dual, it is true, but you make all his 
friends and connexions enemies for ever 
to the government,” ii. 55—16th Sept., 
1796, leaves Paris for Brest to join 
Gen. Hoche; expedition for Ireland in 
preparation, ii. 57—17th Oct., Brest; 
continued impediments to preparations 
for departure of expedition ; attempted 
assassination of Hoche, ii. 5) —Tone ap- 
pointed adjutant-general, announced in 
his diary of 17th Oct., 1796; 1st and 
2nd Nov., Admiral Joyeuse starting 
every possible difficulty in the way of 
despatching the expedition; notice of 
Admiral Joyeuse, ii. 61—from 21st to 
29th Dec. 1796, the remnant of the 
famous Brest expedition in Bantry 
Bay, baffled, by calms and contrary 
winds, in all determinations to effect a 
landing, till, at length, on the morning 
of the 29th of December, after a 
dreadful hurricane, the commodore 
made a signal to steer for France; and 
thus ended the expedition in total dis- 
appointment of its objects; on the 2nd 
of January, 1797, the frigate in which 
Tone was embarked, and six other sail, 
arrived at Brest with about 5,000 men; 
when the expedition sailed from Brest, 
there were forty-three sail, of which 
seventeen were vessels of the line, with 
15,000 troops, and 45,000 stand of 
arms, artillery, &c; during eight days 
the remnant of the expedition was in 
Bantry Bay, not one British ship was 
seen; ‘‘ England,” says Tone, “since the 
Spanish Armada, has not had such an 
escape, and that expedition, like ours, 
was defeated by the weather;” “we 
have lost,”’ Tone continues, “two com- 
manders-in-chief ; of four admirals, not 
one remains ;” on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, the expedition had been dispersed, 
by a strange fatality, four times; the 
geneyal-in-chief, Hoche, was not seen or 
heard of from the 16th of December; 
Gen. Grouchy had the fate of the rem- 
nant of the expedition in his hands at 
Bantry Bay, and total failure was the 
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result, ii. 62 to 74—Ist Dec., 1796, 
Brest: Bantry Bay expedition in-readi- 
ness to sail; Tone embarks on board 
the Indomitable of 80 guns, Captain Be- 
dout ; troops and officers on board still 
embarked on the 12th of December; 
onthe 16th, the expedition sails; con- 
sists of forty-three vessels; force, 
15,100 men; 18th Dec., the fleet 
separated in a fog for past two days; 
21st Dec., only thirty sail in company 
a few leagues from Cape Clear; later 
in the day near enough the land in 
Bantry Bay to throw a biscuit on 
shore, ii. 66—letter to Mrs. Tone from 
Paris, 13th January, 1797 (who had ar- 
rived at Hamburgh with her children, 
the latter end of December, 1796), de- 
tailing failure of the expedition; his 
reference to proposed marriage of his 
sister Mary to M. Giauque, a young 
Swiss merchant, ii. 74-5—letter to Mrs. 
Tone, 17th January; letter to, his 
daughter Maria; letter to his wife from 
Paris, 10th March, 1797; announces 
preparations for another expedition; 
appointment of General Hoche, and his 
own destination for the army of the 
Sambre et Meuse, ii. 79—his diary from 
12th June, 1797, while attached to the 
Batavian army, and the expedition 
commanded by General De Winter; 
his communications with Lewins, the 
representative of the Irish nation, ii. 80 
—Lewins’ instructions to demand of 
Spain £500,000 and 30,000 stand of 
arms ; active preparations at the Texel 
for the Dutch expedition, ii. 80—the 
Dutch expedition; Hoche’s generous 
conduct in relation to; 13,544 troops 
embarked and all in readiness for de- 
parture from the Texel, from the 16th 
of July to the 26th, but continual foul 
winds prevailing, the English fleet was 
afforded ample time to concentrate an 
immense force at the mouth of the 
Texel, under Lord Duncan; Tone em- 
barks on board the Vryheid, 28th July ; 
twenty-two English sail anchored with- 
in a league of the French fleet, ii. 89— 
constant obstacles to the departure of 
the expedition ; foul winds prevailing 
to the 13th of August; the original 
design of the expedition altered; a 
descent on Scotland proposed, and one 
on Ireland of about 5,000 men ; mean- 
time Admiral Duncan’s fleet, reinforced 
to twenty-one sail of the line ; battle 
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of the Dutch and English fleets on the 
11th of October, 1797; total defeat of 
the Dutch, and destruction of their 
fleet; mission of Tone to General 
Hoche in September, 1797; finds 
Hoche ill, in a state of extreme dan- 
ger; his death on the 19th September, 
ii. 81 to 97—writes to Buonaparte in 
November, 1797, offering his services ; 
introduced to Generals Berthier and 
Desaix; questioned by Desaix about 
Ireland, ii. 97—Dec. 12, 1797, Talley- 
rand’s communication to Lewins, that 
the Directory were resolved on an ex- 
pedition to Ireland within four months, 
ib.—Dec. 21, 1797, his first introduc- 
tion to Buonaparte at his house in the 
Rue Chatereine ; remarkable account 
of that interview; next day another 
interview ; 23rd, third interview with 
Buonaparte, ii. 97, 98—7th January, 
1798, another interview with Buona- 
parte; inquiry of the latter respecting 
a young man named M‘Kenna, who 
wanted to be appointed his private se- 
cretary, ii. 99—news from his brother 
William, detailing his success in India; 
adventures of young Arthur Tone, ii. 
103—wish to go to India, ii. 105—vi- 
cissitudes of General Daendels; refe- 
rences to imprisoned friends in Ireland, 
7h. — General Kilmaine’s account of 
conduct of Irish in Paris, ii. 106—rela- 
tions with Grouchy; allusion to Gene- 
ral Daendel’s doings in Holland ; 
Digges’s opinion of Southerns and 
Northerns, ii. 107—end of Tone’s jour- 
nals; Duke of Wellington’s opinion 
of them, ii. 108—failure of attempts to 
procure assistance from French govern- 
ment, ii. 108—Buonaparte’s views at 
St. Helena on this subject, ii. 109— 
Humbert and Hardy’s expeditions, and 
their results; Irishmen who accom- 
panied them, ii. 109, 111 — Buona- 
parte’s mistaken views and information 
respecting Ireland, ii. 110 — young 
Tone’s observations on Humbert’s ex- 
pedition, ii. 116—Tone’s design to an- 
ticipate his fate if taken, ii. 117—Gene- 
ral Hardy’s expedition of 20th Sep- 
tember, 1798, attacked by English 
ships, ii. 118—his conduct in the ac- 
tion on board the Hoche; his dis- 
covery by Sir G. Hill (a college ac- 
quaintance), while breakfasting with 
Earl of Cavan, in company with other 
French officers; taken prisoner after 
the action, ii. 119—notice of his be- 
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trayer, Sir G. Hill, Bart., ii. 120— 
English official account of defeat of 
French squadron, on }2th October, and 
capture of four vessels, ii. 121—parti- 
culars of his capture and transmission 
to Dublin, 1798, ii. 122—his letter 
to Lord Cavan, claiming rights and 
privileges of a prisoner of war, and 
his lordship’s reply, ii. 123—sent to 
Dublin in irons and imprisoned in the 
provost, Royal Barracks; his trial by 
court-martial, ii. 124—address to the 
court; interrupted by the court, ii. 
126—refusal of his request to die the 
death of a soldier, ii. 129—discovered 
by sentinel with his throat cut, on the 
morning appointed for execution ; pro- 
ceedings in King’s Bench to arrest exe- 
cution, and Curran’s motion that an 
Habeas Corpus be issued forthwith ; 
refusal of Major Sandys to comply; 
court orders Major Sandys into custody, 
ii. 130—lingers for eight days; death 
19th November; young Tone’s parti- 
culars of Curran’s application to court, 
ii. 131—humanity of Lord Kilwarden, 
ii. 133—Sii J. Moore’s reference to him, 
ii. }35—Curran’s efforts in his behalf, 
ii. 136—letiers to his wife, ii. 138-9— 
sends his pocket-book to his old friend 
J. Sweetman, ii. 139—Dr. Lentaigne’s 
account of his last moments, ii. 140— 
His son’s account, ii. 14!—the Dun- 
bavins: obiain his body from Major 
Sandys; order from government to 
have the body interred immediately ; 
Petrie’s cast of the face, ii. 142—inter- 
ment in Bodenstown cemetery ; Davis’s 
visit in 1843, to his grave, which re- 
sulted in a monumental slab being 
placed over his remains, ii. 143—Davis’s 
lines on “Tone’s grave,” ii. ]44— 
Bushe’s testimony to his talents in 
Trish House of Commons, ii. 145—Miss 
M‘Cracken’s account of his religious 
sentiments ; his authorship of certain 
songs and poetical pieces, ii. 145— 
author of song, ** When Rome by divi- 
ding had .conquered the world,” in 
“Paddy’s Resource,” ii. 145—literary 
productions ; connexion with European 
Magazine, in 1787-8; novel, ‘“‘ Belmont 
Castle,’ &c.; pamphlets and essays, 
before he entered on his career of 
politics, ii. 147—subsequent political 
writings, 7<4.—motion submitted by the 
president, Lucien Buonaparte, for relief 
of his widow and children; pension to 
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his widow by French government, ii. 
149—subscription in Ireland for her 
relief; letter of Matilda Tone, ii. 150— 
notice of his son, William Theobald 
Wolfe Tone; his studies at Imperial 
Lyceum ; an essay of his in author’s 
possession, ii. 151—Mrs. Tone’s inter- 
view with Napoleon to secure his pro- 
tection for her son in his military 
career; young Tone appointed to a sub- 
lieutenancy in the 8th regiment of 
chasseurs in ]813, and joins Grand 
Army same year; his campaigns; made 
a-member of Legion of Honour, ii. 
152—yresigns his commission on Napo- 
leon’s downfall, in 1815; permission re- - 
fused to visit England; allusions of 
“C. E.,” in New Monthly Magazine, 
1825, to Mrs. Tone’s marriage with 
Mr. Wilson, her invaluable friend, and 
ruin of her son’s prospects after Napo- 
leon’s second fall in 1815, ii. 153— 
Lord Castlereagh’s answer to Mrs. 
Tone’s request to visit England; her 
marriage with Mr. Wilson; young 
Tone set out for America, followed,. 
about a year after, by his mother and 
Mr. Wilson; address of Hibernian 
Society, and presentation of a sword 
to young Tone; Mrs. Tone’s reply, ii. 
155—valedictory letters of the Tones 
to Captain Russell, in 1795, ii. 156— 
young Tone’s essay “ On Armed 
Forces”; General Bernard’s opinion of 
young Tone’s “School of Cavalry ;” 
appointed to a captaincy in the United 
States army; marriage, in 1825, to 
the only child of his father’s early 
friend, William Sampson, ii. 157— 
his reference to his own position; 
death in 1828, having completed pub- 
lication of his father’s life, two years 
before, ii. 158—lines written by him 
six weeks before his death, ‘“¢‘ An Ode 
to Love,” ii. 159—his mother in re- 
ceipt of a pension of £40 a-year from 
Peter Burrowes; religion of his mo- 
ther, ii. 160—parties from whom de- 
tails of Tone’s parentage were obtained, 
ii. 160—notice of his family con- 
nexions; extraordinary fatality which 
seems to have pervaded the family; no- 
tice of W. H. Tone, his career in India, 
ii. 165 —testimony to Tone’s talents by 
C.K. Bushe (not by W.C. Plunket), in 
Trish House of Commons, 1797, ii. 
618—particulars of his death re- 
cently discovered ; suppressed passage 
in his speech at the court-martial, in 
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relation to his connexion with Ca- 
tholics, iv. Appendix—widow of, brief 
notice of her career, ii. 167—her per- 
sonal appearance and mental qualities ; 
in Paris, 1815; her second marriage, 
il. 168—her death in 1849, in George- 
town, in 81st year; her letterin 1842, 
in vindication of her husband’s me- 
mory, in which allusion is made to 
certain quotations of author from 


Tone’s Life, ii. 169—author’s letter |. 


to Mrs. Tone in reply, ii. 172. 

Tone, William; in May, 1798, a letter 
received from him, the first time he 
had been heard of since 1794; then 
in the service of the Mahratta state, 
in the receipt of £750 a-year, ii. 
102—his letters from India, ii. 165— 
death in Mahratta wars, ii. 166. 
Tortures inflicted in 1798, i. 207—the 
tortures and government protection 
for them, i. 208—torture, the syste- 
matic use of, to extort confessions of 
guilt or information against suspected 
or obnoxious parties throughout Ire- 
land, in 1797 and 1798, i. 292— 
outrages on humanity perpetrated 
with the knowledge and under the 
eyes of government, in various places 
in the capital, i. 293—the perpetration 
of them denied by Castlereagh in par- 
liament, acknowledged and defended 
in the English House of Commons by 
J.C. Beresford, and the English House 
of Lords by Lord Clare, i. 295—in- 
fliction of, by Sir Richard Musgrave 
with his own hands, on a man accused 
of Whiteboyism, i. 296—defended 
by Sir Richard Musgrave, 76.—the 
floggings, half-hangings, picketings, 
pitch-capping of J. C. Beresford, Sir 
John Judkin Fitzgerald, Hunter 
Gowan, Hawtrey White, Hepenstal, 
Sandys, &c., i. 296—the employment 
of and practice of free-quarters, called 
by Lord Castlereagh, “‘ measures taken 
by government to cause the premature 
explosion of the rebellion,” i. 297— 
Grattan’s denunciations of the use of 
torture, early in 1797, during Cam- 
den’s reign of terror, i. 298—in Noy., 
1797, Lord Moira’s denunciation in 
the House of Lords of its savage in- 
fliction in Ireland, i. 299—the use of, 
and object of fomenting rebellion, 
ascribed by Judge Fletcher’s son to 
the design of carrying a Union into 
effect, i. 298—the use of in Ireland, 
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in 1798, and perpetration of atrocities 
shocking to humanity, denounced in 
the English House of Lords by the 
Duke of Bedford, i. 302—idem de- 
scribed and denounced by Lord Hol- 
land, in his “ Memoirs of the Whig 
Party ;”’ proofs of Castlereagh’s conni- 
vance at the use of torture throughout 
the reign of terror in Ireland, adduced 
by Finnerty, 724.—in the reign of 
terror of 798, in Wicklow and Wex- 
ford, i. 307—murders, half-hangings, 
and house-burnings of Lieutenant 
Hepenstal, i. 308—the case of the 
Neills of Newcastle, Co. Wicklow, i. 
310—case of flogging to death, in 
Dublin, i. 311—inflicted by Sir John 
Judkin Fitzgerald in Tipperary ; case 
of Bernard Wright, i. 312—atrocities 
by the Ancient Britons in Wicklow 
and Wexford, i. 317—committed by 
them on dead bodies of rebels: the 
dead body of Father Michael Murphy 
cut open, his heart torn out, roasted, 
and other shocking enormities re- 
corded by a Protestant clergyman, 
ib.—practised on Mr. Perry of Inch, 
by the north Cork militia, i. 318— 
the pitch cap invented by the north 
Cork militia, id.— Hunter Gowan, 
a renowned terrorist and torturer, 
entered Gorey in triumph with sword 
drawn, and a human finger stuck 
on it, 2.—his orgies in a public 
house in Gorey; stirs his punch with 
the finger of a slain rebel; archly 
drops it into the bosom of a lady,a 
Miss. Jones, 14.—Archibald Hamilton 
Jacob, his travelling train and equi- . 
page, a hangman and his requisites, a 
rope and cat-of-nine-tails, i. 319— 
the systematic use of, in the county 
Wexford, and its results, rebellion, de- 
scribed by Teeling, i. 326—case of a 
young man scourged nearly to death ; 
during a temporary suspension of the 
punishment he cut his throat, i, 327— 
case of Bergan, scourged to death, 2b.— 
of women; see women tortured, mur- 
dered, or outraged, i. 322 to 335—in- 
flicted in the riding house, Marlbo- 
rough-street, by J. C. Beresford, a 
member of parliament, and friend of 
Lord Castlereagh; in the provost pri- 
son in the Royal Barrack, by Major 
Sandys, the brother-in-law of the un- 
der-secretary of the lord lieutenant, 
Mr. Cooke, i. 331—in the Royal Ex- 
change and at the rere of it, under the 
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windows of Lord Castlereagh’s office 
in the Castle, i. 332—the triangle set 
up in various places in the capital, for 
fastening the wretches to, who were 
flogged, some even to death, 1b.—case 
of a Dominican priest, Father Bush of 
Denmark-st., Dublin, flogged by the 
command and under the eye of Lord 
Kingsborough, 7/.—case of Mr. Purcell, 
an ecclesiastical student, subsequently 
a priest of Bridge-street chapel, re- 
nowned for his piety, scourged along 
with his father by Major Sandys, 26.— 
case of Rev. Peter O’Neill, P.P. of 
Ballymacoda, who was flogged at 
Youghal; 275 lashes inflicted on this 
innocent man (known so to be to Lord 
Fingal, and so admitted to be subse- 
quently by the government); when 
taken down from the triangle his back 
and shoulders quite bared of the skin, 
i. 333—torture and other atrocities 
committed in Kildare; account of them 
in a letter of T. Fitzgerald, Esq., of 
Geraldine, to J. B. Clinch, Esq., i. 341 
—Mr. Fitzgerald’s account of those 
committed by a low, vulgar wretch of 
the name of Thomas Rawson, entrusted 
with authority without limits to its 
exercise; his flogging people tied to 
the triangles ; his superintendence of 
the tortures of his victims seated in a 
chair ; the wretches waiting their turn 
to be flogged, made to kneel close to 
those who were being lashed under the 
triangles, ‘‘ until they would be spotted 
with the blood of the others ;” a father 
made then to kneel while his son was 
flogged, and the son then to. kneel 
while his father was flogged, and thus 
were mutually covered with the blood 
of each other, i. 343—tortures in Car- 
low (see Massacre), 1b.—inflicted in 
Carlow on prisoners, flogged first and 
then hanged ; a boy tortured of twelve 
or thirteen years of age to extort in- 
formation, by half hanging; the sava- 
gery stopped and the boy taken down 
shortly after he had been suspended 
from the backband of a car, by a cap- 
tain of the Carlow militia, 76.—dread- 
ful outrages on humanity practised by 
Hunter Gowan of Wexford, iv. 429— 
atrocities committed by Mr. Archibald 
Hamilton Jacob of Wexford, iv. 431— 


Traynor, Thomas, of Poolbeg-street, ar- 


rested at Bond’s, i. 411. 


Trevor, Dr., notice of, i. 395—tyrannical 
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conduct to prisoners: brutal treatment 
of Anne Devlin, iii. 412—the Kilmain- 
ham inquisitor; the ‘“ Telles Jordao” 
of Ireland; the patron of George 
Dunn, iii. 426. 


Trinity College, Dublin, visitation in 


April, 1798, iii 269—effects of, on R. 
Emmet’s prospects, iii. 272—account 
of, in ‘Treland Sixty Years Ago,” ili. 
275—Moore’s account, iii. 282. 


Turner, Samuel, of Newry; his serivces 


to government as a spy, while playing 
the part of an Exile of Erin in Holland; 
had a pension of £300 a-year for secret 
services, ili. 288—references to him in 
Cornwallis Memoirs, 78. 


Unton, the: seeds of sown in 1795 by 


Wm. Pitt, i. 154—rejected commercial 
propositions, i. 161—Dr. Hussey’s 
opinions on; his views of the ‘“ Ma- 
melukes of Ireland,” i. 197-—pam- 
phiet on, by Maryanne Emmet (Mrs. 
Holmes), iii 21—debates on, in Irish 
parliament; extracts from speeches of 
Plunket, Bushe, Saurin, and Grattan, 
iii. 489 to 491. 


United Irishmen, Society of: first society 


formed in Belfast in October, 1791; 
organization carried intoeffect by Tone, 
Neilson, M'Cracken, Russell, Haslett, 
Sinclaire, the two Simms, M‘Tiernan, 
and M‘Cabe; Tone’s candid admission 
of his objects to be ulterior to reform 
or Catholic emancipation ; his objects 
concurred in by Neilson and Russell, 
iv. 12—remarkable letter of Tone to 
Russell fell into the hands of govern- 
ment in 1791, iv. 13—the Dublin So- 
ciety of U.I.M. no sooner formed than’ 
he lost all pretension to influence in 
their proceedings, ii. 12—original aim 
and objects of,i. pref., 14—first meet- 
ing in Belfast, ]8th October, 1791, i. 
14the different directories of Lein- 
ster, Ulster, Munster, and Connaught, 
76.— changes in its organization in 1795 
and 1797, i4.—established in Belfast in 
1791; their declaration, i. 176—advo- 
cate reform and Catholic emancipation, 
i. 177—celebrate the success of the 
French revolution, i. 178—address the 
National Assembly, i. 182—constitu- 
tion of agreed upon, i. 224—first aims 
of northern society, i. 199—origin and 
organization, i. 216—declaration of, i. 
217, 223—origin of Dublin society in 
1791, i. 223—first Dublin meeting, i. 
224—test, rules, and organization of 
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society, 74.—T. W. Tone one of the 
original founders of the northern so- 
ciety, i. 226—address to the Volun- 
teers, 1. 234—their plan of reform, 
1793, i. 237—address to the Irish na- 
tion, i. 244_address from, to people 
of Ireland ; proceedings, B. B. Harvey 
in the chair, i. 251—do., H. Sheares 
in the chair, i. 254—do., John Sheares, 
chairman, i. 256—do., address to Ro- 
man Catholics in 1793, H. Sheares, 


chairman, 7J.—do., address to Bond | 
and Butler, John Sheares, chairman, 


i. 257—address written by Drennan in 
1793, i. 244—in 1794, a meeting at- 
tacked by police at the Tailors’ Hall, 
Back-lane, i. 262—new organization 
of; secession of many members ; test 
changed; oath of secrecy adopted, i. 
263—new arrangement of committees 
and directories ; change from civil to 
military organization completed in 
May, 1795, i. 265, 266—report of 
secret committee of House of Lords in 
1798 on system and plans of Society of 
U.LM., with examinations of Emmet, 
O’Connor, Macneven, and Neilson, i. 
264—do., account of negotiations with 


France, i. 269—military organization | 


of, in 1797 and 1798; total number 
enrolled reported in February, 1798, 
500,000; counted as an available force, 
280,000 or 300,000, i. 282—Lord Ed- 
ward’s estimate of armed men on paper, 
available when required, in May, 1798, 
279,896 men; number reduced to 
100,000, i. 284—remarkable discus- 
sion between Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and William Murphy of Smithfield on 
the subject of immediate action, i. 284 
—the organization mania, its failure 
and results, i. 284 to 288—the agency 
of spies and informers promoted by it, 
i. 289—particulars of a baronial meet- 
ing at Colbert’s, No. 3, Schoolhouse- 
lane, given to Major Sirr by an in- 
former, 23rd April, 1798; strength 
of the United Irishmen of six dis- 
tricts of the city, reported 8,700, i. 
494—the new signs of the society, i. 
499—lists of suspected persons, said to 
be implicated in Emmet’s insurrection, 
from precis book of Kildare magis- 
trates’ correspondence in 1803; in 
these lists we find the names of Roman 
Catholic gentlemen of high respecta- 
bility, mercantile men, and others, 
certainly unconnected in any way with 
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Emmet’s conspiracy: amongst these, 
the names of Mr. Sylvester Costigan, 
distiller; Mr. Halpin, the distiller; Mr. 
Grange, a distiller; Thomas Fitzgerald, 
Esq., of Geraldine ; and Wm. Murphy, 
Esq.,of Smithfield, salesmaster, charged 
with riding through the county of 
Kildare raising the country on the day 
preceding Emmet’s insurrection; as- 
Surances to author of the falsehood of 
latter assertion, i. 530—list of eminent 
leaders who had been students in Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, particulars of 
admission ; date of entrance, age; &c., 
i. 584—list of leaders, distinguishing 
their religion; the state prisoners con- 
fined in Fort George, and those exe- 
cuted, i. 585—list of members of their 
society who were clergymen, Presbyte- 
rian and Catholic, i. 586—majority of 
the leaders descendants of the lords of 
the Pale, and English settlers in Ire- 
land, Hiberniores guam Hibernis ipsis, 
i. 587—test, emblems, devices, and 
lyrics of ; the principal writer of their 
songs and poetical pieces in 7he Press, 
Dr. William Drennan; specimens of 
his productions, i. 593—device of the 
harp on certificates of members of the 
society ; a copy of the certificate of 
Henry Joy M‘Cracken, i. 596—not one 
of the most notable of them now living; 
Tone committed suicide, Russell was 
executed, Neilson, Tandy, and T. A. 
Emmet died in exile ; many others died 
natural deaths in their own land, ii: 7 
—foreign aid, applications for; sketch 
of negotiations sought at various times 
between parties in Ireland and the 
French government, ii. 14, 15—in the 
autobiography of A. H. Rowan it is 
stated, in December, 1792, an offer 
was sent from the French Convention 
to “the popular leaders” to deposit in 
any bank in Europe the pay of 40,000 
men for six months, if the Irish would 
declare an absolute independence of 
England ; Macneven, in his “ Pieces of 
Irish History,” tells us it was repeated 
in 1793; previous to 1796, no formal 
communication took place between the 
Trish executive and French government; 
Jackson had been sent by the latter to 
Treland in 1794; in 1796, Lord E. 
Fitzgerald and O’Connor went to 
Switzerland; O’Connor entered France; 
had an interview with General Hoche 
to apply for assistance from the French 
directory ; in 1797, Lewins was sent to 
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France; in 1797, Dr. Macneven was 
dispatched to the French minister at 
Hamburgh, to negotiate, if possible, 
with the French government for a loan 
of at least £30,000; the force solicited 
not exceeding 10,000, with 40,000 
stand of arms, and the assistance of 
the Irish officers in the French service; 
the identical memorial presented by 
Macneven to the French minister was 
shown by Lord Clare to Macneven on 
his examination before the committee; 
secrets betrayed of the French direc- 
tory, ii. 16, 17—society of, in Dublin ; 
their social enjoyments and convivial 
intercourse, il. 268—A. O’Connor’s mo- 
tives for joining the society, ii. 340— 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s connexion 
with, ii. 386-8—military organization ; 
northern leaders sought alliance with 
France long before 1796, ii. 386— 
several of them who figured as leaders 
in north were secret correspondents of 
Pitt on Continent, ii. 391— negotiations 
of leaders with French government ; 
O’Connor’s statement, ii. 392—a spy 
of British government on intimate 
terms with those U.I.M. who were to 
take part in intended invasion of Eng. 
land, ii. 393— election of national de- 
legates ; resolutions of national com- 
mittee, Feb., 1798; armed strength, 
and finances in hand, as specified in a 
document in handwriting of Lord E. 
Fitzgerald, ii. 396—devotion and at- 
tachment exhibited by their female 
relatives in hours of adverse fortune, 
li. 463—Leonard M‘Nally’s connexion 
with, ii. 572—organization and objects ; 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald appointed 
commander-in-chief, iii, 47—T. A. 
Emmet’s connexion with, iii. 48—letter 
from T. W. Tone, stating French go- 
vernment favourably disposed towards 
their objects, iii. 49—dependence on 
French assistance, iii. 50—government 
allows their plans to come to maturity, 
ib.—their compact with government, 
ili. 53—formation of a battalion of, in 
1803, in France, under command of 
General MacSheehy, to accompany 
intended expedition to Ireland, iii. 
138, 139.—expectation of assistance 
from Buonaparte in 1803, iii. 139— 
dates of occurrence connected with re- 
newal of their communications with 
French government, after liberation of 
T. A. Emmet, and up to the time of 
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R. Emmet’s death, iii. 140—several 
women sworn members of the society, 
iii. 202—Dr. Macneven’s connexion 
with, 7.—knowledge of government of 
their negotiations with foreign states, 
iii, 218—majority looked on political 
assassination as justifiable and proper ; 
the charge disowned by leaders, iii. 
276—Robert Emmet’s connexion with, 
iii, 287—communications with French 
government in 1802 and 1803, iii. 318— 
R. Emmet’s attempt in 1803 to be con- 
sidered their last effort, iii. 346—some 
of those who figured as flaming patriots 
were recipients of secret service money, 
lii. 492—-relations of, with Defenders, 
from 1792 to 1795; in 1792, Neilson, 
Tone, John Keogh, and Mr. Leonard 
M‘ Nally on a mission of reconciliation 
to Rathfriland, iv. 15—business of the 
country societies conducted in public- 
houses and taverns, at convivial en- 
tertainments, where oaths were admi- 
nistered, matters of awful moment 
were discussed, and the machinations 
of a secret conspiracy were concocted 
in the midst of revelry, and very often 
of drunkenness, iv. 150—during the six 
months’ imprisonment of Bond and 
Butler in Newgate, in 1794, for the 
entertainment given them and their 
political friends, wine bills to amount 
of £500 sent in to the Dublin society 
of U.I.M., iv. 161. 


VinEGAR HILL, encampment on; Cap- 


tain John Hay, who had been in the 
French service, forced from his house 
by the insurgents, and placed in no- 
minal command of the rebel force on 
Vinegar Hill; Edward Fitzgerald of 
Newpark, and John Colclough, who 
had been imprisoned in Wexford, sent 
by the authorities to treat with the 
rebels in the vicinity of Vinegar Hill; 
Fitzgerald detained by them, and Col- 
clough sent back to Wexford, iv. 436— 
Barrington’s account of encampment 
on, iv. 434, 447. 


Volunteers, origin of, i. 15—letter of Sir 


R. Heron ; defects of the system of as- 
sociation; temporary triumphs; failure 
and dissolution, i. 125. 


WALPOLE, Colonel, at the head of a mi- 


litary force, defeated and killed by the 
insurgents at Tubberneering; Captain — 
M‘Manus, Lieutenant Hogg, and En- 
sign Barry likewise killed, iv. 441— 
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Walpole, Colonel, continued. 
considerable loss on the part of the 
king’s troops, iv. 443. 

Watson, Dr., of Spafields notoriety, prac- 
aOR physic in New York in 1835, iv. 

4. 

Wellington, Duke of: the Hon. Lieute- 
nant Arthur Wellesley returned for the 
borough of Trim in 1790; his first 
speech, on the 10th of January, 1793, 
on the Catholic question; the conven- 
tion in regard to Catholic claims in 
1792 on the same principle as the 
Clare election in 1829, ii. 8. 

Wentworth, Lady Anne; her marriage 
-with Captain Sturgeon’s father, iii. 
524. 

Westmoreland, Earl of, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; action against, by T. N. 
Tandy, iii. 36. 

Wexford leaders ; introductory notice of ; 
memoirs of Wexford leaders of the So- 
ciety of U. I. M., from official docu- 
ments, setting forth the results of the 
several engagements with the rebels, 
and onslaughts on the people, during the 
four months of open rebellion in 1798, 
iv. 390—the various raids and massa- 
cres of that period designated ‘“ bat- 
tles,”’ as similar ones were described 
two centuries ago by Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Ludlow in his memoirs; a remark- 
able instance of an engagement with 
‘‘the Irish enemy” in 1652; General 
Ludlow’s discovery of ‘‘ the enemy,” on 
his route from Carrickmacross to Dun- 
dalk, concealed in a cavern; the re- 
duction of ‘the enemy” by smoke, and 
‘an endeavour to smother them by 
fire ;” a day and a night spent in these 
efforts; every aperture to the cave 
closely stopped, and “ another smother 
made ;” the second day, on entering the 
cave, found some dead, put fifteen to the 
sword, brought out four or five alive; 
‘‘also,a priest’s robes, a crucifix, chalice, 
and other furniture of that kind ;”’ Pe- 
lissier’s African exploit not unparal- 
leled, iv. 390—Wexford menaced by 
the insurgents; Mr. Harvey and the 
other prisoners in the gaol threatened 
to be put to death by the yeomanry ; 
Harvey released 30th of May, and 
Wexford abandoned by the king’s 
troops, and taken possession of by the 
rebels; Harvey made their comman- 
der-in-chief, iv. 439-40. 

Wexford insurgents: estimated by Bar- 
rington at 35,000; formidable nature 
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of the Wexford insurrection, iv. 452— 
Wexford abandoned by the king’s 
troops, iv..453—extent of organization 
in that county, iv. 474—Wexford eva- 
cuated by the king’s troops, the 30th 
May ; the victorious rebels release Har- 
vey and other prisoners; proclaim 
Harvey commander-in-chief, Captain 
Keugh commandant of the town; 
send an armed body to compel Mr. 
Grogan of Johnstown to come into 
Wexford, iv. 479. 

Whitworth, a printer, an Englishman; 
printed the first seventeen numbers of 
The Press ; the aspect of Irish affairs 
looking perilous, Mr. Whitworth then 
gave up printing it, li. 243. 

Whitworth, Lord: interview with Buona- 
parte in March, 1803, iii. 311. 

Wheatly, Hugh, an informer; of ‘‘ Remem- 
ber-Orr” notoriety; William Orr con- 
victed:and executed on his evidence; he 
was a soldier in 1798; a disreputable 
and discredited man; obtained a lieu- 
tenant’s commission in a militia regi- 
ment; served abroad; Capt. Hester’s 
account to author of his military 
career: ‘‘ He was remarkable for his 
love of money and for his profligacy ;’’ 
was living, in 1827, at Uxbridge, i. 487 
—made an affidavit, acknowledging he 
had sworn falsely against Orr, ii. 255. 

Whig Club, the; established in 1790; 
abused by Clare, defended by Tone, i. 
173—Catholic question not permitted 
to be discussed in the club, i. 174. 

Whiteboys, origin of; history and re- 
sults, i. 14, 21, 114. 

Wilcock, John, Esq., a distributor of 
secret service money, i. 401. 

Willis, a skinner, a Tory member of the 
old Corporation, the distributor of 
the address for which Rowan was 
prosecuted, i. 261. 

Wills, Major, an old police functionary 
and terrorist justice of the peace, a 
rebel-hunter, croppy-scourger, and spy- 
employer; his pension of £600 a-year; 
his death in the sweet odour of ascen- 
dancy sanctity in 1853; his funeral 
oration, by the Rev. Hugh Prior, chap- 
lain of the Priests’ Protection Society ; 
burial in St. Paul’s Church, near Bar- 
rack-street, i. 483. 

Witness (crown), Mary Myers; dressing 
up for trial of persons charged with 
the murder of the Franks, i. 402. 

Women, outrages on, and violence offered 
to them in the Co. Wexford; enume- 
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Women outrages, continued. 
ration of cases by Cloney, i. 322— 
atrocities committed on, in 1798; 
case of Mary Ryan ; violence offered to 
her by Ensign Battry, i. 311—denial 
in The Standard newspaper, when 
edited by the son of ‘“ Jack Giffard,” 
of torture ever having been practised 
throughout the rebellion on women; 
the writer says ‘(he never saw nor 
ever heard of any cruelty or dishonour 
practised by any connected with the 
army towards any female,” i. 328— 
numerous cases adduced of the false- 
hood of this statement in official re- 
ports; government proclamations ; 
statements of a Protestant bishop and 
clergymen in several histories of the 
rebellion, i. 329—case of Catherine 
Finn, a prisoner, violated by Lieutenant 
Vennell, i4.—cases of the wives and 
daughters of the people, returning 
peaceably from chapel, assailed, without 
provocation, by drunken troops and 
yeomanry, exposed to every species of 
indignity, brutality, and outrage, com- 
municated by Protestant Bishop of 
Down to Lord Holland, i. 329—in- 
variably respected by the insurgents 
who fell into their hands; statement of 
a Protestant clergyman: ‘Amid all 
their atrocities, the chastity of the fair 
sex was respected. I have not been 
able to ascertain one instance to the 
contrary in the Co. Wexford, though 
many beautiful young women were 
in their power,” i. 329— tortured by the 
military and magisterial authorities: 
case of Anne Devlin, servant of Robert 
Emmet, subjected to half-hanging, and, 
while hanging, pricked with bayonets 
in the shoulders and arms, i. 330— 
seven violated and murdered by the 
Homperg dragoons, in cold blood, 
aiter the retreat of the rebels from 
Vinegar Hill, i. 330—four shot on one 
occasion, after the flight of the rebels 
from Wexford, i. 330—nine women 
and six children slain by the yeo- 
manry between Vinegar Hill and 
Gorey, i. 330—the case of Miss Quin 
of Antrim, a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
shot down in cold blood, when she and 
her father, having fled from their home 
after the battle of Antrim, were both 
slain in their flight by the military, the 
yeomanry and militia acting on their 
general orders, ‘ to shoot every one they 
.met in plain clothes,” i. 334— three 








shot at by yeomanry in the village of 
Aughrim, i. 338—four murdered by the 
supplementary yeomanry between Gorey 
and Arklow, i. 331—wives and daugh- 
ters of rebel prisoners, who visited their 
relatives at the New Geneva barrack 
and prison, subjected to outrage and 
indignity, i. 33l—case of a mother of 
a prisoner, a respectable woman, a 
Mrs. O’Neill, who had obtained a meet- 
ing with her son, about to be trans- 
ported, by giving money to some of the 
officials of the prison; brought before 
the colonel commandant; delivered up 
to the tender mercies of the soldiers, to 
be dealt with by them for her crime, 
aud expelled the garrison; the unfor- 
tunate woman tossed in a blanket, then 
stripped almost naked by her savage 
assailants, and. thrust out of the gar- 
rison, 2.—whipping of a woman in the 
county Kildare, i. 332—women mas- 
sacred at Kilcomney by the king’s 
troops, under Sir Charles Asgill; case 
of wife of Patrick Fitzpatrick and 
others; his wife murdered by the sol- 
diery in their cabin, the children rush- 
ing into a neighbour’s house, exclaim- 
ing, “* My daddy is killed, my mammy 
is killed, and the pigs are drinking 
their blood!” i. 345—outrages on, by 
the armed Orangemen of the yeo- 
manry and militi corps, iv. 446 —pro- 
tection of from all insult by the rebels, 
i6.—women and children slaughtered 
by the retreating troops from Wexford, 
iv. 440—the fugitive loyalists not only 
unmolested, but protected by the 
insurgents, iv. 441—outrages on, by 
the military ; case of a woman named 
Cogan, shamefully abused while. a pri- 
soner by the soldiers, iv. 480. 

Wright, Bernard, of Clonmel, tortured by 
Sir John Judkin Fitzgerald, i. 312— 
proceedings in parliament, and action 
against Fitzgerald in this case, id. 

Wycombe, Earl of (subsequently Marquis 
of Lansdowne), notice of; cognizant of 
R. Emmet’s plans, iii. 359. 

Wylde and Mahon denounced; Wylde 
had been concealed at gaoler’s house 
in Philipstown, who was married to 
Wylde’s sister; Mahon in the house of 
his brother at the Green Hills, &c., i. 
522—letter from an officer, Captain 
Caulfield, in re unsuccessful attempt to 
capture Wylde and Mahon; says he 
went with Captain Dodgson of 4th 
dragoon guards, and Lieut. Sherlock 
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Wylde and Mahon, continued. 


of his own troop, to the house, about 
two miles from Philipstown, where they 
were concealed ; arrived there at eleven 
o'clock, a.m.; the door of the house 
instantly shut on them when they ap- 
peared ; Sherlock sent back to the town 
for soldiers; Captains Dodgson and 
Caulfield took post on the flank of the 
house, but were obliged to retire, stones 
and flags being hurled at them from 
the roof of house; then the persons on 
the roof took to the use of firearms; 
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they were armed with a blunderbuss 
and pistols; three shots were fired; by 
one Captain Dodgson was killed, by an- 
other Captain Caulfield was wounded ; 
then the two villains escaped; there 
were no others in the house; they left 
behind them a pound of powder and six 
pounds of ball, i. 522—the information 
which led to the discovery of their 
place of concealment communicated by 
one of their associates, Frayne, who 
lived near Rathcoffey, i. 523. 


THE END. 





ERRATUM. 





At page 471, Second Series, in the memoir of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
some beautiful stanzas, beginning with the lines 
‘*@ Ireland! my country, the hour 
Of thy pride and thy splendour hath passed,” 
it is stated, might perhaps be attributed to Dr. William Drennan. Since 
the publication of that series, I have ascertained that those stanzas were 
written by Thomas Furlong. They are to be found among the Occasional 
Poems of his, appended to “The Plagues of Ireland,” an epistolary poem, 
published by the author in 1824; and are headed, “‘Stanzas supposed to be 
written on the night that the Act of Legislative Union became the law of 
the land.” 





Printed by John Mullany, 47, Fleet-street, Dublin. 
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